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PREFACE. 


The  peaceful  administration  of  private  law  by  judicial 
tribunals  involves  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  as  much  as  does  its  assertion  by  the  military  force. 
The  question — From  whom  does  the  law,* upon  which  the 
relations  of  private  persons  depend,  derive  its  authority  ? — is 
one  which  judicial  tribunals  are  always  answering,  though  the 
investiture  of  the  supreme  power  is  a  fact  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  exercise  of  the  judi- 
cial function.  A  division  of  opinion  upon  this  question  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  any  political  community,  unless  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  a  conflict  of  judicial  decisions.  K,  in 
any  community,  opinions  had  been  greatly  divided  on  this 
question,  an  appeal  to  force  could  not  have  been  distant.  The 
presence  of  civil  contest  proves  that  in  the  United  States  a 
conflict  of  judicial  opinion  upon  this  question  must  have  pre- 
viously existed. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  cited  in  this  volume  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  judiciary  to  determine  the  operation 
of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  any  view  of  the 
origin  and  operation  of  that  Constitution,  these  provisions 
are  distinguishable  as  having  some  important  bearing  on  that 
yortion  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States  which,  in  its 
most  nearly  resembles  international  law.    It  is  evident 
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that  the  judicial  exposition  of  law  which  may  be  thus  charac- 
terized involves,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  or  sovereign  power  in  its  actual  investiture  and  exer- 
cise. A  remarkable  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  investiture  of  sovereign  power  in  the  United  and 
several  States  has  been  exhibited  in  the  cases  above  spoken 
of. 

That  the  courts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in  concert  with 
their  other  organs  of  public  action,  have  long,  with  increasing 
unanimity  and  clearness,  regarded  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  light  of  an  international  compact  between 
the  several  States,  as  individuals  originally  possessing  and 
continuously  retaining  all  the  attributes  of  independent  na- 
tional existence,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  judicial  decision.  Has,  then,  the 
conflict  of  judicial  opinion,  above  indicated,  been  exhibited 
only  as  one  existing  between  the  respective  courts  of  the  two 
geographical  sections  now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
attitude  of  belligerents  ? 

From  the  united  action  of  the  people  of  tlie  Northern 
States  in  vindicating  the  nationality  of  that  People  of  the 
United  States  in  whose  name  the  Constitution  was  declared, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  judiciary  of  the  North  era  States 
had  maintained  this  view  with  a  uniformity  and  distinctness 
equal  to  that  of  the  Southern  courts  in  supporting  the  con- 
trary doctrine.  But  the  opinions  cited  in  this  volume,  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  may  show  that, 
while  Southern  jurists  have  relied  upon  the  State-Riglits 
theory  to  maintain  the  claims  of  slave-owners  and  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  in  these  international  or  ywa^Z-iuternational 
cases,  the  courts  and  jurists  of  the  Northern  States,  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  condition  against  those  claims,  have,  more 
especially  within  a  few  years  past,  with  almost  equal  readi- 
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0680,  resorted  to  the  same  theory  of  American  pilttfe  munici- 
pal law. 

As,  tmder  this  view,  the  Constitution  exhibits  less  of  the 
character  of  positive  law  and  more  that  of  a  treaty,  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functionaries  of  States,  in  both  sections, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced  more  and  more  to  claim 
cognizance  of  matters  arising  under  those  parts  of  tjie  Coi 
stitution  which,  in  effect,  are  most  intemational.,/lIence,  i 
the  application  of  these  provisions  of  the  fourth  Article  to  th< 
relations  of  private  persons,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  several  State  governments,  instead 
of  being  combined  in  their  ordinary  co-ordinate  action,  have 
been  more  and  more  involved  as  competitors,— ^ach  in  turn 
seeming  to  assume  an  incongruous  prominence  in  asserting 
the  interests  of  private  persons  as  matters  in  which  the  States 
themselves  were  the  parties  claiming  rights  of  and  owing 
obligations  towards  each  other  as  such. 

It  is  in  the  agitation  of  The  Slavery  Question,  almost  ex- 
clusively, that  those  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  been  exhibited,  upon  which  practical 
secession  is  claimed  to  be  legitimate  public  action;  and  as 
those  who  were  most  opposed  in  their  moral  and  political 
preferences  in  respect  to  slavSry  were  at  the  same  time  almost 
in  harmony  on  this  subject,  in  view  of  totally  different  ends, 
it  could  be  no  occasion  for  surprise  if  these  doctrines  had 
been  found  to  have  gained  greatly  in  acceptance,  during  that 
agitation,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  may  even  have  been  that,  among  those  who,  by  train- 
ing, association,  and  public  profession,  had  been  most  strongly 
bound  to  the  recognition  of  an  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  political  nationality  co-ordinate  with  the  exist- 
OBM  of  the  States  and  supporting  the  Government  of  the 
I,  there  were  some  who,  studying  the  course  of  juristical 
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opinions,  siipposed  a  virtual  revolution  as  having  silently 
occurred  by  a  change  in  the  popular  conception  of  the  Union. 
Some  such  may  have  imagined  a  change,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves,  in  the  recognition  of  their  own  possession 
of  sovereign  power,  as  though  the  political  nation  had  aban- 
doned possession  of  those  powers  which,  at  the  beginning,  it 
had  delegated  to  a  national  Government,  while,  simultane- 
ously, those  powers  had  passed  to  the  States,  severally,  con- 
tinuing to  be  exercised  by  a  general  Government,  as  by  the 
delegation  of  those  States ;  whereby  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  ceasing  to  be  a  national  Government,  became  a  federal 
Government — the  agent  of  a  Confederacy,  in  the  sense  of  a 
league  of  many,  each  intrinsically  a  distinct  possessor  of  the 
sum  of  powers  belonging  to  every  sovereign  nationality. 

A  change  in  the  location  of  sovereign  power,  the  time  and 
manner  of  which  should  not  be  discernible  except  by  the  phil- 
osophic publicist,  may  be  hardly  possible  even  in  theory  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  some  such  possible  constitutional   change  may 
have  so  impressed  many  acute  minds  that,  when  the  practical 
attitude  of  secession  by  a  State  came  following  on  the  theo- 
retical assertion  of  State  sovereignty,  a  necessary  pause  for 
recollection  may  have  exhibited  the  aspect  of  acquiescence,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the  doctrine 
and  its  consequences. 
^    .      It  may  be  safely  asserted,  as  matter  of  history,  that  from 
*  the  very  genesis  of  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  a  compact 
Setween  the  States  has  generally  exhibited  itself  as  in  affinity 
ith  the  doctrines  of  "  the  social  compact,"  of  individual  con- 
at  as  underlying  all  the  institutions  of  civil  society,  and  of 
vernment    as    that    which    exists    by   the    choice  of   the 
^^vemed.    When  professed  jurists  would  speak  of  revolu- 
tion, or  power  to  resist  the  Government,  as  a  legal  right — 
where  high  judicial  authority  might  be  cited  for  the  assertion 
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that  there  are  no  subjects  in  republican  governments — it  was 
natural  enough  to  question  whether  allegiance  be  any  duty  of 
the  citizen.  The  existing  works  on  public  law  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  production  of  men  who  wrote  either  imder 
monarchies  or  in  the  interest  of  monarchy.  There  are  prob- 
ably now  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  those  islands  where 
the  Constitution  of  England  is  the  law  for  king  as  well  as 
people,  some  who  hold  that  without  royalty  there  can  be  no 
loyalty,  and  regard  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion 
as  things  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, as  crimes,  in  republics,  where  the  people  rule.  Among 
ourselves  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  has,  of  late 
years  especially,  been  announced  in  propositions  which  would, 
logically,  make  the  individual  member  of  society  independent 
cf  the  governments  which  the  people  have  established,  and, 
practically,  recognize  a  state  in  every  chance  aggregation 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  a  numerical  majority  might  be 
discernible. 

In  their  reliance  on  the  dogmas  of  this  school,  as  in  the 
predilection  for  State  Rights,  tliere  was  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  parties  most  diametrically  opposed  in  action  n^ 
respecting  slavery.     Tlie  a  priori  assumptions  upon  which  \ 
these  doctrines  were  based  are  equally  convenient  to  make  a 
status  natural  or  to  make  it  unnatural ;  would  throw  the  pre-   / 
sumption  of  law  and  burden  of  proof  with  equal  ease  on  either  / 
side  of  a  legal  controversy,  and,  as  might  be  required,  either 
carry  the  negro,  as  property,  into  unoccupied  Territories,  or 
invest  him  everywhere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  citizen. 

Tliat  such  theories  have  been  resorted  to  in  supporting 
contrary  interests  in  the  slavery  question,  even  when  sub- 
jected to  judicial  discussion,  may  appear  from  cases  given  in 
the  following  pages. 

It  would  require  documentary  proof  of  another  class  to 
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Bhow  that  with  these    theories  the  kindred  doctrine  of  a 
"  liiglier  law,"  by  which  all  positive  law,  mnnicipal  or  consti- 
:    tntional,  private  or  public,  should  be  measured,  not  only  by 
f    the  judiciary,  but  by  the  individual  citizen,  in  calculating  the 
;   limits  of  his  obedience,  was  simultaneously  embraced  by  the 
extremists  of  the  respective  advocates  of  both  these  contrary 
or  contending  interests;   while  such  law  has  been  as  easily 
produced,  when  wanted,  on  either  side,  for  attack  or  defence. 
In  the  name  of  a  "  higher  law,"  the  Acts  of  Congress  prohibit- 
ing the  African  slave  trade  have  been   denounced  before 
I  Southern  legislatures  and-  in  Southern  conventions,  while,  oa 
Northern  platforms  and  in  Northern  legislatures,  another  law 
of  the  same  sort  has  been  invoked  to  invalidate  provisions  of 
the  national  Constitution  and  legislation,  whether  State  or 
national,  devised  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

\To  a  stranger,  who,  without  knowing  the  history  of  these 
.theories  in  weakening  the  popular  perception  of  the  foun- 
.  'jdation  of  our  civil  institutions,  had  observed  the  apparent 
quietude  with  which  the  first  pretensions  of  seceding  States 
had  been  received,  the  suddenness  and  emphasis  with  which 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  asserted  their  ^  belief  in 
national  existence  might  seem  political  inconsistency- 

The  legitimate  consequences  of  such  theories,  when  ex- 
hibited in  State  secession  as  practically  asserted  during  the 
past  year,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  produce^  war,  had  they 
been  the  burden  of  the  Constitution  itself.   "^Ead  not,  by  con- 
scious or  unconscious  misleading,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
foundation  of  government  and  law  become  obscured  in  the 
,  I  mind  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  had  not  this 
i  i  fact  been  observed  and  its  consequences  calculated  upon,  it  is 
I   probable  that  none  in  the  Southern  would,  at  this  time  at 
I  least,  have  attempted  to  sever  the  national  unity.    For  this 
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obscTiratioii,  the  legal  profession,  and  more  particularly  the 

judiciary,  are  principally  responsible.  3 

The  subject  of  constitutional  or  public  law  has  received,  of  ^ 

late  years,  but  little  consideration  from  the  profession,  in  com-  ! 
paiison  with  that  bestowed  upon  it  at  an  earlier  period, — and 
this  though  new  questions  under  that  law  have  been  continu- 
onsly  presenting  themselves  upon  which  the  earlier  writers 
had  bestowed  little  or  no  attention.  (The  fourth  Article  has 
always  been  an  "  unexplored  part  of  the  Constitution."  Tlie 
received  commentators  have  hardly  touched  upon  its  pro- 
visions. This  volume  may  be  claimed  to  exhibit  the  first 
attempt  at  collating  the  various  decisions  bearing  on  the  in- 
terpretation and  construction  of  its  several  clauses,  and  de- 
riving some  general  canons  for  their  application  in  determin- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  foreign  jurists  that  there  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States  which  is  like 
international  law  in  its  effect.  As  this  portion  is  greatly  de- 
termined by  the  clauses  of  the  fourth  Article,  so  it  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  be  applied  without  judicial  reference  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  public  and  private,  as  received 
by  all  civilized  nations.  But,  as  yet,  the  judicial  exposition 
of  the  international  or  quasi-international  questions  arising 
under  this  Article  has  not  elicited  any  great  degree  of  admira- 
tion in  any  quarter. 

The  attempt  to  exhibit  these  important  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  upon  which  some  of  the  leading  decisions  of  the 
American  courts  have  been  founded,  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary doctrines  of  private  international  law,  w  a  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  which  no  excuse  can  be 
offered,  if  it  be  a  presumption.  The  understanding  of  these 
clauses  is,  however,  indispensable  to  the  fair  consideration  of 
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the  questions  relating  to  slavery  under  the  Constitution  of 
United  States ;  and  on  these  seribinmSj  mdocti  doctique. 

The  doubt  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  whether  the  qi 
tions  discussed  in  this  work  are  not  about  to  pass,  or  have 
already  passed,  out  of  the  sphere  of  juristical  discussion, 
are  not  now  to  be  determined  by  the  sword.  That 
present  volume  should  be  published  under  the  existing  s 
of  public  affairs,  was  certainly  not  foreseen  by  the  wi 
when  the  work  was  begun.  That  these  questions,  in  con: 
tion  with  public  law,  may  be  greatly  modified  by  ev( 
presently  occurring,  need  not  be  disputed :  qui  vivra  ve 
Every  student  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  knows,  howe 
that  private  law  is  a  very  long-lived  thing ;  one  which  ( 
great  revolutions  are  sometimes  ineffectual  to  change, 
whatever  its  consequences  on  the  law  of  personal  condi 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  opinions  and  decisions  cite< 
this  work  are  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  the  exis 
civil  contest. 

New  York,  January,  1862. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Paob  1,  lines  8  and  2  from  the  bottom  of  the  text,  dele  "  territorial  jurisdictions 

and," 
Pages  219,  220, /or  **  State"  and  "  States,"  where  they  occur  in  section  581,  read, 

"state"  and  "states." 
Page  234,  in  the  heading  of  the  Chapter,  dele  "ths  subjkct  comiiaTBD,"  and  after 

"  PROVISIONS,"  insert,  "  or  the  first  and  skcond  sections." 
Page  286,  lino  11  from  top, /or  "499,"  read,  "409." 

Page  861,  line  19  from  top,  after  "report,"  insert,  "in  20  New  York  Reports." 
Page  373,  line  19  from  top, /or  "Himsley's,"  read,  "  Heknsley*8." 
Page  381,  line  13  from  top,  for  "Ohio.  The  case  is  not  as  yet  reported,"  read, 

"Ohio,  24  Howard,  66." 
Page  446,  lines  12  and  13  from  top, /or  "  12  Wendell,  Chief  Justice  Nelson,"  read, 

"  12  Wendell,  811,  Judge  Nelson." 
Page447,  line  1  of  text, /or  "311,"   read,  "325,"  and  line  1  of  note, /or  "811," 

read,  "819." 
Page  521,  line  19  from  top,  for  "  3  Wise,  157.     In  this  decision  the  three,"  read, 

"3  Wise,  157,  the  three." 
Page  554,  line  28  from  top,  for  "  Nelson,  Ch.  J.,"  read,  "  Judge  Nelson." 
Page  674,  line  22  from  top,  for  "(1868),"  read,  "(May,  1869)." 
Page  698,  lines  5  and  7  from  the  beginning  of  the  section,  dele  "  demand  or  "  and 

"demandant  or." 
Page  703,  line  1  of  note  2,  for  "Hemsley*s,"  read,  "  Ilelmsley's." 
Page  760,  line  1  of  text,  for  "ten,"  read,  "nine." 
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CHAPTEE    XVn. 

THE  LOCAL  ICUKICIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTING 
CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  C0NTRABIE8.  THE  SUBJECT 
CONTINUED.  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  OBIGINAL  THIRTEEN  STATES  ; 
THE  STATES  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  YEBMONT,  MAINE,  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

§  540.  In  making  that  historical  abstract  of  legislative 
action  having  the  character  of  local  municipal  law  in  the 
United  States  which  was  proposed  in  the  preceding  chapter,* 
it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
torial Districts  into  three  divisions,  and  present  their  several 
local  statutory  law  in  three  corresponding  chapters. 

1.  The  first  of  these  divisions  will  comprehend  the  original 
tliirteen  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  four  States 
formed  in  territory  which,  before,  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
older  States.' 

2.  In  the  second  will  be  classed  the  territorial  jurisdictions 
and  States  formed  in  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  older  States. 

'  AnU,^  637-639. 

*  Harcourt  v.  GailUird,  12  Wheat.,  626 : — at  the  close  of  the  revolution  "there 
was  no  territory  within  the  United  States  that  was  claimed  in  any  other  right 
than  that  of  some  one  of  the  confederated  States." 
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3.  Tiie  third  will  compreLead  the  territorial  jnrifdictioiis 
and  States  formed  in  territorv  annexed  to  the  preceding  divi- 
feion*  by  treaty  or  by  conquest- 
la  tliU  chapter  will  be  given  the  statute  law  of  the  States 
indude-1  in  the  first  division,  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
Virginia.  Kentucky  (fonned  out  of  part  of  A^rginia),  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia  «. formed  of  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland),  Massachusetts,  Maine  (formed  of  part  of  Masea- 
chusetts*.  Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont  (formed  of  territory 
claimed  by  New  Hampshire  and  Xew  York),  Xew  York,  Xew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Xonh  Carolina,  Tennessee 
(formed  of  part  of  Xorth  Carolina;,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

^  541.     Legislatiox  of  the  State  of  Vikgdoa. 

1776,  c.  12.  An  a^:t  for  naval  offi^^ers,  &c.  A  clause  re- 
quires masters  of  vessels  to  take  oath  not  to  carry  away  "  any 
di^btors,  servants,  or  slaves."     9  Hen.  1S6. 

1777,  1st  Sess.  of  the  Commonwealth,  c.  2.  On  enlist- 
m^:nts.    A  clause  forbids  the  enlisting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 

without  a  certificate  of  freedom.    9  Hen.  2S0.    ,  c.  3.  An 

act  obliging  "  all  free-born  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  except  imported  servants  during  the  time  of  their 
service,"  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     lb.  2S1. 

1778,  3d  Sess.,  c.  1.  An  ctct  preventing  the  farther  im- 
portation  of  slaves.  Sec.  1.  That  "no  slave  or  slaves  shall 
hereafter  be  imported  into  this  Commonwealth  by  sea  or  land, 
nor  shall  any  slaves  so  imported  be  sold  or  bought  by  any  per- 
son whatsoever."  3.  Tlie  slaves  so  imported  shall  become  free. 
4.  Excepts  slaves  brought  in  by  persons  removing  from  other 
States,  provided  they  take  an  oath  of  intention,  &c. ;  and  by 
travelers  and  others  "  making  a  transient  stay  in  this  Common- 
wealth, bringing  slaves  with  them  for  necessary  attendance 
and  carrying  them  out  again."  6.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  act 
of  1753,  c.  7,  as  comes  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  9  Hen. 
471.  Comp.  Code  of  1819.  An  exception  in  favor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  during  the  war  in  178«>,  c.  33.     10  Hen.  604. 

1779,  3d.  Sess.,  c.  1 ;  4th  Sess.,  c.  34 ;   relating  to  taxes, 
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provide  a  specific  poll-tax  on  slaves  capable  of  work.    10  Hen. 

12, 166.    ,  c.  30,  laying  a  tax  on  property,  provides  that  it 

shall  not  "  extend  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  servant  or  slaves." 

lb.  189.     ,  c.  55.  An  act  declaring  who  shaU  he  deemed 

citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  "  That  all  white  persons  bom 
within  the  territory,"  &c.,  shall  be,  &c.  (See  laws  1783,  1786, 
1792-3.)  "  And  all  others,  not  being  citizens  of  any  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  be  deemed  aliens ;"  provides — 
"The  free  white  inhabitants  of  every  of  the  States  parties  to 
the  Ameriean  Confederation,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugitives 
from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  have  free  egress  and  regress  to  and  from  the  same,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.*  And  if  any  person  guilty  of, 
or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor 
in  any  of  the  said  States,  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found 
in  this  Commonwealth,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
his  offence." '    10  Hen.  129.    Eep.  by  1783,  c.  16. 

1781,  6th  S.  c.  40.  Tax  law.  Sec.  2,  for  a  poll  tax  on 
white  male  persons  above  twenty-one  years,  and  all  slaves.  10 
Hen.  504. 

1782|  6th  S.  c.  8.  An  act  foi'  the  recovery  of  slaves^ 
Jiorses^  and  other  property  taken  hy  the  enemy ^  11  Hen.  23. 
,  c.  21.  An  act  to  authorize  ma^uimission  of  slaves  *  sec.  1, 

'  The  4th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  July  9,  1778,  reads — 
"  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  amon^ 
the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  States,  paopers,  vanibonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  pnyileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  m  the  several  States;  and 
the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  recess  to  and  from  the  same, 
and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the 
iame  doties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhxibitantn  thereof  respectively, 
provided  that  soch  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  property  imported  into  any  State  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant,"  «fcc. 

*  Following  the  terms  of  the  4th  Article  of  Confederation. 

'Lewis  V.  Fullerton  (1817),  1  Rand.  15,  manumission  in  Ohio  not  valid  be- 
tween master  and  slave  domiciled  in  Virginia,  unless  according  to  law  of  Virginia ; 
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authorizing  manumisBion  by  will,  adding  that  the  slaves  "  shall 
thereupon  be  entirely  and  fully  discharged  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  contract  entered  into  during  servitude."  (S^ 
law  of  1805-6,  c.  63,  sec.  10.)  lb.  39.  c.  32.  An  act  concern- 
ing slaveSj  that  if  permitted  to  hire  themselves  out  they  may 
be  sold  by  public  authority.     lb.  59. 

1783,  c.  3.  An  act  concerning  the  emancipation  of  certain 
slaves  who  have  served  as  soldiers  in  this  State.  11  Hen.  308. 
,  c.  16.  An  act /or  t/ie  admission  of  emigrants  and  declar- 
ing their  right  to  citizenship.  Sec.  1  declares  "  that  all  free 
persons  born  within  the  territory  of  this  commonwealth,"  ^c, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of 
citizens.     Sec.  4  repeals  the  act  of  1779,  c.  55.     lb.  323. 

1784,  c.  28.  Amending  the  militia  laws,  sec.  8,  duties  of 
militia  as  "  patrollers "  in  respect  to  negroes,  &c.  11  Hen. 
489. 

1785, 10th  S.,  c.  77.  An  act  concerning  slaves.  Sec.  1. 
"  That  no  person  shall  henceforth  be  slaves  except  such  as  were 
so  on  the  first  day  of  this  present  session,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  females  of  them.  Slaves  which  shall  hereafter  be  brought 
into  this  commonwealth  and  kept  therein  one  whole  year  to- 
gether, or  so  long  at  different  times  as  shall  amount  to  one 
year,  shall  be  free."  Other  sections  contain  ordinary  provi- 
sions of  a  police  nature.  12  Hen.  182.  ,  c.  78.  An  aot  declar- 
ing what  persons  shall  he  deemed  mulattoes,  "  That  every  person 
of  whose  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  any  one  is  or  shall  have 
been  a  negro,  although,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  so 
every  person  who  shall  have  one  fourth  part  or  more  of  negro 
blood  shall  in  like  manner  be  deemed  a  mulatto."    lb.  184.* 

,  c.  83.  An  act  concerning  servants.   White  persons  under 

compulsory  service  are  referred  to.     lb.  190.    ,  c.  84.  An 

aotfor  apprehending  and  securing  runaways.    lb.  192. 

1786, 11th  S.,  c.  10.  An  act  to  explain^  &c.     Sec.  2,  that 
'  "  all  free  persons,  born  within  the  territory  of  this  Common- 
wealth, all  persons  not  being  native  who  shall  have,  &c.,  shall 

but,  MoBes  V.  Denizer,  6  Rand.  561,  that  emancipation  by  will,  before  1792,  c  41, 
was  unlawful.    Fulton  v,  Shaw,  4  Rand.  697,  condition  that  the  issue  of  the  eman- 
cipated shall  be  slaves  is  void ;  they  are  free. 
*  See  Gregory  v.  Baugh,  4  Rand.  611. 
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be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth."    12  Hen.  261. 

,  c.  58.  An  act  directing  the  method  of  trying  slaves 

charged  with  treason  or  felony.    lb.  346. 

1787, 12th  S.,  c.  1.  Revenue  act,  sec.  25,  repeals  poll  tax 
on  young  slaves  and  on  free  white  males.  12  Hen.  431.  Otlier 
acts  mentioning  slaves  as  subject  of  poll  tax  in  laws  of  1784, 
see  in  11  Hen.  93, 113,  418,  489.  ,  c.  37.  Stealing  or  sell- 
ing a  free  person  for  a  slave,  is  made  felony  without  clergy. 
12  Hen.  631. 

1788,  c.  23.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  1723,  c.  4, 
sec.  19,  as  declares  killing  a  slave  by  correction  to  be  man- 
slaughter only.   12  Hen.  681.*    ,  c.  64,  modifying  the  law 

against  the  importation  of  slaves,  in  favor  of  persons  removing 
into  that  part  of  the  State  then  known  as  Kentucky  district. 

1792-8,  c.  41.'  An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts 
concerning  slaves^  free  negroes  and  mulattoes.  1  Shepherd's 
continuation  of  Statutes  at  Large,  122.  Sec.  43.  "  All  negro 
and  mulatto  slaves,  in  all  courts  of  judicature  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  be  held,  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be  personal 
estate."  (Compare  law  of  1748,  c.  2,  in  vol.  I.,  p.  243.)  But 
the  next  section  speaks  of  dower  in  slaves.     (1  R.  C.  of  1819, 

p.  431.)    c.  48.  An  act  declaring^  &c.     Sec.  1,  that  all 

free  persons  bom  within  the  State  are  citizens.     1  Shep.  148. 

,  e.  67.  An  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning 

servants.    lb.  179. 

1793,  c.  22.  An  act  for  regulating  the  police  of  towns  and 
to  restrain  the  practice  of  negroes  going  at  large.    1  Shep.  238. 

Another  act  on  this,  1807,  c.  13.  3  Shep.  372.  ,  c.  23.  An  act 

to  prevent  the  migration  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this 
Commonwealth.  1  Shep.  239.  Directs  that  they  be  appre- 
hended and  sent  out  of  the  State. 

1795,  c.  11.  An  act  to  amende  &c.,  (i.  e.  the  act  of  1792, 
c.  41.)  1  Shep.  363.  Preamhle.  "Whereas  great  and  alarm- 
ing mischiefs  have  arisen  in  other  States  of  this  Union,  and 
are  likely  to  arise  in  this,  by  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals who,  under  cover  of  eifecting  that  justice  towards 

»  See  Soother's  case  (1851),  7  Grattan,  673. 

*  That  the  killiiig  of  outlawed  slaves  was  not  lawful  after  this  date,  see  5  Tucker's 
Blackstone,  178,  note. 
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persons  unwarrantably  held  in  slavery  which  the  sovereignty 
and  duty  of  society  alone  ought  to  afford,  have  in  many 
instances  been  the  means  of  depriving  masters  of  their  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  in  others  occasioned  them  heavy  expenses 
in  tedious  and  unfounded  law-suits,  to  the  end  that  a  plain 
and  easy  mode  may  be  pointed  out  by  law  for  the  recovery  oi 

^  freedom  where  it  is  unjustly  and  illegally  denied,  and  that  all 
such  practices  may  in  future  be  made  useless  and  punished." 
Sec.  1,  2.  A  person  claiming  to  be  "illegally  detained  as 
a  slave  in  the  possession  of  another,"  may  make  complaint  to 

\  a  magistrate  who  shall  require  bonds  of  the  person  detaining, 
and  assign  counsel,  &c.  3.  Penalty  on  any  person  aiding  in 
the  prosecution  if  the  claim  to  freedom  is  not  established.  4-6. 
Other  amendments. 

1796,  c.  2.  An  amending  act,  2  Shep.  19,  makes  it  law- 
ful for  any  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  owning  lands  in  the  State,  who 
may  carry  slaves  into  another  State,  to  bring  them  back 
without  incurring  the  penalties  against  importation,  provided 
he  had  not  sold  or  hired  out  such  slaves,  and  provided  always, 
"  that  if  any  such  slave  or  slaves  be  entitled  to  freedom  under 
the  laws  of  that  State  to  which  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  removed,  such  right  shall  remain,  any- 
thing in  this  act  notwithstanding." 

1797,  c.  4.  An  amending  act,  2  Shep.  77.    Free  persons 
^convicted  of  exciting  slaves  to  insurrection  or  murder  rfiall 

suffer  death.  Penalty  on  harboring.  Members  of  societies 
v^  for  emancipating  slaves  disqualified  for  jurors  in  suits  for 
freedom.  Penalties  on  masters  of  vessels,  &c.  ,  c.  23,  con- 
tains a  penalty  against  negroes,  &c.,  bond  or  free ;  selling 
goods,  &c.    lb.  94. 

1798-9,  c.  6.  That  stealing  a  slave  sliall  be  punishable, 
capitally.    2  Shep.  147. 

1800,  c.  43.  Slaves  under  sentence  of  death  may  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  United  States.  2  Shep.  279.  y  c.  70,  against 

Slaves    hiring  themselves.     Slaves    admissible  as    witnesses 
"^against  free  negroes,  &c.    Free  negroes  to  be  registered;  ope- 
ration of  registry,    lb.  300.    Additional  as  to  registry  is  1802, 
c.  21.    lb.  417. 
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1801,  c.  21.  Against  dealing  with  slaves  on  vessels.  2 
Shep.  326. 

1803,  c.  97.  An  act  authorizing  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
the  county  of  Alexandria^  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  into 
this  CommonweaUk^  3  Sbep.  76,  c.  119.  Declaring  what 
shaU  he  urdawftd  meetings  of  slaves.  3  Shep.  108.  Becites 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  "  for  slaves  to  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  at  meeting-houses  and  places  of  religious 
worship,  in  the  nights,  which  if  not  restrained  may  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  evil  to  the  community;"  provides  for 
breaking  up  such  and  for  punishment. 

1804|  c.  11.  Amending  the  last  general  slave  act.  3  Shep. 
123.  Sec.  1.  Provides  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  carrying  slaves  out  of  the  State  without  consent  of  owners. 
2.  Hiat  masters  of  vessels  who,  having  slaves  on  board,  shall 
sail  out  of  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  persons  traveling  by 
land  who  shall  protect  or  assist  slaves,  to  prevent  their  being 
stopped,  shall  be  within  the  act.  5.  '^That  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  overseers  of  the  poor  who  may  hereafter  bind  out 
any  black  or  mulatto  orphan  to  require  the  nutster  or  mistress 

to  teach  such  orphan  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic."   ,  c. 

12.  Amending  and  explaining  the  act  of  1803,  c.  119 ;  it 
shall  not  prevent  masters  taking  their  slaves  to  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  conducted  "  by  a  regularly  ordained  or  li- 
censed white  minister."    lb.  124. 

1805-6,  c.  63.  An  amending  act,  3  Shep.  251.  Slaves,  if 
brought  into  the  State  and  kept  therein  more  than  one  year, 
shall  be  forfeited  and  sold.  Other  penalty  for  bringing  in 
slaves.  Sec.  10.  That  if  slaves  thereafter  emancipated  shall  re- 
main in  the  State  more  than  twelve  months  thereafter  they 
shall  forfeit  the  right  to  freedom  and  be  sold.  (Act  of  1815-16, 
c.  24,  provides  how  emancipated  slaves  may  remain  in  the 

county  or  corporate  town  on  obtaining  certificates.)    ,  c. 

94.  An  act  regulating  free  negroes,  2  Shep.  274,  prohibits 
their  carrying  fire-arms  without  license. 

1806,  c.  12.  Amending  law  of  1805,  c.  63.  3  Shep.  290. 
Persons  leaving  the  State  with  view  to  return  may  bring  back 

*  See  Law  of  1788. 
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their  slaves ;  rule,  where  the  masterV  lands  extend  over  the 
State  boundarr.  Owners  in  other  States  may  employ  slaves 
to  bring  in  prodnee  for  sale.  An  act  of  ISll,  c.  14,  permits 
citizens  and  residents  of  tlie  State  to  bring  in  slaves  from  other 
States  &c.,  when  acquired  by  marriage,  inheritance  or  devise. 

1807|  c.  24.  A  penal  law,  declares  felony  punishable  with 
death  for  slaves  wilfully  burning  bam,  stable,  &c. 

1812.— An  amending  act  <c.  1m6  in  suppl.  ed.  of  1802  to 
Coll.  of  ISOSj  permits  residents  or  persons  immigrating  to 
bring  their  slaves  bom  within  the  United  States  on  condition 
nt'  producing  certificate,  Arc,  and  provided  that  they  shall, 
within  three  months  after  the  importation  of  any  slave,  "  ex- 
j>ort  a  female  slave,  above  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the 
age  of  thirty,  for  every  slave  imi>orted." 

1819. — A  revised  code,*  c.  110,  c.  Ill,  relating  to  servants 
and  slaves,  and  containing  a  digest  of  the  earlier  acts  with 
mo4litications.  ^"^^^  c.  1 1 1 .  sec.  2,  3,  pemiit  the  importation  of 
slaves,  born  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  not  convicted  of 
crime^  Code  vol.  1,  pp.  421,  422,  where  the  earlier  changes 
of  legislative  policy  are  noted.     See  code  of  1S49,  p.  457. 

1820,  c.  32.  An  act  making  it  '*  lawful  to  hire  out  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  f<«r  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and 
le\^ies/'     Code  of  •4»,  p.  4tiS. 

1822,  c.  22.  An  act  reiiuiring  an  order  of  court  for  the 
>ale  of  negro  as  runaway  slave. 

1823-4^  c.  35.  An  act  declaring  penalty  on  free  persons 
for  enticing,  vtc,  providing  for  search  warrants,  and  that  slaves 
may  be  confined  by  their  masters  in  the  county  jail.  ifcc.  By 
act  of  1S2S-9,  c.  21,  assisting  slaves  to  escape  is  a  misdemeanor 
l>unishable  with  imprisunment. 

1824-6|  c.  23.  Rape  of  white  by  free  negro,  etc.,  punisli- 
able  capitally.  — ^^  45.  Punishment  oi  free  negroes,  &c.,  for 
larceny,  by  "  stripes,  sale,  transportation,  and  banishment,'* 
and  such  person  banished  and  returning  shall  sufier  death  as  a 
felon.     Act  of  1827-S,  c.  37,  substitutes  imprisonment  in  the 

'  Ch.  16S  of  the  Mme  code.  «ec.  5.  empt^wm  the  gx^ernor,  oa  the  demand  for 
A  ftt^itifo  from  joitice.  accompAniod  by  copy  of  tho  indiotment.  or  an  affidavit 
*—■**'<  by  the  oenHUi^Bir  executive  to  be  o'nuino,  to  deliver,  Ac,  See  code  of 
ins.  e.  M.  and  code  of  1849,  c.  17,  gi$  10, 13. 
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State  penitentiary  for  punishment  by  "  stripes,  transportation, 
and  sale.^'  ^ 

182S-^c.  26,  sec.  1-6.  Giving  remedy  by  attachment 
against  the  vessel  where  a  party  has  cause  of  action  against  the 
master  for  carrying  away  slave,  &c.  7,  8.  Sale  of  emanci- 
pated slaves,  for  remaining  in  the  State,  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
court  instead  of  overseers  of  the  poor. 

1830. — An  amended  Constitution.  Bill  of  rights  as  before. 
By  Art.  ILL  sec.  14,  the^ri^t  of  flwffrftg^  ijJixniip^f}  t,Qjy>iitpa. 

1830-ly  c.  39.  Amending  the  slave  code.  Sec.  3.  Prohibits 
meetings  for  teaching  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  reading  or 
writing.  4.  Penalty  on  whites  for  assembling  with  negroes 
for  that  purpose.  5.  Penalty  for  assembling  with  slaves  for 
such  purpose,  or  teaching  any  slave  for  pay.  (This,  apparently, 
does  not  apply  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  slaves,  nor  pre- 
vent private  instruction  of  free  blacks  by  other  persons  of  color.) 
Code  of  1849,  p.  747. 

1832|  c.  22.  An  amending  act,  contains  new  enactments 
against  preaching  by  slaves  and  free  negroes,  and  against  slaves 
attending  any  preaching  of  a  white  minister,  at  night,  without 
written  permission.  3.  "  No  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  here- 
after be  capable  of  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquiring  perma- 
nent ownership,  except  by  descent,  to  any  slave  other  than  his 
or  her  husband,  wife,  or  children."  (Code  of  '49,  p.  468.) 
7.  Punishment  for  writing  or  printing  anything  advising  per- 
sons of  color  to  rebel,  &c.     Code  of  1849,  p.  746. 

1834y  c.  6S.  Amending,  prohibits  the  immigration  of  free 
negroes*  and  provides  for  corresponding  py^f ^ntinnqry  ft|i/l  p^^j- 
nitive  measures,  police  regulations,  &c.  Code  of  1849,  p.  747. 
-^ibao,  c.  t)U.  An  act  zo  suppress  the  circulation  of 
incendiary  publications^  am^cL  for  other  purposes^  recites : 
"  Whereas  attempts  have  recently  been  made  by  certain  aboli- 
tion or  anti-slavery  societies,  and  evil  disposed  persons,  being 

•  Aoeording  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Feb.  21,  1856,  Mr.  William  Church 
hsTiii^  been  arrested  for  yiolatinff  this  law,  by  bringing  back  to  the  State  the 
woDuui  Sylria,  whom  he  had  earned  with  him  to  New  York,  from  Virginia,  where 
iIm  luid  been  hla  slaye— they  having  been  in  New  York  twelve  months, — ^the  llavor 
of  Ridkmond  discharged  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  was  still  a 
slaTe.    Compare  the  proTiso  in  the  law  of  1796,  c.  2. 
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and  reiiidiTig  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  relations  existing  I  etween  master  and  slave  in 
this  State,  and  to  excite  in  our  colored  population  a  spirit  of 
insul'ordination,  rebellion,  and  insnrrtcticn,  \*\  distribntiog 
among  them.  thrc»ugh  the  agency  of  tlie  Unit^-d  States  mail  and 
otlier  means,  certain  ir.ctndiarr  Kx«ks,  pamphlets,  or  other 
writings  vi  an  indammatory  and  misehievons  character  and 
ter.denoy.'*  Sec.  1,  dcvlaris  the  penalty  of  f  ne  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  member  or  agent  c-f  any  aboliti^-n  or  anti-slavery 
s^.»ei<.ty.  "who  shall  come  into  this  Siate,  ai:d  maintain,  by 
sj-eaking  or  writing,  that  t}ie  ow:ure  of  slaves  have  no  prop- 
erty ::i  the  same,  or  advoi-ate  or  advise  the  abolition  of 
slavery."  f?  C^*de  of  '4l*,  p.  74o.  Penalrr  f ..r  writing,  print- 
i::g.  or  circulating  works  denying  tlie  rigl.t  o:  the  masters,  and 
e:. ::.::.:  }tr^»ns  w'f  color  to  ir.s;:rrt-o:i«  n,  pn:»vides  that  fK)st- 
zr.astcrs  ir.av  irive  notice,  •Vc.  i-»ud  ••  t:.At  anv  Ty»stn:aster  know- 
i:.j!y  vi  !:;::ng  the  jrovisi^i.s  kI  t:.:s  aot  s:.a;I  fvrftit,"  &c. 
C.-v.o.  0.  li*>. 

1838,  c.  f'l*.  Er.actir.^  t:  ?.:  free  itrscrs  of  color,  leaving 
:h:- !:::.::s  ..•:  ilie  State  ••  :Vr  :?.e  t  ::ri  vse  of  being  educated/' 
sL:.'*.  :. . :  1 0  pirmi:t«.\i  :o  rt:r.r:\  A-.-.     C\  vie  ^.f  '41^  p.  747. 

1840-1,  c.  7f}.  -4'i  ■:.:-  :r-'vr:rrv  ..v>>.-.>  -r -\\ir  ri>ri 
/  .:  Y-  '/ *^^'^"- >••■■' •.'"'^  •  .  • ;  '*:-:*;r"\,  Ac.  See.  1,  2. 
Pr  :  i':  '.:  ::.v  liir  Ar:::re  c:  iir.y  visr^!  ..w:u\:  cr  navigated  by 
vivi-t*  s  . :  New  York,  rr  :.::y  vcss^!  *ii]  ..rv.ng  for  Xew  York, 
u:..:  :.  :  ■  wr.t-:  Vy  a  .iv'r^v.  v-:'  ::.:>  S:a:v,  :  cf-'re  having  l*een 
i::-^:  t  ttri,  Ac.  o.  So- ur::y  ;»^.;::.s:  v:..':\::.:.  of  State  law 
r*:  .v.ir-.-i.  4-!l.  Anvil.Ar^-  :  rvvii^i. :  s.  1-2.  G:vtr:.or  mav 
SIS*.  .:..:  :::.^  law  w:.,.:-.  :;...::r.t-.;  :*.a:  :':.o  K\cv*.:i:ve  of  New  York 
will  L-  ::'::  ly  w::h  the  ce::-.:^:^:  rK.:\.rrto.  %  .  :.:.v:  :::i:  the  law  of 
Nvw  York,  of  May  r>,  :>4*\  e:i;i:\\:  ^1%  :.:  :  '.:r<%*7  t^<  n'fffti 
iT'tn'':':  'v/^T/^  has  Kxn  ^;^HAit:^:.*  Tl.is  is  aminiud  in  c.  SS 
of  1>4:X  by  snbsritutirg  "  will::  i::.t:<s  o:'  :he  govtr::^r  of  Xew 

*  Bm«o  r.  TVf  Cc<e=x^w.  7  Gr^rxa.  f-.'-i.  *»  :  •  -r'.  ■.-.-. v  or  iz-.:\-rr.:Et  notit-r 

ni^in  vt  Vsr^KAVMB  tb<  ExtxxtzTv  vf  >\w  V  T)k  "^  r  ".'t-:  i-^rrtz.  r-rof  thiro 
iBlmi  fc«B jHtke    Sw  2  ^^wnf*  w^^u  y  2-^ IS.  &zo  ?.^\  v-!l  XXV. 
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York  to  surrender  fugitives  from  the  justice  of  this  State,"  for 
the  condition  above  stated.  The  above  acts  are  repealed,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  county  of  Accomac,  by  c.  96  of  1846/  See  the 
present  law  as  to  vessels  generally,  Code,  p.  730. 

1847-8- — ^A  criminal  code,  c.  2,  sec.  6,  provides  punish- 
ment of  death  for  advising  or  conspiring  with  a  slave  to  rebel, 
&c.  c.  10,  offences  against  public  policy.  Sec.  22-40,  con- 
tain re-enactment  of  former  provisions.  22-24,  impose 
duty,  under  penalty,  on  postmasters  to  give  notice,  to  some 
justice,  of  books,  &c.,  received,  tending  to  insurrection  ;  em- 
powers justice  to  bum  the  same  and  to  commit  the  receiver, 
&c.  34r-37.  Various  provisions  against  free  negroes  remain- 
ing in  the  State  under  penalty  of  being  sold.  88-40.  Punish- 
ment of  whites  instructing  slaves.    Rev.  Code,  c.  194.* 

1849. — ^Tlie  Eevised  Code  in  which  the  existing  law  on 
this  subject  appears  to  be  substantially  re-enacted  in  a  more 
systematic  arrangement ;  with  marginal  references  to  the  origi- 
nal date  of  the  law  and  to  the  cases.'  See  Title  30,  slaves  and 
free  negroes^  in  several  chapters,  relates  to  their  general  condi- 
tion. Title  64,  Crimes  a/nd  punishments ;  c.  198,  Offences 
against  public  poliey,  sec.  22-40,  and  c.  200,  offences  hy  negroes. 
In  c.  3,  sec.  1,  the  right  of  citizenship  of  the  State  is  limited 
to  free  white  persons. 

1861. — A  Eevised  Constitution' preceded  by  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  of  June  12, 1776.  Sec.  V.  art.  19,  provides, 
"  Slaves  hereafter  emancipated  shall  forfeit  their  freedom  by 
remaining  in  the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months  after 
they  become  actually  free,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 


'  A  oegro  bIatc  is  a  pereon  against  whom  a  free  person  may  commit  the  ofTence 
of  nudicioos  or  unlawful  shootine,  stabbing,  dec,  under  the  act  of  9th  Feb.,  1819, 
Carrer's  case,  6  Rand.  660.  DoUy  Chappie's  case ;  1  Yir.  Cases  184,  under  an  act 
irf  1S08.  ^ 

*  The  hiatorical  notes  of  the  compilers  are  also  yery  yaluable. 

'  By  art  20,  "  the  General  Assembly  may  impose  such  restrictions  and  conditions 
M  they  ihaU  deem  proper  on  the  power  of  slaye  owners  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
SDd  may  pass  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  free  negro  popula- 
tion, by  remoTal  or  otherwise.'*  21.  "The  General  Assembly  shall  not  emanci- 
pate  any  alare  or  the  descendant  of  any  slave,  e!Uier  before  or  after  the  birth  of 
Mich  duaffifidmt/* 
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1861. — ^March  31.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves.  1.  That  whenever  a  slave  shall  escape  from 
his  owner  or  person  having  him  in  possession,  if  the  county  or 
corporation  court  of  the  county,  wherein  such  owner  or  person 
resides,  be  not  in  session,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or 
sergeant,  upon  request  in  writing  of  such  owner  or  other  per- 
son or  his  agent,  to  sutnmon  a  court  to  meet  forthwith  at  the 
court-house  of  such  county  or  corporation,  to  hear  proof  of  the 
escape  of  such  slave,  and  that  he  owed  service  or  labor  to  the 
owner  or  person  aforesaid,  and  to  order  such  proof  to  be  entered 
on  the  records  of  such  court,  together  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  slave  so  escaping,  with  such  convenient  certainty 
as  may  be  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  tenth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  concerning  persons  escaping  from  the  ser- 
vice of  tlieir  masters,  passed  eighteenth  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty.  2.  The  clerk  of  such  county  court  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  shall  then  and  there  attend  upon  said 
court,  which  may  consist  of  two  or  more  justices  of  such 
county,  and  the  said  court  when  so  organized  shall  be  a  court 
of  record,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  until  the 
proceedings  are  closed.  Tlie  sheriff,  sergeant,  and  clerk  afore- 
said, shall  bo  authorized  to  charge  the  owner  or  person  afore- 
said such  fees  as  are  allowed  by  law  for  like  services,  and  col- 
lect the  same  as  other  fees  are  collected  by  them  respectively. 

1853,  c.  55.  An  act  establishing  a  colonization  board  and 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  retnoval  of  free  negroes  from 
the  commonwealth^  i.e.  to  Liberia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Sec.  5  levies  a  poll-tax  on  every  male  free  negro  between 
twenty-one  and  fifty-five  years,  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
(See  the  temporary  act  of  1850,  c.  6.) 

1856,  c.  46.  An  act  providing  for  tlie  voluntary  enslave- 
ment of  the  free  negroes  of  this  Commonwealth.  Allows  ne- 
groes above  the  ages  specified  to  petition  the  courts,  in  order 
to  become  slaves  of  such  master  as  they  shall  designate ;  the 
master  to  pay  into  court  one  half  valuation  of  such  slave,  and 
give  security,  &c.  Tlie  status  of  their  children,  already  born, 
is  not  affected.  ,  c.  47.  An  a^t  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for   the  slave  property  of  citizens  of  this   Common- 
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wealth.    Belates  to  inspection  of  vessels  leaving  the  State,  &c. 

,  e.  48.  Amends  chapter  192  of  the  Code,  increasing  the 

penalties  for  the  abduction  of  slaves,  &c.  ,  c.  49.  Amends 

chapter  105,  by  increasing  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  runaway 

slaves,  including  those  in  other  States.    ,  c.  50.  An  act  to 

prohibit  citizens  of  Virginia  from  hiring  their  elcuoes  in  the 

District  of  ColuTnhia.    ,  c.  51.  An  act  to  prevent  the  sale 

ofpoieonoua  drugs  to  free  negroes  and  slaves. 

1858,  c.  29.  An  act  providing  for  the  employment  of  negro 

convicts  on  thepubUc  works.    ,  c.  47.  Amending  Code,  c. 

103,  §  4,  (see  laws  1832„ c.  22,  §  3,)  to  read,  "No  free  negro 
shall  be  capable  of  acquiring,  except  by  descent,  any  slave." 

,  c.  62,  and  1859,  c.  36.    Amending  Code,  in  dealing  with 

slaves. 

1869-60,  c.  54.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  free  negroes 
into  **  absolute  slavery  "  who  are  sentenced  for  offeifces  "  pun- 
ishable by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary."* 

§  542.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.' 
1792,  April  19.  Constitution  adopted  by  Convention.  In 
Art.  3,  no  distinction  is  made  between  "  free  male  citizens  "  in 
respect  to  the  elective  franchise.  Art.  12.  A  declaration  of 
rights — con  tains  no  attribution  of  liberty  as  inherent,  natural,  or 
inalienable.*  Sec.  1  declares  "  all  men  when  they  form  a  social 
compact  are  equal." 

'  Baily  et  aL  V.  Poindexter,  14  Grattan,  132:  that  slares  cannot  elect  to  be 
free  under  a  will  declaring  that  they  may  elect  between  being  emancipated  or  sold 
at  pobHc  auction,  because  tUres  hare  no  legal  capacity  to  choose.  This  case,  de- 
cided Jannary,  1868,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  leading  case  on  the  status  of  slaves 
at  the  preaent  time.  Adams  v.  GOUam  (1855),  1  Patton  and  Heath,  161,  that  a 
wiU  giTmg  the  dioioa  to  a  slaye  to  live  with  either  of  two  persons  mentioned,  as 
ha  may  from  toe  to  time  prefer,  is  void.  The  law  recognizes  no  condition  between 
slATery  and  freedom. 

•  1789,  Dec.,  c  18.  An  act  of  Virginia /<w  the  erection  of  the  JHtirict  of  Ken- 
tMckjf  into  an  independent  State  vests  the  elective  franchise  in  the  adult  "  free 
male  inhabitants."  18  Hen.  c.  14 ;  1  B.  dc  D.  678.  An  act  declaring  the  con- 
wemiaf  Congreu  that  a  new  State  be  fanned  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cotnmon- 
mtaiA  of  Virginia  and  be  admitted  into  this  Union  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tmekf,  pMMd  Fflib.  4.  1791,  recited  the  act  of  Yirj^nia,  and  that  "  Whereas  tiie 
pMsle  oi  the  said  District  of  Kentucky  have  petitioned  Congress  to  assent,"  ^c. 
1  U.  &  Si.  at  L.  189;  2  B.  <fc  D.  191.  No  constitution  for  the  State  had  as  yet 
been  framed.  A  oonvention  in  July,  1790,  had  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
seperaHoD  from  Virginia;  had  fixed  June  1, 1 792,  as  the  time;  and  had  authorized 
the  meeting  of  a  eooTention  to  frame  a  State  constitution.    1  Hildr.  2d  Ser.,  268. 

'  'By  AH,  DC  the  legialatiire  is  declared  to  hare  **  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the 
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1792. — An  act  to  prohibit  dealing  with  slaves.  1  Little's 
Dig.,  e.  44r. 

1794. — An  act  concerning  the  importation  and  emandpor 
tion  of  slaves.  1  Litt.  c.  161.  This  is  founded  on  Art.  9  of  the 
Constitution.  See  1  Litt.  pp.  2il-247,  where  also  the  earlier 
statutes  of  Virginia  are  given,  as  showing  the  former  law  of  Ken- 
tucky, viz. :  1753,  c.  2  ;  1778,  c.  1 ;  1782,  c.  21 ;  1786,  c.  77,  c. 
78 ;  1786,  c.  58 ;  1787,  c.  37 ;  1788,  c.  54 ;  1789,  c.  45 ;  1790,  c.  2. 

1798. — An  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning 
servants  J  2  Litt.  c.  3,  is  like  the  laws  of  the  older  States. 

1798. — An  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts  for 
appreltending  and  securing  runaways,  2  Litt.  c.  2.  This  is  an 
act  collected  from  the  existing  Virginia  laws. 

1793. — An  a^t  to  reduce  into  one  the  several-  a^cts  respecting 
slaveSj  free  negroes^  mulattoes  and  Indians.  2  Litt.  c.  63,  sec. 
1.  That  none  shall  be  slaves,  except  such  as  were  slaves  Oct. 
15,  1785,  and  their  descendants.  11.  That  if  any  negro,  or 
mulatto,  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall  at  any  time  lift  his  or  her 
hand  in  opposition  to  any  person  not  being  a  negro,  &c.,  declared 
punishable,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  thirty  lashes.*  23. 
Repeals  all  laws  heretofore  in  force  respecting  the  importation 
of  slaves.    25.  Is  against  the  importation  of  slaves  brought  into 

emancipation  of  slaves  withoat  consent  of  the  owners  or  withoat  first  payiiur  a 
full  equivalent  in  money,"  nor  **  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  State  from  brinffuur 
with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  tJmtca 
States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  bo  continued  in 
slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  State ;  that  they  shall  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  emancipate  them  "  with  the  usaal  restrictions ;  "  they  shall  have  foH 
power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  tliis  State-as  merchandise;"  and  "  to 
prevent  ony  slave  being  brought  into  this  State  from  a  foreign  country,"  or  those 
who  may  have  been  since  Jan.  1,  1789,  or  thereafter,  imported  into  the  Unlfed 
States."  They  are  also  empowered  to  pass  laws  to  oblige  the  owners  "  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  to  provide  them  with  necessary  clothing  and  provisions,  to 
abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  umb,"  and  in  case  of  neglect, 
Ac.  to  have  them  "sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners." 

'  Ely  V.  Thompson  (1820),  8  A.  K.  MarshaU  73,  this  law,  if  not  repealed  by  a 
later  act  on  riots,  Ac,  "as  it  subjects  the  free  pcrM)ns  of  color  to  punishment  oa 
the  oath  of  the  party,  without  trial,  and  without  the  possibility  or  contradicting 
and  disproving  his  statements,  is  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  State 
Constitution."  The  court  says :  "  But  we  arc  stiU  met  by  the  argument  that  firee 
persons  of  color  are  not  parties  to  the  political  compact  This  we  cannot  admit  to 
the  extent  contended  for.  They  are  certainly,  in  some  measure,  parties.  Although 
they  have  not  every  benefit  or  privilege  which  the  Constitution  secures,  yet  they 
hare  many  secured  by  it  We  n^d  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  how  Cur  they 
are  or  are  not  parties. '  The  court  also  amies  tiiat  aliens,  though  not  parties  any 
e,  are  yet  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  26.  That  ^'  no  slave 
shall  be  imported  into  this  State  as  merchandise,"  under  pen- 
alty ;  but  this  is  not  to  extend  to  immigrants  who  do  not  act  in 
violation  of  sec.  26.  By  sec.  28,  slaves  shall  be  deemed  real 
estate ;  but,  by  sec.  29,  may  be  taken  in  execution.'  This  act 
contains  a  digest  of  the  pre-existing  law,  and  has,  with  amend- 
ments, continued  to  be  the  main  act.  Amending,  as  to  disposal 
of  slaves  by  will,  are  acts  of  1800,  c.  270,  c.  282.  An  act 
of  1802,  3  Litt.  c.  16,  that  slaves  sliall  not  be  permitted  to  hire 
themselves  out. 

1798 — An  act  respecting  the  trial  of  slaves,  2  Litt.  c.  144, 
provides  for  a  jury  before  a  court  of  three  justices.  An  act 
of  1802-3  establishing  circuit  courts,  constitutes  five  jus- 
tices of  the  county  court,  with  a  jury,  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  trial  of  slaves  for  capital  crimes.  See  also  2 
Litt  308 ;  3  Litt.  399. 

1799.— A  new  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declares 
^XL freemen  equal  when  they  form  a  social  compact.  Art.  2, 
sec.  8,  limits  -th^^^^lectiye  franchise  to  whites.  Art.  8,  sec. 
1,  excepts  nefirroes,  mimtToes,  ana  IndTang^om  nailitj^service.* 

1801.* — ^An  act  that  "slaves  brought  into  this  State  for 

'  Baltzell  V.  Hall,  1  Litteirs  R.  99.  "  Slaves,  by  nature,  are  chattels,  notwith- 
Btiuiding  all  sUtatory  proyisioiis  declaring  them  real  estate/'  And  see  Carroll  v, 
CcHuieU,  2  J.  J.  MarahaU,  Ky.  R.  201. 

•  Art  X.  860. 1,  corresponds  with  Art  IX.  of  the  former.  Sec.  2  provides  that, 
"  The  Geaeral  Assembly  snail  pass  laws  providing  that  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  immigrating  to,  and  any  slave  hereafter  emancipated  in  and  refusing  to 
leave  tiiis  State,  or  having  left  shall  return  and  settle  within  this  State,  shall  be 
deemed  gnilty  of  felony,  and  pnnished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  therefor." 
(See  act  of  1807-8,  sec.  3.)  "In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  felony,  no  inquest  by  a 
grand  jury  shaU  he  necessary,  but  the  proceedings  in  such  prosecutions  shall  be 
regulated  by  law,  except  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to 
deprive  them  of  the  priiolege  of  an  impartial  trial  by  a  petit  jury."  (See  Jarman 
«.  Patlersaii,  7  Muuroe,  645.) 

*  Aa  act  of  1808  respecting  fugUiveB  from  justice,  8  Litt  89 ;  sec.  1,  empowers 
the  Ooremor  to  deliver  up  the  person  claimed  when  his  identity  has  been  deter- 
mined b^  a  justice.  Siqpplemental  is  3  Litt  803.  A  new  act  in  1815,  6  Litt.  c. 
207»  which  devolves  on  the  circuit  judges  the  determination  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  demanded.  An  act  of  1820,  Sess.  L.  p.  856,  is  directed  to  the  case  of  a 
demaad  from  another  Stale  for  a  person  who,  on  claim  of  ownership,  should  have 
removed  from,  each  State  another  as  his  slave  alleged  to  have  escaped  from  him. 
The  net  proridee  for  a  decision  by  a  circuit  judge,  whether  the  person  so  removed 
by  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  the  slave  of  the  latter,  and  on 
thai  deeiflion  the  person  claimed  by  the  other  State  is  to  be  delivered  up  or  die- 
charged.  M.  A  B.  746.  See  State  of  Ohio  v.  Forbes  and  Armitage,  in  8  Western 
Law  Joomal  (Jnly.  1846),  p.  370.  An  act  of  1840,  Sess.  L.  p.  114,  authorizes  the 
arrest,  before  demand  made,  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  .committed  in  other 
States.    See  1  R.  S.  of  1860,  567,  8. 
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merchandise,  or  which  sliall  be  passing  through  this  State,  by 
land  or  water,"  if  executed  therein  for  felony,  are  not  to  be 
paid  for.    2  Litt.  c.  344. 

1808,  c.  13.  An  act  limitmg  actions  in  certain  casesy  2  Dig. 
764.  Reciting  evils  from  dormant  claims  to  freedom,  founded 
on  the  effect  of  certain  acts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on 

slaves  formerly  within  their  jurisdiction.*    ,  c.  17,  Sess.  L. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  future  migration  of  free  negroes  and 
mulaUoes  into  this  Sta/te.  3  Litt.  601.  Prohibits  the  same 
and  provides  for  the  sale,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  of  such  aa 
may  violate  the  provisions  for  their  departure. 

1810. — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  crimes^ 
conspiracies^  and  insurrections  of  slaves^  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  and  for  their  better  government  4  Litt  e.  236. 
Penalty  of  death  declared  for  conspiracy  to  rebel,  for  poison- 
ing, for  rape  on  a  white.  (R.  S.  p.  638.)  Trustees  of  towns, 
as  well  as  justices,  are  empowered  to  punish  slaves  for  misbe- 
havior. 

1814. — Amending  tlie  law  as  to  importation  and  emanci- 
l)ation.  5  Litt.  p.  293.  Prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves 
except  by  persons  intending  to  settle.  See  additional  acts  in 
1818,  Sess.  L.  p.  638 ;  1833,  Sess.  L.  p.  258 ;  M.  &  B.  1482; 
1841,  1846,  Sess.  L.  p.  70  ;  1849,  Sess.  L.  p.  21 ;  R.  S.  629    • 

1815. — An  act  giving  owners  a  right  of  action  against 
persons  abusing  their  slaves,  5  Litt.  c.  268.     R.  S.  634. 

1822. — An  act  directing  the  legal  forms  to  be  followed  in 


*  Amy  V.  The  State  (1822).  1  Litt  326:— this  act  held  not  to  violate  either  tlie 
State  constitution  or  of  that  of  tlie  United  States.  The  question  princfpftUy 
considered  was,  who  are  citizens  in  view  of  tlie  4tli  art.  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  majority  of  Uio  court  holding  that  blacks  cannot  be  dtisens; 
that  plaintiff  could  not  have  been  such  in  another  Stiite,  *'  unless  she  belonged  to 
a  class  of  society  upon  which,  by  the  institutions  of  the  States,  was  conferred  a 
right  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the  State ;"  thel^ 
from  the  general  course  of  legislation  and  customary  law  in  the  several  States, 
there  is  a  presumption  agiunst  any  such  being  a  citizen  in  any  State.  Botit  wcyoM 
seem  that  evidence  mi^ht  be  given  to  show  that  it  was  so.  lb.  884.  mils  J., 
dissenting,  held  the  plaintiff  a  citizen,  if  emancipated  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Const  of  the  United  States,  but  waived  "  the  qoestion  whether 
any  slave  emancipated  in  any  manner  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constito. 
lion  can  become  a  citizen  because  bom  here ;  and  whetlier  any  State  can  proride 
for  the  emancipation  of  these  creatures  so  as  to  make  them  citizens  whue  Con- 
gress holds  the  power  of  naturalization.**  lb.  848.  Comp.  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  19  How.  418. 
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emancipation,  Sees.  L.,  p.  260.  An  act  of  1823,  Sess.  L.  c. 
56S,  directs  the  county  court,  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
to  issue  a  certificate  thereof.  Acts  of  1841,  c.  92, 1842,  c.  91, 
require  bond  against  becoming  chargeable,  <fec.,  to  be  taken 
thereafter,  in  cases  of  emancipation.* 

1828. — An  act  to  preverU  the  removal  of  persona  of  color 
who  may  he  iound  to  service.  2  Morehead  and  Brown,  1293. 
An  act  of  1825,  Sess.  L.  p.  137,  provides  for  binding  out  poor 
free  children  of  color.     Sec.  4  of  the  same,  that  any  negro 

not  claimed  as  a  slave  may  get  free  papers.'    .  An  act  t^ 

prevent  masters  of  vessels  and  others  from  employing  or  remov- 
ing persons  of  color  from  this  Stoic.  Assembly  acts,  c.  675. 
Additional  is  act  of  1827,  Sess.  L.  p.  178.  An  act  of  1831, 
Sess.  L.  54,  enacts  that  ferrymen  on  the  Ohio  river  shall  not  set 
slaves  over  from  this  State. 

1830« — ^An  act  amending  the  slave  code.  2  Mor.  and  Br. 
1302,  1480,  declares  penalties  for  enticing  away  slaves,'  for 
concealing  or  assisting  them  in  escaping,  directs  that  slaves,  if 
inhumanly  treated,  shall  be  taken  from  their  masters  and  sold 
to  others.  An  act  of  1840,  Sess.  L.  123,  that  free  negroes,  &c., 
concealing  slaves,  shall  be  punished  by  whipping. 

1834. — An  act  that  free  persons  of  color  convicted  of 
vagrancy  or  keeping  disorderly  houses  may  be  hired  out  for 
three  months.    2  M.  and  B.  1221. 

1836. — An  act  to  secure  the  reward  of  persons  appre- 
hending fugitives,  Sess.  L.  436.    Another  of  1838,  increases 

the  reward  in  such  case,  Sess.  L.  158.    .  An  act  to  prevent 

dower  slaves  being  removed  from  the  State,  Sess.  L.  361. 

1838. — An  act  prohibiting  slaves  from  traveling,  Sess.  L. 
155.* 

'  Ned  «.  Seal,  2  Bibb.  298.  issue  of  a  woman  who  is  by  a  will  to  be  free,  at  a 
fiitare  time,  bom  before  thai  time  are  slaves.  But  the  role  may  depend  on  the 
qnettion  whether  the  condition  of  such  woman  is  still  that  of  chattel  slave  or  of  a 
usgal  peraon  owing  service.  In  the  Roman  law  such  persons  {Btaiu  liberie  Dig. 
L,  zl  t.  S,  §  1)  were  still  res,  to  whom  the  law  of  increase  applied  (Vol.  I.  p.  211, 
nu),  bat  where  bondi^e  of  a  legal  person  has  supervened,  the  doctrine  may  not 
apply.  See  Roffin,  f,  in  Mayho  v.  Sears,  S  Ired.  226 ;  1  Cobb  on  Slavery,  77,  78, 
aod  cases,  and  nort,  Del.  law  of  1810,  and  cases. 

*  Qtsktry  V.  MeMinnis,  8  Dana,  382,  all  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood 
preaomed  slaves. 

*  See  in  2  West  L.  Joom.  233,  case  of  Delia  Webster,  in  1844. 

*  As  to  liabiUiy  of  stage  proprietors,  Johnson  <fcc.,  v.  Brjran,  1  B.  Mnn.  292. 
VOL.  n. — 2 
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1840. — ^An  act  regulating  proceedings  in  suits  for  freedonii 
Sess.  L.  172. 

1842. — An  act  requiring  jailors  to  advertise  negroes 
arrested  as  runaway  slaves,  Sess.  L.  p.  76.  Another  act  on  the 
subject  in  1861,  Sess.  L.  7. 

1846. — An  act  that  the  enticing  slaves  to  run  away  or 
inciting  to  rebellion  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 

penitentiary,  Sess.  L.  p.  21. .  An  act  that  free  negroes 

shall  not  manufacture  or  sell  liquor,  Sess.  L.  54,  R.  S.  of  1852, 
p.  643.  Laws  of  1856,  Sess.  L.  42,  on  sale  of  liquors,  regulat- 
ing slaves  and  free  negroes. 

1850. — An  act  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  other  than 
the  owner  to  give  a  pass  to  a  slave,  Sess.  L.  p.  48 ;  R.  S.  634. 
.  A  new  Constitution.  Art.  11.  sec.  8  limits  elective  fran- 
chise to  whites.  Art.  XII.  a  bill  of  rights.  Sec.  1.  Declares  the 
equality  of  "  all  freemen  when  they  form  a  social  compact" 
2.  Declares  "  that  absolute  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  lib- 
erty, and  property  of  freemen  exists  nowhere  in  a  republic — ^not 
even  in  the  largest  majority."  3.  Declares  "  the  right  of  prop- 
erty is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction ;  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  increase 
is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any 
property  whatever."  4.  "  Tliat  all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,"  &c.,  "  that  they  have  an  inalienable  right  to  alter, 
reform  or  abolish  their  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper."  In  other  sections  rights  are  attributed  to  all 
"  persons,"  and  in  others  to  all  "  citizens."  * 

1852. — ^Revised  Statutes,  c.  7.  Boata^  &c.  Sec.  3.  Liability 
as  to  escaped  slaves.'  Ch.  93,  Tit.  Slaves^  runa/voay€^  free  ne- 
groes^ and  emancipation*  contains  the  substance  of  the  above 
laws.  Art.  11  is  an  enactment  against  immigration  of  free 
negroes,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  direction,  pun- 
ishing such  immigrating  negroes  by  imprisonment  on  their 
remaining.  Art.  1  declares  "no  persons  shall  be  slaves  in 
this  State,  except  such  as  are  now  slaves  by  the  laws  of 

'  Art.  X.  correq)ondB  with  Art  X.  of  the  preceding  constitntioB. 

*  BraclEcn  v.  Steamboat  Gulnare,  Id  B.  Munroe,  468. 

'  Cases  on  emancipation,  in  view  of  going  to  a  free  State, — Anderson  v.  Craw- 
ford, 15  B.  Munroe,  889;  Noon'a  v.  Patton's  AdnoL,  lb.  688 ;  Smith  v.  Adam,  18  IK 
888. 
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this  commonwealth,  or  some  other  State  or  Territofry  of  the 
United  States,  or  snch  free  negroes  as  may  hereafter  be  sold 
into  slavery  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  future  de- 
scendants of  such  female  slaves.  2.  Every  person  who  has 
one-fourth,  or  other  larger  part,  of  negro  blood,  shall  be  deemed 
a  mulatto,  and  the  word  negro,  when  used  in  any  statute,  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  mulatto  as  well  as  negro."  8.  Slaves, 
after  this  chapter  takes  effect,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  per- 
sonal estate,  &c.  Amending  are  1854,  Sess.  L.  168 ;  1866, 
Sees.  L.  p.  73  ;  1857-8,  p.  6  ;  and  see  R  S.  of  1860. 

§  543.  Leoislatiok  of  thb  State  of  Mabyland. 
1776,  Nov.  3.  A  Declaration  of  Rights.  Art  3.  "That 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the  common  litw  of 
England,  &c.,  &c.  In  Art.  6,  it  is  said,  "  Every  man  having 
property  in,  a  common  interest  with,  and  an  attachment  to  the 
community,  ought  to  have  a  right  of  suffrage."  There  is  no 
attribution  ^f  rights  as  inherent,  natural,  or  inalieiiable.  In 
ArL  17,  "  Every  freeman  "  ought  to  have  remedy,  &c.  In  Art. 
21,  "  No  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,"  &c.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  Nov.  8,  electors  for  delegates  are  "  all  freemen, 
residents,"  &c.  An  act  of  1801,  c.  90,  altering  the  qualification, 
^■^^"'^tfi  Riiff'^g^  ^o  ^Lifoc     See  1809,  c.  83 ;  1810,  c.  33. 

1783,  c.  23.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  bringing  of  slaves 
into  this  Stale.  Temporary.  Amending  are,  1791,  c.  57 ; 
1794,  c.  43,  c.  66 ;  a  new  act,  1796,  c.  67. 

1790,  c.  9.  Amending  1752,  c.  1 ;  and  1791,  c.  75 ;  con- 
cerning petitions  for  freedom  ;  both  rep.  by  1796,  c.  67. 

1787,  c.  83.  Against  slaves  being  permitted  to  hire  them- 
selves out   Suppl.  see  1817,  c.  104 ;  see  Code,  Art  66,  §§  26-31. 

1796,  c.  67.  An  act  reloMng  to  negroes^  and  to  repeal^  &c. 
Prohibits  introduction  of  slaves  generally,  but  exceptions  as  to 
persons  coming  to  reside.  (Exceptions  are  made  by  many 
public  and  private  acts  of  later  date.  See  1797,  c.  15  ;  1798, 
c.  76;  1812,  c.  76;  1813,  c.  55;  1818-9,  c.  201.)  Sec.  5. 
Against  voting,  &c.,  by  slave  manumitted  since,  &c.,  and  re- 
ceiving their  evidence  against  whites.  12,13.  Repeal  1752,c.l, 
and  allow  manumission  by  will.     14.  ''  Whereas  it  is  contrary 
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to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  inflict  personal  penalties  on  children  for  the  offence 
of  their  parents,"  Ac,  repeals  law  for  the  servitude  of  the  issue 
of  certain  "inordinate  copulations."  (See  an^,  laws  of  1715, 
c.  44 ;  1728,  c.  4.)  Other  sections  contain  regulations  com- 
mon in  slaveholding  States.  The  last  ei^umerates  and  repeals 
several  acts  passed  since  1783  on  the  subject.  This  has  been, 
with  many  amendments,  the  leading  statute.  Supplemental 
are  1804-5,  c.  90 ;  1805,  c.  66,  c.  80 ;  1806-7,  81 ;  1807,  c.  164. 

IGTOl,  c.  109.  Slaves  are  allowed  to  give  evidence  against 
free  negroes  charged  with  stealing.  Amends  1751,  c.  14,  s.  4 ; 
confirmed  by  1808,  c.  81.  (By  Code  of  1860,  Art.  36,  §§  1,  3, 
negroes,  slaves  or  free,  are  competent  against  negro,  &c. ;  *but 
never  against  whites.) 

1802-3,  c.  96.  Relating  to  nmaway  servants  and  slaves ; 
amended,  by  1810,  c.  63 ;  1817,  c.  112,  so  as  to  guard  against 
negroes  being  sold  for  expenses  when  not  claimed  as  slaves. 

1804-6|  c.  90.  Punishing  runaway  negro  servants  for  years 
by  extending  their  time.  (On  runaways,  see  Code,  art.  66,  §§ 
3-11.) 

1806,  c.  66.  Restricts  the  issue  of  certificates  of  freedom, 

,  c.  80.  To  prevent  free  negroes  selling  com,  wheat,  and 

tobacco  without  license. 

1806,  c.  56.  To  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  negroes. 
Siicli  persons  not  leaving  on  notice  may  be  sold  for  time  to  pay 
expenses ;  not  to  extend  to  negroes  employed  in  navigating 

vessels,  and  wagoning.   (See  Code,  art.  66,  §§  44, 51.)   ,  c. 

81.  Negroes  not  to  have  guns,  &c.,  and  for  apprehension  of 
runaways ;  See  1833-4,  c.  Ill ;  1834-5,  c.  160;  and  Code,  art. 
60,  §22. 

1808-9|  c.  81.  Suppl.  to  1715,  c.  44.  Admits  testimony  of 
slaves  in  prosecution  of  free  negroes. 

1809y  c.  83.  Elective  franchise  restricted  to  "  free  white 

male  citizens,"  (confirmed  by  1810,  c.  33.)  ,  c.  138  on  crimes, 

&c.,  sec.  2,  death  penalty  for  slaves  or  whites  witli  them  raising 
rebellion ;  imprisonment  for  years,  for  conspiracy.  21.  Yalue 
of  slave,  executed  or  imprisoned,  to  be  paid.  (A  suppl.  act 
of  1818--99  c.  197,  substitutes  whipping  and  transportation  for 
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impiisomnent    See  also  1819-20,  c.  169.)    ,  c.  171.  The 

condition  of  the  issue  bom  of  female  slaves  daring  limited 
6eryitii4^  to  be  slaves,  if  not  otherwise  regulated  by  the  manu- 
mittor  of  the  mother.^ 

1810,  c.  15.  Belating  to  manumissions  and  to  protect 
slaves,  who  are  such  for  a  limited  time,  from  being  sold  out  of 
the  State.  See  1817,  c.  112 ;  1824-6,  c.  85,  171,  of  like 
purpose.  ,  c.  63.  For  the  free  discharge  of  negroes  impris- 
oned as  runaways,  when  not  claimed,  &c.     See  1817,  c.  112. 

1814-6,  c  92.  Repeals  1728,  c.  4.  - 

1817,  c.  227.  For  the  protection  of  owners  in  certain 
counties,  also  1820-1,  c.  88,  containing  ordinary  provisions. 

1818-9,  c.  157.  (Suppl.  to  1809,  c.  138.)  Punishment  for 
enticing  slaves  to  run  away.  Suppl.  is  1827-8,  c.  15, ;  c.  208, 
limiting  the  use  of  jails  by  private  owners. 

1821,  c.  240.  Substitutes  whipping  as  a  punishment  of 
slaves,  instead  of  cropping  the  ears,  as  by  1723,  c.  16. 

1826-6,*  c.  93.  Free  negroes,  instead  of  being  imprisoned 
for  crimes  are  to  be  whipped,  or  may  be  sold  for  slaves  for 
term  of  years,  to  be  taken  from  the  State;  by  1826-7,  c.  229, 
§9,  are  to  be  imprisoned  and  then  banished  under  penalty  of 
being  sold  as  slaves  for  term,  &c. 

1831-2,  c.  281.  An  act  rdaUng  to  the  people  of  color  in 
this  Stdte^  providing  a  board  of  managers,  fund,  &c.,  for  the 
removal  of  free  people  of  color  to  Liberia,  in  connection  with 
the  State  Colonization  Society.  Suppl.  are  1832-3,  c.  145  ; 
c.  296,  c.  316." 

1831-2,  c.  323.  An  act  relating  to  free  negroes  and  slaves. 
Forbids  introduction  of  slaves,  either  for  sale  or  residence,  and 
the  immigration  of  free  negroes  (see  Code,  art.  66,  §§44,  51) ; 
imposes  many  disabilities  on  the  resident  free  people  of  color, 
and  contains  provisions  tending  to  their  removal  and  to  induce 
emigration  to  Liberia.  Tlxis  was  the  leading  act,  amended  by 
laws  of  1832-3,  c.  40;  c.  317,  which  combine  the  exceptions 

*  S«e  ante,  p.  17,  note  1. 

*  From  1821  to  1826  Resolutions  were  yearly  passed  by  the  legislature  on  the 
grieranoe  in  the  encouragement  given  in  Pennsylvania  to  Uie  escape  of  slaves. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  Am.  Ck)Ionization  Soc.  is  merely  * 
prirate  corporation  under  the  law  of  the  State. 
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to  the  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Sapple- 
mentary  are,  1833-4,  c.  87;  c.  224;  1834-5,  c.  75;  c.  124; 
c.  284;  1835-6,  c.  61,  c.  200  s.  3,  c.  325,  c.  329;  1838-9,  c. 
69  ;  1839-40,  e.  15,  c.  35,  e.  36,  c.  38 ;  1841-2,  c.  272,  c.  323; 
1842-3,  c.  163,  c.  213,  c.  279,  sec.  3,  4,  c.  281 ;  1845-6,  c.  94, 
e.  105,  c.  153  ;  1846-7,  c.  166,  c.  355. 

1833-4,  c.  224.  Extending  the  time  of  runaways,  if  slaves, 
for  limited  periods.  Snppl.  1845,  c.  105.  See  Patterson  v. 
Crookshanks.    7  Gill,  211. 

1835-6,  c.  325.  Makes  the  printing  of  papers  calculated  to 
excite  and  create  discontent  among  the  people  of  color  a  felony, 
and  "  high  offence  against  the  supremacy  of  this  State." 

1836-7,'  c.  150.  Against  the  navigation  of  vessels  under 
the  sole  command  of  negroes,  &c.,  extended  by  law  of  1837-?, 
c.  23,  and  of  1853,  c.  446.    See  Code,  Art.  66,  sec.  67. 

1838-9,  c.  63.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reoo/pt/are  of  fugi- 
tive slaveSj  enacts  that  the  running  away  of  a  slave  into  any 
State  or  the  District,  shall  be  felony ;  on  conviction,  the  slave 
to  be  sold,  purchaser  being  bound  to  remove  him.  (Code,  Art. 
30,  §§  174, 175.)  Sec.  4.  "  That  on  evidence  of  the  escape  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  demand  such  slave  from  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  any  State  or  Territory  into  which 
such  slave  may  have  escaped."  Re-enacted  in  substance,  by 
law  of  1^47-S,  c.  309.  See  case  of  Mark,  in  Rollin  C.  Hurd 
on  Habeas  Corpus,  &c.,  p.  601,  oxi^poist  eh.  xxv. 

1841-2,'  c.  272.  Making  it  felony  for  a  free  negro  "  to  call 
for,  demand,  or  receive,"  abolition  papers,  &c.,  and  makes  it  a 
duty  of  grand  juries  to  examine  the  postmasters,  &c. 

1842-3/  c.  163.    Supplementary  to  the  last;  authorizes 

'  The  law  ISSG-?,  c.  197,  is  An  act  to  artktnd  the  Constitution  and  fotm  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  be  effectual  if  confirmed  by  the  GeDeral 
Assembly  after  the  next  electioo.  Sec.  26.  That  the  relation  of  master  and  sUre 
sluiU  not  be  abolished  except  by  a  biU  passed  with  certain  formaUties,  "  nor  then, 
without  full  compensation  to  the  master  for  the  property  of  ^hich  he  shaU  be 
thereby  deprived/* 

*  A  report,  with  resolutions,  of  April  6,  1841,  relates  to  the  controrersy  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vir^nia  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  supporting  the 
view  of  Virginia. 

■  A  resolution  of  Feb.  28,  1842,  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  arguing  from  reservations  made  in  the  deeda  of  ces- 
sion. 
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justices  to  search  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  suspected  of  having 
**  abolition  papers,"  &c.,  "  using  as  little  violence  to  the  feelings 

of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  as  is  compatible,"  &c.    ,  c. 

281.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  formation  and  assemblage  of  secret 
societies  of  negroes.  See  Code,  Art.  66,  §§  58-66 ;  Art.  30, 
§§  146-150.* 

1846-6|  c.  340.  Eecites  that  in  case  of  slaves,  "trans- 
portation or  banishment  is  no  adequate  punishment  for  the 
higher  grades  of  offences,"  &c. ;  enacts  punishment  as  of  other 
persons,  reimbursement  of  owners,  &c.  Supplemental  is, 
1849-50,  c.  124.  But  sale  and  transportation  of  negroes  for 
crimes  is  restored  by  Code,  Art.  30,  §§  194-200. 

1846-7|  c.  27.  Removes  the  distinction  made  by  sec.  2  of 
c.  13,  of  the  act  of  1717,  between  "  persons  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  those  not,"  (fee,  and  enacts  "  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  any  Indian  slave  or 
free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighboring  States,  be  ad- 
mitted and  received  as  good  and  valid  evidence  in  law  in  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever  that  may  hereafter  be  depending 
before  any  court  of  record  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
State,  wherein  any  white  person  is  concerned." 

1849,  c.  165.  An  a^  to  repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  this  State^ — with  exception  of  slaves 
convicted  for  crimes.  Penalties  for  bringing  and  buying  such 

slaves.  (SeelCodeofl860,p.450.)  ,c.296.  Criminal  law  ; 

new  penalties  for  enticing  slaves  to  run  away. 

1861,  May.  A  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  Convention.' 
Decl.  of  Rights.  Art.  1.  Declares  that  "  all  government  of 
right  originates  from  the  people,  is  founded  on  compact  only," 
ifec,  and  that  the  people  have  always  the  power  to  alter,  &c. 

*■  A  re«oIndoD  of  Feb.  28, 1844,  for  application  to  Congress  for  a  law  making 
the  rMcne  of  fuffifciye  slaires  a  criminal  offence. 

'  Compare  Uie  alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  the  legislative  act  of  1837,  c. 
197.     Bee  opposite  note  1. 

Art.  21  of  this  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  "That  no  free  man  ought  to  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,"  Ac,  but  "  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  legislature  firom  passing  all  such  laws  for  the  government,  regulation, 
and  disposition  of  the  firee  colored  population  of  this  State  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary." Art  III.  sec.  48,  in  the  Constitution.  "  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any 
law  abolishing  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  it  now  exists  in  this  State." 
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Art.  5.  "  Every  free  white  male  citizen  having  the  qnalifica- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  ought  to  have  the  right 
of  suffrage."  The  Constitution,  Art.  I.  sec.  1,  limits  the  fran- 
chise to  "  free  white  male  persons." 

1864^  c.  273.  An  act  imposing  restrictions  on  free  negroes 
and  their  employers  in  their  contract  for  service.  See  Code, 
Art.  66,  ^§  76-87.^ 

1858,  c.  307-  An  act  to  prevent  slaves  from  gaining  their 
freedom  in  certain  cases.  Sec.  1.  When  freed  under  condition, 
under  deed,  or  will, — condition  must  first  be  fulfilled.     2.  To 

be  manumitted  only  between  certain  ages.    ,  c.  366.     An 

act  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  sla/oes  from,  homing  or  using 
hoots  on  the  Potomac  river. 

1860,  c.  322.  Amending  the  Code  of  Public  General 
Laws.'  Art.  66,  sec.  42-46.  "  By  adding  thereto  Certain  new 
sections  prohibiting  manumission  of  negro  slaves,  and  author- 
izing free  negroes  to  renounce  their  freedom  and  become  slaves.*' 
The  children  under  five  years  of  a  woman  making  such  choice 
are  to  be  slaves ;  if  above  five  years,  to  be  bound  out.  See 
Code,  art.  66,  §  43.  ,  c.  232.  A  local  act  for  the  princi- 
pal counties  gives  them  power  to  accept  more  stringent  regu- 
lations of  free  negroes. 

§  544.  Legislation  of  tiie  District  of  Columbia  :  " 
1790.    An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  andperm^a- 

'  Barke  v.  Joe,  6  Gill  A  Johns.  186.  In  Maryland  a  negro  is  presumed  to  be  a 
slave,  and  in  suit  for  freedom  must  prove  descent  from  free  ancestor,  or  manumis- 
sion.   Also,  Hall  V.  Mnllin,  fi  liar.  A  Johns.  190. 

*  In  this  code,  published  1860,  no  title  Slaves  appears.  The  law  respecting 
slaves  is  under  the  title  Negroes.  Art.  66,  Sec.  1,  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  phra- 
seolojry.  "  Negroes  have  been  held  in  slavery  as  the  property  of  their  owners 
from  the  earliest  settlement  thereof,  and  are  and  may  be  hereafter  held  in  slavery 
as  the  property  of  their  owners ;  and  every  owner  of  such  negro  is  entitled  to  hU 
service  ana  labor  for  the  life  of  such  negro,  except  in  cases  where  such  negro  can 
show  that,  by  the  grant  or  devise  of  the  owner,  or  some  former  owner  of  such 
negro,  or  his  or  her  maternal  ancestor,  a  shorter  period  of  service  has  been  pre- 
scribed." 

'  The  legislative  power  of  Congress  is  derived  from  the  provision  in  Art.  1, 
sec.  8,  of  the  constitution,  "  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States."  The  residue  of  the  paragraph  is, — "  and 
to  exorcise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
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nent  seai  cf  the  gcvemmefd  of  the  United  States.  I.  Stat.  U.  S. 
130,  sec  1.  "  That  a  district  of  territory  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  to  be  located  as  hereafter  directed,  on  the  river 
Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the  months  of  the  eastern 
branch  and  the  Connogocheqne,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ac- 
cepted for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Bisites,  jnwided  neverthelesSj  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  [Md.]  within  such  district  shall  not  be  affected  by 
this  acceptance  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  gov- 
ernment thereto,  and  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law 
provide."  An  amending  act  of  1791, 1.  St.  U.  S.  214,  includes 
Alexandria  town  and  county  from  Virginia  in  this  act.*  Eetro- 
ceded  in  1846. 

1801. — An  act  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia,  II. 
St  TT.  S.  103,  sec.  1,  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
respectively  shall  continue  in  force  in  the  portions  of  the  Dis- 
trict ceded  by  them.    .  A  supplementary  act,  11.  St.  IT.  S. 

115,  sec  6,  "  that  in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  provide  that  criminals  and  fugitives  from 
justice  or  persons  held  to  labor  in  any  State  escaping  into 
another  State  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
said  district  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 

tore  of  the  State  in  which  the  name  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forta,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  But  mere  purchase  of  title  for 
these  pnrposea  does  not  give  jorisdiction  to  3ie  (Jnited  States.  Story's  Comm.  § 
1 227  and  citations.  Ck>hens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  424,  and  Story's  Comm.  g^  1 228- 
1235.  is  a  leading  case  on  the  nature  of  the  power  of  Congress.  It  is  therein  held 
that  the  leglslatu>ii  of  Congress  for  the  District  is  not  like  that  of  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, local  in  its  extent,  but  is  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union;  and,  it 
woold  seem,  has  national  extent  while  derived  from  national  authority,  or  that  Con- 
gress m^  give  it  that  extent.  The  question  might  occur  in  connection  witii  the 
subject  of  this  treatise,  if  Congress  should  enact  a  law  determining  the  status  of 
persons  within  the  IMstrict.  whether  such  law  had  beyond  the  District  any  greater 
effect  than  a  State  law  would  have.  It  seems  too  that  the  status  of  persons  within 
the  IHstrict  rests  now  on  national  authority ;  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  there 
estabUsbed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  doctrine  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia  would  also 
raqaire  the  law  of  the  District,  the  forts,  <bc.,  to  be  classed  with  municipal  law, 
having  national  authority  and  national  extent,  in  that  distribution  of  the  laws  of 
tile  U.  S.  which  was  made  anUy  Vol.  I.  p.  460,  or  that  it  should  be  separately 
daased  aa  a  law  having  local  or  national  extent,  according  to  circumstances. 

Congress  has  entire  control  over  the  District  for  every  purpose  of  govern- 
ment There  is  no  division  of  powers,  as  between  the  general  and  a  State  govern- 
ment. Kendal]  v,  the  U.  S.  12  Peters,  624.    " 

'The  cession  of  the  Maryland  part  of  the  District  was  made  Dec.  23,  1788 ;  of 
the  Virginia  portion,  Dec.  8, 1789. 
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cause  to  be  apprehended  and  delivered  up  Buch  criminal  fugi- 
tive from  justice  or  person  fleeing  from  service  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  shall  be  found  within  the  District,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  executive  authority  of 
the  several  States  are  required  to  do  the  same ;  and  executive 
and  judicial  offioers  are  hereby  required  to  obey  all  lawful 
precepts  or  other  process  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assisting  in  such  delivery." 

1802.— An  amending  act,  II.  Stat.  U.  S.  193,  sec.  7,  that 
no  ])art  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  in  force 
in  the  District  "  shall  ever  be  construed  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  hire  them  within,  or  remove  them  to  the 
said  district  in  the  same  way  as  was  practised  prior  to  the 

passage*   of  the  last  act."      .  An  act  incorporating  the 

inhabitants  of  Washington  City,  II.  Stat.  195,  sec.  2,  confines 
the  ballot  to  free  whites.  (1804,  a  supplementary  act.)  There 
is  no  mention  made  of  slaves.  Sec.  6.  Among  the  powers  of  the 
corporation — "to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  night  and  other  dis- 
orderly meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes^  and  mulattoes,  and  to 
punish  such  slaves  by  whipping  not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months  for  any 
one  otience,  and  to  punish  such  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  for 
such  uftences  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for 
any  one  oftence  ;  and  in  case  of  inability  of  any  such  free  negro 
or  mulatto  to  pay  and  satisfy  any  such  penalty  and  costs  thereon, 
to  cause  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  confined  to  labor  for 
such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  as 
may  be  deemed  equivalent  to  such  penalty  and  costs." 

1812.— ^-Iw  act  to  amend,  &c.  II.  Stat.  U.  S.  765,  sec.  9. 
"  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inhabitant  or  inliab- 
itants  in  either  of  the  said  counties,  [of  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria,] owning  and  possessing  any  slave  or  slaves  therein,  to 
remove  the  same  from  one  county  into  another  and  to  exercise 
freely  and  fully  all  the  rights  of  property  in  and  over  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  therein  which  would  be  exercised  over  him,  her 
or  them,  in  the  county  froin^  whence  the  removal  was  made, 

'  But  see  Butler  r.  DutaU,  4  Cranch,  107.    L«e  r.  Lee,  S  Peters,  44. 
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EDjihing  in  the  legislative  acts  in  force  at  this  time  in  either  of 
the  said  connties  tcthe  contrary  notwithstanding."* 

1831.; — An  ac^foT  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columhia.  IV.  St  XT.  S.  448,  sec.  16-18,  speak  of  slaves 
being  punishable  as  therein  provided,  though  concluding  with, 
"  provided  that  this  act  «hall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
slaves."  17.  Declares  the  offence  of  carrying  off  free  negroes 
with  intent  to  keep  or  sell  as  a  slave,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

1846. — :An  act  to  retrocede  Alexandria  county  to  Virginia. 
IX.  St  U.  S.  35.  Sec.  3.  That  the  existing  jurisdiction  and 
laws  shall  continue  until  Virginia  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
extension  of  her  "jurisdiction  and  judicial  system."  -4.  Re- 
quires the  assent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  retrocession. 

186  0|  Sep.  20.  An  act  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.^  IX.  Si.  U.  S.  467.  J?«^V,&c.,"  that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  slave  whatever  for  the-purpose  of  being  sold,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  in  depot,  to  be  subsequently  transferred 
to  any  other  State  or  place  to  be  sold  as  merchandise ;  and  if 
any  slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  said  District  by  its  owner 
or  by  the  authority  or  consent  of  its*  owner  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  such  slave  shall  thereupon  become  liber- 
ated and  free.  2.  And  he  it,  &c.,  that' it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  each  of  the  corporations  of  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown^  from  time  to  time  and  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  abate,  break  up,  and  abolish  any  depot  or  place 
of  confinement  of  slaves  brought  into  this  District  as  merchan- 
dise, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  such  appropriate 

'  See  tiie  act  of  Congress  of  1801,  and  the  Maryland  law  of  1796,  against  im- 
portfltkm.    Also,  Lee  v.  Lee,  8  Peters,  44.  * 

*  One  of  the  so^mlled  Compromise  Acta  of  1850.     See  vol.  L,  663. 

*  So  ftr  aa  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  act  of  legislation  where  this  pronoun  is 
Una  used,  where  "  his  or  her  '*  is  employed  in  the  State  laws. 

A  eompOation  bv  W.  6.  Snethen,  1848,  is  entitled  The  Black  Code  of  the  District. 
Tbere  is  no  geaenlCode  Ibr  the  District  A  code  prepared  by  Judge  Cranch,  under 
aaihatity  of  Congress,  April  29,  1816,  was  pub^hed  1819,  though  never  adopted. 
Anotber  was  rejected  in  1856  bypopular  vote.  A  compilation  was  made,  in  1881, 
bj  A,  DstIb.  Another,  by  Mr.  Tnrifl,  is  understood  to  be  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. 
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means  as  may  appear  to  either  of  the  said  corporations  expe- 
dient and  proper.  And  the  same  power  is  hereby  vested  in 
the  Levy  Conrt  of  Washington  county,  if  flny  attempt  shall  be 
made,  within  its  jurisdictional  limits,  to  establish  a  depot  or 
place  of  confinement  for  slaves  brought  into  the  said  District 
as  merchandise  for  sale  contrary  to  this  act." 

§  645.  Legislation  ok  the  State  op  MASSAcifusETrs.^ 
1780.  First  Constitution  of  the  State.'  The  preamble  de- 
clares the  enjoyment  of  "natural  rights  "  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of 
government.  Declaration  of  Rights,  Art.  1,  declares  that  "all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen* 
tial  and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties ;  that 
of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  in  fine 
of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness."" 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  3  Hildreth's  Hist  p.  891.  "  In  1777,  a  prize  ship  from 
Jamaica,  with  several  slaves  on  board,  was  brought  into  Salem  Dy  a  privafceer. 
The  slaves  were  advertised  for  sale,  but  the  General  Oourt  interfered  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty." 

*  In  Bradford's  Hist,  of  Moss.  p.  277,  and  appendix,  it  is  said  th«b  in  1778,  a 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people,  and  that  "  the  greatest  olnection  ta  it 
was  that  there  was  no  bill  of  rights,  or  that  the  natural  and  inalienable  rlghta  of 
the  people  w<!re  not  expressly  reserved  and  secured.** 

"  In  Betty  A  al.  v.  Horton  (1833),  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  6  Lel^'i 
Rop.  622.  H.'  St.  Geo.  Tucker,  President. — "  The  jury  has  found  the  Constitotion  of 
Massachusetts,  containing  a  provision,  like  our  own' bill  of  rights,  declaring  "  all 
men  born  free  and  equal?'  This  it  would  seem  is  the  onl}'  provision  in  tlie  lawa 
or  Constitution  of  that  State,  upon  this  interesting  subject.  Looklnji:  to  the  actnal 
state  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  knowing,  as  we  all  know,  that  Its  slaves  were  few 
in  number  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
take  this  declaration  less  as  an  abstraction  than  we  mustreeard  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  our  own  bill  of  rights.  We  should  readily  extend  it  to  mean  at  least  as 
much  as  the  common  law,  which  does  not  recognize  slaver}*  as  reconcilable  with  a 
residence  upon  British  soil.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  it  may  go  farther. 
The  common  law,  I  take  it,  is  to  be  conwdered  rather  as  declaring  the  mere  ^jtahu 
of  the  party,  while  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  annulling  the  bond  bv  which  he  is 
fettered,  unless  ho  asserts  his  right  and  establishes  it  by  the  adjudication  of 
a  competent  tribunal.  Then,  indeed,  it  passes  in  retM  adjudicaium  ;  and  upon  well 
received  principles  of  national  Fi.  e.  int<ir national]  law  this  decision  upon  the 
Tiffkt  by  a  tribunal  having  coniplet<^  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  is  concliiaive 
ever\'where.  But,  unless  the  right  of  the  slave  is  so  asserted  and  established,  tha 
comnion  law  has  not  the  effect  of  knocking  off  his  shackles ;  nor  can  it  be  invoked 
as  his  protector,  upon  his  return  to  that  country  where  he  had  formerly  been  a 
slave.  Such,  I  incline  to  think,  is  the  substance  of  the  cases  of  Wiiliams  ». 
Brown,  8  Bos.  and  Pull.  69,  and  (iff  "  the  mongrel  woman  Grace,**  decided  by.  Lord 
Stoweli,  and  mentioned  by  counsel  and  by  Judge  Green  in  Ilunt-er  v.  iSilcherp 
1  Leigh.  179,  181.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  it  seems  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  must  have  been  interpreted  to  have  a  more  extensive  operati(m,  as  it 
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1786,  June  22,  c.  8.  Act  for  the  orderly  solemnization 
of  marriage.  Sec.  7.  "  No  person  authorized  to  marry  shall 
join  in  marriage  any  white  person  with  any  negro,  Indian,  or 
mulatto,  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  all  such  manHiages 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void." 

1788,  Mar.  26,  c.  11.  An  act  to  prevent  the  sluve-trade^ 
and  for  granting  relief  to  the  faniilieB  of  such  unhappy  per- 
sons as  may  he  ktdnajped  or  decoyed  away  from  this  Coimnon- 
%cealth.  Enacts  that  "  No  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
other  person  residing  within  the  same,"  shall  import,  transport, 
buy,  or  sell,  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  slaves."*   And 

appears  to  hare  been  decided,  that  the  issue  of  a  female  slave,  though  boni  prior  to 
the  Conatitiition,  was  free ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  206.  If  this  be  so  the  Constitution  has 
receired  an  interpretation  which  goes  to  divest  tlic  title  of  the  master  to  break  the 
bonds  of  the  slave  and  to  annul  the  condition  of  8er\'itude.  It  emancipates  and  sets 
free  by  its  own  force  and  efficacy,  and  docs  not  wait  the  enforcement  of  its  princi- 
ples bv  judicial  decision.  It  is  more  operative  than  the  common  law  and  more 
resembles  the  effect  of  our  statute,  declaring  free  all  olavos  imported  contrary  to 
law.  But  this  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  Conotitutiun  of  Massachu-^etts 
by  its  coorts.  which  we  would  of  course  respect  and  follow,  if  we  were  sufficiently 
advised  of  them.  But,  without  their  reports  here,  we  should  perhaps  venture  too 
far  to  rest  oor  decision  upon  the  Massachusetts  (.'tmAtitiition.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary,**  Ac.  In  this  case  the  question  was  of  the  freedom  of  slaves  who  had 
been  brought  back  to  Virginia  after  being  taken  to  Massachusetts.  They  were 
held  free. 

*  MenUon  has  already  been  made  (Vol  I.  264,  n.)  of  siuts  brought,  before  the 
RevoIatl4in,  in  Massachusetts,  for  freedom  by  negroes  held  in  slaveri',  in  some  of 
which  it  was  urged  that  no  person  born  in  the  colony  could  be  a  slave.  In  the 
caae  of  Inhabitants  of  Winchendon  «.  Inhabitants  of  Hatfield,  4  Mass.  128.  decided 
in  1808,  Pkrsons,  Ch.  J.,  sMd — "In  an  action  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Littleton, 
bmnght  to  recover  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  negro  against  Tuttlo,  his  former 
reputed  master,  tried  in  Middlesex,  October  term,  1796,  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
chargliig  the  Jury,  stated,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  negro  bom 
in  the  State  before  the  present  Constitution  ( 1780)  was  horn  free,  although  bom  of 
a  female  slave."  But  Judge  Parsons  added, "  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the 
KCBcra]  practice  and  common  vsao^  had  been  opposed  to  this  opinion."'  And  his 
deeisioa  of  the  caae,  which  reg^arded  the  settlement  of  a  negro  pauper,  is  based 
upon  the  iMfrthat  he  was  a  slave  in  1776;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  ho  was 
or  was  not  a  native  of  the  colony. 

It  aeema  that  within  a  year  or  two  nftei:  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the 
general  question  of  the  legality  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  brought  before 
tha  eouiia,  but  no  eontemporaneons  report  of  the  deci.sion.H  appears  to  bo  extant. 
S  Hildr.  S9l.  la  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield,  Parsons.  Ch.  J.,  said — "  Slavery  was 
folrodaoad  Into  this  country  soon  after  its  first  settlement,  and  was  tolerated  until 
tta  ratifieittoa  of  the  present  Constitution.  The  slave  was  the  property  of  his 
Direct  to  his  orders  and  to  reasonable  correction  fi>r  misbehavior,  was 
Ue,  like  a  chattel,  by  gift  or  sale,  and  was  assets  in  the  hands  of  his 
r  or  admliiistrator.  If  the  master  was  guilty  of  cmel  or  unreasonable  casti- 
pttw  of  hla  fllaTe,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  peace ;  and 
I  bdkve  tta  ihiTa  waa  allowed  to  demand  sureties  of  the  peace  against  a  violent 
later,  which  generally  caused  a  sale  to  another  master.  And  the 
» dava,  acooraing  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  was  the  property 
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whereas  divers  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth, 
or  residents  therein,  have  been  privately  carried  off  by  force, 
or  decoyed  away  under  various  pretences,  by  evil-minded  pe^ 
sons,  and  with  a  probable  intention  of  being  sold  as  slaves 
without  the  same  ;  and  though  sufficient  provision  is  made  for 
public  justice  in  such  case  by  common  law,  and  an  act  estab- 
lishing the  right  to  and  the  form  of  the  writ  de  homine  reple- 
giando^^  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  bringing  actions  for 
damages  by  the  friends  or  families  of  any  inhabitants  who  may 

of  her  master.  Under  these  regulations  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  in  general 
mild  and  humane,  and  the3'  sufTered  hardships  not  CTeater  than  hired  servanta. 
Slaves  were  sometimes  permitted  to  enjoy  some  privileges  as  a  peculium,  with  the 
profits  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  their  manuiousion ;  and  liberty 
was  frequently  granted  to  a  faithful  slave  by  the  bounty  of  the  master,  sometimes 
in  his  life,  but  more  commonly  by  his  last  will  Several  negroes  bom  in  this 
country  of  imported  slaves  demanded  their  freedom  of  their  masters  by  suit  at  law, 
and  obtained  it  by  a  judgment  of  court.  The  defence  of  the  master  was  faintly 
made,  for,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  a  restless,  discontented  slave  was 
worth  little ;  and  when  his  freedom  was  obtained  in  a  course  of  legal  proceedtnKi^ 
the  master  was  not  holden  for  his  future  support  if  he  became  poor.  But  in  UM 
firrtt  Action,  involving  the  right  of  the  master,  which  came  before  the  Sopreme 
Judicial  Court,  ofler  the  establinhment  of  the  Constitution,  the  juds^s  declared  that 
by  virtue  of  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  slavery  in  this  State  waa 
no  more." 

In  Inhabitants  of  Andovcr  t*.  Inhabitants  of  Canton  (1816),  18  Mass.  661,  Fir- 
ker,  Ch.  J.,  said — "  Indeed,  we  find  the  court,  early  after  the  adoption  cf  (mr 
Constitution,  deciding,  not  only  that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  oy  that  Con- 
stitution, but  that  the  issue  of  two  slaves  born  in  Wedlock  in  the  year  1778  waa 
boru  free, — ^probably  upon  the  principle  that,  although  slaves  acquired  in  a  foreigii 
country  might  remain  bound  during  their  lives,  yet  that  in  a  free  country  they 
could  not  transmit  their  slavery  to  their  posterity.  This  was  settled  in  the  cue 
of  Littleton  v.  Tuttle.  The  practice,  however,  was,  as  suggested  by  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  in  his  comments  upon  that  case,  to  consider  such  issue  as  daves.  and  the 
property  of  the  master  of  the  parents,  liable  to  be  sold  and  transferred  like  oKfu 
chattels,  and  as  assets  in  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators.*' 

In  Lanesborough  n  Westiield  (1819),  16  Mass.  76,  Judge  Parker  seems  to  jus- 
tify the  decisions  on  the  following — "  By  the  colonltl  law  of  1646,  no  bond-siaTerv 
could  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  war,  or  such  ts  will- 
ingly sold  themsidves  or  were  sold  to  the  inhabitants' (Ancient  Chartlrs,  Ac  See 
in 'Vol  I.,  p.  260) ;  of  course  the  children  of  those  who  in  fact  were,  or  who  were 
reputed  to  be,  slaves,  not  coming  within  the  des(iription,  could  not  be  held  as 
slaves." 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  the  paper  mentioned  Vol.  1,  p.  264,  has  described  three 
suits  occurring  in  1781,  involving  the  status  of  a  negro  named  Quork  Walker,  "in 
which,  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  highest  court,  it  was 
decided  authoritatively  that  slavery  no  longer  existed  in  Massachusetts."  Mr. 
Washburn  has  transcribed  the  substance  of  the  brief  used  by  the  counsel  for  the 
negro  before  the  jury  in  the  higher  court.  He  supposes  that  the  illegaUty  of 
slavery  was  not  attributed  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  1780. 
Thcrcis,  however,  in  the  briet  as  described  by  him,  little  or  nothing  else  to  rest 
on  that  can  be  called  law,  if  the  definitions  adopted  in  the  commencement  of  this 
treatise  are  correct. 

'  Law  of  1787,  Feb.  19,  enacts  that  every  person  imprisoned  is  entitled  to  tte 
writ  -'  ;.•    I  ■ 
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be  carried  off," — ^provides  that  any  friend  may  bring  an  action 
Id  the  name  of  the  inhabitant  carried  off,  under  bonds  to  apply 
the  money  recovered  to  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  per- 
son, &c. 

1788,  March  26,  c.  21.*  Act  for  suppressing  rogues^  vagor 
handsj  &c.,  the  last  section  of  which  enacts :  "  No  person  being 
an  African  or  negro,  other  than  a  subject  of  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, or  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the  United  States,  to  be  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  which 
he  shall  be  a  citizen,  shall  tarry  within  this  Commonwealth  for 
a  longer  time  than  two  months,  and  upon,  complaint  made  to 
my  justice  of  the  peace  within  this  Commonwealth  tliat  any 
such  person  has  been  within  the  same  more  than  two  months, 
the  said  justice  shall  order  the  said  person  to  depart  out  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  in  case  that  the  said  African  or  negro  shall 
not  depart  as  aforesaid,  any  justice  of  the  peace  witliin  this 
Commonwealth,  upon  complaint  and  proof  made  that  such  per- 
son has  continued  within,  this  Commonwealtli  ten  days  after 
notice  given  him  or  her  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  Ehall  commit 
the  said  person  to  any  house  of  correction  within  the  county, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  said  house,  until  the  session  of  the  Peace  next  to  be 
holden  within  and  for  the  said  county  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
said  house  of  correction  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment  to  the 
said  court  on  the  first  day  of  their  said  session,  and  if  upon 
trial  at  the  said  court  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  said 
person  has  thus  continued  within  this  Commonwealth  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  he  or  she  shall  be  whipped  not  exceed- 
ing ten  stripes,  and  ordered  to  depart  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth within  ten  days ;  and  if  he  or  she  shall  not  so  depart, 
the  same  process  shall  be  had,  and  punishment  inflicted,  and  so 
tc€ie9  quoties.^ 

18i84^*  c,  177.  An  act  for  the  orderly  solemnization  of  mar- 

>  CkNtfkitation  of  the  U.  S.  adopted  by  Mass.  Sept.  18, 178S. 

*  1894,  c  165,  ToL  18,  Gen.  L.  An  act  in  additi&n  to  the  mU  relating  to  fugi- 
ii9mfromJuMtiee.  Sec  2.  Prescribes  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
end  to  donsiiH,  and  empowers  the  Governor  to  issue  warrant  for  delivery  and 
ramoraL  See  K  8.  c  142,  see.  7-11.  Held  constitutional  in  Ck>mmonw.  v,  Tracy, 
6  MetcaK  68S. 
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riages,  repealing  former  acts,  but  excepting  sec.  7  of  the  act  of 
1786.    Same  law,  R.  S.  c.  75,  s.  5 ;  c.  76,  s.  1. 

1843,'  cb.  5.  An  act  relating  to  marriages  between  individ- 
uaU  of  certain  races.  Repeals  provisions  of  R.  S.  against  in 
termarriago  of  whites,  negroeK;  ifcc. 

,  c.  69.     An  act  further  to  protect  personal  liberty^ 

Sec.  1.  Xo  judge  or  justice  to  take  cognizance  of  any  case  un- 
der act  of  Congress,  Feb.  12,  1793.  2.  No  sheriff  or  other  offi- 
cer shall  arrest,  or  detain,  or  aid  in  arresting  or  detaining  in 
any  public  building  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  any  per- 
son claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Any  justice,  &c.,  violating 
this  act,  to  forfeit  a  sum,  &c.,  or  be  imprisoned,  &c.  General 
Stats,  c.  144,  §g  58-67. 

1855,  c.  489.  An  act  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  the  Conimomoealth  of  Ma^fsaehusctts.  Sec.  1.  All 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  further  to  protect,  &c.  (of  1843),  shall 
apply  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  Sept.  18, 1850,  relating  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor.  2.  The  111th  ch.  of  R.  S.  declared  to  mean 
that  every  person  imprisoned,  itc,  is  entitled  to  tlie  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  that  chapter.  3.  What  courts  may  issue  the  writ.  4,  On 
demand  of  either  party,  a  trial  by  jury  shall  be  ordered,  if  from 
return  it  shall  appear  that  the  person  detained  is  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  from  service  in  another  State.  5.  Jury  how  sum- 
moned. 6.  Claimants  to  make  statement  in  writing.  Burden 
of  proof  to  be  on  claimant.  7.  Declares  that  any  who  shall 
remove  any  person  being  in  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth, 
''  who  is  not  '  held  to  service  or  labor '  by  the  *  party '  making 
'  claim/  or  wlio  has  not  *  es(»aped  '  from  the  '  party '  making 
*  claim/  or  whose  "  service  or  labor  ■  is  not "  due '  to  the  *  party  ' 
making  'claim/ within  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  the  Con- 

*  RiMnlve  of  1839.  April  8.  Proamble.  "  Wherea*.  uiulor  the  Uw»  of  several 
StaU"!}  of  the  riiion.  oitizeii»  of  thi:«  Coiimionwoalth  visit inj;  thi^sc  (!^Utefl  for  pur- 
posed (if  btwinew.  or  driven  thither  by  iiiLsfttrtane.  <tften  have  been  and  continiM 
to  be,  thi>iijrh  t^uiltlosk}  of  eriine.  caict  into  prison.  !«ubjet-ti'd  to  oneroud  fines,  and  ia 
many  instances  sold  into  slavery :  therefore.**  dc. 

v'The  common-lftw  writ  da  homine  replei^ando  had  In^en  abolii^hed.  See  R  3. 
of  1834.  e.  Ill,  8.  38.  It  was  restored  by  law  of  ISiii.  «\  221.— .4n  oH  to  retton 
tki  irUl  hjfjmrp  aa  qm9iAom»  of  pertonal  frettiom.  Xo  exception  is  made  aa  to  per- 
ns daimed  as  fivitiToa  from  labor  or  from  justice.     General  Laws,  c.  144, 

4Kft7. 
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stitntion  of  the  United  States,  on  tlie  pretence  that  such  person  " 
is  BO  held  and  has  escaped,  shall  be  jpunished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  8.  Persons  sustaining  the  injury  above  speci- 
flCff'may^sustain  action  for  damages.  9.  No  person  holding 
any  office  under  the  State  may  issue  warranl~l)r  pr6c€^^  or 
grazfTcertificate,  under  the  laws  of  Congress  of  IWS  and  1850. 
10.  Penrity  by  losg.  of  office  and  future  disqualification.  11, 
Attorney  for  claimants  of  fugitives  disqualified  from  acting 
thereafter  as  counsel  or  attorney  in  the  State  courts.  12.  The 
preceding  two  sections  not  to  apply  to  removal  from  judicial 
office,  but  the  performance  of  the  actions  therein  specified  shall 
be  sufficient  for  impeachment,  as  violation  of  good  behavior. 
13.  No  person  qualified  to  issue  warrant  and  certificate,  in 
virtue  of  office  under  the  United  States,  may  at  the  same  time 
hold  <>ffice  under  the  State.  14.  Judicial  officers  who  continue 
to  hold  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  deemed  to  violate  good 
behavior,  and  made  liable  to  removal.  15.  State  officers, 
sheri£b,  &c.,  declared  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  arresting  persons  claimed  as  fugitives.  16.  The  volunteer 
militia  forbidden  to  act  in  seizing,  &c.,  and  declared  punish- 
able in  like  manner.  17.  The  governor  to  appoint  county 
commissioners  to  defend  persons  claimed  as  fugitives.  18.  To 
be  paid  by  the  State.  19.  State  jails  not  to  be  used  for  the 
detention  of  persons  claimed.  20.  Habeas-corpus  laws  to 
apply  to  these  cases.  21.  Act  declared  not  applicable  to  fugi- 
tives from  justice.*    22.  Inconsistent  acts  repealed.' 

1868,  c.  175.  An  act  to  amend  the  above.  Sec.  1.  For- 
bids the  tenure  of  judicial  office  under  the  State,  except  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  by  persons  holding' such  office 
under  the  United  States,  or  the  office  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, and  forbids  any  justice  holding  the  latter  office  to  issue 
any  process  or  try  cause.    2.  Limits  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

^  An  act  in  relation  to  fuffitivenjromjtutice, Iawb  of  1867,  c.  289,  provides  that 
penon  arrested  as  such  shaU  not  be  delivered  up  "  until  ho  shall  have  been 
■qtiJMy^  of  the  demand  made  for  his  surrender,  and  shall  have  had  opjportunitj  to 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  he  shall  claim  such  right  of  the  officer  making 
the  aiiuat.  The  act  of  1859,  c  81,  prescribes  the  evidence  without  which  such 
deiiTery  ahofl  not  be  made.    Oen*l  Stat  ch.  177,  g^  IS, 

*  Rctomed  bv  the  governor  (Oardner),  with  objections,  and  passed  by  a  two- 
tkird  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Assembly. 

TOI*  IL — 8. 
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sections  of  the  amended  act.  3.  Repeals  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  sections.    Gen'l  Stats,  c.  144,  §  67. 

§  546.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Maine.' 

1819. — State  Constitution  adopted  by  a  convention.    Art. 

1,  sec.  1.  That  "  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,"  ifec,  &c.  In  some  sections  rights  are 
attributed  to  **  every  citizen,"  in  others,  to  "  every  person." 
Art.  II.  sec.  1,  declaring  the  elective  franchise,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  color.  The  militia  law  of  1821  specifies  whites  as 
liable  to  duty.    K.  S.  of  1821,  ch.  144,  §  1. 

1821. — An  act  far  the  protection  of  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  citizens  and  for  other  purposes.*  K.  S.  of  1821,  c.  22,  sec.  1. 
Declares  the  punishment  for  removing  "  any  person  lawfully 
residing  and  inhabiting  therein  to  any  part  or  place  without 
the  limits  of  the  same  without  his  consent,"  except  for  militaiy 
defence  or  when  "  sent  by  due  course  of  law  to  answer  for  some 
criminal  offence."  No  special  reference  is  made  to  fugitive 
slaves.  .  A  law  regulating  marriage,  declares  "  all  mar- 
riages between  a  white  person  and  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mu- 
latto shall  be  absolutely  void."  K.  S.  of  1821,  c.  70,  §  2. 
K.  S.  of  1847,  c.  59,  sec.  3. 

1838,  c.  323.  An  act  affainst  kidnapping  or  selling  for  a 
slave,  "  without  lawful  authority."  E.  S.  of  1857,  c.  118, 
§19. 

1855,  c.  182.  An  act  further  to  protect  personal  liberty. 
Sec.  1.  State  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  forbidden  to  take 
cognizance  of  cases  under  Acts  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1860. 

2.  Sheriffs,  &c.,  shall  not  assist  in  arresting  those  claimed  as 
slaves.  3.  Penalty  on  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  &c.  4. 
Not  to  be  construed  to  affect  officers  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditional is  c.  43  of  1 857,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  attor- 
ney to  defend  persons  claimed  as  slaves.  But  these  acts  appear 

*  Act  of  Congre88  for  the  Admisaion  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  Mareh  S,  ISSO. 
nL  Stat,  U.  8.  644. 

'  An  act  of  1821  and  of  1888,  c.  880,  anthorize  the  goyernor  to  delivar  op  per- 
sons charged  as  fagitives  from  justice.  R.  8.  of  1821,  c.  118,  §  2 ;  R.  S.  of  IMO, 
e.  174,  §  2 ;  R.  a  of  1857,  c.  188,  §5.  In  the  index  to  R.  S.  of  188(V-88,  the 
titles  f/a«e«,  tuffrowt  ^c.,  do  not  appear. 
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to  have  been  repealed  by  E.  S.  of  1857,  in  which  only  the  pen- 
alties on  sheriffs,  &c.,  for  aiding  in  the  arrest,  &e.,  of  persons 
claimed  as  fugitive  slaves  are  retained.  See  R.  S.  c.  80,  §  63. 
1857,  c.  63.  An  act  declaring  all  daves  hrotight  by  their 
masters  into  this  Staie  free^  and  to  punish  any  attempt  to  exer- 
cise atUhoriiy  over  tJiem.    K.  S.  of  1857,  c.  118,  §  29. 

§  547.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  * 

1783.  Constitution  adopted  ;  with  Bill  of  Eights  declaring 
Art.  1.  "All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent; 
therefore,  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the  people, 
is  founded  in  consent  and  instituted  for  the  general  good."  2. 
"All  men  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inherent  rights; 
among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acqniring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and,  in  a  word, 
seeking  and  obtaining  happiness."  3.  "When  men  enter  into 
a  state  of  society  they  surrender  up  some  of  their  natural  rights 
to  that  society  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others ;  and 
without  such  an  equivalent  the  surrender  is  void."  4.  "Among 
the  natural  rights  some  are  in  their  very  nature  inalienable, 
because  no  equivalent  can  be  given  or  received  for  them.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  rights  of  conscience."  12.  "  Every  member 
of  the  community  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by  it  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,"  &c.  Other  attributions 
of  rights  are  made  in  language  applying  to  all  natural  persons. 

A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  Sep.  6, 1792,  with  the  same 
Bill  of  Bights.  The  only  amendment  thereafter  was  the  aboli- 
tion, in  1862,  of  certain  property  qualifications  for  office.  Sec 
Compiled  Laws  of  1863. 

There  appears  not  to  have  been  any  action  of  the  legislative 
department  in  reference  to  slavery.  Its  unlawfulness  in  New 
Hampshire  must  be  caused  by  this  Bill  of  Eights ;  or  here,  as 
in  Maaaachnsetts,  it  may  be  said  that  slavery  was  abolished  by 
the  Conatitution.'    1792,  Dec.  28,  a  militia  law  specifies  white 

'  ITti*  8epl  11.  Aimetto  adopt  and  take  the  name,  title,  and  title  of  State  in 
Vum^  CUom§ m  NtwHampMre,  enacted  "by  the  councU  and  assembly."  Laws 
•d.fi€t«rtT8a 

A  State  CSooaiitiitlonpropofled  by  a  convention  in  1779,  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  Ibe  pecple.    CoO.  K.  xL  Hist  8oc.  p.  165. 

•irateUiHlstn.  asd  86r.l76.  In  the  index  to  the  N.  H.  Body  of  Laws. 
1  ITMy  tilt  words  n$gro,  mulatto,  Indian,  slave,  servant,  are  not  found.  The 
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persons  as  subject  to  enrollment.    Tlie  law  of  1857  makes  no 
distinction. 

1857. — An  act  to  secure  freedom  and  the  ^rights  of  dttBen- 
ship  to  persons  in  this  State.'  Laws,  c.  1955.  Sec.  1.  Enacts 
"  that  neither  descent,  near  or  remote,  from  a  person* of  African 
blood,  whether  such  person  is  or  may  have  been  a  slave,  nor 
color  of  skin,  shall  disqualify  any  person  from  becoming  a  citi- 
zen of  this  State,  or  deprive  such  person  of  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  thereof.  2.  Any  slave  who  shall  come 
or  be  brought  into,  or  be  in  this  State,  with  the  consent  of  his 
master  or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come,  or  be  brought  into,  or  be 
in  this  State,  involuntarily,  shall  be  free.  3.  Every  person  who 
shall  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold  in  this  State  in  slavery,  or  as  a 
slave,  any  person  of  whatever  color,  class,  or  condition,  in  any 
form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
confined  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  five  years:  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  act  lawfully  done  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person  in  the  execution  of  any  legal 
process.  4.  Section  first,  of  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  Com- 
piled Statutes'  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  in  any  case  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  color  or  of  African  descent,  born  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  having  the  other  requisite  quali- 
fications, from  voting  at  any  election  ;  but  such  person  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  right  of  suflfrage  as  fully  and  lawfully  as 
persons  of  the  white  race." 

§  548.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Vermont.' 

1777,  July  2.     Constitution.*  Chap.  I.  is  a  declaration  of 

rtatntes  on  marriage  make  no  distinctions  founded  on  color.    On  the  law  of  kid- 
nappinfi^,  sec  State  v.  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  550. 

'  In  the  Rev.  Statutes  of  1842,  ch.  228,  and  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1863,  ch. 
2.S8, — Of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  governor  of  the  State  is  empowered  to  make 
the  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  in  other  States. 

•  Which  provides  that  "  every  male  inhabitant  of  each  town,  being  a  native  or 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age,"  (&c.,<fcc. 

'  For  the  history  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  State  Government,  see  Vtsrmont  State 
Papers,  8vo.  ed.  1823. 

*  Established  by  Convention  without  being  then  submitted  to  the  e^.ectors  for 
ratification,  see  Vt  St.  P.  p.  241 ;  bat  afterwards  ratified,  with  some  Amendmentt 
in  1793 ;  see  note  to  Compiled  Laws  of  1860,  p.  4Y. 
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the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Art.  1. 
"That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights,  amongst  which 
are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty ;  acquiring,  pos* 
sessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety.  Therefore,  no  male  person,  bom  in  this 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law 
to  iserve  any  person,  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice,  after  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  nor  female,  in  like  man- 
ner, after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they 
are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they  arrive  to  such  age, 
or  bound  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines, 
costs  or  the  like."  Ch.  11.  Art.  18,  gives  the  elective  fran- 
chise without  regard  to  color. 

1779. — An  act  for  securing  the  general  privileges  of  the 
people^  and  estahlishing  comman  law  and  the  Constitution  as 
part  of  the  laws  of  this  State.  Kecites  in  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fundamentals,  concluding, — "  or  in  case  of  tlie 
,  defect  of  such  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  some  plain  rule 
warranted  by  the  word  of  God." 

"  That  all  the  people  of  the  American  States,  within  this 
State,  whether  thej'  be  inhabitants  or  not,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
justice  and  law  that  is  general  for  this  State,  in  all  cases 
proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority  and  courts  of 
judicature  in  the  same,  and  that  without  partiality  or  delay  ; 
and  that  no  man's  person  shall  be  restrained,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  That  common  law,  as  it  is  generally  practiced  and  under- 
stood in  the  New-England  States,  be  and  is  hereby  established 
as  the  common  law  of  this  State. 

"  That  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  as  established  by  Gen- 
eral Convention  held  at  Windsor,  July  and  December,  1777, 
together  with  and  agreeable  to  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  shall  be  made  in  such  Constitution  agreeable  to  the  44:th 
section  in  the  plan  of  government,  shall  be  forever  considered 
hdd  and  maintained,  as  part  of  the  laws  of  this  State."  Yt. 
State  Papers,  288. 

1786|  Oct.  30. — An  act  to  prevent  the  sale  andtransporta. 
iicn  qf  negroes  and  mulattoes  out  of  this  Stale,    Laws  of  1787, 
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4to,  p.  105.  "  Wliereas  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  all 
the  subjects  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  whatever  color,  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  unless 
they  have  forfeited  the  same  by  the  commission  of  some  crime, 
and  the  idea  of  slavery  is  expressly  and  totally  exploded  from 
our  free  government.  And,  whereas  instances  have  happened 
of  tlie  former  owners  of  negro  slaves  in  this  Commonwealth 
making  sale  of  such  ])ersons  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  their 
being  liberated  by  the  Constitution,  and  attempts  been  made  to 
transport  such  persons  to  foreign  parts  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,''  prohibits,  under  penalty  in  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party.  This  act  does  not  appear  in  the  Digest  of 
ISOS.  It  appears  to  have  been  repealed  with  the  revision  of 
the  hiws  at  the  admission  of  the  State,*  being  supposed  to  con- 
flict witli  the  fugitive-slave  provision.  See  Tyler,  J.,  in  Select- 
men of  Windsor  v,  Jacob,  2  Tyler's  Vt.  R.  199. 

1797. — Xov.  4.  An  act  adopting  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  did  a  ring  that  all  jnrsonn  shall  he  equally  entitled  to 
the  Ih.nfjit  and  jyrin'lrge  of  law  and  justice.  Dig.  of  1S08,  p. 
51.  See.  1.  Adopts  the  common  law,  so  far  as  applicable, 
&{.\  2.  "'  All  the  citizens  of  the  Tnited  States  shall  within  this 
State,  or  Commonwealth,  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  law  and  justice  with  the  citizens  of  this  State."'  3.  "That 
no  person's  body  shall  be  restrained  or  iniprisoned  unless  by 
authority  of  law.''     K.  S.  of  1S40,  p.  177. 

1828. — ronstituti«»n  amended  by  the  declaration,-^*^  No 
j)erson  who  is  not  already  a  freeman  i»f  this  State  shall  be 
entitleil  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  unless  he  be  a 
natural  born  citizen  of  this  or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  lie  shall  have  been  naturalized,  agi-eeably  to  the  acts 
of  C\»ngress.'' 

1840,  c.  S.  An  act  to  exttud  thr  right  of  trial  hy  jury. 
Sec.  1.  •'Whenever  an  allegcil  fui:itivi»  tri»m  senice  or  labor 
to  which  he  is  held  under  the  laws  i»f  other  States,  shall  have 
escajKHl  into  this  State,  tlie  claim  to  the  services  nf  such  alleged 

'  Actd  of  CongTO**,  Fob.  IS.  17'.>1.     An  *t^:  tn' thr  .nrfiiuioN  *»t  tkt  SinU  ^f 
Venmmt  imto  tkU  I'mioH,  I  Stal.  l*.  S.  1'.>1.     :!  R  cV  P.  Vy.i.  an  i  \Ur.  J.  I7?I.  aii  act 
effect  to  the  Lam-*  of  the  Vaiti'U  Sta(i>  witltia  tlio  ^^tato  uf  V«nuuut.     1 
&  197.    t  B.  4  I>.  2U1. 
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fugitive,  his  identity  and  the  fact  of  his  having  escaped  from 
another  of  the  United  States  into  this  State  shall  be  determined 
by  a  jury,"  2-4.  Proceedings :  and  that  on  verdict  for  the 
claimant  a  certificate  shall  be  granted.  5.  If  the  verdict  be 
against  the  claimant,  the  alleged  fugitive  shall  not  be  again 
arrested  on  the  same  claim,  and  to  remove  him  shall  be  kid> 
napping.  6.  State's  attorney  to  advise  and  assist  the  alleged 
fugitive.  7.  Who  shall  have  subpoenas  at  public  expense.  8. 
Bond  required  of  the  claimant  before  making  the  arrest.  9, 10. 
To  remove  contrary  to  this  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor ;  under 
penalty.  11.  Declared  not  to  apply  to  master  and  apprentice. 
TiuB  act  is  repealed  by  the  act  of  1843. 

1843|  c.  15.  An  act  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty. 
Sec.  1.  Courts  and  magistrates  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  are  forbidden  to  act  under  sec.  3  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  Feb.  12, 1793.  2.  Officers  and  citizens  arc  prohibited  from 
aiding  in  seizing,  or  detaining  in  any  State  or  county  jail,  any 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Sheriffs,  &c.,  forbidden 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  any  fugitive  slave.  4, 5.  Penalty  on 
judge,  sheriff,  ifec,  for  violation  of  these  provisions,  in  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
years.  Proviso,  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  judges,  marshals, 
&c.,  of  the  United  States.    6.  Eepeals  the  act  of  1840.* 

1860,  c.  16.  An  act  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
to  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  sla/ves^  and  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  Sec.  1  and  7.  Enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
judges.  2.  State's  attorneys  directed  to  defend  fugitive  slaves. 
3.  Issuing  of  writ  regulated.  4.  All  judicial  and  executive 
ofiicers  required  to  give  notice  to  State's  attorney  of  any  ex- 
pected arrest.  5.  Appeal  to  county  court  from  judge  in  vaca- 
tion. 6.  The  court  to  allow  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  facts  at  issue 
between  the  parties  on  application  of  either  party. 

These  two  statutes  are  in  ch.  101  of  Compiled  Laws,  entitled 
Rights  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves. 

'  By  IL  8.  of  1840.  p.  177,  §§  72-74;  and  Compiled  St  of  1850,  282,  §§  17-19, 
«iy  two  JQfitlces  of  the  peace  may  issue  warrant  to  apprehend  and  convey  to  the 
Stiite  fine,  to  be  delivered  up,  a  person  against  whom  criminal  process  may  have 
been  Iflsned  in  another  State.  No  special  power  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  ExeeotiTe. 
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1864,  c.  52.  An  act  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  for  the 
jmniif/ufient  of  kidnappinrj.  Sec.  1.  "  Every  person  who  shall 
falsely  and  maliciously  declare,  represent,  or  pretend  that  any 
free  i)erson  within  the  State  is  a  slave  or  owes  service  or  labor 
to  any  person  or  persons  with  intent  to  procure,  or  to  aid  or 
assist  in  procuring,  the  forcible  removal  of  such  free  person 
from  tliis  State  as  a  slave,"  is  declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imi>ri8onment.  Claim  of  apprenticeship  for  time  not  included. 
2.  J)echiration  of  slavery  "sliall  not  be  deemed  proved  except 
by  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to 
facts  directly  leading  to  establish  the  truth  of,"  &c.  Declares 
false  rei)resentatiuns,  &c.,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
muut.  3.  Depositions  not  to  be  received  on  trial.  4.  Punish- 
ment tor  resisting  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

1868,  c.  37.  An  act  tosecurefrcrdom  to  all  persons  within 
this  Stat*',  Sec.  1.  "  No  jierson  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
si(U'red  as  property,  or  subject  as  such  to  sale,  purchase  or  de- 
livery ;  nor  shall  any  jHjrson  within  the  limits  of  this  State  at 
any  time  be  de]>rived  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
ei»ss  of  biw.  2.  Due  process  of  law  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section  of  tliis  act  shall  in  all  eases  be  defined  to  mean  the 
usual  jirocess  and  form  in  force  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and 
issued  by  the  courts  thereof;  and  under  such  ])roce8ssuch  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  3.  AVhenever  any  per- 
son in  this  State  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty,  arrt^sted  or  de- 
tained, on  the  ground  that  such  i)erson  owes  service  or  labor  to 
another  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  either  party 
mav  elaim  a  trial  bv  jurv  ;  and  in  such  case  ch alien «xcs  shall  bo 
allowed  to  the  defendant,"  agreeably,  itc.  4.  Every  person 
who  shall  deprive  or.  Are.,  any  other  ])erson  of  his  or  her  liberty, 
contrary  to  these  provisiinis,  declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  5.  African  descent  no  disqualification  from 
eiticenship  of  tlio  State.  (>.  '^  Every  person,  who  may  have 
been  held  as  a  slave,  who  shall  come  or  be  brought  or  be  in 
this  State,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or 
miatreiSi  or  who  shall  come  or  be  brought  or  be  involuntarily^ 
Uyaj,  in  thia  State  shall  be  free."*  7.  "  Every  person  who 
'  attempt  to  hold,  in  this  State,  in  slavery  or  as  a 
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alaye,  any  penon  mentioned  as  a  slave  in  the  sixth  section  of 
this  act,  or  any  free  person,  in  any  form,  for  any  time,  however 
short,  under  the  pretence  that  such  person  is  or  has  been  a 
slave,  sliall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars." 

§  549.  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.* 

1777,  Oct.  An  act  discharging  owners,  emancipating  slaves, 
from  liability  for  their  support  in  certain  cases.  See  Eev.  of 
1808,  p.  625, 

1784i — ^In  a  revision  of  the  laws,  edited  at  this  date,  after 
the  colonial  charter  of  Charles  II.,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  is  "  An  act  con- 
taining an  abstract  and  declaration  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  securing  the  same,'*'*  In  this, 
after  a  preamble,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  public  constitutional 
law,'  it  is  further  enacted,  "  that  no  man's  life  shall,"  &c.,  &c., 
as  in  the  Fundamentals ;  and  also, "  that  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for- 
eigners in  amity  with  this  State,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice 
and  law  within  this  State  which  is  general  for  the  State,  ill  all 
cases  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority  and  courts 
of  judicature  within  the  same,  and  that  without  partiality  or 
delay.'' 

In  the  same  revision,  p.  9,  under  title.  Arrests  and  impris- 
onments, the  law  respecting  the  disposing  of  debtors  in  service 

•  Sec  Tol  L,  p.  278. 

•  This  preamble  is  as  follows: — ^The  people  of  this  State,  being  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  Uod  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
themselres  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State  ;  and  having  from  their  an- 
cestors derived  a  free  and  excellent  Constitution  of  government,  whereby  the  leg- 
iskture  depends  on  the  free  and  annual  election  of  the  people,  they  have  the  best 
seemrity  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  rignts  and  liberties,  "  and 
for  a«  mach  as  the  free  fruition,"  d:c.  (as  in  the  colonial  Fundamentals,  ante,  I.  258, 
268).  "  Bat,  enacted  and  declared  by  the  governor,  council  and  representatives  in 
geaeral  coort  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  trie  ancient  form 
of  ciril  government  contained  in  the  charter  from  Charles  the  Second,  king  of 
England,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil 
CoMtitoticm  of  this  State  under  the  sole  authority  ofthe  people  thereof,  independ- 
ent of  aay  Idn^  or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be 
and  remain  afree,  sovereign  and  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Couectiait"    Laws,  foHos  1784-1798,  T.  Green,  New  London. 
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is  modified  by  a  provision  that  the  "  court  shall  have  power  to 
order  and  dispose  such  debtor  in  service,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, to  some  inhabitant  of  this  State."* 

In  declaring  who  shall  be  freemen,  no  distinction  of  persons 
in  respect  to  color  or  race  is  made  ;  see  the  Revision,  p.  88.  An 
act  cafwemihff  Indian.,  mulatto^  and  negro  servants  and  slat^es, 
ib.  233,  incai)acitates  servants  from  contracting,  and  contains 
provisions  regulating  these  classes,  in  the  language  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  colonial  laws  before  cited.  It  also  provides, 
"  And  if  any  free  negroes  shall  travel  without  such  certificate 
or  pass  and  be  stopped,  seized,  or  taken  up  as  aforesaid,  they 
shall  pay  all  charges  arising  thereby."  Also,  "And  whereas, 
the  increase  of  slaves  in  this  State  is  injurious  to  the  poor,  and 
inconvenient,"  be  it,  &c.,  *'That  no  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto 
slave  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  brought  or  imported  into 
this  State  by  sea  or  land,  from  any  place  or  places  whatsoever 
to  be  disposed  of  or  left  or  sold  within  this  State.  Rev.  of 
1821,  Tit.  03.  Tlic  act  concludes,  "  And  whereas,  sound  policy 
requires  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  beefl'ected  as  soon 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
public  safety  and  welfare,  Tlierefore,  he  it,  &c.,  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  child  that  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -four,  be  born  within  this 
State,  shall  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  they  arrive 
to  the  age  of  twenty -five  years,  notwithstanding  the  mother  or 
parent  of  such  child  was  held  in  servitude  at  the  time  of  its 
birth ;  but  such  child  at  the  age  aforesaid  shall  be  free,  any 
law,  usa;^e,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

1788. — An  act  toprevent  the  slave  trade.  Sec.  1.  Provides 
that  no  "citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this  State"  shall  receive  on 

*  Tho  game  revision,  p.  110. — An  act  renperting  prrton*  vko  hare  commUted 
crime*  in  Mhrr  StaUn  and,  to  e*rape  fromjtutice.^Jire  into  this  State.  **  That  if  aiiv 
person  or  persons  that  have  bc«?n  convicted  of  crime  in  anv  other  State,  for  whicli 
uctA  corporal  punishment  mi^^ht  be  inflicted  if  committed  in  this  State,  and  (be- 
fore he  or  tliey  have  received  condign  punishment)  shall  escape  and  flee  into  this 
State,  or  having  committed  any  such  crime,  and  being  pursued  by  the  order  of  au- 
thority to  bring  him  or  tliem  \o  justice,  such  offenders  may  be  apprehended  by 
order  of  the  authority,  and  if  on  examination  before  lawful  authority  and  in<}uirv 
into  tho  matter  it  shall  appear  that  such  pereon  or  persons  have  been  convicted 
^adhere  escaped,  or  arc  flying  from  prosc^cution  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  may  ^ 

jMHi|Mded  becK  and  deiivered  to  the  authority  or  officers  of  tho  State  from  which 

^^^^^^■pe  ii  made,  In  order,"  dec. 
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board  his  vessel  any  inhabitants  of  Africa,  "  with  intent  to  be 
imported  or  transported  as  slaves  or  servants  for  a  term  of 
years."  8.  Provides  that  if  any  person  shall  kidnap,  decoy,  or 
forcibly  carry  off  out  of  this  State  any  free  negro,  Indian,  or 
mulatto,  or  any  pefson  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  inhabitants  or  residents  within  this  State,  or  shall 
be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  and  be  thereof  duly  convicted," 
&e.j  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  State,  and  damages  to  the  person 
injured.  4.  Provides  "that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  operate 
to  prevent  persons  removing  out  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  residence,  from  carrying  or  transporting  with  them  such 
negroes  or  mulattoes  as  belong  to  them,  or  to  prevent  persons 
living  within  this  State  from  directing  their  servants  out  of  this 
State,  about  their  ordinary  and  necessary  business.  T.  Green, 
ed.  of  L.  p.  368.  Suppl.  are  an  act  of  1789  and  1792.  Hudson 
&  Goodwin's  ed.  of  1808,  p.  628 ;  Rev.  of  1821,  Tit.  22,  §  17. 

1792. — Suppl.  to  act  of  1784.  Permits  emancipation  of 
slaves  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five  years.  Hudson  & 
Goodwin's  ed.  p.  625. 

1797,  May. — Suppl.  to  act  of  1784  enacts  "  that  no  negro 
or  mulatto  child  bom  within  this  State,  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  1797,  shall  be  held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  he 
or  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  notwithstanding 
the  mother  or  parent  of  such  child  was  held  in  servitude  at  the 
time  of  its  birth  ;  but  such  child,  at  the  age  aforesaid,  shall  be 
free,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." lb.  p.  626 ;  Rev.  of  1821,  Tit.  93.  See  Windsor  v.  Hart- 
ford, 2  Conn.  R.  366 ;  that  such  child  is  not  slave  before  the 
age  aforesaid. 

1797,  October. — An  act  to  repeal  certain  paragraphs  of  the 
"Act  concerning  Indian,  mulatto,  and  negro  servants  and 
slaves,"  consisting  of  police  regulations,  including  that  forbid- 
ding free  negroes  to  travel  without  a  pass.  Hudson  &  Good- 
win's ed.  p,  626.* 

1810|  May,  c.  5  repeals  the  law  for  the  satisfaction  of 

'  In  the  revision  of  1 808,  the  above-cited  statutes  are  arranged  as  chapters  of 
Title  CL.  Slaves*  In  the  same  revision,  Tit.  LXXIX.  contains  "The  act  for 
remanding  persons  who  have  committed  crimes  in  other  States,  and  to  escape  from 
Jiutice  flee  into  this  State/'  in  the  same  terms  as  given  in  revision  of  1784. 
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debts  by  personal  servitude,  as  given  in  Tit.  13,  c.  1,  sec.  2  of 
the  revision  of  ISOS,  following  revision  of  17S4. 

1818. — A  new  State  Constitution.*  Some  provisions  declare 
rights  iu  all  persons,  others  in  every  cithifK  Art.  6,  sec.  2, 
limits  tlie  elective  franchise  to  ""white  male  citizens  of  the 
Uniti'd  States." 

1821,  May.  Revision.  Title  22.  Crimes  and  pmiishnientfl. 
Sec.  17.  Against  kidnapping,  similar  in  terms  to  the  third  sec- 
tion of  act  of  17S8,  ^^Provtdtd,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
operate  to  prevent  persons  coming  into  tliis  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporary  residence,  or  passing  through  the  same,  from 
caiTving  with  them  their  servants,  nur  to  prevent  persons 
moving  out  of  tlie  State,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  from 
carrying  and  transporting  with  them  such  servants  as  belong 
to  thorn,  or  to  prevent  persons  living  within  this  State  from 
directing  their  servants  owl  of  the  State,  about  thuir  ordinary 
and  nocossary  business."* 

'  Art.  I.  "That  the  grt^at  and  e*<onti:il  prlnoiplo?  of  liberty  and  free  !D^»vem- 
ini'ut  iiiav  Ih»  ri-iwiiij^4'«l  am'.  i-'itaMi?hv!.  wi-  ili-rlari*."  Ac.  1.  "That  all  nu'ii. 
whfii  :hr'y  form  a  siumuI  ci^nivju'i,  an^  t^ji-.a!  in  ri:;]its."  Ao.  2.  "That  the  people 
havo  an  iiulcJi-asiMo  riirlit  to  alter  tlioir  fi-rn  «f  i:«»vernrnont."  «tc.  The  laxu^a;^* 
of  till'  I  Vi'lamtiikn  of  hulvporuinioe,  "that  all  men-art^  crt>ated  i-qoal,"  Ac,  is  not 
vinplovf  i.  In  iho  j»n-aniliK'.  the  pi">plo.  ai-knowIv«i::injf  the  providence  of  GikI  in 
P'r:r.'.'ti:ij  !h«'in  *"  !o  enj  »ya  fn'o  Ljovornniont."  "onlainand  i'srnMi^hthefoUuwin^ 
i'^ii-sr.:;::!.  n  and  form  cf  civil  i:j\ivornmfui."  "in  ordi-T  ni-^re  otfi'ctually  to  define, 
rioiun-.  .i:;.:  j-iri'^'tu.vto  i!ie  lilnTtios.  ri:r^  its.  and  priv-.U^fft*  whir!  i  th^y  have  deriveil 
fr^TM  thvir  artci  -t.^r>."  That  there  is  ni'thinjr  in  thi*  IVtll  of  Kis;ht«  xnakin^ sla\ ery 
uiilaw'i;'.  ;i:  i'  •niii'etieut.  ser  J.tiks>Mi  i-.  r»iiH'ek.  I'J  »"itnn.  4.:.  61.  6i. 

-  E:»--  ILirrf-Td  r.  r-tkin  IS:^'.  S  <'onn.  4'»-J.  W'.".:a!:i<.  ,1.— "That  MaTery 
has  f\i-*ovl  in  thi*  Si.iiv  oaiimit  l>e  di-ni^d,  and  a  U  w  s  ilitary  eases  still  exist  to 
nttt-^t  T[-..  :u..!aiuh-'lv  truth,"  Juekson  •.  lUilUvk  »!>? 7 1.  I'J  0»nn.  4*J,  Williams. 
^. — ■■  >-  i^  ry  fxist'*'iuTe  to  a  eertaln  extent.  •  *  *  .V  small  remnant  still 
r»'ina-.'i-.'"  de. :  p.  r»i».  Kissi!!.  .1. — •*  If  it  ht-re  as*\ime  i  a  niildtT  and  more  roitii^tiM 
f.'rni  'Na:;  ::;  many  i-f  tin'  StaN";.  th;*  was  ra-!:er  tV.-'  rvsul:  --f  puMie  sentiment 
and  "fa  !Mi'»re  e-'m-v't  'i::ite  o(  nioml  iV'Iin:;  than  of  any  pii;;liar  mi  Id  De-**  in  *'^ut 
le::islalive  t-naetiuent^  on  the  subjeet.  Hut  if  the  sysii  :;i  was  K-«s  ri:ron>D«.  still  it 
m-as  a  sv-!r!n  of  a^s  >lnt<'  r.ne-  aiiti  'nal  *ervi!Hile.  St:!!  tV..-  |  rin.*|Ie  wa*  rie<»:j- 
niitni  an«i  aeted  ujnm  thai  >'n»*  man  mi:rhr  have  property  in  another.  nii:;ht  I'om- 
niand  hi*  s^rviiv^  for  lifo  without  l^^niptn^a;:on.  a:,d  4:i>pst  of  hi'ii  a.-  he  wuuld 
of  any  i-tJtvr  chattel." 

Jud:^'  R'.«eve.  in  his  l^w  M  Domestic  Uelati.m*.  S4i"'. :'  4 1.  -said.  "  The  law.  as  here- 
tofi.ire  prai-ti<.vd  in  this  State.  n-;j»e*t in ^  s!avrs.  n:u-l  n  w  V,  iir.'.ntt  r»-*:ir.ir,  1  will. 
hovi'Vt-r.  lest  the  *!.»vtTy  whiih  i»n'vai!c%l  in  thU  Statv  *h  'uli  if :"  rjrortm.  mention 
•iitne  thin:^  that  show  that  slavi  ry  here  was  very  far  fr  ::i  * « \ti^  <>{  the  al>st«hite, 
ri^il  kind.  The  master  had  m^  control  i  T»r  the  lifi-  »  f  tlj«-  *lav-.-.  If  he  killed 
kim,he  va«  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  V\^^^d  a  :ri  •  ::.an.  The  ma.'iter 
wai  aa  liable  to  be  satnl  l»y  the  slave  in  an  ai  i:«^n  fr  '. « .iv.vii:  a-..l  w..v:n  lin:r.  or  tor 
nmudente  cha<ti«enient.'as  hf  wouM  \o  if  lie  !ia.l  t?.u«  tn-ate  :  :ir.  a\i  rent  ice.  A 
eapttble  of  holding  pri^ivrty  in  charactt-r  ^  f  ^i-.^  la.e.  ■  r  '-.^lati.-e.     If  the 
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1821.  A  Revision.  Tit.  93.  An  act  to  prevent  sla/very. 
Declares  the  then  existing  law.  See  title  Slamry  in  the  later 
revisions. 

1833. — An  act  which  appears  in  the  revision  of  1835  in 
T^tle  53, — Inhabitants,  as  An  act  in  addition  to  An  act  for  the 
admission  and  settlement  of  inhabitants  in  tovms.  (Rev.  of 
1821,  Title  51.)  "  Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish literary  institutions  in  this  State  for  the  instruction  of  col- 
ored persons  belonging  to  other  States  and  countries,  which 
would  tend  to  the  great  increase  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  State,  and  thereby  to  the  injury  of  the  people," — there- 
fore enacts,  sec.  1,  "  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in 
this  State  any  school,  academy,  or  literary  institution  for  the 
instruction  or  education  of  colored  persons,  who  are  not  inhab- 
itants of  this  State,  nor  instruct  or  teach  in  any  school,  academy 
or  other  literary  institution  whatever  in  this  State,  or  harbor 
or  board  for  the  purpose  of  attending  or  being  taught  or  in- 
structed in  any  such  school,  academy  or  other  literary  institu- 
tion, any  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this 
State,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  first  obtained  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  civil  authority,  and  also  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  such  school,  academy  or  literary  institution  is 
situated ;  and  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do 
any  act  forbidden  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting 
therein,  shall  for  the  first  oficnce  foifeit  and  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  this  State  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  the 
second  offence  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  so  double  for  every  offence  of  which  he  or  she  shall 
be  convicted.  And  all  informing  ofiicers  are  required  to  make 
due  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  district  school  established 
in  any  school  society  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  to  any 
ineorporat^  academy  or  incorporated  school  for  instruction  in 


>  ihcnild  take  away  sach  property,  his  slaye  would  be  entitled  to  an  action 
against  him  by  his  proehein  ami.  Aom  the  whole  we  see  that  slaves  had  the 
■ame  i4gliC  of  life  and  property  as  apprentices ;  and  that  the  differen(^e  betwixt 
them  WM  this :  an  apprentice  is  a  servant  for  time,  and  the  slave  is  a  servant  for 
Kfe.  SLarea  could  not  contract  in  court,  for  this  is  specially  forbidden  by  statute." 
(Bar.  of  17S4.) 
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this  State.*  2.  Any  colored  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State  wlio  shall  reside  in  any  town  tlierein  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instructed  as  aforesaid,  may  be  removed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  to  wliich 
this  is  an  addition.'  3.  Any  person  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  reside  in  any  town  therein  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instructed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  an  admissible  witness  in 
all  prosecutions  under  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  may  be 
compelled  to  give  testimony  therein,  notwithstanding  any 
thing  in  this  act,  or  in  the  act  last  aforesaid.  4.  That  so  much  of 
the  seventh  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  addition  as 
may  provide  for  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed." 

1838,  c.  34.  Eepeals  the  above,  excepting  the  last  section. 

,   c.  37.     An  act  for  the  fulJUlment  of  the  M%g<h 

tions  of  this  State,  imposed  hy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
escaping  into  another,  and  to  secure  the  right  of  trial  hyjwry 

>  Crandall  v.  The  State,  10  Conn.  340.  The  plaintiff  had  been  indicted  undw 
this  act :  verdict  and  judgment,  in  the  court  below,  against  her.  On  hearing  the 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  the  information  was  held  to  haye  been  insuf- 
ficient. No  opinion  was  delivered  on  the  question  raised  on  the  trial  and  anruftd 
before  the  court — ^whether  this  statute  was  a  violation  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
sec.  2  of  art.  4  of  the  Const,  of  the  U.  S.  On  the  trial,  Daggett,  Ch.  J.,  had  charged 
that  colored  persons,  "  slaves,  free  blacks  or  Indians,"  are  not  citiuna  within  the 
meaning  of  that  provision.  His  reasoning  was,  before  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  often 
cited  OS  the  leading  authority  on  that  side,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  are  sag- 
cestive  and  offer  many  authorities.  A  critical  examination  of  this  decision  by 
Wm.  Jay,  Esq.,  may  be  found  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  character  and  tendency  ofdU 
American  ColonizcUion  and  American  Anti-Slaifery  Societies,  pub.  ISSff,  p.  87. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  this  met  as 

.  a  violation  of  the  State  Constitution.     Unless  that  Constitution  recognized  a  di»- 

tinction  among  free  persons  in  respect  to  its  guarantees,  how  could  the  legialntore 

discriminate  ?    And  are  not  aliens  in  Connecticut  protected  against  the  action  of 

the  legislature  by  the  State  Bill  of  Rights  as  much  as  residents  ? 

'  Sec.  6.  "  When  any  inhabitant  of  any  of  the  United  States  (this  State 
excepted)  shall  come  to  reside  in  any  town  in  this  State,  the  civil  Authority,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  in  such  town,  are  hereby  authorized,  upon  application  of 
the  selectmen,  if  they  judge  proper,  by  warrant  under  their  hand,  directed  to 
either  of  the  constables  of  said  town,  to  order  said  person  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  from  whence  he  or  she  came,"  &c.  7.  Authorizes  the  selectmen  to  warn 
"  any  such  person,  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  to  depart,"  under  penalty  for 
remaining.  Not  applicable  to  apprentices  and  servants  for  time.  Rev.  oflSSS. 
By  R.  S.  of  1S49  and  1854,  under  Tit.  42,  c.  1,  settlement  in  a  town  is  made  depend- 
ent on  the  consent  of  the  town  authorities,  and  inhabitants  of  any  State,  dec.,  of 
the  United  States,  coming  to  reside,  and  not  having  obtained  a  settlement,  may  be 
itiins  removed.    The  terms  of  the  act  are  not  limited  to  paupers. 
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in  the  eas&s  therein  mentioned.  Sec.  1.  The  claimant  may 
have  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  for  the  fugitive  from  labor, 
returnable  before  judges  authorized  to  issue  the  writ.  2.  Pre- 
liminary proof  required  bj  affidavit.  3.  Judge  to  hear  and 
commit.  (Provisions  modified  by  laws  of  1839,  c.  26.)  4.  The 
facts  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  request  of  either  party.     6, 

6.  Ii  alleged  fugitive  be  acquitted,  he  shall  recover  damages ; 
if  verdict  for  claimant,  he  shall  be  delivered,  with  a  certificate. 

7.  Fees.  8.  Forbids  issuing  the  writ  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  &c  9.  Penalty  for  any  person  removing  another  as 
fugitive  otherwise  than  as  here  provided ;  and  persons  so  seized 
may  have  habeas  corpus ;  provided  ^^  that  notliing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  proceedings  before  any  court  or 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  acting  by  the 
authority  of  such  court  or  magistrate."  Rev.  of  1838,  p.  571. 

1844^  c.  27.  An  act  to  repeal  the  above.  Sec.  1.  Re- 
cites, "  WhereM,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  passing  "  of  this  act,  '^  that  both 
the  duty  and  the  power  of  legislation  on  that  subject  pertains 
exclusively  to  the  national  government,  therefore" — repeals 
the  above.  2.  Prohibits  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  officers  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  from 
issuing  or  serving  any  process  for  arrest  of  person  as  fugitive 
from  labor,  or  giving  certificate,  and  that  if  issued  it  shall  be 
void ;  provided  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  any  riglit  which  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  may  pertain  to  any  person  to  whom  labor  or 
service  may  be  due,  by  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  from  any 
fugitive  escaping  into  this  State,  or  to  prevent  the  exercise  in 
this  State  of  any  powers  which  may  have  been  conferred  by 
Congress  on  any  judge  or  other  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  thereto." 

This  last  section  is  sec.  5  of  An  act  to  prevent  eUvoery^  passed 
1848,  being  Title  51  of  Rev.  of  1849,  of  which  sec.  1  is,  "That 
no  person  shall  hereafter  be  held  in  slavery  in  this  State."    2, 

8.  4.  Forbid  the  introduction  of  any  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto 
slave,"  "to  be  disposed  of,  left,  or  sold  within  the  same."* 

'  For  the  coiwtnieUon  of  this,  see  Jackson  v.  Bullock,  12  ConD.  8S. 
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1854,*  c.  65.  An  act  for  the  defence  of  liberty  in  this 
St'.it<.  See.  1.  Deelares  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  falsely  and  malieioiisly  representing  a  free  person  to 
be  a  slave.  2.  Tlie  truth  of  the  allegation  of  slavery  must  be 
proved  by  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts.  3.  Pen- 
alty by  tine  and  imprisonment  for  maliciously  seizing  a  free 
person  with  intent  to  enslave.  4.  Depositions  not  receivable  on 
such  trials.  5.  Penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  false  testi- 
mony that  a  person  is,  or  was,  a  slave  or  owed  service  or  labor. 
6.  Penally  for  obstructing  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
under  this  act.  7.  Representation  of  debt  of  service  as  ap- 
prentice not  herein  intended.     Compiled  St.  of  lS-34,  p.  79S.' 

^  Tuv).  Legislation  of  the  State  of  IIiiode  Island. 

1778. — Acts  sanctioning  and  limiting  the  enlistment  of 
slaves  in  the  continental  battalions,  are  mentioned  in  Bartlett's 
Index  to  Laws  of  Ilh.  L  pi».  :^4o,  oi*7,  3o7.  "They  were  declared 
free  on  enlisting,  and  many  actually  served  with  tidtlity  during 
t!ie  w:ir/'     E.  R.  Potter's  Report.' 

1779,  Oct.  An  act  preventing  slaves  being  sold  out  of  the 
State  witliout  their  consent  is  mentioned  in  Bartlett*s  Index,  p. 
o'2'.K  and  in  Potter's  Rej^orr. 

1784,  Feb.  An  act  rejiealing  the  clause  in  the  act  of  June, 
177  K  respecting  the  importatiim  of  slaves,  is  also  mentioned. 
r>artI.-ttV  Index,  p.  :>3:i.  Mr.  Potter  nu^ntions  a  law  of  this 
d ate  as  ^-1  n  iv:t  a n th  »riz in y  t/cj  man  u m U^Ion  of  n*gixh:ft^  m u- 
htt^^'^^.'.ind  ot/t<rj*.  ti'i'I  jortht  ynvh.hil  ah'»UtiOn  nf  slavtty^  of 
whicli  the  preamble  is,  "  Whereas  all  men  are  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pnrsuit  of  happiness,  and  the  holding  of  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  slavery  as  private  property,  which  had  grad- 
ually obtained  by  unrestrained  custom  and  the  permissiun  of 

*  An  Off  f»>fi<vr«iii»;  th*  *\m»t  \ini  M»rrrtn<P'r  'Y  ni-ji'i'*  •>■>-»«  ju.*tuf,  Se««.  L. 
of  18Ad,c.  51.  :>«c.  i.  .Vuth>»rize<  the  £:«>TenioV 'to*  Anv:^' and  deliver  pcrnoiu 
claimed.  4.  Provideji  for  tran4ps>rtAti<>n  through  thi«  Sutr  of  uffeDdvK  takvnin 
■ome  other  Sutc  and  on  their  wav  to  the  State  where  the  offvDc«  is  charged. 
Compiled  Sk  of  18M.  f.  3S0. 

*  The  clame  punUhinsr  kidoappint;.  Compiled  St.  p.  :%i^S.  pr«^Yidc»  "  That  it  shall 
■oC  operate  to  preTeut  peranis  citniia!;  into  thi #  State  for  the  pur^K^e  of  temporarr 
veadeoce,  or  paaring  through  the  same,  (rum  carrying  their  serranta  vith  ihtfm, 

*  8m  ToL  L  p.  S75,  a. 
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the  laws,  is  repugnant  to  this  principle  and  subversive  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  great  end  of,"  &c.  '^  It  declares  all 
children  of  slaves  born  after  March  Ist,  1784,  to  be  free,  and 
makes  r^ulations  for  their  support.  At  the  same  session," 
says  Mr.  Potter,  "  they  prohibited  the  importation  or  sale  of 
n^roes  in  the  State." 

1786,  Oct  An  act  repealing  part  of  the  act  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  also  mentioned  in  Bartlett's  Ind.,  p.  333  ;  and 
in  Potter's  Report. 

1787,  Sep.  An  act  to  prevent  the  slave  i/rade  and  to  encoiMV- 
age  the  aholUion  of  slavery^  mentioned,  Bart.  Ind.,  p.  333,  and 
Potter's  Rep.  Mr.  Potter  says,  "  This  act  refers  to  the  fact  of 
the  slave  trade  having  been  lately  carried  on  from  this  State, 
and  censures  it  in  strong  terras,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy.  It  imposes  a  penalty  on 
every  citizen  v^ho  as  master,  agent,  or  owner  shall  buy, 
sell,  or  receive  on  board  his  ship  for  sale  any  slave,"  &c. 

1798. — ^In  a  Revision,  p.  79,  is  An  act  declarailory  of  cer- 
tain rights  of  the  people  of  this  State.  There  is  no  attribution 
of  liberty,  &c.,  to  all  men  as  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 
(Rev.  of  1822,  p.  66.) 

In  the  same  Revision,  p.  607,  is  An  act  relative  to  sla/ves  and 
to  their  manumission  and  support  (given  as  digested  from  laws 
of  1766, 1774, 1779,  1784,  1785,  1798).  Sec.  1.  No  slaves  to 
be  brought  into  the  State.  Proviso^  that  this  "  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  domestic  slaves  or  servants  of  citizens  of  other 
States  or  of  foreigners  traveling  through  the  State  or  coming 
to  reside  therein,  nor  to  servants  or  slaves  escaping  from  serv- 
ice or  servitude  in  other  States  or  foreign  countries  and  coming 
of  their  own  accord  into  this  State."  2.  Penalty  for  bringing 
in  slaves.  3.  For  concealing  or  assisting  to  escape.  4.  For 
forcibly  carrying  off  slaves  without  their  consent.  5.  Slave  in 
such  case  emancipated.  6.  Proof  of  slave's  consent  by  certifi- 
cate of  justice.  7.  Courts  may  allow  unfaithful  slaves  to  be 
transported  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Penalty  for 
transporting;  proviso,  as  to  persons  traveling  and  escaped 
slaves.  8.  "That  no  person  born  within  this  State,  after  the 
first  day  of  March,  1784,  shall  be  deemed  or  considered  a  serv- 
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ant  for  life  or  a  slave,  and  that  all  servitude  for  life  or  slavery 
of  eliildren  to  be  bom  as  aforesaid,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  mothers,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  taken  away, 
extinguished,  and  forever  abolished."  9.  Children  of  slave 
mother,  if  she  be  held  in  slavery,  to  be  supported  by  her  owner 
until  twenty-one  years.  10.  Children  of  other  blacks  supported 
by  the  towns.    11.  Support  of  emancipated  slaves. 

1822. — In  the  Revision,  p.  441,  the  above  is  re-enacted  with 
new  sections  12,  13  {qucere^  added  in  1804  ?),  providing  for  ap- 
peals in  these  cases. 

1843,  May.  A  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted.  Framed 
Nov.  1842. 

Art.  I.  A  declaration  of  rights  and  principles.*  There  is 
no  attribution  of  liberty ,  &c.,  as  inalienable  and  natural  rights. 
Sec.  4.  "  Slavery  shall  not  be  permitted  in  this  State."  By  Art. 
II.  sec.  1,  2.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  qualified 
by  residence  and  property,  without  distinction  of  color,  may 
hold  tlie  elective  franchise. 

1844. — ^Tlie  Revision  of  this  year,  p.  342,  in  the  Poor  Law, 
sec.  1.  Provides,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  denial  of 
slavery, "  that  all  persons  who  are  holden  in  servitude  or  slavery 
who  liave  not  been  emancipated  according  to  the  provisions 
of"  the  act  on  slaves  in  the  Digest  of  1822,  shall  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  "  their  owners"  if  they  become  chargeable. 

1 848. — Afi  act  farther  to  2>t"ot€^t  personal  liberty,  Pamphl. 
L.  714.  Sec.  1.  "That  no  judge  of  any  court  of  record  of  this 
State  and  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  hereafter  take  cognizance 
or  grant  a  certificate  in  cases  "  arising  under  the  law  of  Congress 
of  1793.  2.  Forbids  sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  the  State  to 
arrest  or  detain  in  those  cases.  3.  Declares  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriifs,  &c.,  for  violating  this  law,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

*  There  is  no  declnration  that  all  political  power  is  derived  from  the  people ; 
but  by  Sec.  L  "  In  the  words  of  the  Father  of  his  Countr}-,  we  declare  that  the 
basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their 
Constitutions  of  government ;  but  that  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
till  changod  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  wiiole  people,  is  sacredly  obli- 
gatory upon  aU."  A  Constituti<m,  under  which  Mr.  Dorr  claimed  to  Imj  Governor, 
was  proclaimed  Jan.  1842.  The  controversy  at  that  time,  known  as  Dorr's  rebel* 
lion,  was  occasioned  by  m  general  demand  /or  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 

e.    The  qaeation  In  fact  was.  Who  are  the.  people  who  may  "  make  and  alter  **  t 

Lather  v.  Borden,  7  Uow.  1 ;  VI.  Webster's  Works,  217. 
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1854, — An  amending  act.  Pamphl.  L.  1100.  Extends  tlie 
provisions  of  this  law  to  the  law  of  Congress  of  1850.  Kev.  St. 
of  1857,  pp.  532-576.' 

§551.  Legislation  of  tife  State  of  New  York. 

1777. — ^First  Constitution,'  Sec.  7.  Prescribes  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors, — every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  resident 
for  six  months  in  one  of  the  counties,  having  certain  freehold 
or  other  property  qualification,  or  being  "a  freeman"  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  or  Albany.  8.  Electors  to  take  oath  of 
"allegiance  to  the  State."  41.  "That  trial  by  jury,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  hath  heretofore  been  used  in  the  colony  of 
K.  Y.,  shall  be  established  and  remain  inviolate  forever."  42. 
"  That  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  natural- 
ize all  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper." 

1781,  c.  32.  An  act  for  raising  regiments,  &c.  (1  Green- 
leaTs  Laws,  p.  42.)  Sec.  6,  provides  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  delivered  by  their  owners  to  serve  in  such  regiments, 
and  a  grant  of  land  to  the  owner. 

1786,  c.  58.  An  act  relating  to  confiscated  estates.  (1 
Greenl.  p.  278).  Sec.  29,  30,  declare  the  manumission  of  all 
negro  slaves  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

1787,  c.  1.  An  act  concerning  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State  *  (1  Greenl.  p.  287),  contains  thirteen  articles.    The 

*  R.  S.  ch.  223.  Of  fugitives  from  justice  and  protection  of  officers  of  adjoining 
State*.  Authorizes  arrests  by  magistrates  in  view  of  demlDd  on  the  executiye ; 
but  there  is  no  special  grant  of  power  to  the  latter. 

*  1775,  May  22, — Assembling  of  the  Provincial  Congress;  1776,  July  9,  the 
Congress  at  White  Plains  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assumed 
the  style  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1777,  April 
20,  State  Cons,  adopted ;  see  Journals,  Ac. ;  recites  resolve  of  the  Congress  of  the 
colony.  May  81,  1776 — "  Whereas  the  present  government  of  this  colony,  by 
Congress  and  committees,  was  instituted  while  the  former  government  under  the 
crown  of  G.  B.  existed  in  fall  force,"  Ac. — that  its  object  was  temporary — its 
inconveniences^recites  the  recommendation  of  the  General  (Continental  Con- 
gress, of  May  10  and  15,  1776,  to  these  colonies  to  adopt  a  form  of  government ;  the 
election  of  deputies  to  form  a  Constitutionfor  the  State,  Ac. — recites  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  its  ratification  by  the  State— that  "  By  virtue  of  which 
several  acts,  declarations  and  proceedings  mentioned  and  contained  in  the  afore- 
recHed  resolves,  or  resolutions  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  of  the  congresses  or  conventions  of  this  State,  all  power  whatever 
therein  hath  reverted  to  the  people  thereof,**  Ac,  Ac. 

•  See  Reviser's  Reports  and  Notes,  Ac,  in  vol.  3  R.  S.  on  Part  1.  c  4,  of  R.  8. 
entitled.  Of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  post,  laws  of 
ihU  State,  an.  1830. 
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2d — "  That  no  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseized  of  his  or  her  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free  cus- 
toms, or  out-lawed,  or  exiled,  or  condemned,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  or  her  peers,  or  by 
due  process  of  law."  The  5th — "That  no  person,  of  what 
estate  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disinherited  or  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  answer 
by  due  process  of  law ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  put  out  of 
his  or  her  franchise,  or  freehold,  or  lose  his  or  her  life  or  limb, 
or  goods  and  chattels,  unless,  he  or  she  be  duly  brought  to 
answer  and  be  fore-judged  of  the  same,  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  if  anything  be  done  contrary  to  the  same,  it  shall  be  void 
in  law,  and  holden  for  none."  Tlie  6th  provides,  "That  writs 
and  process  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  requiring  the  same." 
In  the  other  articles  the  term  "  citizen  "  is  used  alone,  except 
the  last,  where"  citizens  and  inhabitants"  is  the  expression. 

1788,0.  13.  An  act  concerning  apprentices  and  servcmt^. 
(In  2  Greenleaf,  p.  26,  but  not  in  Webster's  ed.  of  1802.) 
Sec.  8.  Continues  indentures  of  persons  coming  from  beyond 

sea.    ,  c.  40.   An  act  concerning  sl^x/ve^,    (2  Greenleaf, 

p.  85.)  Sec.  1.  Enacts  that  "  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestee 
within  tills  State  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  is 
a  slave  for  his  or  her  life,  shall  continue  such  for  and  during  his 
or  her  life,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  manumitted  or  set  free  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  and  by  this  act,  or  in  and  by  some 
future  law  of  this  State."  2.  Enacts  that  "the  children  of 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestee  woman,  being  a  slave,  shall 
follow  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mother,  and  be  esteemed, 
reputed,  taken  and  adjudged  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  3.  That  "  the  baptizing  of  any  negro  or  other 
slave  shall  not  be  deemed,  adjudged,  or  taken  to  be  a  manu- 
mission of  such  slave."  4.  That  any  person  selling  a  slave 
brought  into  this  State  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1785,  shall 
forfeit  lOOZ. ;  "  and  further,  that  every  person  so  imported  or 
brought  into  this  State,  and  sold,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  free."  5.  That  any  person 
buying  or  receiving  a  slave  with  intent  to  remove  such  slave 
iMj^of  this  State,  to  be  sold,  shall  forfeit  1002.,  and  such  slave 
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shall  be  free.'  15, 16.  Relate  to  the  manumission  of  slaves. 
The  other  sections  contain  re-enactments  of  police  regulations. 
1790,  c.  28.  (2  Greenl.  312.)  Amending  the  above  act, 
by  two  sections  respecting  transportation  of  criminal  slaves 
and  manumission  cases. 

1798,  c.  27.  Tliis  confirms  former  manumissions  made  by- 
Quakers  and  others,  not  in  conformity  with  statute  law. 

1799,  c.  62.  An  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
Provides  "  that  any  child  bom  of  a  slave  within  this  State  after 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
be  bom  free.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  such  child  shall  be 
the  servant  of  the  legal  proprietor  of  his  or  her  mother  until 
such  servant,  if  a  male,  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years ;  and  if  a  female,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  years ;  that 
such  proprietor,  &c.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  service  of  such 
child  until  he  or  she  shall  arrive  to  the  age  aforesaid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  child  had  been  bound  to  service  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor."  Kemainder,  prescribing  certain  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  allows  them  to  abandon  their  right 
to  such  service,  and  permits  emancipation  of  all  slaves  by  their 
owners. 

1801,  c.  188.  An  act  concerning  slaves  and  servants. 
Sec.  1.  Enacts  that  slaves  shall  continue  such :  baptism  no 
manumission.  2.  Permitting  manumission ;  fixing  liability 
of  master.  3.  Quaker  manumissions.  4.  That  no  slave  shall 
hereafter  be  imported  or  brought  into  this  State,  unless  the 
person  importing  or  bringing  such  slave  shall  intend  to  reside, 
Bhall  have  resided  elsewhere,  and  have,  for  a  year  before,  owned 
such.  Every  slave  otherwise  brought  in  shall  be  free.  5. 
Penalty  on  persons  selling  slaves  brought  into  State.  6.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  export  a  slave.  7.  Non-residents  may 
travel  in  the  State  with  slaves.  Citizens  may  take  away  slaves 
on  journeys ;  must  return  with  them.  Persons  removing  may 
take  away  slaves,  &c.  8,  9,  10.  Ke-enacts  the  law  of  1799 
in  teraas  somewhat  different.  11-20.  Various  ordinary  police 
regulations. 

'  See  OB  the  interpretation  of  this  proyision  Sable  v.  Hitchcock,  2  Johns.  Cases, 
79.  See  Kent,  J.,  ib.  p.  85,  holding  that  slaves  in  New  York  were  then  property ; 
and  in  Fiah  v.  Flaher,  ib.  89. 
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1802,  c.  52,  and  1804,  c.  40.  Amending  the  above  act  in 
respect  to  maintenance  of  pauper  children  of  slaves,  and  the 
abandonment  of  children  of  slaves.  1807,  c.  77.  Amending 
the  same ;  limiting  still  farther  the  power  of  residents  to  carry 
away  slaves. 

1808,  c.  96.  An  act  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  offreepeopU 
of  color ^  has  no  reference  to  fugitive  slaves. 

1809,  c.  44.  An  act  to  enable^  &c.  Enables  manumitted 
slaves  to  take  "by  descent,  devise,  or  otherwise;"  that  all 
marriages  contracted  where  a  party  or  parties  "  was,  were,  or 
may  be  slaves,"  shall  be  valid,  and  the  children  legitimate. 
Sec.  3  facilitates  manumission.* 

1810,  c.  115.  Additional  to  act  of  1801.  Sec.  1.  Forbids 
importation  of  slaves  by  persons  coming  to  reside  —  nine 
months'  stay  to  be  accounted  as  residence.  2.  Reciting  an 
evasion,  provides  that  no  indenture  for  service  made  by  a  per- 
son before  held  as  a  slave  in  another  State  shall  be  valid  here. 
3.  Requires  masters  of  slaves  to  be  freed  at  twenty-one  years 
to  teach  them  to  read.  ,  c.  193.  An  act  for  various  pur- 
poses. Sec.  23.  Authorizes  emigrants,  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  into  counties  named,  to  hire  out  their  slaves  for 
seven  years  or  less. 

1811,  c.  201.  An  act  to  prefoemi  frauds^  &c.,  amd  8la/ve9 
from  voti7ig.  Sec.  3-7.  Requiring  production  of  certificates  of 
freedom  from  blacks  or  mulattoes  offering  to  vote. 

1813,  c.  203.  An  act  for  various  purposes.  Sec.  29. 
Amends  the  act  of  1801,  §  4,  in  respect  to  slaves  belonging  to 
persons  resident  near  the  State  boundary,  and  owning  and 
occupying  lands  in  the  adjoining  State. 

In  the  revision  of  the  statutes  known  as  Revised  Laws  of 
1813,  2d  vol.  pp.  201-209,  247,  the  former  statutes  on  tliis  sub- 
ject are  re-enacted. 

1814,  c.  18.  An  act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  two  regi- 
ments of  men  of  color.  Sec.  3.  All  the  commissioned  officers  to 
be  white  men,  6,  Slaves  may,  with  the  consent  of  owners, 
be  enlisted,  and  when  discharged  shall  be  deemed  manumit- 

'  Jackson  «.  Lenrey,  6  Cowen,  897,  where  the  operation  of  this  statute  is 
examined. 
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ted,  &c.  ,  c.  82,  and  1815,  c.  145,  contain  new  provi- 
sions for  certificates  of  freedom,  &c.,  required  of  free  blacks  for 
election  purposes, 

ISlfi,  c,  45,  An  act  oanceming  the  mmntenance  of  certain 
persons  formerly  sla/ves. 

1817|  c.  137,  An  a^t  relative  to  slaves  and  servants^  for 
the  most  part,  is  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  existing 
law.  The  last  section  repeals  the  laws  in  the  revision  of  1813, 
above  referred  to.  Sec.  9.  Declares  free  any  person  imported 
who  has  been  held  as  a  slave.  Exceptions  in  sec.  15  as  to  slaves 
of  travelers,  16.  Slaves  held  by  persons  coming  to  reside.  29. 
Re-enacts  the  law  (1808)  against  kidnapping  colored  persons, 
and  reciting, "  Whereas  persons  of  color,  owing  service  or  labor 
in  other  States  sometimes  secrete  themselves  on  board  of  vessels 
while  such  vessels  are  lying  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  other 
States,  and  thereby  subject  the  commanders  thereof  to  heavy 
fines  and  penalties,  therefore,  30.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
all  such  captains,  &c.,  to  seize  such  person  of  color,  and  take 
him  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  or,  if  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  before  the  justices  of  the  police  oflSce,  and  upoii  proof  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  magistrate  or 
justice,  that  such  person  of  color  did,  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge,  secrete  himself  on  board  his  vessel,  such  magistrate 
or  justice  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  captain,  &c., 
which  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  send  or  carry  such  person 
of  color  to  the  port  or  place  from  w^hich  such  person  was  so 
brought.  Provided^  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  prevent  such  person  of  color,  when  brought  before  such 
magistrate  or  justice,  from  proving  that  he  does  not  owe  service 
or  labor  in  another  State." 

Sec.  32.  Enacts  that  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mustee  within 
this  State,  bom  before  the  fourth  of  July,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  be  free."  * 

»  In  the  case  of  Griffin  r.  Potter,  14  Wendell,  209,  it  had  been  insisted  that  this 
clftose  **  was  unconstitutional  so  far  forth  as  it  assumed  to  forfeit  then-existing 
rights^"  In  affirming  the  validity  of  the  act,  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  uses  language  which 
is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  question  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  (vol.  I. 
p.  062),  thot^  also  iUnstrating  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  prevuled  on  this 
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1819,  c.  141.  An  act  to  amend  the  above,  substitutes  more 
stringent  j>rovisions  for  the  sections  relating  to  exporting  slaves 
or  servants,  and  the  kidnapping  of  free  persons.  Sec.  4.  Per- 
mits owners  who  reside  part  of  the  year  in  this  State,  to  carry 
away  and  bring  back  slaves. 

1823,*  Jan.  1.  Second  Constitution.  Art.  11.  sec.  1,  pre- 
scribes qualification  of  electors,  concluding,  but  no  man  of 
color,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  this 
State  and,  for  one  year  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be 
seized  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  to  the  value,  &c.,  Ac. 
(such  estate  not  being  required  of  whites).  Art.  VII.  sec.  1,  pro- 
vides that  "No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or 
deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citi- 
zen tliereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  tlie  judgment  of 
his  j)eers." 

1824,  c.  177.  Relating  to  government  of  the  Stockbridge 
Indians.  Sec.  2.  That  no  negro  or  mulatto  shall  vote  in  their 
councils. 

1826,  Nov.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  extending 
the  elective  franchise,  reserves  the  previous  clause  relating 

Huhjoct..  "  It  is  contended  that  the  statute,  assuming  to  divest  a  vested  right,  is  unao- 
tlioriz<;«l  iind  void  f)ro  tanto.     It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  government  Uiat 
all  men  are  bom  free  and  e(iual — that  is,  entitled  by  nature  to  equal  freedom  and 
4>(}ual  ri^^hts.     The  re<rulutions  of  civil  society  have  qualified  the  rights  of  differ- 
ent jiortions  of  society.     The  best  interests  of  the  whole  sometimes  require  that 
pome  shiiU  be  pat  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of  others.     It  is,  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  society,  and  by  those  alone,  that  one  man 
has  an  inUTest  in  the  services  of  another:    property,  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
person  of  a  human  being  cannot  exist.     A  right  in  (me  man  to  the  services  of 
anotlwr,  may,  and,  in  a  qualified  form,  d;>es  exist  in  every  well-regulated  society. 
'I'hc  pirent  controls  the  M>rvi<rcs  of  his  child,  the  guardian  his  ward,  the  muter 
liis  a[iprciitice.     By  what  right?  it  may  be  askfd.     I  answer,  by  authority  uf  law 
— by  force  of  the  positi  vtf  institutions  of  civil  society.     Is  it  not  equally  ci>mpetent 
for  till*  Legislature  to  say  that  an  apprentice  shall  serve  till  twenty-eight  aa  till 
twent  v-oiH'  1    ( 'annot  t  he  Legislature  alt  er  the  paternal  rights  of  a  father,  and  give 
liirn  tlie  s(^rvi<'cs  of  hiH  child  for  the  same  period  7     The  ]>ower  ot  the  Legialaturc 
ov(*r  this  subject  is  sufflciently  ample  to  justify  any  act  which  can  come  in  question 
in  this  case.     When  our  government  was  first  instituted,  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
liitir>ii  was  in  bondage  t-o  the  other.     Slavery  exist(*d  b)-  virtue  of  the  lawa  which 
w«^r«*  in  force  previous  to  our  political  existence  as  a  State.     It  could  be  justified 
only  by  necesnity.     It  was  at  war  with  our  principles,  and,  as  the  Legislature  was 
of  the  opinion  that  thero  was  no  necessity-  for  its  continuance,  a  hiw  wa«  passed 
to  operate  upon  those  thereafter  t<»  be  born.     This,  I  apprehend,  was  done  in  ten- 
dernesB  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  tenacious  of  what  they  termed  Tested 
ri^btfl." 

•  Adopted  by  the  ConvcnUon,  Nov.  10, 1821. 
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to  men  of  color,  but  otherwise  extending  the  franchise  to  every 
adult  male  citizen,  irrespective  of  property,  taxes,  &c. 

1827|  c.  312.  An  act  against  kidnapping  persons  other  than 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mustees. 

X828.— Eevised  Statutes,  Part  HI.,  ch.  9,  Tit.  1,  Art.  1. 
Belating  to  habeas  corpus.  Sec.  6.  Authorizes  the  issuing  the 
writ,  by  courts  and  officers,  described  in  sec.  23,  art.  2,  of  the 
same  title,' in  behalf  of  the  claimant  of  a  fugitivefrom  service,  &c. 
7.  Proof  entitling  to  the  writ  to  be  by  affidavit.  8,  9,  10.  Pro- 
ceedings on  hearing.  On  failure  to  prove  claim,  the  claimant 
to  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  alleged  fugitive,  and  be 
liable  for  damages.  11.  On  the  claim  being  made  out,  the 
court  or  officer  to  grant  a  certificate.  12.  "  Such  certificate  shall 
authorize  the  person  having  the  same  to  remove  such  fugitive 
therein  named,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  through  and 
out  of  this  State,  on  the  direct  route  to  the  place  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  claimant  of  such  fugitive."  13.  Fees,  when  to  be 
paid.  14.  "No  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  other  offi- 
cer appmnted  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  other  than  the 
courts  and  officers  herein  authorized  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  any  warrant,"  &c.,  or 
grant  certificate.  Penalty  to  the  party  aggrieved.  15,  16,  17. 
Notwithstanding  the  detention  under  the  habeas  corpus^  the 
all^C^  fugitive  may  have  his  writ  de  homine  replegiando^  and 
Until  final  judgment  on  the  latter  writ,  the  proceedings  under 
the  habeas  corpus  to  be  suspended.'  18,  19.  Prohibition  and 
penalty  against  taking  or  removing  fugitive  otherwise  than  as 

here  provided.    ,  Part  I.  ch.  20,  Tit.  7.  Of  the  importation 

into  this  State  of  persons  held  in  sla/very  /  of  their  ea^jpoi^tor 
tion;  of  their  services;  and  prohibiting  th^irsale.  Sec.  1.  Per- 


'  These  ere :  1.  The  eupreme  court  daring  its  sitting.  2.  During  any  term  or 
recetioii  of  the  supreme  conrt,  the  chancellor,  or  any  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  or  any  officer  who  may  be  authorized  to  ^rform  the  duties  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  at  chambers,  being  or  residing  within  the  county,  or,  in 
certain  caaea,  an  officer  of  such  authority  in  any  adjoining  county.  In  the  case  of 
Jack  9.  Martin,  in  12  Wendell,  811,  which  occurred  in  1838,  habeas  corpus  was 
iasned  by  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  Rev.  Statutes ;  see  the 
caae/NW<^Ch.  XXIX. 

•  Saspeaded,  but  not  yacated; — Ex  parte  Floyd  v.  The  Recorder,  11  Wen- 
ddl,  ISO. 
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sons  held  as  slaves  not  to  be  brought  into  this  State.  2.  Last 
section  not  to  discharge  fugitives  from  other  States.  3.  Emi- 
grants from  other  States  may  bring  their  slaves  with  them,  if 
born  after  July  4th,  1796,  and  before  July  4th,  182Y.  4.  Such 
slaves  brought  in  since  March  31,  1817,  shall  be  free,  but 
remain  servants,  males  until  twenty -eight,  females  until  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  5.  Such  persons  brought  after  passage  of  this 
law  to  serve  only  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  6.  Permits  non- 
residents traveling  in  the  State  to  bring  with  them  theirslaves. 
7.  Privilege  of  persons  resident  part  of  the  year.  (Sec.  3-7  are 
repealed  by  1841.)  8,  9.  Against  selling  any  person  as  a  slave 
10.  Forbidding  transfer  of  service  of  certain  persons.  11.  Cer- 
tain contracts  for  service  void.  12, 13.  Against  sending  slaves 
or  servants  out  of  the  State.  14.  Inhabitants  journeying  may 
take  servants,  on  certain  conditions.  15.  Persons  of  color 
owing  service  or  labor  in  other  States  secreting  themselves  in 
vessels  may  be  returned.*  (These  provisions  are  mostly  re-enact- 
ments. See  laws  of  1801,  1810,  1817,  1819.)  16.  "Every 
person  born  within  this  State,  whether  white  or  colored,  is  free ; 
every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  born  within  this  State 
shall  be  free ;  and  every  person  brought  into  this  State  as  a 
slave,  except  as  authorized  by  this  title,  shall  be  free." 

Part.  IV.  c.  1,  Tit.  2,  art.  2,  sec.  28-32.  Declaring  pun- 
ishment ofiidnapping,  includes  kidnapping  to  sell  as  a  slave, 
or  in  any  way  to  hold  to  service  against  the  will. 

J.834,  c.  88.  Amending  the  above.  Persons  claimed  as 
fugitives  are  to  be  supported  by  claimants,  and  the  latter  may 
be  held  tovt)ail.     R.  S.,  Part  III.,  ch.  9,  t.  1,  art.  1,  §§  12,  13.« 

*  This  provision  held  to  be  in  yiolation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  Kirk's  case,  1  Parker's  Crim.  R.  67,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  legis* 
lated  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  Pri^s  case. 

*  The  act  passed  1822,  c.  148,  An  act  to  provide  for  delivering  up  fugitives  frcm 
Jtutice,  was  repealed  AS28,  and  its  provisions  re-enacted  in  R.  S.  Part  I.,  ch.  8,  Tit. 
1,  sec.  8-11,  which  authnrize  the  governor  to  deliver  any  person  charged  with 
murder,  <&c.,  or  crime,  treW>n  excepted,  committed  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  which  in  N^  York  would  be  punishable  with  death  or  impHsoii- 
ment ;  but  the  governor  shall  reouire  tuch  evidence  "  as  would  be  necessary  to 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  had  the  crime  charged  been  com- 
mitted within  this  State."  An  act  of  1889,  c.  850  (R.  S.,  Part  IV.,  ch.  2,  t.  2, 
§§  40-47),  authorizes  the  commitment  by  magistrates  of  persons  charged  with 
commission  of  crimes  in  other  States ;  the  governor  is  there  referred  to  as  already 
empowered.    As  to  the  practice,  see  Hayward's  case,  1  Sandford,  701, 
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1840,  c.  225.  An  act  to  extend  the  right  of  trial  hy  jv/ry. 
Sec.  1.  "  Instead  of  the  hearing  provided  by  "  lie  Eevised  Stat- 
utes last  cited,  on  habeas  corpus,  ^Hhe  claim  to  the  service  of 
such  alleged  fugitive,  his  identity,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
escaped  from  another  State  of  the  United  States  into  this  State 
shall  be  determined  by  a  jury."*  Y.  If  the  finding  of  the  jury 
be  in  favor  of  the  claimant  upon  all  the  matters  submitted,  the 
court  or  ofScer  before  whom,  &c.,  shall  grant  a  certificate  to 
take  such  fugitive  and  convey  him  to  the  State  from  which  he 
fled ;  which  certificate  shall  authorize,  &c.,  as  by  sec.  12  of  the 
law  in  the  R.  S.  8.  K  the  finding  of  the  jury  be  against  the 
claimant  on  any  of  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  "  the  person 
so  claimed  as  a  fugitive  shall  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty  and 
shall  never  thereafter  be  molested  upon  the  same  claim ;  and 
any  person  who  shall  thereafter  arrest,  detain,  or  proceed  in 
any  manner  to  retake  such  alleged  fugitive  upon  the  same 
claim,  or  shall  by  virtue  of  the  same  claim  remove  such  alleged 
fugitive  out  of«this  State  under  any  process  or  proceeding  what- 
ever, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  kidnapping,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not 
exceeding  ten  years."  9.  The  district  attorney  shall  render  his 
services  to  such  alleged  fugitive,  or  counsel  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  court.  10, 11.  Incidental  provisions.  12.  Requires  a 
bond  to  be  given  by  a  claimant  suing  out  habeas  corpus  for  an 
alleged  fugitive.  13.  Repeals  sections  15, 16, 17  of  the  title  of 
the  R.  S.  before  given  under  the  year  1828.  14.  Who  to  pre- 
side at  jury  trial.  15.  Commission  to  take  testimony  may  issue. 
16.  "  No  judge  or  other  officer  of  this  State  shall  grant  or  issue 
any  certificate  or  otter  process  for  the  removal  from  this  State 
of  any  fugitive,  &0v,  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 

» In  a  note  to  this  section  in  the  4th  od.  of  R.  S.,  toI  I.,  p.  793,  the  editors  cite 
Prigj^s  case  as  establishing  Uiat  all  State  laws  calculated  to  interfere  with  Art.  4, 
see.  2,  ^  S,  of  the  Const,  of  the  United  States,  are  unconstitutional,  adding: — 
Sinoe  that  decision  the  Fugitiye  Slave  Law  of  1850  has  been  passed  by  Congress, 
"  containing  provisions  repugnant  to  the  whole  of  this  act  It  is  therefore  of  no 
force;  but  as  it  never  has  oeen  repealed,  it  is  here  inserted."  It  would  be  curious, 
indeed,  akould  private  persons. unuertake  to  decide  on  the  possession  of  a  power  in 
dispute  between  those  in  one  of  whom  it  must  be  a  power  of  sovereignty,  and  ez- 
poBge  frcHn  its  code  a  rule  which  the  State  claimed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  its 
"  reserved"  powers. 
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sious  of  this  act ;"  penalty  in  sucli  case.  17.  Punishment  for 
removing  fugitives.*  18.  Tlie  act  is  not  to  "  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  apprentice  which  may  exist  in  any  other 
State." 

,  c.  375.  An  a^t  7nore  effectually  to  protect  the  fret 

cltiziJis  of  this  Skite  from  heing  I'idnappcd  or  reductd  to 
slari'rf/.  The  governor  is  required  "to  take  such  measures 
as  he  sliall  deem  necessary  to  procure  "  that  any  person  kid- 
nap)>e(l,  &c.,  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  returned;  is  to 
em])loy  agents.     Their  duty  to  take  legal  proceedings,  &c. 

»  Tn  tlio  trial  of  Allen,  United  Stntcs  Deputy  Marslial,  at  Syracufle,  June  21, 
1 852.  .hhhjre  Marvin  charj^ed.  Pamphlet  Report,  p.  87 :  "  The  indictment  U  founded 
on  the  ITtli  HOC.  of  the  act  relating  to  funfilives  from  gervice  or  labor,  pasaiKl  in 
1810,  In  that  section  it  is  declared  that 'every  jMjrHon  who  shall,  witlfout  the 
authnritiiof  /.iw,  forcibly  remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  this  State  any  fugi- 
tive friMii  service  or  labor  or  any  person  wlio  is  claimed  as  such  fugitive,  shall  for- 
feit. <kc.,  and  shall  be  deemed  pnVilty  of  kidnappint:.*  He  has  interposed  a  special 
plea  jii-tifyin:^  his  acts  under  the  law  of  the  Unit<:d  States,  {Missed  in  1860,  known 
ttf«  thr  Fuiiitiv*'  Slave  Act.  He  has  set  forth  the  proceedings  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  warrant  isflue<l  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  arrest  under  the  warrant.  •  * 
On  the  part  of  the  defence,  the  validity  of  the  Stat<j  law  und«r  which  the  indictr 
iiienl  is  framed  is  questioned.  It  is  insisted  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  UniU'd  States."  Judge  Marvin  charged  that  the  law  of 
Coni;rt'.-s  was  constituti<uial,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  violating  the 
State  law.  which  he  held  was  likewise  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unile<l  Sutes.  On  page  97,  '*  Now  as  to  the  State  law  under  which  the  defendant 
is  indirtcd,  I  think  the  particular  section  upon  which  this  indictment  is  founded  is 
clearly  rtu^titutional.  The  act  relates  generally  to  proceedings  before  State  mag- 
istrates ami  oflicers.  when  fugitives  frc«n  service  or  labor  are  claimed.  The  act  pf 
Coiii;r.-«i  of  17'.»:i,  contide<l  the  execution  of  the  law  to  State  magistrates  as  wellat 
rnitf'l  States.  Now  as  the  Stute,  by  statute,  has  power  to  regulate  and  control 
th(t  action  of  its  own  oflicers  and  agents  (when  this  power  is  not  limited  by  the 
Stat"  C  ►n>«t.itution),  it  may  entirely  prohibit  the  SUite  judge  or  court  from  using  the 
judicial  powers  derived  from  the  State,  in  exiM'Ution  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and 
that  leaves  the  extuuition  of  the  law  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It 
inav  aNo  rcgulati*  the  exercise  of  the  titatc  Judicini  pmncr,  when  em^hiyed  in  exe- 
cuting the  United  States  laws,  being,  however,  careful  not  to  provide  or  require 
anything  conflicting  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  law.  That, 
if  the  Ht.xUi  court  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  must  Im?  stri<?tly  followed. 

**  The  section  of  the  statute  under  which  this  indictment  is  found,  provides  that 
'every  person  who  shall,  mthout  authorittf  of  law,  forcibly  remove  or  attempt  to 
remove  from  this  State  any  fugitive  from 'service  or  labor,  or  any  person  clMmed 
^  such  fugitive,  sliall  forfeit,  ic,  and  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  of  kid- 
|/  tjto.  Thih  provision  is  not  only  constitutions,  in  mv  judgment,  but  is 
ely  proMr,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  provisions  of  tde  act.  upon  which 
fifn  TMit  oalloo  Ui  i*!Epress  an  opinion,  and  which  1  have  not  examined  with  sufB- 
clticit  vMTu,  111  IN  HiH'tion  makes  it  a  criminal  ofl^oncc  to  attempt  the  forcible  re- 
tina v  at  vvUhuTit,  Hiitkihity  oflaw.  This  is  certainly  constitutional  and  a  very  proper 
provi-«nii9,  It  i]i,iii  [lit  aflfiect  thoee  who  act  UHtlrr  authority  of  law.  This  will  in- 
iIh'  ( >*iii«riiatinEi  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  the  mipeme  law 
[And.  Thu  i^Uvte  should  protect  all  its  people,  and  every  person  in  it,  from 
vaL" 
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1841|  c.  247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  /Statutes  in 
relation  to  persons  held  in  slavery.  Bepeals  sections  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  Title  7,  ch.  20  of  the  Ist  Part  of  the  Kevised  Statutes.' 

1846. — ^A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I,  see.  1 ;  Art.  11,  sec. 
1,  like  the  provisions  of  the  court  of  1822,  abeady  cited." 

§  552.   Legislation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

1776. — ^In  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State,  dated  July  2," 
there  are  no  formulated  provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of 
Kights,  nor  any  attribution  of  natural  rights  to  all  persons. 
The  elective  franchise  is  not  limited  to  whites. 

1781,  c.  15.  An  act  respecting  enlistments,  &c.  In  sec.  9 
the  enlistment  of  slayes,  among  others,  is  prohibited.  Wil- 
son's compilation,  p.  205. 

1786. — ^Mar.  2.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  to  prevent  abuse.  1788,  Nov.  24,  an  act  supple- 
mental to  the  last.    See  law  of  1798. 

'LswB  of  New  York  1842,  p.  419.— Concurrent  Resolution,  April  11,  1842: 
**  Wheroas  the  Gorernor  of  this  State  has  refosed  to  deliver  up,  upon  the  demand 
of  the  ezecutiTe  authority  of  Vii^inia,  alleged  fugitiyes  from  justice,  charged 
witk  the  crime  of  theft,  viz. :  Steahng  a  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  and  against 
the  Iaws  of  Virginia.  And  whereas  the  Governor  has  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
each  refbsal,  t£it  the  stealing  of  a  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  and  against  the 
Iftws  of  Vlrsiiiia»  is  not  a  felony,  or  other  crime  within  the  meaning  of  the  second 
eeetSon  of  &e  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Resolved, 
That  in  the  opiidon  of  this  legislature,  stealing  a  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
■cmnet  the  laws  of  Virginia,  is  a  crinle  within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section 
of  tlie  fourth  article  of  8ie  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

'  LawB  of  1857, 2d  vol  p.  797. — Concurrent  Resoluticfc,  Ap.  16 :  "  That  this  State 
win  not  allow  slayery  wiUiin  her  borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or 
for  any  time  however  short.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
re^aon  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  thereof  having  identified  it  with  a  sectional  and 
•ggresaire  party,  luw  impurea  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
Stalie.' 

'  See  YoL  I,  p.  286.  This  recited  that  "  all  the  constitutional  authority  ever 
poMned  by  the  kinni  of  Great  Britain  over  these  colonies  was  by  compact, 
oerired  firam  the  people,"  that  all  civil  authority  under  the  present  king  is  neces- 
Mvflj  at  aa  end ;  retntes  the  recommendation  of  Congress  to  the  colonies  to  form 
Miviiriimnto  (May  16,  1776),  that  "  We,  the  representadves  of  the  Colony  of  New 
smamj,  havine  been  dected  by  aU  the  counties  in  the  freest  manner,  and  in  Con- 
maa  ■MwnhTed,  hare,  after  mature  deliberation,  agreed  upon  a  set  of  Charter 
MghUynadtfae  form  of  a  Constitution  in  manner  following,  viz.:  Art.  1.  'That 
the  gorrsmment  of  this  Province  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  Legislative  Council, 
Mid  OeiMral  Aasembl^.'  The  final  clause  declares  that  this  Charter  shall  be  null 
and  Toid,  if  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  shall  take 
plnc%'^ke. 
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1796-7. — A  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  convicts, 
also  repeals  the  colonial  law  of  1730. 

1 796. — An  act  for  the  pumshment  of  crimes.  Patterson's 
Laws,  p.  208.  Sec.  69,  empowers  conrts,  on  conviction  of  any 
slave  for  offences  not  punishable  with  death,  to  impose  cor- 
poral punishment  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  instead  of  the 
punishment  provided  in  other  cases.  Kev.  L.  of  1821,  p.  262. 
Crimes  act,  1829,  §  69. 

1798.* — An  act  respecting  apprentices  and  servants.  Pat- 
terson's L.  305.    Rev.  L.  of  1821,  366. 

,  March  14.  An  act  respecting  slaves.  Patterson's  Laws, 

p.  307.  Rev.  L.  369.  Sec.  1.  Tliat  every  negro,  Indian,'  mu- 
latto or  mustee,  within  this  State,  who  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act  is  a  slave  for  his  or  her  life,  shall  continue  such  during 
•  his  or  her  life,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  manumitted  or  set  free 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.'  2.  Slaves  not  to  be  wit- 
nesses, except  against  each  other.  3,  4,  5.  Against  trading 
with,  or  harboring  slaves.  6.  Arrest  of  negroes  without 
passes.  7.  Slaves  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  other  States, 
coming  without  license  of  their  owners,  may  be  taken  up~by 
any  person  in  this  State  and  be  carried  before  the  next  Justice 
of  the  peace,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  commit 
such  slave  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  remain  until  the  charges 
are  paid.*  8,  9.  Against  disorderly  acts  of  slaves.  10,  11. 
Against  allowing  them  to  beg ;  selling  thein  to  such  as  cannot 
maintain  them.  12.  Penalty  for  bringing  slaves  into  the 
State.  Proviso.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  person  who  shall  remove  into  this 


'  State  V.  Waggoner  (1797),  1  Halsteftd,  S75,  that  Indians  may,  as  well  as 
negroes,  be  slaves  in  N.  J.,  but  this  is  by  statute. 

'  There  is  a  Tolume  of  reports  of  this  State  entitled,  Joseph  Bloomfield's  Cases, 
relative  to  manumission  of  negroes,  A.  D.  1775-1793. 

*  Gibbons  v.  Morse  (1821),  2  Halstead,  254,  under  this  act  Affainst  master 
of  ferry-boat  for  removing  slave.  Held,  that  in  New  Jersey  all  black  men  are 
presumed  to  be  slaves  until  the  contrary  appears,  followed  in  Fox  v,  Lambaon 
(1826).  3  Halstead,  275.  But  in  Stoutenborough  v.  Haviland  (1886),  8  Green^ 
266,  held,  that  this  "  presumption  ought  no  longer  to  be  admitted,  both  ftom  the 
notoriou8  fact  that  the  generality  of  persons  in  this  State  are  not  in  truth  held  as 
slaves  tiow,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  consequence  which  must  be  supposed  to 
follow  our  statute  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery." 
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Stetei  to  take  a  settled  residence  here^  from  bringing  all  Iiis  or 
lier  sin-res^  or  any  foreigners  or  others  ha\'ing  only  a  teinporaTy 
resideiice  in  tTiis  State  for  tbe  purpose  of  transacting  any  par* 
tictilar  businese  or  on  their  travels,  from  bringing  and  em  ploy- 
ing such  slaves  as  servants^  during  the  time  of  Iiis  or  her  stay 
here,  provided  sueh  slave  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in 
this  State.  13.  Citizens  of  the  State  owning  elavce  in  other 
States^  may  bring  them  on  filing  certificates*  15.  Persons  may 
be  indieted  for  cruel  treatment  of  their  slares ;  punishment  to 
be  by  fine,  not  exceeding  forty  dollars.  16.  Owners  required 
to  teach  negro  slaves  or  servants,  for  life  or  for  years,  to  read ; 
under  penalty.  17^  18^  19.  Respecting  seisEure  of  vessels 
fitting  for  the  slave  trade,  20,  Conditions  on  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  the  State.  Promso-  Tliat  the  rule  does  not  apply  * 
to  persons  removing  to  some  other  of  the  United  States.  (Rep.  ^ 
1820.)  21-26,  Regulating  the  manumission  of  slaves-  27, 
Free  negroes  from  other  States  not  to  travel,  or  residej  or  be 
employed  J  or  harbored  in  this  State  without  a  certificate. 
38.  Free  negroes  of  this  State  not  to  go  out  of  their  proper 
county  without  a  certificate.  29,  Provides  for  a  trial  b}"  jury 
**  when  any  habeas  corpus  shall  be  brought  to  remove  any 
ne^Oj  mulatto,  me^tee,  or  Indian  before  tlic  Supreme  Court 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  persons  claiming  the  service  of 
such  for  life,  yearSj  or  other  term»"  30.  Repeals  a  number  of 
acts,  relating  to  slavey  of  1713^  1751,  1768,  1769,'  1786,  and 
1788,  leaving  this,  apparently,  to  be  the  only  statute  on  the 
s  object. 

1799. — An  act  respecting  workhouses  ;  Patterson's  L,  p, 
S78-  See*  6,  6.  Tliat  any  stubborn,  disobedient,  rude  or  intem- 
perate »l&ve  may  be  committed  to  the  workliouse  by  a  justice, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  owner,  and  payment  of  expenses. 

1804. — An  aetjvr  the  gradual  abolttian  of  sla^vefy.  Sess. 
L.  p.  251.  Sec.  1.  That  every  child  born  of  a  slave,  after  the 
fourth  of  July,  1804,  *' shall  be  free,"  but  ^'remain  servants;^' 
males  until  twenty-five,  females  until  twenty -one  years.  Con- 
taioa  other  provisions  jelating  to  maintenance.    Amended  by 


'  See  Tol  t  pp*  284,  266, 


I 


^ 
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1806,  Sescu  L.  p.  668.  Snppl.  1808,  SesB.  L.  p.  113;  1809, 
Seas.  L.  p.  200;  1811,  Sess.  L.  p.  818.    Be-enaeted,  1820. 

1812. — Sapplem.  to  act  concerning  daves.  Seas.  L.  p.  16. 
Eepeals  sec.  20 ;  forbids  the  removal  of  slayes  out  of  the  State, 
bat  with  their  own  assent  or  assent  of  parents,  to  be  certified; 
provides  for  penalties  and  security. 

1818-19. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  expcrtation  of  dofoes  cf 
servants  of  color  out  of  this  State.  Bess.  L.  p.  8,  Provides  pen* 
alties,  and  slaves,  &c.,  to  be  free.  Excepts  residentB  joaniQj- 
ing  and  non-resident  travelers.  Repeals  law  of  1812.  SuppL 
ib.  p.  31.  Persons  are  also  permitted  to  bring  slaves  fw  tem- 
porary residence. 

1820. — An  act  for  the  gradrial  abolitum  afdaomjamd 
other  purposes  respecting  slaves.  B.  L.  of  1821,  p.  679.  ComiBtB 
of  a  modification  of  the  existing  enactments.  Sec.  17.  AUewi 
the  removal  of  slaves  by  owners  in  certain  cases. 

,  Supplement  to  census  act,  ib.  793,  allowa  slave  eon- 

victed  of  crimes  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States.  A  jfwx 
law.  Sec.  6,  7,  8,  ibid.  765,  relates  to  settlement  of  children 
of  statu-liberi,  bom  after  1804.  An  act  on  elections,  see.  4,  ib. 
741,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to  '^free,  white,  male  oifciaens 
of  tliis  State." 

1826. — Sapplementary  to  act  concerning  slaves,  of  1798. 
Sess.  L.  p.  90 ;  Harrisoh^s  Compil.  146.  Repeals  see.  7,ontiie 
commitment  of  runaway  slaves  from  other  Statea.  Author^ 
izes  any  judge  of  ^^  any  inferior  court  of  common  jplees  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,"  on  oath  of  claimant,  to  issue  wanmnt  Inr 
arrest,  and,  "upon  proof  to  the  Bati&faeticm  of  the  judge/'  to 
deliver  to  clairaant,   with  certificate.*      Sec*  7.   Itecjuirus  a 

*  The  cAfleln  New  Jersey  Superior Gonrtp  Feb.  183fl— Tlif'  i^t)it<»  v.  Th«»  !lb«riff 
of  Burliti^on— wftfl  on  hubtfOA  oomiiiir  the  ortloi'ed  niiui  Nnihim.  aL  rfiVf.  kU%. 

Helmaltty.  H^irn blower,  '^'i  T  ,  h-\A  -^^Inw^- 1  *\u\  vttxi  roty.niflHb  at  chiunb«r«, aftd 
thfln  remandml  tJiejimiHi  to  Un^  nWUf  to  horo  tilm,  wt!t& 

the  pfluse,  An  ,  hI  rhr  bnr  .,  -ivr  ri.4«ni  U  iii>(n-a^4il  iLiil  pfUqaffT 

hud  bi>tiii. ':  .  '^  •  :■'-'    '   •"■■.'■,■  ."m.,.,'    »*,.---■■'    >■   •'  -  .«ri!v- 

wins  rittimt+.l    liiiu  '^ 

arSfui>d  bv   Mr,  W, 
Mr.  i^     ■' 

ib«rUi,  «f 
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judge,  &c.,  issuing  certificate  according  to  the  law  of  Congress 
of  1793,  to  make  record.     8.  Declares  penalty  for  seizing  a  per- 

the  State  Reports.  Ch.  J.  Hornblower  considered  fully  the  several  questions 
raised,  in  his  Opinion,  which  has  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  and  I  have  his 
authority  for  saying  tlxat  the  report  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  80, 
1851,  from  which  the  extracts  given  in  this  volume  are  taken,  is  sufficiently 
authentic  The  portion  bearing  on  the  construction  of  the  4th  Art.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  will  be  cited  hereinafter.  See  past,  ch.  XXVI.  After 
which  Judge  Hornblower,  holding  that  *'  the  proceeding  in  question  had  not  been 
in  oonformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  respect  to  fugitive 
slaves,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  State,"  considered  that  law  in  view  of 
Uie  State  Constitution,  as  follows: 

"  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  insisted  upon  his  enlargement,  on  the 
grovmd  tiiat  his  arrest  and  commitment  were  irregular,  and  unauthorized  by  the 
■Utnte.  But  a  preliminary,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  very  grave  and  important,  ques- 
tion arises.  Admitting  the  right  of  State  legislation  on  this  subject  (which  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny),  is  the  law  of  this  State  a  constitutional  one  ?  It  authorizes 
tlie  seimre  and  transfer  out  of  this  State  of  persons  residing  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws,  claiming  to  be,  and  who  in  fact  may  be,  free-born  native 
inhabitants,  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  fathers  of  families,  upon  a  summary 
bearing  before  a  single  judge,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  without 
appeal !  Can  such  be  a  constitutional  law  ?  Neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  most 
obscure  individual  in  the  State,  whether  young  or  old,  bond  or  free,  can  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  or  property,  or  be  subject  to  any  forfeitures,  pains,  or  penalties, 
without  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  due  course  of  law.  If  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  instead 
of  being  arrested  as  a  slave,  had  been  sued  for  forty  shillings,  it  could  not  have 
been  recovered  of  him  but  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury.  If  a  man  had  come  from  any 
other  State,  and  laid  claim  to  any  chattel  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  he 
could  not  have  taken  it  from  him  but  by  due  course  of  law.  And  yet,  bv  this  act, 
a  man  may  be  compelled  to  join  issue  before  a  single  judge — a  judge  of  his  adver- 
sary's own  choosing,  and  in  a  summary  way,  not  according  to  the  course  of  common 
law— an  issue,  it  may  be,  more  awfiil,  more  agonizing  to  his  soul,  than  one  involving 
his  lift  and  death — an  issue  on  the  decision  of  which  hangs  that  tremendous  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  to  be  separated  forcibly  and  forever  from  his  wife  and  children, 
or  be  permitted  to  enjoy  with  them  the  liberty  he  inherited  and  the  property  he 
has  earned ;  whether  be  is  to  be  dragged  in  chains  to  a  distant  land,  and  drx)med 
to  perpetual  slavery,  or  continue  to  breathe  air  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
-~mn  issue  not  only  involving  the  question  whether  he  ever  was  a  slave,  or,  if  once 
a  slave,  whether  he  was  liberated  or  actually  fled  from  his  master;  but,  it  may 
be,  involving  the  identity  of  his  person,  lie  may  be  falsely  accused  of  escaping 
from  his  master,  or  he  may  be  claimed  by  mistake  for  one  who  has  actually  fled. 
These  are  ouestions  of  fact,  upon  proof  or  failure  of  proof  of  which  depend  results 
of  deep  and  affecting  interest  to  the  individual.  If  every  colored  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  slaves,  the  danger  of  oppression  and  injustice  by  an  unfounded  or 
mistaken  claim  would  be  of  little  consequence.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  On  the 
4th  next,  there  will  not  be  a  slave  in  the  State  under  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 
All  that  have  been  born  since  the  Fourth  of  July,  1804,  Are  free-men ;  and  by  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  every  question  aflecting  their  rights  to  prop- 
erty, or  of  personal  liberty  and  security,  is  to  be  tried  and  settled  in  the  same 
•olemn  manner,  and  by  the  same  tribunals,  by  which  the  rights  of  others  are  to 
be  determined.  By  tiie  23d  art  of  our  Constitution,  the  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed 
and  preserved  to  us.  Who  then  shall  take  it  away  from  any  human  being  living 
vnder  the  protection  of  our  laws?  But,  it  is  said,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  paramount  to  that  of  our  State,  and  by  the  former  we  are  bound  to  deliver 
up  persona  escaping  from  labor  or  service.  Granted ;  and  let  it  be  executed  fully, 
fidny ,  and  with  jumciai  firmness  and  integrity.    But  what  does  it  require  ?    That 

vou  II. — 5 
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son  without  warrant  or  "  other  legal  authority  for  the  purpose 
under  some  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  or  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

1837. — Suppl.  to  above.  Sess.  L.  134,  providing  for  a  trial 
by  j  iiry  on  demand  of  either  party.  A  full  re-enactment  in  1846. 
R.  S.  567,  Elmers  Dig.  764.      The  act  on  crimes,  §  62,  R  S. 


the  person  claimed  shall  be  giyen  ap  ?  IT  it  did  so,  I  admit  there  can  be  no  trial, 
no  appeal ;  the  claim  would  be  final  and  conclusive.  But  such  is  not  the  language 
or  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  In  respect  to  refugees  from  justice  the  case 
is  very  different.  The  Constitation .  declares  that  persons  charged  with  ciima 
in  any  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  rxecutivc  authority  of  tliat  State,  b« 
delivered  up  (Clark's  case,  9  Wend.  p.  212).  Here  is  to  be  an  official  act;  the 
demtiiid  is  made  by  the  public  authorities,  founded  simply  opon  a  chiirge  of  criau, 

"  The  accused  is  to  Imj  delivered  up,  not  to  be  punished,  not  to  be  detained  for 
life,  but  to  be  tried,  and  if  acquitted,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Not  so  in  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  person  claimed  is  not  to  be  delivered  up,  mmleu  he  was 
'  lield  to  labor  or  service,'  m  another  State ;  that  is,  unless  ho  was  lawfully  held 
to  8or\'i(;e  or  labor  there ;  nor  unlets  he  \\hAfed  or  eneaped  into  this  State ;  that  la, 
coinu  into  this  State  without  the  consent  of  his  owner.  And  he  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  not  to  the  claimant,  but  only  to  the  person,  *  to  whom  such  labor  or  aerrioe  !■ 
due.'  Here  then  are  facts  to  l>e  ascertained,  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  to 
be  lawfully  proved  and  judicially  determined ;  focts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  claimant's  right ;  facts  which  involve  the  dearest  rights  of  a  human  being,  and 
which  the  claimant  must  establish  according  to  law,  before  he  can  acquire  any 
rit^ht  to  carry  away  his  victim.  And  what  legislator,  under  our  Constitution,  has 
a  right  to  say  that  these  facts  shall  be  tried  and  definitely  sealed  in  a  somroary 
manner,  and  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
St4it«8  docH  not  require  any  such  departure  from  first  principles.  It  only  demands 
that  we  shall  deliver  up  to  his  owner  a  runaway  slave,  when  he  has  been  proved 
to  bo  such  in  due  course  of  law.  It  does  not  require  us  to  do  it  without  proof,  nor 
upon  less  or  sufficient  proof  than  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  any  other 
issuable  fac-t  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

"  A  case  has  been  cited  from  ft  Searg.  &  Rawl.  62,  in  which  it  is  said  that  tlie 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that  it  would  not  review  the  proceedings  before 
the  inferior  magistrate,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  ih* 
nlnvc  to  be  j^ivuu  up ;  and  when  it  was  urgc'd  that  whether  slave  or  not  slave  it  a 
(j^uestion  to  Imj  settled  here,  the  answer  borrowed  fn)m  that  case  was,  that  no  Injoa- 
tice  would  be  done  to  the  prisoner,  because  he  can  assert  his  freedom  in  the  piaoe 
to  which  he  may  be  transported,  and  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  he  will  there 
have  a  fair  trial.  So  lon^  as  I  sit  upon  this  bench,  1  never  can — no,  I  nerer  will — 
yield  to  such  doctrine.  What,  first  transport  a  man  out  of  the  State,  on  the  charge 
of  his  bfiiifif  a  slave,  and  try  the  truth  of  the  alles^ation  afterwards — separate  him 
frr)m  the  place,  it  may  be,  of  his  nativity — the  ab<Kle  of  his  reUtivcs,  hia  friends, 
and  his  witnesses — transport  him  in  chains  to  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  with  the  coki 
comfort  that  if  a  freeman  he  may  there  establish  his  freedom !  No,  if  a  pereon 
comes  into  this  State,  and  /lerc  ciaims  the  servitude  of  a  human  being,  whether 
whit<?  or  black,  fiere  he  must  prove  his  case,  and  hero  prove  it  according  to  law, 
and  if  our  leurislature  have  a  right  to  create  and  regulate  a  tribunal  before  whom 
such  proof  iH  to  be  made,  this  court,  unless  restrained  by  the  same  authority,  hare 
a  ri^ht.  and  are  solemnly  bound  to  review  and  correct  its  proceedings. 

"  Hut  without  pronouncing  a  settled  opinion,  that  the  act  of  this  State  is  uncon- 
stitutional <»n  thi'  ground  that  it  deprives  the  accused  of  a  trial  by  jury,  it  remains 
to  be  ciUHidered  whether  the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  complied  with.* 
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275,  declares  the  punishment  for  kidnapping  any  person  "  bond 
or  free ''  with  intent  to  send  out  of  the  State. 

1844. — A  new  Constitution.  Art.  1,  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
attributes  rights  to  all  persons  as  natural  and  unalienable. 
Art.  2  confines  the  suffrage  to  whites.* 

1846. — A  Revision.  An  aet  to  aholish  slavery^  R.  S.  p.  382. 
Sec  1.  "  That  slavery  in  this  State  be  and  it  is  hereby  abolished, 
and  every  person  who  is  now  holden  in  slavery  by  the  laws 
thereof  be  and  hereby  is  made  free,  subject  however  to  the 
restrictions  and  obligations  hereinafter  mentioned  and  imposed, 
and  the  children  hereafter  to  be  born  to  all  such  persons  shall 
be  absolutely  free  from  their  birth  and  discharged  of  and  from 
all  manner  of  service  whatsoever."  2.  All  "  such  persons  " 
shall  be  bound  as  apprentices  to  their  former  owners.  Other 
sections  provide  how  such  apprentices  may  be  discharged, 
against  removing  them  from  the  State,  and  other  ordinary  pro- 
visions. Sec.  27  declares  it  lawful  for-non-resideuts  traveling 
to  bring  and  carry  away  slaves,  not  more  than  the  "  usual  num- 
ber "  of  household  slaves. 

§553.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1776. — Sept.  First  Constitution.  Ch.  I.  sec.  1,  declares 
all  men  bom  equally  free,  &c.,  &c.  Ch.  XL  sec.  6,  declaring 
the  elective  franchise,  makes  no  distinction  between  freemen 
in  respect  to  color. 

1780. — ^March  1.  An  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
davery.  2  Carey  &  Bioren's  Laws,  246.  After  reciting  in 
sec.  1,  2,  the  motives  of  the  act,'  sec.  3  enacts,  "Tliat  all  per- 

'  In  SUte  V.  Post,  1  Zab.  699,  S.  C,  and  State  v.  Van  Buren,  Spencer,  868,  it 
was  held  that  tUvery  had  not  been  abolished  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Constitution. 

'The  first  section,  affirming  gratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from  "  that  condi- 
tioB  to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us," 
Ac;,  dedarea, — "  Impressed  with  these  ideas  we  conceiye  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others  which 
hath  been  extended  to  as,  and  release  from  that  state  of  thraldom  to  which  we  our- 
■elree  were  tyrannically  doomed  and  from  which  we  have  now  every  prospect  of 
boBff  delivered.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  were  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
feature  or  complexion.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  hand.  We  find,"  Ac.  •  •  "  We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted 
to  MB  thiU  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  add  one  more  step  to  universal  civilization. 
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sons,  as  well  negroes  and  miilattoes  as  others,  who  shall  be  bom 
within  this  State  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  and  considered  as  servants  for  life  or  slaves; 
and  that  all  servitude  for  life  or  slavery  of  children  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slavery  of  their  mothers,  in  the  case  of  all  chil- 
dren born  within  this  State  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  utterly  taken  away,  extin- 
guished, and  forever  abolished."*  4.  Provides  tliat  negro  and 
mulatto  children  born  after  this  act,  shall  be  servants  until 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  to  be  in  the  condition  of  servants 
bound  by  indenture.  5.  Requires  all  slaves  to  be  registered.* 
6.  Owners  liable  for  support,  unless  emancipating  before  they 
arrive  at  twenty-eight  years.  7.  Negroes  to  be  tried  like  other 
inhabitants.  8.  Slave  sentenced  to  death  to  be  appraised.  9. 
Reward  for  taking  ninaway  negroes  the  same  as  in  case  of 
white  servants.  10.  Kone  to  be  deemed  slaves  but  those  reg- 
istered," and  "except  the  domestic  slaves  attending  upon  Del- 

by  removinff  as  much  as  possible  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in  unde- 
serred  bondage,  and  from  which,  by  the  assumed  authority  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  no  ene<!tual  legal  relief  could  be  obtained.  Weaned,  by  a  long  course  of 
experience  from  those  narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  had  imbibed,  we  find 
our  heartA  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  men  of  all  conditions 
and  nations ;  and  we  conceive  ourselves  at  this  particular  moment  extraordinarily 
called  upon,  by  the  blessings  which  we  have  received,  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of 
our  professicm  and  to  (jpive  a  substantial  proof  of  our  gratitude. ** 

Sec.  2.  "  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have  heretofore  been 
denoniinatod  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  has  been  attended  with  circumstances  which 
not  only  deprived  tlieni  of  the  common  blessings  that  they  were  by  nature  entitled 
to.  but'  has  cast  them  into  the  deepest  afflictions,  by  an  unnatunu  separation  and 
sale  of  liusband  and  wife  from  each  other  and  from  their  chUdren,  an  injury  the 
greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  8Uppo!«iug  that  we  were  in  tne  seme 
unhappy  case.  In  justice,  then^fon*.  to  persons  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  and 
who,  having  no  j)rospect  before  them  whoreon  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and 
their  liopcH.  liave  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render  their  services  to  society, 
which  they  otherwise  might,  ami  also  in  grateful  commemorut ion  of  our  own  happy 
deliverance  from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which  we  were  doomed 
bv  the  tvranny  of  Britain,"  Ac.  «fec. 

"  »  KauflFinan  v.  Oliver  ( 1 849).  H>  Barr,  5 1 6,  ikt  Coulter,  J.,  "  From  that  time  [the 
passage  of  this  act]  Pennsylvania  has  been  deemed  and  taken  as  a  free  State,  and 
as  such  assenti'd  to  the  compact  of  Tnion.** 

*  Respublica  v.  Ni^gro  ]k*tsy,  1  Dallas,  4A9. 

'  Miller  i*.  Drilling,  14  S.  &  U.  422.  The  child  of  a  servant  until  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years  cannot  bo  held  to  servitude  for  the  same  period  and  pn  Hie 
same  *  conditions  as  its  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  registered  eUre. 
Comm.  V.  llolloway,  2  S.  d  U.  305,  the  child  bonrin  Pennsylvania  of  a  woman 
slave,  fugitive  from  another  State,  is  free-born  and  not  liable  to  service  for  the 
twenty-eight  years. 
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egatesin  Congress  from  the  other  American  States^  foreign 
ministers  and  consals,  and  persons  passing  through  or  sojourn- 
ing in  this  State  and  not  becoming  resident  therein,  and  sea- 
men employed  in  ships  not  belonging  to  any  inhabitant  of  this 
State  nor  employed  in  any  ship  owned  by  any  such  inhabitant. 
Provided^  such  domestic  slaves  be  not  aliened  or  sold  to  any 
inhabitant  nor  (except  in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress,  for- 
eign ministers  and  consuls)  retained  in  this  State  longer  than 
six  months."*  11.  Provided^  that  this  act  "  shall  not  give  any 
relief  or  shelter  to  any  absconding  or  runaway  negro  or  mulatto 
slave  or  servant  who  has  absented  himself  or  shall  absent  him- 
self from  his  or  her  owner,  master  or  mistress  residing  in  any 
other  State  or  country,  but  such  owner,  &c.,  shall  have  like 
right  and  aid  to  demand,  claim,  and  take  away  his  slave  or 
servant  as  he  might  have  had  in  case  this  act  had  not  been 
made."  (Repealed  by  law  of  1826.)  12,  13.  To  prevent  eva- 
sions of  this  act  by  bringing  in  negroes  to  serve  for  long  terms, 
enacts  that  no  covenant  of  service  be  good  for  more  than  seven 
years,  &c.  14.  Repeals  the  colonial  acts  of  1705,  for  the  trial 
of  n^roes ;  of  1725,  for  the  regulating,  &c. ;  of  1761  and 
1773,  for  laying  duties  on  negroes  imported. 

An  exception  to  the  operation  of  this  act  as  made  by  an  act 
of  1781  (Carey  &  Bioren,  ch.  942),  relating  to  persons  com- 
pelled by  the  enemy  to  take  refuge  within  the  State ;  and  an- 
other by  act  of  1782,  as  to  registry  in  certain  border  counties.* 

1786. — An  act  relating  to  German  servants  imported  and 
their  indentures,  3  Carey  &  Bioren,  c.  1151.* 

1788. — ^An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  1780.  3 
Carey  &  Bioren,  c.  1334,  reciting  abuses,  provides,  sec.  1,  that 
slaves  brought  in  by  persons  intending  to  reside  shall  be  free.* 

'  Comm.  ex.  reL  Lewis  v.  Holloway,  2  Blnney  213,  the  privilege  in  the  case  of 
members  of  Congress  is  not  limited  to  the  time  in  which  Congress  is  in  session. 

'  PennsYl  9.  BUckmore  (1796),  Addison's  R.  283,  noteworthy  as  showing  the 
temper  of  the  time ;  a  case  under  this  statute. 

^  In  Re^.  r.  Keppel,  2  Dallas,  197,  S.  C,  1  Yeates,  233,  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  indentured  servants  and  apprentices  is  laid  down  by  the  court, 
holding  that  a  resident  minor  cannot  be  bound  out  to  serve  generally,  without  ref- 
erence to  hit  learning  some  trade.  See  also  the  distinction  in  Altemus  v.  Ely,  8 
Bawle,  805. 

*  In  Belt  9.  Dalby  (1786),  1  Dallas,  167,  the  court  maintained  the  slavery  of  one 
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2.  Slaves  or  servants  not  to  be  removed  out  of  the  State  with- 
out their  consent,  testified  by  two  justices,  under  penalty.  8. 
Persons  having  children  liable  to  serve  until  twenty-eight  years 
must  make  entry.  5.  Vessels  employed  in  the  slave  trade  de- 
clared liable  to  forfeiture.  Penalty  for  building,  &c.,  for  that 
trade.  6.  Parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  being 
slaves  or  servants  for  years,  not  to  be  separated  more  than  ten 
miles.  Penalty  for  forcibly  carrying  away  a  servant  or  alave.' 
(This  sec.  repealed  by  act  of  1826.) 

1790. — A  new  Constitution,  art.  III.  sec.  1.  "  In  elections 
by  the  citizens,  every  freeman  of  the  age,"  &c.,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  an  elector.  Art.  IX.  is  a  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  first  Constitution. 

1820. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  Bioren's  laws,  c. 
4858.  Sec.  1.  Declares  that  the  offence  of  taking  away  or  seduc- 
ing, &c.,  to  places  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  &c.,  "any  negro 
or  mulatto,"  with  intent  to  keep,  &c.,  such  person  "  as  a  slave, 
or  servant  for  years,"  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  2.  Declares  the  oflfencc  of  selling  such  with 
intent,  &c.  3.  "That  no  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
this  Commonwealth  ^hall  have  jurisdiction  or  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  any  of  the  United 
States  or  Territories,  under  a  certain  act  of  Congress,"  &c.  (re- 
ferring to  the  act  of  1793),  "  nor  shall  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth  issue  or  grant  any  certificate 
or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  such  fugitive  from  labor  as  afore- 
said upon  the  application,  afiidavit,  or  testimony  of  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  or  under 

who  had  been  brought  into  the  State  in  1784,  after  the  act  for  the  f^radoal  aboli- 
tion of  Blftvery.  Tnia  case  is  important  as  explaining  the  leijjal  basis  of  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  poor-law  act  of  1803,  Bioren's  L.  c.  2357,  contains  ]>rovisionB 
as  to  the  settlement  of  slaves  and  sorvanti*.  An  act  of  1821,  Bioren's  ed.  o.  5071, 
that  a  person  brin^ns^  in  an  indentured  black  or  colon^  siTvant  above  twcnty- 
ei^ht  years  shall  l>e  liable  for  the  maintenance.  Similar  is  sec,  26  of  a  poor4aw 
of  1 836.     Dunlop's  Dig.  c.  444. 

'  Kespublica  v.  Richanls  (1795).  2  Dallas,  224,  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 
forcibly  removing  a  negro  brought  from  Virginia  '>y  his  owner.  Tlie  court  held 
that  the  enactment  did  not  apply  to  persons  m  that* position.  A  fortiori,  it  would 
not  include  fugitive  slaves.  But  it  is  to  l>e  noticed  that  this  case  was  decided  in 
view  of  the  local  law  alone  (^act  of  1780,  §  10),  which  then  recognized  the  right  of 
the  master. 
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any  other  law,  anthoritj,  or  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  Any  alderman  or  justice  so  acting,  declared 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine.  4.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  judge  or  recorder  of  any  court  of 
record  of  the  C!ommonwealth,  when  he  grants  or  issues  any 
certificate  or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled — ^referring  to  the  act  of  Congress — 
he  shall  make  a  record  to  be  filed  in  the  "  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of 
the  O^ieral  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace,"  &c. 

1826-6,  Sess.  L.  c.  50.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ConstitvUon  of  the  United  States  relative  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor  J  for  the  protection  of  free  people  of  color  ^  and 
to  prevent  kidnapping.  Sec.  1,  2,  are  re-enactments  of  sec.  1 
and  2  of  the  foregoing.  3.  Directing  the  mode  of  proceeding 
to  recover  persons  claimed  as  fugitives,  directs  issuing  of  a  war- 
rant by  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  returna- 
ble before  the  judge,  if  issued  by  one  ;  returnable,  if  issued  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman,  before  "  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  District  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
your  proper  county,  or  recorder  of  a  city."*  4.  Of  the  evidence 
necessary  when  application  for  a  warrant  is  made  by  an  agent. 
5.  Duty  of  the  judge,  &c.,  to  make  a  record  of  the  application 
and  file  the  same.  6.  Tlie  judge  before  whom  the  warrant  is 
returnable,  may,  on  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
person  claimed  is,  &c.,  give  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  a  war- 
rant to  remove  him.  Provided  "  that  the  oath  of  the  owner  or 
owners  or  other  persons  interested  shall  in  no  case  be  received 
in  evidence."  7.  Fugitive  to  be  committed  to  jail,  when  party 
not  prepared  for  trial.  8.  Fees.  9.  Forbids  aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  peace  to  take  jurisdiction  of  these  eases  under 
the  law  of  Congress.  10.  Requires  the  record  to  be  filed  as  in 
the  preceding  act.  11.  Declares  sec.  11  of  the  act  of  1780,  and 
sec.  7  of  the  act  of  1788,  to  be  supplied  and  repealed  by  this 
act.* 

*  Th«  words  of  the  writ  prescribed  by  this  Btatutc. 

•  ThiB  act,  with  those  of  1780, 1788,  are  g:iven  in  the  special  verdict  in  Prigg'a 
case,  16  Peters,  543-556,  where  this  statute  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
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1826-7,  Sess.  L.  No.  196.  An  act  to  prevent  certain  almees 
of  tlie  J<iw8  relative  to  fugitives  from  labor j  recites  that  persons 
alleged  to  be  slaves  of  persons  in  other  States  are  sold  here  as 
slaves,  &c.,  enacts  that  all  sales  hereafter  made  of  any  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  being  at  the  time  of  sale  in  this  State, 
shall  be  void,  and  that  if  any  person  under  pretence  of  such 
sale  shall  seize  or  remove  from  the  State  any  fugitive  so  Bold,  it 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  of  $500.* 

1838. — An  amended  Constitution.  Art.  III.  sec.  1, "  In  elec- 
tions by  the  citizens  every  white  freeman  of  the  age,"  &c.  (and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  others),  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.* 
Art.  IX.  is  a  Bill  of  Kights  like  the  former. 

1847,  March  8.  An  act  to  p7*event  kidnapping^  preserve 
the  puhlic peace^  prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain  pavers  hereto- 
fore  exercised  by  judges^  justices  of  the  peace^  alderm^n^  and 
jailors  in  this  Coinmoinceahh^  and  to  repeal  certain  slave 
laics.  Sec.  1.  Declares  the  punishment  of  the  offence  of  tak- 
ing, etc.,  away  from  the  State  by  fraud  or  violence,  or  enticing 
by  fraud  or  false  pretence,  any  negro,  &c.  2.  Re-enacts  the 
act  of  1820-7,  also  declaring  such  sale  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  8.  Forbids  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  to  act  under  the  law  of  17D3,  and  declares  any  so 
acting  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  re- 
moval. 4.  That  "  if  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  negro 
or  mulatto  as  fu^^itive  from  servitude  or  labor  shall  under  auv 
pretence  of  authority  whatsoever,  violently  and  tumultuously 

*  In  Kauffman  r.  OlivtT  (1819),  10  Uarr,  HI  6,  error  from  the  Common  Pleas;  held 
that,  an  action  at  common  law  doert  not  lie  in  tliis  State  for  harborin;^  rannway  slaves 
or  for  ai(iini5  them  to  escape  fn>m  their  owners  ;  that  on  the  authority  of  Prigg's 
case  tlie  State  law  of  182G-7,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  ino[>eratiYe, 
and  tl»e  St«tey»<*///r<  should  not  act  under  the  law  of  Congress,  such  action  being 
contrary  to  tlie  |M)licy  of  the  State  as  indieaUfd  by  its  legislation. 

*''  In  Ilobbs  V.  Fogu,  H  Watts,  h'u\,  on  a  negni's  claim  to  vot^  in  1836,  held  that 
the  term  "  freeman"  is  uschI  in  a  p«>liticid  sense  in  this  clause,  and  does  not  deeiff- 
natc  one  who  is  free  of  condition  merely ;  that  a  negro  cannot  be  in  Pennsylvania 
a  fneman  in  this  sense.  Ciiief  Justice  Gibson  delivering  the  opinion,  credits  the 
report  of  a  decision  in  1795,  that  negr(K»s  couhl  not  vote.  He  also  s(*enied  to  think 
tliat  th<Mr  capacity  in  this  respect  might  be  affectc(i  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  SUites,  p.  500  ; — '•  Yet  it  is  projwr  to  say  that  sec.  'J  of  art.  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  presents  an  obsta«le  to  the  political  freedcmi  of  the  negro  which 
seems  to  be  insuperable.  It  is  to  !h»  remembered  that  citizenship  as  well  as  free- 
dom is  a  constitutional  qnaHfication,  and  how  it  could  be  conferred  so  as  to  over- 
bear tile  laws  imposing  countless  disabilities  on  him  in  otlier  States  is  a  problem  of 
difficult  solution."    See  remark  on  this  case  /x>«^  in  Cli.  xxiii. 
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seize  upon  and  carry  away  to  any  place,  or  attempt  to  seize 
and  carry  away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  tumultuous  and  unreason- 
able manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  public  peace, 
any  negro  or  mulatto  within  this  Commonwealth,  either  with 
or  without  the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto  be- 
fore any  district  or  circuit  judge,  the  person  so  offending 
against  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. (Sec.  3,  4,  appear  in  the  revised  code  of  1860.) 
5.  ^^  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  take  away 
what  is  hereby  declared  to  be  invested  in  the  judges  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  right,  power,  and  authority  at  all  times, 
on  application  made,  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  legality  of  the  arrest  and  imprison*- 
ment  of  any  human  being  within  this  Commonwealth."  6. 
Forbidding  the  use  of  the  prisons  of  the  State  for  detention  of 
fugitive  slaves.*  (Rep.  in  1852,  Sess.  L.,  p.  295.)  7.  Repeals 
so  much  of  the  act  of  1780  as  authorizes  the  masters  or  owners 
of  slaves  to  bring  and  retain  such  slaves  within  this  Common- 
wealth, for  the  period  of  six  months,  in  involuntary  servitude, 
or  for  any  period  of  time  whatsoever,'  and  so  much  of  said 

*  Commonw.  v.  Taylor  (1849-60),  3  Monthly  Law  Rep.,  576,  wag  an  indict- 
ment under  the  4th  and  6th  sections.  The  alleged  slaves  had  been  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  of  horse-steaMng  committed  in  Virjrinia,  from  which  custody  they 
were  discharged  by  proper  order.  "  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  defendants,  on 
learning  the  decision  of  the  court  discharging  the  negroes,  stationed  themselves 
within  the  entrance  to  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them  as  fugitive 
sUves,  and,  on  their  being  turned  into  the  passage  by  the  jailer,  at  once  seized 
upon  their  persons,  detained  them  there  for  some  time,  during  which  a  severe 
struggle  ensued  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  those  assisting  him  and  the  alleged 
fogitivea,  aided  by  some  negroes  of  Harrisburg.  Finally  the  slaves  were  ironed, 
and  abont  that  time  the  whole  party  was  directed  to  be  locked  up  in  prison  on 
aceonni  of  a  snppoeed  breach  of  the  peace."  In  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
fourth  sec.  the  Court  charged  that  the  right  of  the  owner  to  seize  his  slave  was 
given  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793 ;  that  as  the  State  law  could  not  take  from 
him  this  right,  there  was  no  breach  oJT  the  peace,  or  riot,  on  his  part,  in  the  trans- 
action. The  Court  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish  whether  the  seizure  was  made 
for  the  porpose  of  bringing  before  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim,  or 
to  remove  the  alleged  slaves  out  of  the  State.  In  Comioonw.  v.  Alberti  (1847),  2 
Parson's  Select  Case^,  495,  an  indictment  for  removing  the  child  born  of  a  fugitiTe- 
slave  woman  was  sustained  under  this  statute.  From  these  cases  it  appears  that 
it  is  at  least  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  prove  the  slavery  of  the  person  re- 
moved. 

*  Pierce's  case,  in  Common  Pleas,  Phila.,  Oct,  1848,  1  Western  Legal  Obs.,  14, 
that  since  this  act  a  slave  brought  into  this  State  by  his  master,  voluntarily,  be- 
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act  as  prevents  a  slave  from  giving  testimony  against  any 
person  whatsoever  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
(Brightly's  Dig.  of  185S,  Negroes.    Sec.  13-20.) 

§  554.    Legislation  of  toe  State  of  Delaware. 

1776,  Sept.  11.  A  Declaration  of  the  Fundamental  Soles 
of  the  Delaware  State,  formerly  stiledThe  Government  of  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  npon  Delaware. 
Sec.  1.  "That  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the 
people,  is  founded  on  compact  only,  and  instituted  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole."  10.  "  That  every  member  of  society 
hatli  a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,"  &c.  12.  "  That  every  freeman,  for  every  injury 
done  him  in  his  goods,  lands,  or  person,  by  any  other  person, 
ought  to  have  remedy,"  &c.,  "according  to  the  law  of  the 
land."  Tliere  is  no  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  mankind, 
or  of  rights  as  being  natural  and  inalienable.     1  Del.  Laws, 

Ap.  p.  79.    ,  Sept.  20.  Constitution  agreed  on.    Art.  24 

continues  in  force  all  acts  of  Assembly  not  contrary  to  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  or  of  the  late  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  State.  Art.  25  has  a  recognition  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England,  if  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  declaration  of  rights.  Art.  4  limits  the  elective  franchise 
to  whites.  Art.  26.  "Ko  person  hereafter  imported  into  this 
State  from  Africa  ought  to  be  held  in  slavery  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  and  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  slave  ought 
to  be  brought  into  this  State  for  sale,  from  any  part  of  the 
world."    Ibid. 

1787. — An  act  to  prevent  the  expo7*tation  of  el<ive%  and  for 
other  puiyoaes.^  Del.  Laws,  p.  884.  Ilecites  that  "  sundry  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  as  well  freemen  as  slaves,  have  been  ex- 
ported and  sold  into  other  States,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 

comes  tjr>j«o  facto  free.  And  see  Kauffman  v.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  516,  M  to 
the  exirtting  law  and  policy  of  the  State. 

There  appears  to  he  no  statute  in  Penm^ylyaniA  authorizihg  the  eoTernor  to 
Burrcnder  fugitives  from  justice,  unless  it  he  in  the  Code  of  18C0,  which  I  havt 
not  seen. 

*  State  V.  Turner,  6  Ilarrington,  501,  erporiinffin  carrjlng  out  with  intention  to 
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humanily  and  justice,  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  this 
State."  Sec.  1.  Declares  a  fine  for  exporting  a  slave  without 
permit.  8.  Penalty  for  exporting  a  negro  who  is  or  may  be 
entitled  to  freedom.  8-6.  Ratifying  former  manumissions 
where  no  security  was  given  and  dispensing  with  security  in 
future  cases,  if  slave  be  neither  old  or  infirm.  7.  Persons 
bringing  a  slave  into  this  State  shall  forfeit  20Z.,  and  the  slave 
shall  be  free.  (A  law  of  1822  provides  for  farms  which  extend 
over  the  State  line.  Rev.  of  1829,  p.  502.)  8.  Manumitted 
slaves  shall  not  vote,  nor  hold  oflBce,  nor  give  evidence  against 
whites,'  nor  "enjoy  any  other  rights  of  a  freeman  other  than 
hold  property  and  to  obtain  redress  in  law  and  equity  for  any 
injury  to  his  or  her  person  or  property."  9.  Free  negro,  for 
horse-stealing,  shall  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies  or  else- 
where and  sold  for  a  term  of  years.  10.  This  act  not  to  extend 
to  immigrants  or  to  travelers.*  . 

1789. — An  act  supplementary  to  the  last.  lb.  p.  941.  Sec. 
1.  Allows  introduction  of  slaves  devised  or  inherited.  2. 
Slaves  of  citizens  of  other  States,  in  this  State,  may  be  attached 
for  owner^s  debts.  .  Another  supplement.  lb.  p.  941.  Pre- 
amble recites  the  injustice  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Sec.  1. 
Declares  forfeiture  of  vessels  equipped  for  this  trade.    2.  Ad' 

*  A  trte  negro  cannot  be  witness  between  whites.  Collins  v.  Hull  (in  1798),  6 
HaU*8  Am.  Law  Journal,  461 ;  Tindal  v.  Hudson  (1838),  2  Harrington,  441,  that 
free  negroes  cannot  hold  slayes  in  Delaware ;  that  the  principle  of  conquest  is  the 
basis  of  sUyery  of  negroes  to  whites ;  that  a  negro  cannot  hold  a  negro  on  this 
principle ;  it  would  be  "  a  species  of  slavery  hitherto  unknown  ;*'  that  the  free  ne- 
gro is  not  such  a  fireeman  as  to  extend  the  protection  requisite  from  master  to  slave, 
Ac.  A  lather  cannot  hold  his  child  as  a  slave.  "  We  ought  not  to  recognize  the 
right  of  a  father  to  hold  his  own  children  in  slavery.  Humanity  forbids  it.  The 
natural  rights  and  obligations  of  a  father  are  paramount  to  the  acquired  rights  of 
the  master." 

'  The  words  are — "  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  or  affect  any  persons  who  may  move  into  this  State  from  any  other  State, 
with  his  or  her  family,  and  become  residents  thereof,  or  who  may  be  traveling 
through  the  same  with  his  or  her  servants  or  slaves,  or  any  inhabitants  of  this 
State  moving  with  his  or  her  family  into  any  other  State."  In  Newton  t'.  Turpin 
(1887),  S  Oilfand  Johnson,  483,  the  word  State  in  this  act  is  held  to  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia.  Dorsey,  J. :  "  To  give  the  word  State  in  this  act  of  assembly  the 
literal  technical  meaning  ascribed  to  it  would  be  to  violate  its  spirit,  the  sound  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  law.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound,  when  interpreting  its 
import  in  reference  to  rights  of  property,  to  give  it  the  same  literal  restricted  in- 
terpretation which  it  has  on  some  occasions  received  when  used  in  reference  to  a 
grant  of  special  limited  jurisdiction.' ' 
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ditional  penalty  for  exporting  a  slave  without  permit  3-5. 
Slaves  in  capital  cases  shall  be  tried  by  jury, — ^repealing 
older  laws.  An  act  of  1829,  provides  for  licenses  for  bringing 
slaves  to  and  from  Maryland.  Eev.  of  1829,  p.  501.  A  new 
law  in  1833.    Eev.  Code,  ch.  80,  §§  1-4. 

1790. — An  act  on  marriages.  lb.  p.  972,  contains  provi- 
sions as  to  servants'  marriages. 

1792. — A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I.  a  Bill  of  Rights — does 
not  contain  any  universal  attribution  of  rights,  or  declare  the 
natural  equality  of  all  men.  Art.  IV.  The  elective  franchise 
is  limited  to  white  free  men. 

1793. — An  act  to  punish  the  practice  of  kidnapping  free 
negroes  and  free  mulattoes^  and  for  other  purposes,  lb.  p.  1098. 
Sec.  1.  Declares  punishment  by  whipping,  standing  in  the  pil- 
lory, with  the  ears  nailed  and  then  cut  off.  2.  Bail  required 
under  these  acts.  3,  4.  Of  granting  permits  to  export  slaves ; 
and  that  every  slave  otherwise  exported  shall  thereby  become 
free.* 

1796. — An  act  repealing  that  part  of  "  an  act  against  adidr 
tery  and  fornication^'^  (1721)  which  makes  children  of  a  white 
woman,  by  a  negro  or  mulatto  father,  liable  to  servitude  for 
thirty-one  years,  reciting — "  whereas  it  is  unjust  and  inhuman 
to  punish  the  child  for  the  offence  of  the  parent."  Del.  Laws, 
p.  V2<)\. 

1797. — An  act  concerning  negro  and  mulatto  slaves.  lb. 
p.  1321.  Sec.  1.  Slaves  shall  not  be  set  free  by  verbal  con- 
tracts. 2,  3.  How  manumissions  shall  be  executed  and  re- 
corded. 4.  Actions  on  agreement  to  manumit  must  be  founded 
on  a  writing.     5.  But  slaves  shall  be  made  free  by  attempt  to 

'  Held  in  Allen  v.  negro  Sarah  (1838),  2  Harrinffton,  436,  not  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Coiiatitution  of  the  United  States,  4th  art  sec.  %Fer  curiam,  16, 489 : — •'  ^iniUar 
laws  have  been  passed  in  several  of  our  sister  States;  which  laws  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  and  received,  incidentally,  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  »  »  •  •  The  property  in  slaves  is  not  an  abso- 
lute but  a  qualified  property.  It  is  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  services  of 
the  slave  during  his  life.  It  is  not  such  a  right  of  property  as  gives  the  power  of 
unlimited  control  over  the  slave.  The  slave  has  rights.  He  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  it  was  for  his  protection,  as  weU  as  for  subserving  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  that  the  law  of  17«8  waa  passed.  The  general  policy  of  that  law 
and  its  operation  and  influence  over  this  unfortunate  race  of  human  beings  have 
been  found  to  be  beneficial** 
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export,  88  provided  by  the  above-mentioned  acts ;  and  slaves 
may  be  still  emancipated  by  last  will.  6.  Security  to  be  given 
where  already  required  by  law.  7.  Appeals  allowed,  to  the 
highest  court,  in  suits  for  freedom.  8.  Slave,  for  attempting 
rape  on  a  white  woman,  on  trial  before  two  justices  and  six 
freeholders,  may  be  punished  by  whipping,  nailing  to  the  pil- 
lory, and  loss  of  ears.  9.  A  slave,  for  beating  another  slave  or 
a  free  negro,  shall  be  whipped  after  trial  before  two  justices. 
(See  new  criminal  code  of  1827.) 

1798. — ^A  law  about  sale  of  liquors  at  elections.  3  Del. 
L.  p.  7,  contains  provisions  regulating  slaves  and  free  negroes, 
at  the  places  of  holding  elections.  Incorporate  in  an  election 
law  of  1825.    Rev.  Code  of  1852,  ch.  16,  §§  18-21. 

1799. — ^An'act  to  allow  free  black  persons  and  free  mulat- 
toes  in  certain  cases  to  give  testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  3. 
Del.  L.,  80.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  when  no  white  was 
present,  &c.,  the  testimony  of  blacks  may  be  received  ;  pro- 
viso,  but  not  in  charges  of  bastardy  against  a  white  man. 
Rev.  C.,c.  107,§4. 

1807« — An  act  far  the  better  regvlaidon  of  free  negroes  and 
free  mvloMoes.  4  Del.  L.,  p.  108.  Sec.  1.  Non-resident  free 
negroes  prohibited  coming  to  reside  in  this  State  ;  such  are  to 
be  warned  to  depart,  on  neglect  thereof,  to  be  arrested  and,  on 
conviction,  fined.  Proviso^  that  any  bringing  certain  testimo- 
nials of  their  being  free  and  of  good  character,  may  remain.  2. 
How  to  be  warned.  3.  Who  non-resident  negroes.  This  act 
not  applicable  to  seafaring  persons.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  52.)  4-6. 
Free  negroes  convicted  of  larceny  may  be  sold  to  make  resti- 
tution ;  purchasers  having  liberty  again  to  sell,  making  assign- 
ment before  a  justice.  7.  Negroes  and  whites  prohibited  to  in- 
temoarry,  and  such  unions  declared  void.  8.  Penalty  on  minis- 
ter, Ac,  for  marrying.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  74.)  9.  Penalty  by  fine  on 
white  woman  having  bastard  by  a  negro.  10.  Penalty  by 
fine  on  white  men  guilty  of  fornication  with  negroes ;  pro- 
viso^ that  no  negro's  evidence  be  received  on  such  cases. 

1808. — An  act  for  the  letter  s^cwring  of  personal  liberty, 
4  Del.  L.  216,  relates  to  insolvent  debtors.    Sec.  7.  Declares 
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persons  convicted  at  the  Sessions,  and  unable  to  pay  fines,  fees, 
&c.,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sheriff  as  serr'ants  for  time. 
See  repealing  act  in  1839. 

1810. — An  act  concerning  negroes  and  mtdattoes.  4  Dd. 
L.,  337.  Sec.  1.  Negroes  manumitted  to  be  free  at  a  future 
period,  to  be  deemed,  in  the  meantime,  slaves.  2.  The  issue  of 
such  female  negro  shall  be  slaves,  the  males  until  25,  the  fe- 
males until  21  years.*  3,  4.  Applies  to  negroes  brought  in, 
who  have  been  so  manumitted  in  other  States.  5.  Penalty  by 
fine  for  attempting  to  export  such  negro ;  the  negro  to  be  free. 
6.  For  absenting  themselves  such  negroes  may  be  punished  by 
an  extension  of*  their  service.  7.  Such  negroes  and  their  issue 
to  be  registered,  and  certificates  issued.  Rev.  Code  of  1852, 
ch.  80,  ^•§  7-12. 

1811. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  free  negroes 
or  mulattoes  into  this  State^  and  for  other  purposes.  4  Del. 
L.,  4<)0.  Ee-enacts  the  law  of  1807,  and  directs  that  for  non- 
payment of  fine  such  negroes  shall  be  sold  for  terms  of  years. 
6.  A  resident  negro  remaining  out  of  it  for  six  months  to  be 
deemed  a  non-resident.  Exception  as  to  sailors,  &c.  7.  Pen- 
alty on  hiring  a  non-resident  negro.  (Rev.  C,  ch.  52,  §§1-3.)  A 
supplementary  law  of  1833,  D.  L.,  c.  276,  permits  negroes  re- 
maining, on  obtaining  a  license  from  a  judge.    .  An  act 

respecting  free  negroes^  &c.  4  Del.  L.,  408.  That  free  negroes 
convicted  of  larceny  may  be  sold. 

1816. — An  act  concerning  free  negroes^  free  mnlattoes, 
servants^  and  slaves*  Rev.  of  1829,  p.  413,  relates  to  the 
apprehension  and  return  of  runaway  slaves.  Sec.  3-5.  Per- 
sons apprehended  as  such  are  to  be  taken  before  a  justice  of 

'  See  under  ihiB  act  Jones  v.  Wootten,  1  Harrington.  85,  Opinion  of  Har- 
rini^on,  J.,  as  describing  the  nature  of  slavery  in  this  State:  "It  is  true  thai 
slaTcry  is  tolerated  by  our  laws ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  kind  of 
property  in  slaves  is  precisely  like  every  other  species  of  property.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  personal  right,  as  held  in  this  country,  are,'* 
Ac.  In  this  case  held,  that  before  this  atrt  the  issue  of  born  of  slaves  to  be  free 
at  a  future  time  were  slaves;  but  contra  in  Negro  Ann  Elliott  r.  Twilley,  5  Har- 
rington, 192. 

'  Davis  r.  Curry  (1810),  2  Bibb,  Ky.,  238.  Colored  person  brought  from 
Delaware  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  laws  of  Delaware 
since  the  Uevolution  have  abolished  slavery. 
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the  pea6B^«ild  committed  by  him  for  cause.  The  Sheriff 
forbidden  to  deliTer  np  any  person  claimed  as  a  slave  withoat 
written  order  of  the  justice,  who  is  to  grant  it  only  on  reason- 
able pro<^  ^  ■?•  Against  harboring  the  slaves  of  others.  9.  A 
proviso  thai  this  shall  not  affect  travelers,  &c.,  nor  affect  any 
sheriff,  gacior,  or  other  person,  "  acting  under  the  authority  of 
a  judge,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Con* 
gresB,"  of  1793,  for  fugitive  slaves.  (The  other  sections  are  not 
given  m  Rev.  of  1829.)    Rev.  C.  of  1852,  ch.  80,  §§  13-15. 

1819. — ^An  act  to  provide  indemnity  against  manumitting 
daves.    Ibid,  p.  414.    Rev.  C,  ch.  80,  §  6. 

1826. — An  act  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor.  D.  L.  c. 
816  (Rev.  of  1829,  p.  291).  Sec.  1,  2,  provide  that  when  any 
person  held  to  labor  or  servfte  in  any  State  or  territory  shall 
escape  into  this  State,  the  owner,  &c.,  is  authorized  to  apply  to 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  or  any  burgess  of  a  borough  or 
town  corporate ;  and  the  judge,  &c.,  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  take  proof  of  the  claim  and  give 
a  certificate,  which  shall  be  warrant  for  removing  him.  4.  Pen- 
alty for  obstructing  the  claimant,  &c.  4.  Penalty  for  trans- 
porting slave  from  the  State  by  water ;  recoverable  by  the  owner. 
6.  Suspicious  colored  persons  may  be  arrested  as  runaways. 
(Rev.  c.  80.)    6.  Ofa  duty  of  grand  juries.    (Repealed  by,  1835, 

L.  c.  326.)    .  D.  L.,  c.  362.     A  new  crimes  act ;  repeals 

many  earlier  laws  affecting  slaves  and  free  negroes.  Sec.  12. 
That  slaves  charged  with  crime  punishable  capitally,  are  to  be 
tried  as  freemen. 

1827. — An  act  concerning  apprentices  and  servants.  D.  L. 
c.  41.  Sec.  1,  that  no  white  person  shall  be  bound  as  a  servant. 

,  An  act  concerning  certain  crimes  and  offences  committed 

by  slaves  and  for  the  security  of  slaves  properly  demeoAfiing 
themselves,  L.  c.  50.  Rev.  of  1829,  pp.  149-156.  Sec.  1.  The  gen- 
eral criminal  code  of  1826,  for  crimes  punishable  with  death, 
made  applicable  to  slaves.  Other  sections  provide  for  punish- 
ment of  other  specified  offences  by  whipping  and  exportation  for 
gale ;  also  re-enactments  against  exporting  and  importing  slaves. 
11.  The  term  slaves  here  used,  includes  slaves  for  time,  as 
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under  the  law  of  1810.  13.  Bepealisg  the  £lMNr]ftws.  An 
additional  act  as  to  punishment  of  manslaughtMfcik  iUfi9.  BeT. 
p.  156.  (There  seems  to  have  been  no  statuto^  dlMrimination 
of  the  crime  of  killing  a  slave.)  Bev.  Code-  oC  lUt,  e.  80,  §§ 
25-35. 

1829. — An  act  authorizing  the  courts  to  fMit  licenseB 
in  proper  cases  for  exporting  and  importing  slftved.'  L.  c.  144. 

1831. — ^A  new  Constitution^  with  a  preamble  attributing 
rights  to  "  all  men  by  nature,"  and  that  "  for  the  due  exercise 
thereof  power  is  inherent  in  them,"  &c.  Art  IV.  sec  1  limits 
the  elective  franchise  to  whites. 

1832. — An  act  to  prevent  the  rise  of  fire-arms  hy  free  n^ 
groea^  &c.,  allows  certain  exceptions,  (by  1835,  p.  338,  licenses 
to  use  guns  may  be  given ;  proBibited  by  1843,  p.  552 ;  pun- 
ishment enacted  by  1851,  p.  537  ;)  provides  to  enforce  the  law 
of  1811  against  immigration ;  prohibits  meetings  of  blacks  after 
ten  o'clock ;  non-resident  blacks  may  not  preach.  See  Rev.  C, 
c.  52. 

1333. — Suppl.  to  an  act  on  marriage.  L.  c.  194.  license  on 
marriage  of  free  blacks  not  required,  but  certificate  of  freedom, 
and  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  servant  or  slave,  the  written 
consent  of  the  master.     Ilev.  C.  p.  237. 

1839. — An  act  suppl.  to  the  criminal  code.  L.  c.  214,  gives 
discretion  to  courts  in  punishment  of  free  blacks  for  larceny,  and 
repeals  so  much  as  authorizes  the  sale  of  white  convicts. 

1841.'— In  L.  c.  363,  and  1843,  L.  c.  466,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  black  and  white  insolvents  in  their  liability  to 
imprisonment. 

1849. — An  act,  L.  c.  411,  declaring  it  unlawful  for  any  to 
remain  in  the  State  who  have  been  convicted  of  having  enticed 
slaves.  .  An  a^t  in  relation  to  idle  and  vagabond  free  ne- 
groes j  L.  c.  412,  autliorizes  their  being  hired  out  to  compulsory 

service  for  wages.    ,  c.  334.  Suppl.  to  law  of  1811,  recites 

that  numbers  of  resident  free  negroes  are  in  the  habit  of  leav- 

'  This  Con^itution  is  the  longest  and  most  minate  of  the  State  Constitutionfl. 
*  A  rcfiolation  of  1811,  Feb.,  L.  p.  411,  condemns  the  action  of  the  QoTernor 
of  New  York  in  the  oontroverBj  with  Virginia.   Ante,  pp.  10, 61. 
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ing  the  State  during  the  working  season,  who  return  within  the 
six  months  allowed  by  law,  and  in  destitution ;  limits  to  sixtj 
days  the  time  of  absence.    R.  C.  c.  52,  sec.  1. 

1861. — An  act  in  relation  to  free  negroes  and  slaoes.  L.  c. 
59,  prohibits  emigration  (except  as  to  Maryland  and  certain 
counties),  under  penalty  of  being  sold.  L.  1855,  c.  257,  declares 
fines  for  bringing  in  such,  prohibits  free  negroes  from  political 
meetings,  and  from  holding  camp-meetings.  S.  C.  c.  52,  §§ 
1,2. 

1862.— A  Revised  Code.*  Ch.  45,  52,  and  80,  contain  a  re- 
enactment  in  substance  of  the  laws  above  cited.  Ch.  97,  §§  30, 
31,  relate  to  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  over  offences 
of  slaves.  Ch.  80,  §§  20-24,. provide  for  suits  for  freedom  on  peti- 
tion and  giving  security  for  costs  by  next  friend,  to  be  tried  in 
the  Superior  Court  in  "  a  summary  way ;"  appeal  allowed  to 
the  highest  court ;  the  master  may  be  required  to  give  security. 
Ch.  62,  §  12,  "  no  free  negro  or  free  mulatto  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  or  of  being  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  or  give  evidence  against  any 
white  person,  except  as  is  provided  in  chapter  107,  or  to  enjoy 
any  other  rights  of  a  free  man,  other  than  to  hold  property  or 
to  obtain  redress  in  law  or  equity  for  any  injury  to  his  or  her 
person  or  property."  By  c.  107,  sec.  4,  they  are  competent 
witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  cases  of  bastardy  charged  on  a  white 
excepted,  when  no  competent  white  witness  appears  to  have 
been  present. 

1867,  c.  392,  amend,  c.  80  of  code,  increasing  liabilities  of 
railroads,  &c.,  transporting  slaves. 

§  565.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

1776,  Dec.  17. — In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  the  franchises 
are  ascribed  to  "  all  freemen,"  but  sec.  19,  that  "  all  men  have 
a  natural  aod  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences."    Dec.  18. 

*  There  teems  to  be  no  act  of  Delaware  empowering  the  Governor  to  aurrendep 
persons  cUdmed  as  fngitives  from  justice  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

TOL.    IL 6. 
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Constitution  adopted.*  By  sec.  7,  8,  9,  the  elective  franchise 
is  ascribed  to  all  adult  freemen,  with  certain  qualifications  in 
respect  to  doinicil,  without  distinction  of  color.  (Changed  by 
Constitution  of  1835.)  Sec.  40.  "That  every  foreigner  who 
conies  to  settle  in  this  State,  having  first  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  same,"  may  hold,  ifec,  land,  "and  after  one 
year's  residence  shall  be  deemed  a  free  citizen." 

1777,  c.  2,  sec.  12.  Declaring  that  Indians,  negroes,  &c., 
Khali  be  incapable  to  witness,  except  in  suits  against  each  other, 
and  in  prosecutions  of  colored  persons.  Amended  by  a  law  of 
1821.     Extant  in  Rev.  St.  (of  1837),  c.  Ill,  §  60;  and  Rev. 

Code  (of  185-1),  c.  107,  §  71.*    ,  c.  6.  An  act  to  prevent 

doriUHtic  insurrectioTis^  and  for  otJier  purposes^  recites, 
"  Whereas  the  evil  and  pernicious  practice  of  freeing  slaves 
in  this  State  ought,  at  this  alarming  and  critical  time,  to  be 
guarded  against  by  every  friend  and  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try," prohibits  manumission,  except  as  by  previous  statute 
allowed  (1741,  c.  24,  §  56),  and  prohibits  slaves  hiring  them- 
selves out.  Additional  are  1779,  c.  12;  1788,  c.  20.  See 
Iredell's  Law  of  X.  C.  ed.  1791.  The  existing  law  dates  from 
1830. 

1778,  c.  133.  Declares  "  that  all  such  parts  of  the  common 
law  as  were  heretofore  in  force  and  use  in  this  State,  or  so  much 
of  the  said  common  law  as  is  not  destructive  of,  or  repugnant 
to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this 
State  and  the  form  of  government  therein  established,  and 
which  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  whole  or  in 

*  "  By  a  Congress  of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  assembled  at  Halifax,  <tc.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Gonstitotioii 
or  form  of  government  for  the  said  State.**  This  Congress  also  performed  the 
functions  of  an  ordinary  Legislature.  Rev.  St.  Pref.  x.  State  r.  Manael,  4.Dct. 
k  Hat.  25.  Gaston,  J. : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  that  under  it  [the 
lirst  Constitution  of  North  Carolina]  free  persons,  without  regard  to  color,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from  freemen  of  color  a  few  years  since 
by  our  amended  Constitution."  Ibid.  p.  26,  that  free  negroes  and  free  persons  of 
color  are  entitled,  as  citizens,  to  the  protection  of  sec.  10  of  the  Bl)l  of  Rights,  and 
sec.  39  of  the  (institution.     But  see  pont,  the  laws  of  1831  and  1840. 

■  State  r.  Samuel,  a  slave  (1836),  2  Dev.  &  Batt.  177: —The  marriage  of  dayee, 
*'  consisting  of  cohabitation  merely,  by  the  permission  of  the  owners,"  does  not 
constitute  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  so  as  to  attach  to  them  the  priyileges 
and  disabilities  incident  to  that  relation  by  the  common  law.  Hence  a  skye's 
wife  may  give  evidence  against  him,  even  in  a  capital  case. 
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party  not  abrogated,  repealed,  or  become  obsolete,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  State."  K.  S.  and  E.  C.  c.  22. 

1779,  c.  6.  For  seizure  and  sale  of  cattle,  &c.,  owned  by 
slaves.    Iredell,  p.  378 ;  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  25,  but  not  in  E.  C.  of 

1854.      ,  c.  7.  Patrol  law,  increasing  powers  given  by 

1753,  c.  6.    Iredell,  p.  388 ;  E.  S.  c.  86,  §  3 ;  E.  C.  c.  83,  §  3. 

,  c.  11.  Declares  death  the  penalty  for  stealing  slaves 

or  free  negroes,  or  for  inducing  slaves  to  run  away.  Iredell, 
p.  370.    Existing  in  E.  S.  and  E.  C.  c.  34,  §§  10,  12. 

1783,  c.  14.  Providing  for  summary  trial  and  punishment 
of  slavee  for  minor  offences,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Iredell, 
p.  460.  By  1842,  c.  3,  appeal  to  superior  cottrt  is  allowed. 
R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  41,  42 ;  E.  C.  c.  107,  §§  32,  33.' 

1786. — An  act  to  impose  a  duty  on  aU  slaves  hroM^ld  into 
this  SUxte^  ly  land  or  water.  Sec.  1,  in  Potter's  Dig.  c.  249, 
imposes  penalty  to  secure  the  return  of  slaves  brought  from 
States  which  might  have  passed  laws  for  emancipation.  (Other 
provisions  superseded  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.)    Extant  in  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  9 ;  E.  C.  c.  107,  §  7. 

1787. — An  act  to  prevent  thefts  and  robberies  by  slaves,  &c. 
Iredell,  p.  609.  Forbids  slaves,  &c.,  on  vessels  after  sunset. 
R  S.  c.  34,  §  76 ;  E.  C.  c.  34,  §  93.  .  Against  entertain- 
ment of  slaves  by  free  negroes.    E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  81 ;  E.  C.  c.  107, 

§  64.    .  Against  marriage  of  free  negro  with  slave,  without 

consent  of  the  master.  Such  marriages  absolufely  forbidden 
by  act  of  1830,  c.  4,  §  3.  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  61 ;  E.  C.  c.  107, 
§77. 

1788,  c.  7.  Amending  previous  acts  against  dealing  with 
slaves.  Iredell,  p.  633,  with  later  act3  existing  in  E.  S.  c.  34, 
§§  75,  77;  E.  C.  c.  34,  §§  83-92. 

1791,  c.  4.  On  the  same  matter,  also  declares  killing  a 
slave,  if  malicious,  to  be  murder.  (By  1801,  c.  21,  clergy  is 
taken  away.)  Penalty  for  enticing  slaves  to  abscond.  See 
R.  S.  c.  34,  §  73 ;  E.  C,  c.  S4,  j?  81.  Punishment  of  slaves  for 
forging  passes.    E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §  21 ;  E.  C.  c.  107,  §  31. 

f^  State  V.  Bin,  13  Iredell,  873,  as  to  what  may  be  an  offence  in  a  slave. 
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1793,  c.  5.  An  act  to  extend  the  trial  hyjury  to  sl<m>e9^  with 
an  act  of  i79i,  c.  10,  see  Martin's  Dig.  ed.  1804.  By  1807,  c. 
719,  tliey  are  to  be  tried  for  capital  crimes  in  county  court 
18 IG,  c.  912 ;  1825,  c,  129  ;  for  felonies,  (fee,  they  shall  be  tried 
as  freemen  are.  Extant  in  B.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  43-49,  combining 
later  acts,  and  in  K.  C.  c.  107,  S  34,  declaring  that  for  felonies, 
4&C.,  tliey  shall  be  tried  as  freemen  are,  the  jury  to  consist  of 
slave-owners.* 

1794)  c.  2.  An  act  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  and  indented  servants  of  color  into  this  State,  Martin's 
Dig.  Prohibits,  with  exception  in  case  of  owners  coming  to 
reside,  or  of  citizens  inheriting  slaves  held  in  other  States, 

,  c.  4.  Recites  the  mischiefs  from  slaves  hiring  out  to 

them  their  time  and  prohibits  it;  additional  is  1802,  c.  15. 
(See  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  31-33.  R.  C.  c.  107,  §  28.*)  The  first 
of  these  acts,  sec.  4,  5,  and  the  second,  sec.  2,  with  the  act  of 
1816,  c.  16,  sec.  3,  relate  to  assemblies  of  slaves,  the  authority 
of  patrols :  extant  in  E.  S.  c.  86,  §§  3,  33,  E.  0.  c.  83,  §§  3, 
30.' 

1796,  c.  16.  An  act  to  prevent  any  person  who  may  emi- 
grate from  any  of  the  West  Indies  or  Bahama  Islands^  or  the 
Fre7ich^  Dutch^  or  SpanUh  settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Amtirlca^  fromhringing  slaves  into  this  State  ^  and  al^o  for 
imposiji^  certain  restrictions  on  free  persons  of  color  who  may 
hereafter  come  into  this  State.  Martin's  Dig.  Forbids  bring- 
ing negroes,  as  above,  older  than  fifteen  years.  '  Free  negroes 
arc  to  give  securities  for  behavior.  Militia  to  be  called  out 
when  any  negroes  may  collect  in  arms.  An  act  of  1796,  c.  15, 
allows  slaves  to  be  brought  in  who  may  belong  to  residents  near 
the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  boundaries. 

»  The  autc  r.  Charity  (1830),  2  Devcreux,  646.  On  an  indictment  against  a 
Riavo  for  a  capital  offence,  the  mafltcr  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify ;  and  if  the 
master  waives  his  privilege,  has  not  the  slave  a  right  to  object  to  evidence  of  con- 
fessionfl  made  by  the  master — Qucere  f  Sec  the  opmions  in  this  case  as  illustrating 
the  effect  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  on  the  moral  responsibility 
of  each. 

•  State  V.  demons,  8  Dev.  472.     State  r.  Clarissa,  6  Ire<lell,  221. 

*  Ah  to  discretion  allowed  to  patrols  see  State  t*.  O'Neal,  1  Hawks,  418.  A  ft  to 
what  is  allowable  on  festive  occasions,  see  State  v.  Boycc,  10  Iredell,  53S;  Mat- 
thew's case,  2  Dev.  dc  Bat  424. 
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1796. — ^A  new  act  against  emancipation  of  slaves.  Potter 
and  Yancey's  Dig.  c.  453  (ed.  1821).  The  existing  law  begins 
with  1830,  c.  9. 

1798,  c.  13.  An  act  to  compel  owners  of  infirm  slaves  to 
support  them.  Extant  in  E.  S.  c.  89,  §§  19-23.  E.  C.  c.  86, 
§§  15-19. 

1801,  c.  20.  Eequiring  owners  who  are  permitted  to 
emancipate  slaves  to  give  security  against  their  becoming  a 
charge.    Martin's  Dig.  Superseded  by  the  law  of  1830,  c.  9. 

1802,  c.  17.  An  act  to  prevent  consph^aciea  and  insurrec- 
tions among  the  slaves,  Martin's  Dig.  Potter  &  Yancey's, 
e.  618.  Existing  in  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  35,  40,  53 ;  E.  C.  c.  107, 
§§  35-41. 

1812,  c.  828.  Negroes,  &c.,  not  to  be  mustered  in  militia, 
except  as  musicians.  Ee-enacted  1823,  c.  1219.  E.  S.  c.  73, 
§  6 ;  E.  C.  c.  70,  §  5.  ,  c.  869.  Negro  slaves  not  per- 
mitted to  act  as  pilots,  E.  S.  c.  88,  §44 ;  the  owner  liable  to 
forfeit  the  value  of  such  slave,  E.  C.  c.  85,  §  39. 

1816,  c.  910.  Slaves  imported  from  foreign  countries  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1807,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.    E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  1-8.    E.   C.  c.  107,  §§  1-6. 

,  c.  912.  An  act  for  the  more  speedy   trial   of  slaves, 

amended  as  to  cases  of  conspiracy,  &c.,  by  1831,  c.  30.  Gover- 
nor to  issue  special  commissions.  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§53-56.  E. 
C.  c.  107,§41. 

1817,  c.  949.  That  "the  off'ence  of  killing  a  slave  shall  be 
homicide  and  shall  partake  of  the  same  degree  of  guilt,  when 
accompanied  with  the  like  circumstances,  that  homicide  does 
at  common  law.*    E.  S.  &  E.  C.  c.  34,  9. 

1818,  c.  981.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  negroes  taken  up  as 
runaways  and  not  claimed.  Existing  in  E.  S.  c.  Ill,  §16. 
E.  C.  107,  c.  19. 

1821,  c.  2180;  also  1830,  c.  8.  Acts  against  harboring 
slaves.    Existing  in  E.  S.  c.  34,  §  73.    E.  C.  c.  34,  §  81. 

*  Bute  r.  Tackett,  1  Hawks.  210 : — "  It  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  slavery 
thjit  the  relation  between  a  white  and  a  slave  is  different  from  that  between  free 
perflonfl,  €md  therefore  many  acts  will  extenuate  the  homicide  of  a  slave  which 
would  not  constitute  a  legal  provocation  if  done  by  a  white  person." 
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1822,  c.  1129,  §8.  A  revenue  law  imposing  a  tax  on 
slaves  brought  into  the  State  for  sale  from  other  States.  Exist- 
ing in  R.  S.  e.  102,  §  16,  but  not  in  E.  C.  See  the  act  of  1Y94. 
There  seems  to  be  no  existing  law  against  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  other  States. 

1823,  c.  1229.  And  act  declaring  that  rape  committed  by 
a  black  on  a  white  shall  be  punished  with  death.  R.  S.  c.  Ill, 
§78.    R.  C.  c.  107,  §44. 

1826,  c.  13,  and  1828,  c.  32,  against  trading  with  slaves; 
extant  in  R.  S.  c.  34,  §§  75-78.  R.  C.  c.  84,  §§  84-89.  Also 
against  slaves  or  free  negroes  and  slaves  trading  together  in 
articles  which  slaves  may  not  sell  to  whites.  R.  S.  c.  Ill, 
§§82-84.  1830,  c.  7,  and  1831,  c.  28,  to  prevent  free  negroes 
peddling  beyond  their  county  without  license.  R.  S.  c.  Ill, 
§85.    R.  C.  c.  107,  §  66. 

1826,  c.  21,  1830,  c.  14,  1831,  c.  13.  Acts  forbidding  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes,  and  providing  remedies.  Extant 
in  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  65,  75,  76,  86-89  ;  R.  C.  107,  §§  54-5S,  75- 
77.  Free  negroes  immigrating  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $500 
unless  they  remove,  and  in  default  may  be  hired  out  for  pay- 
ment, and  are  liable  to  repeated  indictments  until  they  re- 
move. Resident  free  negro  having  voluntarily  been  absent 
ninety  days  is  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  The  law  does  not 
apply  to  negroes  on  vessels  or  with  travelers.  "  All  free  mu- 
lattoes  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may 
have  been  a  white  person,  shall  be  deemed  free  negroes,  and 
persons  of  mixed  blood."  * 

1830,  c.  4.  Declares  the  marriage  of  free  negro  with  a 
white  to  be  void.  Tliis  was  omitted  in  R.  S.  Re-enacted  1838, 
c.  24.    R.  C.  c.  63,  j$7.     (See  State  v.  Hooper,  6  Iredell, 

201.)    ,  c.  5.  An  act  to  prevent  the  circitlatio?i  of  seditious 

puUicationSy  &c.,  makes  it  a  felony  to  incite  insurrection 
anioncr  slaves,  or  circulate  writings  having  that  tendency.  R. 
S.  c.  34,  §17,  18.    R.  C.  c.  34,  §16,  17.    ,  c.  6.  An  act 

'  Tho  Constitution  of  1835,  Art.  I.  see.  lii.  8,  declares  tliat  such  peraoni 
not  have  the  right  of  voting. 
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toprevervt  aU  persons  from  teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write  j 
the  use  of  jigures  excepted.  Recites  that  such  teaching  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  their  minds  and  produce 
insurrection,  &c. ;  forbids  teaching  or  giving  books.    Extant 

in  R.  S  .c.  34,  §  74 ;   c.  Ill,  §  27.    R.  C.  c.  34,  §  82.    ,  c. 

9.  An  act  restricting  emancipation.  Extant  in  R.  S.,  c.  Ill, 
§§57-64.  R.C.c.  107,  §§45-53.  Emancipation  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Superior  Courts ;  bond  being  given,  by  the  owner  or 
executors  of  an  emancipating  testator,  that  the  slave  shall 
quit  the  State  within  ninety  days.  If  emancipated  for  meri- 
torious services,  may  remain  in  the  State  on  security  having 
been  given.  In  other  cases  must  leave  the  State  or  be  sold  as  a 

dave.^    ,  c.  10.  An  act  to  present  gaming  with  sla/ves. 

R  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  29,  79,  80.  R.  C.  c.  107,  §§  62,  63.  The  act 
applies  to  free  negioes.  By  1850,  c.  186,  whites  are  likewise 
prohibited.    R.  C.  c.  24,  §116. 

1830,  c.  16.  New  powers  given  to  patrol,  to  arrest  and 
punish  negroes.  R.  S.  c.  86,  §  3.  Another  act,  1848,  c.  73. 
Extant  in  R.  C.  c.  83,  §  3. 

1830,  c.  30.  An  act  to  amend  the  quarantine  laws,  enacts 
that  vessels  having  free  negroes  on  board  from  other  States  are 
subject  to  thirty  days'  quarantine  ;  nor  may  any  negro  go  on 

board  such  vessel.    ,  c.  156.  An  act  to  prevent  slaves  from 

attending  muster  on  election  grounds  in  certain  counties. 
lliese  last  two  acts  do  not  appear  in  the  revisions. 

183  l,e.  4.  Regulating  free  negroes,  &c. ;  prohibits  preach- 
ing, &c.,  by  such ;  and  slaves  keeping  house,  or  going  at  large 
a«  freemen."    R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§31,  32.    R.    C.  c.  107,  §28. 

,  c.  13.  For  collecting  fines  of  free  negroes ;  authorizes 

them  being  sold  for  time.*  R.  S.  c.  Ill,  §§  86-88.  R.  C.  c. 
107,  §75. 

'  RemoYing  from  the  State  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  emancipation. 
AItuij  9,  Powell,  1  Jones  Eq.,  S6. 

*  SUte  V.  CUrissa,  6  Ired.  221.     SUte  v.  Nat,  18  Ired.  154. 

'  Id  The  State  v.  Mannel,  4  Dev.  <fe  Bat  23,  this  provision  is  held  not  to 
violate  any  elanae  in  the  State  Bill  of  Rights,  though  it  is  also  held  that  such 
Byi  applies  to  aU  free  persons,  and  that  all  such  are  citizens  In  the  sense  of  the 
State  (^Hiatitiition,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  word  citizens  is  not  dependent  on 
politieal  citiienahip.  Judge  Gaston,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: — 
'*  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State  all  human  beings  within  it,  who  are  not 
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1832,  c.  9.  An  act  making  punishable  with  death  the 
offence  of  carrying  away,  or  concealing  for  that  end,  any 
slave,  "  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
slave  to  escape  out  of  the  State  from  the  service  of  his 
owner,"  '  &c.    K.  S.  &  R.  C.  c.  34,  §  11. 

1836. — A  new  Constitution,  and  an  amendment  in  1835 
extending  the  franchise,  still  limits  it  to  free  white  men. 

1838,  c.  24  declares  void  all  future  marriages  "between  a 
white  person  and  a  free  negro,  or  free  person  of  color  to  the 
third  generation."     E.  C.  c.  68,  §  7." 

1840,  c.  30.  An  axjt  forbidding  free  negroes  to  wear  or  keep 
guns,  bowie  knives,  &c.,  without  having  obtained  licenses.* 

Tlie  Revised  Statutes  above  cited  are  of  1833, 1834.  The 
penal  laws  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  c.  34.  The  other 
regulations  in  c.  Ill,   entitled  Slaves  and  free  persons  of 

slaves,  fall  within  ono  of  two  classes.  Whatever  distinctions  may  have  existed 
in  the  Roman  laws  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitants,  they  are  unknown  to 
our  institations.  Before  our  Revolution,  all  free  persons  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  complexion,  were  native-born 
British  subjects — those  born  out  of  his  allegiance  were  aliens.  Slayery  did  not 
exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in  the  British  colonies.  Slaves  were  not,  in  legal  par- 
lance, persons,  but  property.  The  moment  the  incapacity,  the  disqualification  of 
slavery,  was  removed,  they  became  persons,  and  were  then  either  British  subjects 
or  not  British  subjects,  according  as  they  were  or  were  not  born  within  the  al- 
legiance of  the  British  king.  Upon  the  Revolution  no  other  change  took  place  in 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  than  was  consequent  on  the  transition  from  a  colony 
dependent  on  a  European  king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State.  Slaves  remained  slaves. 
British  subjects  in  North  Carolina  became  North  Carolina  freemen.  Foreigners, 
until  made  members  of  the  State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves  manumitted  here  be- 
came fr(;emen,  and,  therefore,  if  born  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  and  all  free  persons  bom  within  the  State  are  born  citizens  of  the  State. 
*  *  *  The  Constitution  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  every  freeman  who 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  paid  a  public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
univer.ittl  notoriety,  that  under  it  free  ]>orsons,  witiiout  regard  to  color,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from  free  men  of  color  a  few  years 
since  by  our  amended  Constitution." 

*  Gober  v.  Gobor,  2  Ilayw.  170: — Negro  presumptively  a  slave;  tUiteruB  to 
mulatto. 

*  State  V.  Watters,  3  Ired.  455: — "  A  '  person  of  color*  is  one  descended  from 
negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  in  each 
gen«'ration  may  have  been  white." 

'  Stjftte  V.  Newsom  (1844),  held  not  unconstitutional  in  6  Ire.  250.  Perrwriam^ 
,'  Wo  must  therefore  regard  it  as  a  principle,  settled  by  the  highest  authority,  the 
organic  law  of  the  country,  that  the  fnte  people  of  color  cannot  be  considered  as 
citizens  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  or  if  they  are,  they  occupy  such  a  positloii 
in  society  as  justifies  the  legislatun*  in  adopting  u  cM>ur8e  of  policy  in  its  acts  pecu- 
liar to  thom ;  so  that  they  do  not  violate  those  great  principles  of  justice  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  laws.'*  State  v.  Manuel  is  referred  to  as  authority. 
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color.  In  this  work  the  date  and  numbers  of  the  acts  from 
which  the  revision  is  compiled  are  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  Bevised  Code  of  1854  is  a  more  condensed  code,  but 
with  the  same  arrangement,  it  contains  marginal  references  to 
the  similar  provisions  in  the  B.  S.,  with  dates  of  the  late  en- 
actments/ 

1840|  c.  58.  Forbids,  under  penalty,  the  carrying  slaves 
on  ships,  railroads,  coaches,  <fec.    R  S.  c.  107,  §  78. 

I858y  c.  30.     An  act  providing  for  the  hiring  out  of  free 

negroes  in  discharge  of  fines.    ,  c.  31.    Against  sale  of 

spirits  by  and  to  free  negroes. 

§  556.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  present  State  of  Tennessee 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
until  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1790.*  Tlie  law  of  North 
Carolina  coiStinued  to  be  the  law  of  Tennessee,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  older  State,  prior  to  the  date  of  cession,  which  have  been 
already  cited,  appear  in  the  Tennessee  Digests.  Tlie  only 
enactment  passed  before  the  admission  of  the  State  which  re- 
lates to  negroes,  &c.,  is  1794,  c.  1,  sec.  32,  that  negroes  and  per- 

'  An  act  of  1810  (R.  S.  <fc  R.  C.  c.  86,  §  6),  provides  for  arrest  of  prsonfl 
diarsed  with  crime  in  other  States,  that  they  may  await  a  demand  as  provided  by 
act  of  Gongrefls,  but  no  provision  appears  giving  special  authority  to  the  Executive 
to  deliver  up. 

*  Id  the  act  of  cession  by  North  Carolina  of  the  territory  included  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  Feb.  26,  1790,  is  a  provision  that  "the  laws  in  force  and  in  use  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time,  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force  within 
tiie  territory  hereby  ceded  mitil  the  same  shall  be  repealed  or  otherwise  altered 
by  Uie  legislative  anthority  of  the  said  territory.**  And  also,  "  That  no  regula- 
tions maide  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves."  The 
cession  was  a4M^pted  by  Congress  April  2,  1790.  L  SUt  U.  S.  106.  2  B.  <fc  D. 
Sfr-S9. 

The  Act  of  Congress  May  26,  1790,  an  act  for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  south  of  the  River  Ohio.  I.  Stat.  U.  S.  123  ;  2  B.  <&  D.  104. 
Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  Territory,  "  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government, 
shan  be  one  District,  the  inhabitants  of  which  shall  enjoy  all  privileges,  benefits, 
and  adrantages  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  of  the  late  Congress  for  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  that  the 
coTsmment  of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  similar  to  that  which  is  now  exercised 
m  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  except  so  far  as  it  is  otherwise  provided 
in  the  conditions  expressed  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  present  session,  entitled 
*  An  act'  to  accept  a  cession  of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  a  cer- 
tain District  of  Western  Territory.' " 


/ 
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soTiB  of  mixed  blood  to  the  third  generation,  thongh  one  ances> 
tor  in  each  generation  may  have  been  a  white,  shall  be  excluded 
from  being  witnesses  except  against  others  of  the  same  class, 
and  that  no  one  of  mixed  blood  in  any  degree  whatever,  having 
been  emancipated,  shall  be  witness  against  a  white  during 
twelve  months  after  emancipation.  Meigs  and  Cooper's  Code 
of  1858,  §§  3808,  3809. 

1796.— Constitution  of  the  State,'  adopted  Feb.  6.  In  the 
declaration  of  rights,  only  the  right  of  worship  is  attributed 
to  all  men  as  natural  and  inalienable.  It  is  declared  that  "no 
freeman  shall  be  taken,"  &c.,  and,  in  sec.  26,  that  "the  free- 
men of  this  State  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  their 
common  defence."  Art.  IV.  sec.  1,  declares  that  "  every  free- 
man "^  of  full  age,  resident,  &c.,  may  vote.  This  Constitution 
continued  until  1835. 

1799,  c.  5.  Directs  the  seizure  and  sale  of  stock  belonging 

to  slaves.   ,  c.  7.  Gives  power  to  patrols  to  arrest  slaves  and 

search  for  arms.    ,  c.  9.  Declares  that  the  willful  killing  a 

slave  with  malice  aforethought  shall  be  deemed  murder  as  if  the 
person  killed  had  been  free ;  proviso,  "  this  act  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  person  killing  any  slave  in  the  act  of  resistance 
to  his  lawful  owner  or  master,  or  any  slave  dying  under  moder- 
ate correction."    M.  &  C.  §§  2649-2652.'    ,  c.  28.  An  act 

to  prevent  harboring  or  trading  with  slaves,  M.  &  C.  §§  2669- 
2075 ;  and  provides  punishment  for  carrying  a  forged  pass. 
M.  <fe  C.  §§  2614,  2658. 

1801,  c.  27.  An  act  requiring  owners  who  desire  to  eman- 
cipate slaves  to  apply  to  the  county  court  for  leave  and  to  give 
security.     See  act  of  1831, 

1803,*  c.  13.  Forbids,  under  penalty,  uttering,  in  the  pre&- 

'  Act.  of  Oon}:n*<^sA  June  1,  lT9ft,  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Tennesaee  Into 
the  Union,  extends  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  said  SUte.  L  Stat  U.  S.  491 ; 
2B.  <t  1).  567. 

^  IIcM  not  to  extend  to  free  ne^oes,  <tc.,  but  only  to  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  tlut  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  State  v.  Clidborne,  1 

'  An  net  of  1 82ft,  e.  23,  sec.  2,  declares  it  murder  "  unlawfully  to  UII  any  reason* 
ablo  rrentiirp  in  bein^  and  under  the  i>cace  of  tlio  Statu,  with  malice,"  Ac  Cv,  A 
Nich.  .'JIO;  M.  dfC.  g  4597. 
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ence  of  slaves,  words  of  inflammatory  charactei^  respecting 
emancipation  or  encouraging  rebellion;  also,  trading  with 
them  and  allowing  them  to  assemble.     See  1835,  c.  44,  sec.  8. 

1806,  c.  32,  and  1807,  c.  100,  require  free  negroes  to  be 
registered.  M.  &  C.  §  2714.  If  found  wandering  about 
without  certificate  they  may  be  committed;  may  be  fined  for 
companying  with  slaves.  M.  &  C.  §  2731.  By  the  same  acts 
the  ordinary  police  powers  are  given  to  patrols,  and  justi- 
ces are  authorized  to  punish  slaves  by  whipping.  M.  &  C. 
§  2565,  i&c. 

1812,  c.  88.  An  act  to  prohilit  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  this  State  for  the  term  of  five  years.  2  Scott's  Dig.  101. 
An  amending  act  is  c.  65  of  1815.  The  act  of  1826,  c.  22,  is  a 
perpetual  act.  Persons  coming  as  settlers  or  residents  who  had 
acquired  slaves  by  devise,  marriage,  or  purchase,  for  their  own 
use,  were  not  prohibited  from  bringing  them.  Convicts  could 
not  be  brought  in.  Penalty  for  bringing  such,  or  any  free 
colored  person,  to  sell  as  slaves.    Eep.  by  1855,  c.  64. 

1813|  c.  56.  Makes  it  an  indictable  offence  to  beat  or  wan- 
tonly abuse  the  slave  of  another.   M.  &  C.  §  2652.    c.  135. 

Forbidfl  selling  liquor  to  slaves,  M.  &  C.  §§  2676-2680;  or 
slaves  selling  articles  not  of  their  own  manufacture,  without 
permit.  M.  &  C.  §  2616.  By  c.  57,  of  1835,  they  cannot  be 
permitted  to  retail  spirits,  and  forbids  the  sale  by  free  ne- 
groes. 

1815,  c.  138,  and  1819,  c.  35.  Amending  c.  24  of  1741,  for 
trial  of  offences  of  slaves,  not  capitally  punished,  requires  three 
justices  and  a  jury.  A  single  justice,  by  a  later  law.  M.  & 
C.  §  2630.  The  jury,  in  slave  cases,  to  be  composed  of  slave- 
owners. Murder,  arson,  burglary,  rape,  and  robbery  commit- 
ted by  slaves  are  declared  capital.  By  1825,  c.  24.  On  the 
trial  of  slaves  the  owner  may  appear  and  defend.  M.  &  C. 
§  2634.  1847,  c.  50.  Allows  appeal  from  justice's  decision  to 
the  circuit  court.    M.  &  C.  §  2641. 

'  The  expression,  "slAyes  or  other  personal  property/'  is  used  in  act  of  1806, 
e.  16»  g  2.  Act  of  1827,  c.  61,  directs  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  by  executors  with> 
oat  order  of  court.  By  c.  156,  of  1837,  the  circuit  courts  may  decree  a  divisioB 
of  slayes  or  other  personal  property. 
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1817,  c.  103.  In  suits  for  freedom  the  owner  shall  give 
bond  to  produce  the  plaintiff;  provided^  a  probability  of  free- 
dom is  raised  by  affidavit  or  otherwise.  M.  &  C.  §§  8770, 
3771. 

1822,  c.  19.  Forbidding  and  declaring  void  marriages 
between  white  persons  and  colored.     M.  &  C.  §§  4921-4927. 

1823,  c.  57.  Forbids,  under  penalty,  the  allowing  slaves 
to  hire  their  time.     M.  &  C.  §§  2685-2686. 

1825,  c.  79.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  negroes  who  for  twelve 
months  have  been  imprisoned  as  runaways.  M.  &  C.  §  2588. 
Sec.  3.  Authorizes  free  persons  of  color  immigrating  to  the 
State,  to  have  their  free  papers  registered  in  the  courts.  M. 
&  C.  §  2719.  1843,  c.  129.  Permits  employment  of  negroes 
arrested  as  runaways,  in  the  improvement  of  cities  or  towns. 
1852,  c.  97.  An  act  to  prevent  abuses  in  taking  up  slaves  as 
runaways.    M.  &  C.  §§  2581-2598. 

1829,  c.  21.  On  crimes.  By  sec.  21,  22,  stealing  or  selling 
a  free  person  of  color  for  a  slave,  and  stealing  a  slave,  is 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years.    M.  &  C.  §§  4621-4625. 

1831,  c.  102.  Forbids  free  persons  of  color  to  immigrate 
under  penalty  of  fine  for  remaining,  and  imprisonment  in  de- 
fault. M.  &  C.  §§2725-2727.*  An  act  of  1842,  c.  191,  allows 
such  immigration  under  certain  conditions.  An  act  of  1846, 
c.  184,  allows  free  negroes  who  marry  slaves,  held  in  the  State, 
to  settle  therein.  M.  &  C.  §  2712.  This  act  of  1831  also 
prohibits  emancipation  except  on  bond  being  given  to  remove 
the  emancipated  out  of  the  State.  M.  &  C.  §§  2692-2709.  Ch. 
81  of  1833  excepts  from  this  those  slaves  who  had  already 
"  contracted  for  their  freedom,"  but  the  act  of  1831  is  affirmed 
by  1849,  c.  107.' 

^  The  State  v.  Claiborne  (1838),  1  Meigs,  831 : — ^whether  this  was  contnury  to 
Art.  4,  sec.  2,  of  Const  U.  S. ;  Green  J. : — **  The  citizens  here  spoken  of  are  tnoM 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  But  free  negroes,  bv 
whatever  appellation  we  may  caU  them,  were  never  in  any  of  the  States  entitled 
to  all'*  <fee.,  <kc. 

*  See  Fisher  v.  Dabbs  (1834),  6  Yerger  119,  on  the  history  and  policy  of  the 
Btate  legislation  concerning  emancipation.  Jacob  v.  Sharp  (1888),  iMeSgs,  118, 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  freedom  in  construing  testamentary  devise. 
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183 1|  c.  103.  Amending  the  existing  slave  laws,  declares 
new  penalties  on  slaves  assembling;  forbids  their  being 
allowed  to  administer  medicines ;  increases  the  discretion  of 
the  courts  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  &c.  M.  <&  C.  §  2638.  Allows 
the  killing  of  ringleaders  resisting  arrest  (M.  &  0.  §  2627) ; 
with  other  enactments  more  efficiently  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, &c  # 

1833,  c.  2;  1835,  c.  62.  Declare  penalties  on  stage  or 
steamboat  owners  for  receiving  slaves  in  stages  or  boats. 

M.  &  C.  §§  2653-2657.     ,  c.  75.  Declares  death   the 

penalty  for  attempt  to  rape  by  a  negro  on  a  white.  M.  &  C. 
§§2625,2725. 

1834. — An  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  altering  the 
language  of  sec.  26  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  to  read,  "  The  free 
fchdte  men  of  this  State  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms," 
&c.,  and  Art.  IV.  sec.  1,  that  "  every  free  white  man  "  of  full 
age,  resident,  &c.,  may  vote.  "  Provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  disqualified  from  voting  in  any  election,  on  account  of  color, 
who  is  now  by  the  laws  of  this  State  a  competent  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  All  freemen  of  color 
shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  in  time  of  peace,  and  also 
from  paying  a  free  poll  tax."* 

1835,  c.  19.  Gives  the  Circuit  Courts  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  slaves  in  capital  cases  and  amends  mode  of  trial.    Am. 

1853,  c.  88.    M.  &  C.  §§2629-2645.    ,  c.  44.  Declares 

it  a  felony  punishable  with  imprisonment  to  excite  slaves  to 
insurrection,  <fec.,  by  words  or  gestures,  or  to  incite  others  so 

to  do.    M.  &  C.  §§  2682-2684.    ,  c.  58.  Declares  it  a 

felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  to  persuade  slaves  to  leave 
their  masters  with  design  of  carrying  them  from  the  State,  or 

the  harboring  them  for  that  end.    M.  &  C.  §  2660.    ,  c. 

65.  Penalties  for  giving  false  passes,  harboring  runaways,  &c. 
M.  &  C.  §§  2658,  2659. 

The  acts  above  cited  may  be  found  in  Carruthers  and 


'  By  Art  IL  sec  81,    "The  General  Assembly  shaU  have  no  power  to  paM 
laws  for  emimcipatioii  of  slayes  without  the  consent  of  their  owners." 
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Xicholson's  Compilation,  ed.  1836,  or  in  Haywood  and  Cobb's 
Digest,  od.  1831,  or  in  Scott's  Digest  of  1821. 

1839,  c.  47.  An  act  to  prohihit  th^} practwe  of  permitting 
slaves  to  act  a^  If  tJuy  were  free,    Nicholson's  Digest  of  1846. 

1852,  c.  100.  The  acts  rcijuiring  security  from  resident  free 
negroes  are  not  to  be  construed  to  require  any  free  negro  bom 

in  the  State  to  give  bond  unless  he  becomes  disordgrly.     , 

c.  174.  Declares  slave  or  free  negro  administering  poison  shall 

be  capitally  punished.     M.  &  C.  §§  2625,  2725.    ,  c.  158. 

Authorizes  the  courts  to  find  out  indigent  free  colored  chil- 
dren,    lb.  §  2720. 

1854,  e.  50.  An  act  to  regulate  the  etnan<^ij)ation  of  slaves 
ami  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  free  colored  persons  to 
the  tcif<tern  roa<it  (f  Africa.  Where  no  private  fund  has  been 
provided  lor  the  expense,  a  fund  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  accumu- 
lated by  hiring  out  the  emancipated  slaves  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ci>unty  Court.  Free  negroes  who  fail  to  give  bonds  for 
good  behavior  as  required  by  law  are  placed  within  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act.     M.  A:  C.  §,^  26y2-270l>.» 

1855,  c.  64.  Kepeals  so  much  of  the  act  of  1826  "as  re- 
lates to  the  importation  of  slaves  into  this  State  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  i»r  disposing  of  them  as  articles  of  merchandise."  In 
the  CkIo  oi  1>^5S,  only  the  importation  of  convict  slaves  is  pro- 
hibit, d.     M.  iV:  C\  ^2:>6.V 

1855-6,  e.  72,  see.  3,  4.  Forbids  free  negroes  to  peddle,  or 
barter  nuirket  stufls.  M.  it  C.  §  272J>.  1S57-S,  c.  131,  sec. 
IS.  lH»liges  them  to  work  on  the  roads  "as  other  hands  in 
said  road  districts." 

1857,  e.  45.  An  act  pn.^ridina  for  the  vol untan/ enslave- 
vitnt  tffrKtjhrsvn^  of  color  in  this  ^tafe.  Allows  any  such 
person  of  the  age  oi  eighteen  years  to  choose  a  master  "and 
convoy  him  or  herself  into  slavery."  Provides  for  an  inquiry 
bv  a  e»'urt,  *Ve.,  not  U*  atlVvt  eljildreu  of  such  negro  then  bom. 
M.  iV  C.  ^,^  2737-2745. 

'Tho  Co«K»  of  lS^8.  M.  «fc  C.  ji^  .■:U:».  .^-4 1.  auth.  r.ri'  the  o^rernor  to  iwne  a 
««iT*nt  for  thi'  *p|>rvlion3>ion  aiui  c\traii::;-n  «<t  fiic^ivvi>4  fr^W  ju:(tioe  frum  other 
btaWs.    Thitf  apiicATfe  to  be  the  oarLxt  ^t  act  ^l  the  State  to  thU  etfccL 
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§  557.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  South  Cabolina. 

1778,  March  19,  Constitution  of  the  State/  contains  no 
general  attribution  of  any  riglits  as  natural.  Sec.  41  declares 
that  "  no  freeman  *'  be  taken,  &c.  12.  Limits  the  franchise  to 
free  white  persons. 

1787. — An  ordinance  to  impose  a  penalty  on  any  person 
who  shaU  import  into  this  State  any  negroes  contrary  to  the  in- 
staUment  act    7  Statute  L.  430. 

1788. — ^An  act  relating  to  the  detention  of  runaways. 
Ibid.  430. 

1790,  June  3.  Constitution  of  the  State.  Art.  L  sec.  1, 
elective  franchise  as  before.*  Art.  IX.  a  Bill  of  Eights,  sec.  1, 
declaring  "  all  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people."  2. 
"  No  freeman  shall,"  &c.  6.  That  trial  by  jury  as  heretofore 
lued,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  shall  be  inviolably  preserved. 

1792. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  or  other  places  beyond  the  sea  into  this  Stale  ;  ami  also 
to  prohibit  the  importation  or  bringing  in  slaves  or  negroes^ 
mtikUtoeSj  Indians,  Moors,  or  mestizoes  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  from  amy  of  the  United  States  by  land  or  hy  water.  Ibid. 
4^1.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  actual  settlers 
bringing  their  slaves,  citizens  acquiring  slaves  in  other  States, 
slaves  of  travelers,  &c.  This  act  revised  jgid  extended  by  an 
act  of  1794,  ibid.  433,  until  Jan.  1, 1797. 

1796. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  negroes  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  1797.  Ibid,  434.  This  was  extended 
to  the  15th  Jan.,  1801,  and  afterwards  to  1803.    Ibid.  435,  436. 

These  statutes  were  repealed  in  1803.    .  An  act  against 

dealing  with  slaves,  &c.     Ibid.  434. 

1800. — An  act  to  prevent  negro  slaves  and  other  persons  of 
color  from  being  brought  into  or  ent^ng  this  State.  Ibid.  436. 
Sec.  1,  forbids  the  importation  of  slaves,  with  the  exceptions 
already  made,  and  makes  it  unlawful  "  for  any  free  negro,  mu- 

*  In  tiib  CoBftitation,  the  Constitution  or  frame  of  government  established  by 
«  PMriocial  Congress,  March  26,  1776,  is  herein  referred  to  as  intended  only  for 
Unporary  pnrpotes. 

*  By  Art.  L  Ma  S,  the  possession  of  "  ten  negroes,"  is  among  the  altematire 
TWjnisitet  for  digibUity  to  the  State  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
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latto,  or  mestizo,"  to  enter  the  State.  This  was  enacted  for 
three  years,  but  declared  perpetual  in  1803.  Ibid.  450.  (A  sup- 
plementary act  with  more  stringent  provisions  was  enacted  in 
1801.  Ibid.  444.  Modified  in  1802,  in  favor  of  persons  re- 
moving into  the  State.    Ibid.  447.)    .  An  act  re^tpeet- 

ing  dav€8y  &c.  Ibid.  440.  Sec.  1,  provides  for  dispersing 
negro  assemblies,  by  patrols  and  others,  for  employment  of 
white  overseers.  7-9.  Requires  emancipation  to  be  by  deed, 
after  examination  by  magistrate  and  freeholders  of  slaveys 
character  and  ability  for  self-support ;  recites  the  practice  of 
emancipating  infirm,  aged,  and  depraved  slaves.  Sec.  1  is 
modified  by  an  act  of  1803,  ibid.  448,  so  that,  without  a  war- 
rant, no  person  may,  before  nine  of  the  evening,  '*  break  into 
any  phxce  of  meeting  wherein  shall  be  assembled  the  members 
of  any  religious  society  of  this  State,  ji>/'oi*/A'rf  a  majority  of 
them  shall  be  white  persons,  or  otherwise  disturb  their  devo- 
tions.'* 

1803. — An  act  repealing  and  amending  former  acts  on  the 
importation  of  slaves.  lb.  449.  Prohibits  the  importation  of 
negn.)es,  &c.,  bond  or  free,  from  Bahama,  or  the  West  Indies  or 
South  America,  and  from  the  "sister  States,"  unless  with  a 
certifioiite  of  good  character ;  declares  forfeiture  of  negroes,  free 
or  bond,  sent  or  entering  into  the  State  contrary  to  this  act. 
The  acts  of  ISO'),  ISOl,  against  the  importation  of  slaves  gen- 
erally, are  declared  perpetual. 

1816. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  imjyortation  of  slaves  into 
thiit  Stirfefrom  any  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Ibid.  451,  the 
only  exception  is  in  favor  of  travelers  with  not  more  than  two 
slaves,  or  settlers  traveling  to  other  States,  having  certificates 
of  the  number,  ifcc,  of  their  slaves.  An  act  of  1817,  ib.  455, 
contains  additional  provisions.  These  acts  are  repealed  by  an 
act  of  Dec.  16,  ISIS.     Ibid.  458. 


»  Wh!to  r,  ChamWr*  ( ITPOV  2  Bay.  TO.  Caption :—"  Battory  of  «  skre  is  action- 
able by  the  master,  thoiurh  the  5UTe  himself  can  maintain  ni>  surh  acrtion.  If  • 
•lave  f#  in^'lont  to  a  freeman  he  onirht.  in  the  fint  place,  to  eomplnin  to  tlie  mas- 
ter or  other  person  having  charuT  of  #urh  nesTt>  »lave.  who  oucrht  to  irive  him  re- 
drewL  But  if  the  manter  or  |H>non  haviiu;  char^  of  Buch  slare  refuse  redrssa, 
then  application  fhonld  be  made  to  a  civil  maei'trate.  who  was  bound  to  redress 
the  injury.    But  he  ought  not  to  lake  revenge  oy  his  own  arm.* 
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1817. — Another  act  against  trading  with  slaves.  lb.  454. 
1820. — An  act  to  restrain  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and 
to  prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  entering  into  this  State. 
lb.  459.  Sec.  1  enacts  that  slaves  shall  be  emancipated  by  act 
of  the  L^slatnre  only.  2.  Forbids  entry  of  free  blacks,  who, 
on  remaining  fifteen  days  after  order  to  leave  (unless  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  &c.,  or  being  seamen  on  vessels  which  are  to  depart, 
or  the  Gl^rvants  of  travelers),  shall  be  fined  and  sold  in  default. 
6.  Declares  the  circulation  of  written  or  printed  papers,  "  with 
intent  to  disturb  the  security  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
slaves,"  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  provides  punishment. 

1821. — An  act  to  increase  th^  punishment  inflicted  on  per- 
sons convicted  of  murd^Ang  aaty  slave^  &c.  6  Stat.  atL.  168. 
That  if  any  person  "  shall  willfully,  maliciously,  and  deliberately 
murder  any  slave  within  this  State,  such  person,  on  conviction, 
shall  suflfer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy."  That  if  any  "  shall 
kill  any  slave  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,*  such  person,  on  con- 
viction,shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months."  .  Act  pro- 
viding new  penalties  for  harboring  slaves.    7  Stat.  460. 

1822. — An  act  for  the  better  regulation  and  government 
of  free  negroes^  &c.*  lb.  461.  Sec.  1.  That  free  negroes 
leaving  the  State  shall  not  return.  2.  A  tax  on  free  negroes, 
&c.  3-5.  Against  landing  free  negroes.  6.  Against  slaves 
hiring  out  their  time.  7.  Free  negroes  to  have  guardians.  (See 
law  of  1860.)  8.  Counseling  blacks  to  rebel  declared  felony, 
punishable  with  death.  This  act  and  that  of  1820  are  modified 
or  comprehended  in  the  act  of, 

1823. — An  act  more  effectually  to  prohibit  free  negroes^ 
&c.  lb.  463,  which  provides  for  the  imprisonment  of  colored 
seamen,  &c.,  during  tlie  stay  of  the  vessel  in  port,  and  provides 
for  a  fine  on  masters  of  vessels  bringing  such.*    This  is  not  to 

^  This  IB  a  di£ferent  offence  from  manslaughter  at  common  law.     State  v,  Rains^ 
S  MeCord,  6SS.    See  the  act  of  1740. 

•  Groning  r.  Devana  (1881),  2  Bayley,  192.  A  free  person  of  color  is  not  a  com- 
petent  witness  in  any  case  in  the  courts  of  record,  although  both  parties  to  the  snit 
are  of  the  same  class  with  himself;  nor  can  book  entries  made  by  a  free  negro  be 
^      ^~^  \  in  eridence  on  the  oath  of  a  white  to  his  handwriting. 

)  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  817,  opinion  of  J.  M.  Berrien  that  this  kw  of  South 
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applj"^  to  "  free  American  Indians,  free  Moors,  or  Lascars,  or 
other  colored  subjects  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  nor  to  vefisels  of  war.  Sec.  6.  Makes  it  unlawful  to 
bring  back  to  the  State  any  slave  who  may  have  been  carried 
fo  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  any  sister 
State  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  the  city  of  Washington.* 

By  additional  act  of  1  S^f),  ib.  466,  vessels  bringing  such  may 
be  obliged  to  remove  from  the  wharf  and  discharge  and  load  by 
lighters.  Free  negroes  are  not  to  carry  firearms  or  be  em- 
ployed as  pioneers.  This  and  earlier  acts  on  the  subject  arc  re- 
pealed or  comprehended  in  the  fuller  provisions  of  an  act  of 
1885,  Pec.  19,  witli  this  title,  ibid.  470,  which  again  is  modi- 
fied as  to  Cuba  by  law  of  1847,  11  St.  at  L.  p.  438,  and  as  to 
ports  on  the  Chesapeake,  by  law  of  1848,  ib.  p.  511. 

1831. — An  act  relating  to  slaves,  &c.  Ib.  467.  Against 
negroes  manufacturing  or  selling  spirits,  and  establishing  dis- 
tinctions in  punishment  of  blacks  for  torts. 

1834. — A/i  act  fo  ameiul^  &c.  Ib.  467.  Sec.  1.  Prohibits 
teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write,  under  penalties.  2.  Prohibits 
employing  a  colored  ])erson  "  as  clerk  or  salesman  in  any  shop, 
store,  or  house  used  for  trading."  3-5.  Xew  penalties  for  sell- 
ing  spirits  to  slaves.     6.  Against  gambling  with  slaves. 

1839,  c.  7.  An  act  conct-nihig  the  office  and  duties  of  viag- 
istraft.^.  Sec.  t^3.  Enacts  that  all  oftences  committed  by  a 
slave  or  free  person  of  color,  shall  be  tried  before  a  magistrate 

and  live  freeholders.'    ,  c.  1.*^  A  new  patrol  act,  contains  the 

usual  grunts  of  power  in  respect  to  slaves  and  free  negroes. 

Curolina  U  not  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  the  Tnitod  States  and  Great 
Untain.  W.  W .  Story,  in  Life  of  Judjre  Storv.  voi.  2.  p.  51,%.  speaking  of  Mr.  Hoar*d 
ohjectin  vir«itinir  I'hnVloston  in  lS44-:> : — "^hia  law.  ihoiisch  it  had  already  been 
j>ronouncod  unconstitutional  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  I'nited  States  pittinjp:  at 
i'harlcst<»n  and  so  cortitii»dtotlu»exi»cutivo«t  W ash in^^tim.  still  continued  in  force." 
llut  tfu.  if  the  opinion  wan  not  on  the  >7ir/«-  circuit,  l«y  Judcrt*  Johnson? 

'  Stale  »'.  Simons.  2  SjHvrs.  701.  that  tlie  law  of  fs»5  forfiMting  slaros  on  their 
return,  who  may  have  been  carried  north  of  the  Potoraac.  not  Win^  sanctioned  by 
law  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Stite  Constitution,  and  not  proceeding  by  triiil 
by  iury  is.  so  far.  unconstitutional. 

^  See  in  The  Sute  r.  Nicholas  (1 84 7).  2  StrobhaH.  27S.  the  account  of  the 
OTeriooi  law  of  courts  of  this  class.  Eden  r.  Le^are  (1791).  1  liay.  171 ;  King  p. 
Wood  (1818).  ^1  Xott  A  McCord,  184.  callinc:  one  a  mulatto  is  actionable  per  m  in 
Ahta  Stalo.     Whether  one  is  a  person  of  color  is  to  be  decided  by  a  jury ;  inipec- 
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1841. — An  (let  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  New  York  from 
carrying  ala/ws  or  persona  hdd  to  service  out  of  this  State ^  and 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission 
of  any  erim^.  11  St.,  p.  149.  Provides  for  inspection  of  ves- 
sels ownod  in  New  York,  and  not  navigated  by  a  citizen  of 
Soath  Carolina.    Additional  is  an   act  of  1842,  ib.  p.  219. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  slaves^  and  for 

other  purposes.    Ib.  p.  152.   Declares  void  all  testamentary 

emancipations  and  deeds  of  trust  for  that  end.    .  An  a^ 

to  make  the  unlawful  whipping  or  heating  of  a  sla/ve  an  indict- 
able  offence.    Ib.  p.  153. 

1843. — An  act  to  increase  the  penalty  for  concealing  or 
conveying  away  any  sla/oe  accused  of  a  capital  crime.  Ib.  267. 
.  An  act  declaring  rape  by  a  slave  on  a  white  to  be  capi- 
tally punishable.    Ib.  258.    Another  amending  patrol  law. 

Ib.  258.    .  An  act  to  provide  cmnpensation  to  owners  of 

slaves  easecuted.    Ib.  264. 

1844. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
disturbing  the  peace  of  this  State  in  relation  to  slaves  and  free 
persons  of  color.  Ib.  p.  292.  Sec.  1  provides  for  banishment, 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  any  who  may  come  within  the 
State  "  for  the  purpose  or  with  an  intent  to  disturb,  counter- 
act, or  binder  the  operation  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
have  been  or  shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  this 
State  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color."  2.  Pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  residents  who  may  accept  author- 
ity from  any  other  State  or  foreign  power,  and  commit  any 
overt  act  with  the  like  purpose,  &c.  3-5.  Governor  shall  re- 
quire persons  who  may  come  with  the  above  intent  to  depart, 
and  provides  for  the  punishment,  &c.,  in  case  of  remaining. 
.  An  act  amending  the  law  of  1835,  to  prevent  free  ne- 
groes entering  the  State,  ib.  293.  Declares  that  negroes  so  en- 
tering shall  not  be  entitled  to  habeas  corpus. 

1849. — ^An  act  amending  the  slave  code  of  1822,  forbids 
slaves  being  allowed  to  hire  their  time.     Ib.  578. 

tiUm,  repatation  of  pftrentage,  and  station  in  society.    State  v.  Davis,  2  Bailey, 
M8;  StaU  «.  Cantey,  2  Hill,  614. 
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1856. — Amending  the  act  of  1S35,  to  prevent  free  negroes, 
&c.,  from  entering  the  State,  &c.  See.  1,  exempts  vessels 
driven  in  bv  stress  of  weather,  &c.  2-4.  Bonds,  in  ordinary 
cascii,  to  be  given  that  negroes  shall  remain  on  board,  and 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  port.    Duty  of  SheriflF,  &c. 

12  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  574. .  An  act  to  am^nd^^an  act 

for  ttii'  better  ordering  and  governing  negroes  and  oth^  slaves 
hi  tfihjfron'ncej-^  &c.,  the  act  of  1740;  alters  the  thirty-eighth 
section,  by  providing  for  trial  of  persons  violating  its  provi- 
sions by  indictment  in  Court  of  Sessions,  with  right  of  appeal, 
ifec.     li).  p.  503. 

1857. — An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  trading  with 
iilaViS,  1.  Provides  punishment  by  whipping  on  conviction  of 
second  oflenoe.  2.  That  free  negro  delivering  liquor  to  slave 
shall  be  punishable  by  whipping.     lb.  p.  615. 

1858. — An  act  to  amend  Sec.  37  of  the  act  of  1740,  by 
enacting  ''  that  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  of  any  slave,  or 
having  the  care,  munagement,  or  control  of  any  slave,  shall 
inflict  on  such  slave  any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  such 
person,  on  conviction  thereof  under  indictment,  shall  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Provided^ 
however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  ti>  prevent  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  of  any  slave 
from  inflicting  on  such  slave  such  punishment  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  govennnent  of  the  same.''     lb.  p.  738.* 

I860.' — Enactments,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  placing 
free  negroes  under  a  closer  guardianship,  requiring  them  to 
wear  badges  engraved  with  their  name,  occupation,  and  a  par- 
ticular number,  with  new  penalties  under  liability  to  be  sold 
for  slaves,  are  reported  in  the  public  journals. 


'  By  aD  act  of  1859.  provision  i«  made  fv^r  o\^mpilim:  a  ctxle  of  tbe  SUtuto  Law. 
Then*  appeant  to  be  no  »Utute  of  the  State  eai{.H>weriiu:  the  Executire  to  deliTer 
up  persons  demainied  a«  fuptiTe«  fnHn  jiutice  from  other  States.  Peraons  maybe 
arrvtted  br  a  jwtice  in  prwpect  of  #uoh  demand.   State  r.  Anderson.  1  Hill,  SS7. 

*  I>ec  iiK  1$6^\  A  CoDTentii^.  elected  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  Lffrislatiiiv. 
pa«»  by  ananimoos  Tote.  An  vrdimance  to  di*»oit^  tkt  Mmion  httwttn  the  SiaU  ^ 
SmtUk  Toni^iaa  mmd  other  StmU*  mmittd  vitA  htr  mmJfr  tkt  tvmfwt  eniitUd  tit 
Cmghtmtitm  «/  tkt  CmUtd  Stmttt  ^  Amtric^ 
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§  558.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Geobgia. 

1777,  Feb.  6.  Thefirst  Constitution  of  the  State;  which 
was  replaced  by  another  in  1Y89. 

1792. — An  act  to  protect  religious  societies  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  duties.  Sec.  2.  "No  congregation  or  com- 
pany of  negroes  shall  under  pretence  of  religious  worship  as- 
semble themselves  contrary  to  the  act  for  regulating  patroL" 
Cobb's  New  Digest,  982. 

1793. — An  act  of  this  year,  of  which  sec.  1,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  is  not  given  in  the  Digests  by  notice 
as  "re-enacted  by  the  Constitution."  (Fts.  art.IV.sec.ll.)  Sec. 
2.  "  Befers  to  free  persons  coming  into  this  State.  Repealed 
by  acts  of  1801  and  1808."  3.  Declaring  that  the  State  will 
not  in  any  instance  pay  for  slaves  executed.  4.  In  prosecu- 
tions for  capital  crimes,  the  State  is  to  pay  ;  in  those  for  less 
heinous,  the  owner.    Cobb's  Digest,  982. 

1796. — An  act  for  the  government  of  servants^  not  slaves^ 
imported  or  migrating  into  this  State^  recites  that  the  encour- 
agement migration  of  whites  inhabitants  is  of  primary  con- 
sequence ;  that  in  these  cases  disputes  arise 'on  the  contract  for 
transport;  provides  for  settling  the  time,  &c.     Cobb's  D.  961. 

1798,  May  30.  A  new  Constitution.  It  contains  no  gen- 
eral attribution  of  rights  as  in  the  ordinary  bills  of  rights.  By 
art.  lY.  sec.  1,  the  electors  are  required  to  be  "  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  this  State,"  but  no  distinction  of  color  is  men- 
tioned.* In  sec.  11  it  is  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  no  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  this  State  from  Africa  or  any  foreign 
place  after  the  first  of  October  next.'" 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  earlier  Constitutions.  They  probably  were  like  the  third 
in  these  porticnlars. 

*  This  proTision  appears  to  have  operated  withont  any  act  of  legislation  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  In  the  same  section  it  is  provided : — **  The  legislature  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  each  of 
th^  reapective  owners  previous  to  such  emancipation.  They  shall  have  no  power 
to  prevent  immigrants  from  either  of  the  United  States  to  this  State  from  bringing 
wiUi  them  each  persons  as  may  be  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the 
United  States/'  Sec.  12  provides,  "  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  dismember 
or  deprive  a  slave  of  life  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  would  be  inmcted  in  case 
the  lixe  ofibnee  had  been  committed  on  a  tree  white  person,  and  on  the  like  proof, 
ezeept  in  esse  of  insurrection  by  such  slave,  and  unless  such  death  should  happen 
by  accident  in  giving  such  slave  moderate  correction."  This  might  well  be  taken 
to  act  as  private  law,  bat  an  act  was  passed  Dec.  2,  1799,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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1801. — A71  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  manumitting  slaves 
In  thiH  State,  Sec  1.  Requires  an  ap]>lication  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 2.  Declares  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  attempt- 
ing to  nianunut,  and  the  act  void.  3.  Forbids  the  record  of 
deeds,  itc,  of  manumission.  Tliis  section  extended  to  wills,  by 
an  act  of  lSir>,  ISIS,  see.  2.     Cobb's  D.  983. 

1803. — An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  1770,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal law.  Prohibits  trading  with  slaves.  See  Penal  Code  of 
1833,  liev.  13,  §  13.  Forbids  owners  to  permit  slaves  to  labor 
for  themsolvo!*,  except  in  certain  principal  towns.  An  act  of 
ISOtJ  increases  the  stringency  of  the  law  requiring  patrol  duty. 
Cobb's  1).  0S3,  084.     See  law  of  1830. 

1808. — An  act  reciting,  ''Whereas  the  permitting  of  free 
negroos  and  persons  i>f  color  to  rove  abiait  the  countrj*  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  has  a  dangerous  tendency;''  provides  for 
bintling  out  to  service  male  free  negroes  being  minors.    Cobb's 

1>.  i>s:>. 

1810. — An  ai»t,  the  title  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  Di- 
gests, whorcin  the  tirst  six  sectii.»n6  are  not  given,  being  super- 
ceded by  the  act  of  1818.  Sec.  7.  Provides  that  free  persons 
oi  color  on  their  written  application  may  have  guardians  ap- 
ptunteil  t\»r  them,  having  the  same  powers  as  guardians  of  the 
per<.»iis  and  estates  K^i  infants.  An  aet  of  lS2i)  relates  to  this 
subjeet. 

1811. —  An  aet  authorizinir  summarv  trial  of  slaves  bv 
iu>t:ee>  of  the  peaee  t*or  offences  not  cajitally  punishable;  in 
the>e  the  trial  to  be  by  the  interior  county  court  with  a  jury. 
l>y  an  aet  of  HIT*,  this  aet  is  exteniled  to  tWe  persons  of  color. 
ATi.^rlier,  in  1^1»S,  ileelares  what  otlenees  >liall  be  capital;  and 
th:it  a!iy  tVci*  Tiegro  lor  entieing  a  >]ave  u^  escape  or  leave  the 
Stare  shall  be  impris.»?H'd  f^r  oue  year,  ami  then  soM  as  a  slave 
f.^r  :i!e.  (^ther  otfer.ees  made  ]niv.is:iable  at  the  disi-retion  of 
the  e«>urt,  not  oxteutii^ig  to  life  »»r  limb.  An  act  of  1817, 
takes  away  the  g««ver!ior*s  power  to  eommuto  the  sentence.  An 
net  of  1*n21  further  defines  capita!  i^tlene^s.  Amendments  in 
lS2i\  1837.    Cobb's  D.  1M12. 

1815. — Ah  act  to  K\^n,j^!  «-:r/ir;>'  •/'•  \i  i?*.*/  t\n/7?a  slairs 
to  maintain  tA<m,    Cobb's  l\  1*87. 
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1816  and  1818. — Acts  forbidding  to  buy  of  slaves,  not  hav- 
ing a  ticket  from  the  owner,  any  produce  or  articles  except  cer- 
tain things  enumerated  as  commonly  manufactured  by  them 
for  their  own  use.  Forbids  also  selling  to  slaves.  Colored  per- 
sons violating  this  act  are  punishable  by  whipping.  Penal 
Code  1833,  Div.  13,  §  13 ;  Cobb's  D.  827. 

1816. — ^A  penal  code.  Div.  5,  sec.  17.  "  Killing  a  slave  / 
in  the  act  of  revolt,  or  when  said  slave  resists  legal  arrest,  shall 
be  justifiable  homicide."  18.  "  In  all  cases  the  killing  or 
maiming  a  slave  or  person  of  color  shall  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  of  criminality  as  the  killing  or  maiming  a  white  man 
or  citizen."  Lamar's  Compil.  pp.  568, 616,  (Code  of  1833,  Div. 
4,  sec.  18 ;  Cobb's  D.  785.)  Div.  7,  sec.  32,  34.  Against  steal- 
ing and  removing  slaves.  Div.  12,  sec.  33.  Bringing  in  slaves 
from  other  States,  except  by  immigrants,  declared  a  misde- 
meanor. (This  appears  to  be  the  first  prohibition.  It  was 
repealed  in  1824 ;  revived  in  1829 ;  modified  in  1836 ;  again 
repealed  1841 ;  revived  again  1842.  By  1849-50,  sec.  176,  it 
was  again  repealed  and  all  offenders.relieved  from  prior  trans- 
gressions. Cobb's  Dig.  1001, 710^.)^  Sec.  34-37.  Punishment 
for  harboring,  &c.,  for  beating  &c.,  slaves,  by  any  but  the 
master ;  owners  punishable  for  cruelty,  on  indictment,  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  See  Lamar's  Compil.  By  an  act  of  1817, 
if  a  slave,  under  the  coercion  of  one  who  exercises  authority 
over  him,  commits  a  crime  not  punishable  with  death  if  com- 
mitted by  a  white,  the  person  who  so  compelled  him  shall  be 
punished.    Ibid.  p.  612. 

1817. — An  act  for  disposing  of  ang  negrOy  &c.,  hrougkt 
into  the  Stale  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  after  \st  January  ^  1808.  Provides  that 
the  Governor  may  demand  and  receive  such  negroes  and  may 
sell  them  unless  the  colonization  society  will  undertake  to  pay 
expenses  and  transport  them  to  Africa.  Cobb's  D.  988.  An 
act  of  1818,  recites.  Whereas,  numbers  of  African  slaves  have 
been  illegally  introduced,  &c,,  provides  for  compensation  of 
persons  seizing  such  slaves.    lb.  994. 

1818. — An  act  amending  the  law  of  1801  on  manumissions, 
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to  prevent  immigration  of  free  colored  persons  and  regulate 
those  resident  in  the  State.  Recites  "  Whereas  the  principles 
of  sound  policy,  considered  in  reference  to  the  free  citizens  of 
this  State,  and  the  exercise  of  humanity,  towards  the  slave  pop- 
ulation within  the  same,  imperiously  require  that  the  number 
of  free  persons  of  color  within  this  State  should  not  be  increased 
by  manumission  or  by  the  admission  of  such  persons  from  other 
States  to  reside  therein,"  &c.,  &c.*  Sec.  1,  2,  4,  confirm  the 
act  against  manumission  and  increase  the  penalty.  (See  act 
of  1801.)  3.  That  no  free  person  of  color  (seamen  excepted) 
shall  come,  under  penalty  of  $100,  and  being  sold  on  failure 
to  pay.  (But  see  act  of  1824.)  5-11.  Require  free  colored 
persons  to  be  registered ;  make  them  liable  to  do  public  work ; 
forbid  their  holding  real  estate,  or  any  slaves.  (An  act  of  1819 
repeals  tliis  provision  as  to  real  estate,  except  for  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  Darien.)    Cobb's  D.  989-995. 

1823. — An  act  requiring  the  presence  of  a  white  overseer 
on  eacli  plantation  having  ten  or  more  grown-up  slaves.  Cobb's 
D.  996. 

1824. — An  act  to  repeal  aU  laws  or  parts  of  laws  which 
authorize  the  selling  into  slavery  of  free  persons  of  color,    lb. 

1826. — An  act  amending  the  law  of  manumission,  and  to 
prevent  tlie  inveigling  and  illegal  carryiny  out  of  the  Staie 
persons  of  color.  Sec.  1,  2,  3.  Requiring  new  precautions  in 
registering  negroes  as  free,  &c.  4.  Makes  masters  of  vessels 
and  others  liable  to  a  fine  for  carrying  out  of  the  State  any 
free  negro  without  certificate  of  registry.  6.  Colored  seamen, 
except  those  arriving  from  ports  in  South  Carolina,  shall  not 
leave  their  vessels  during  the  night,  and  declares  the  duty  of 
the  masters.     Another  act,  in  1827,  requires  them  under  pen- 

*  It  18  held  that  a  deed  requiring  the  jjrantee  to  pay  "  each  of  the  tlayes  (con- 
veyed )  two  dollars  per  mouth  during  their  natural  liTes  "  is  not  void  under  this 
act.  Spalding  i*.  Origg,  4  Geo.  R.  76.  A  will  requiring  the  executors  to  remove 
certain  nogrocis  without  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  manumission  is  not  void  under 
this  act.  Vance  v.  Crawford.  lb.  440.  A  will  prescribing  that  certain  negroes 
"  should  bo  made  to  live  comfortable  under  the  superintendence  of  A  and  B,  into 
whose  care  and  under  whose  protection  I  do  hereby  give  and  place  them,  in  view 
of  their  being  treated  with  humanity  and  justice,  suTyect  to  the  laws  made  and 
provided  in  such  cases,**  is  held  void.    Robinson  v.  King,  6  Geo.  R.  539. 
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alty  to  report  all  colored  persons  on  board.    Cobb's  D.  997, 
998.    These  seem  superseded  by  the  act  of, 

1829. — ^An  act  to  amend  the  Quarantine  Laws  and  ^'  to 
prevent  the  circvlaUon  of  vyritten  or  printed  papers  within  this 
State  c(dculated  to  excite  disaffection  among  the  colored  people 
of  this  State^  nnd  to  prevent  said  people  from  being  taught  to 
read  or  write^'*  and  to  repeal  the  act  of  1824  which  repeals  the 
law  of  1817,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this 
State.  By  sec.  1,  vessels  having  free  persons  of  color  on  board 
are  made  subject  to  quarantine  of  40  days.  2,  3.  Free  persons  of 
color  punishable  for  communicating  with  such.  4.  Captains 
bound  to  carry  away  such  persons.  6.  If  not  carried  by  the 
ship,  such  person  shall  leave  the  State  in  ten  days.  6.  Cases 
of  shipwreck  or  distress  excepted.  7.  Not  "  to  extend  to  any 
free  American  Indian,  free  Moors,  Lascars,  or  other  colored 
subjects  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  who 
may  arrive  in  this  State  in  any  merchant  vessel ;  but  such  per- 
sons only  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  persons  of  color 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  as  shall  be  descended  from 
n^roes  or  mulattoes  either  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side." 
9.  City  councils  and  corporations  required  to  carry  this  into 
effect.  10.  Any  person  circulating  pamphlets  to  incite  insur- 
rection, to  be  punished  with  death.  11.  Any  person  teaching 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  to  redd  or  write,  to  be  punished : 
if  a  person  of  color,  by  fine  or  whipping ;  if  a  white,  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.  Cobb's  D.  1001.  Sec.  10,  11,  are  in  the 
penal  code  of  1833,  Div.  13,  sec.  18,  19.    lb.  829. 

1829. — ^Two    acts  defining    arson    by  slaves,    &c.,   and 

amending  the  law  of  trials.     Cobb's  D.  1002.    .  An  act  to 

prohibit  the  employment  of  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  in 
the  setting  of  types  in  printing  offices  in  this  State.  Code  of 
1833.    Div.  13,  sec.  19.    lb.  828. 

1830. — An  act  enabling  justices  to  organize  the  patrols. 
An  act  of  1839  requires  precision  in  permits  to  slaves.  An 
act  of  1845  requires  patrols  to  visit  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days. 
Cobb's  D.  1017. 

1832. — ^An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  negroes  who  have 
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been  confined  and  advertised  as  runaways,  as  therein  presc 
An  act  of  1850  as  to  advertisements.    Cobb's  D.  1018. 

1833. — ^Respecting  free  persons  of  color.  None  ma 
credit  to  free  colored  persons,  without  order  from  thegua 
K  insolvent,  they  may  be  bound  out.  Neither  free  nor 
may  preach  or  exhort  assemblies  of  more  than  seven, 
licensed  by  justices  on  certificate  of  three  ordained  mir 
They  are  forbidden  to  carry  fire-arms.    Cobb's  D.  1005. 

1833.— Penal  code,  Div.  13.  Offences  relative  to  i 
Sec.  1.  Prescribes  penalties  for  bringing  slaves  into  the 
excepts  residents  and  immigrants ;  requires  them  to  file  i 
5.  Travelers  allowed  to  bring  their  slaves ;  prize  slaves  ii 
brought  in,  but  not  sold.  6.  Fine  for  receiving  slaves  ill 
imported.  7.  Parents  in  other  States  may  hire  or  loan  elf 
their  children  hero.  (Tliese  sections  repealed  by  the  law  of 
9.  Against  harboring,  &c.,  slaves.  (An  act  of  1835  mak 
negroes  punishable  for  this  offence,  as  slaves  are ;  act  o 
ascertains  the  punishment)  10.  The  carrying  out  of  the  S 
a  county  of  a  slave  without  owner's  consent, "  and  withoi 
intention  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  sell  or 
wise  appropriate  the  said  slave  to  his  own  use,  or  to  d 
tlic  owner  of  his  property  in  said  slave,"  declared  a  i 
meaner  jmnishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Other  sc 
re-enact  existing  provisions.    See  Cobb's  D.  826. 

1835. — An  a<^t  more  effectually  to  protect  free  persi 
color ^  and  to  j)oint  out  the  mode  of  trying  the  right  offn 
Recites,  '^  "Whereas  free  persons  of  color  are  liable  to  be 
and  held  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  state  of  slave 
wicked  white  men,"  &c.,  provides  for  trial  of  the  right  c 
dom  before  a  judge  of  the  county  court  and  a  jury,  oi 
plaint  of  a  person  of  color,  if,  "  upon  examination,  the  ; 
shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  probable  ground  to  belie\ 
such  complainant  or  complainants  are  improperly  and  ill 
held  in  a  state  of  slavery."  An  amending  act  of  1837  < 
the  trial  to  be  had  of  course,  on  affidavit  by  some  white  ] 

being  filed.     .  An  act,  amending  the  law  of  1770, 

free  colored  persons  punishable  like  slaves  for  harboriuj 
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and  gives  authority  to  constables  to  search  houses  of  such  on  sus- 
picion. Anodier  amending  act  specifies  what  eyidence  shall 
entitle  to  registry  as  free  colored  persons,  and  that  no  persons 
of  color,  other  than  registered  and  slaves,  may  remain  in  the 
State.  Roistered  persons,  by  removing,  lose  their  right  and 
cannot  return.  Persons  claiming  to  own  any  who  are  not 
registered  shall  make  oath.  Sec.  5.  Forbids  the  return  to  the 
State  of  any  slave  who  may  have  been  "  in  any  State  usually 
known  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  or  in  any  foreign  country." 
Such,  on  returning  or  being  brought  back,  shall  be  seized  and 
sold ;  those  bringing  them  back  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
as  for  a  misdemeanor.'  7.  "The  provisions,  prohibitions,  and 
penalties  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  American  Indian, 
free  Moor,  or  Lascar,  but  the  burden  of  proof,  in  all  cases  of 
arrest  of  any  person  of  color,  shall  be  on  such  person  of  color, 
to  show  himself  or  herself  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this 
act."  8.  The  inferior  courts  may  deny  to  any  free  person  of 
color,  being  of  bad  character,  the  registration  of  his  name,  and 
he  shall  be  deemed  a  free  person  of  color  within  the  State  in 
violation  of  its  laws,  and  liable,  &c.  An  act  of  1845  relieves 
from  i)enalties  incurred  under  these  acts.    Cobb's  Dig.  1017.' 

.  An  act  to  prevent  the  employment  of  slaves  and  free 

negroes  in  dmggists'  stores,  and  requiring  poisonous  drugs  to 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key.    lb.  1010. 

1837. — ^An  act  against  slaves  being  allowed  to  hire  their 
time.  (An  act  of  18^45  prohibits  slaves  and  free  colored  persons 
being  mechanics^ orjaa^ons ;  from  making  contracts  to  build 

or  repair  houses.     Cobb's  Dig.  829.)    .  An  act  to  punish 

whites  gambling  with  negroes.     Others  in  1838,  1847.    lb. 

829,  831.    .  An  act  amending  the  laws  regulating  the 

trial  of  slaves.  lb.  1012.  An  act  of  1850  places  the  trials 
of  slaves  and  free  negroes  for  capital  offences  on  the  same  basis 

with  those  of  others.    Ibid.  1018. 

/ 

'  Ko  exception  in  the  case  of  fogitiTe  slayes  is  mentioned.    , 

*  Cooper  V.  Mmyor,  Ac,  Sayonnah  (1848),  4  Geo.  68,  held  that  free  persons  of 

eolor  m  not  oitiient,  aa  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 

StettL    Bryan  v.  Walton  (1868),  14  Geo.  185-207,  showing  the  nature  of  the  rela- 

Uoo  between  the  free  negro  and  his  guardian.    The  opinion  of  the  court,  Lumpkin, 
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1841. — An  act  the  better  to  secure  the  citisens  of  Georgia 
in  the  possession  of  their  sla/oes.  Eecites,  "  "Whereas  mnch 
injury  has  resulted  to  the  people  of  Georgia  in  consequence  of 
abduction,  Ac,  requires  bonds  to  indemnify  from  all  owners 
or  charterers  of  vessels  sailing  from  Georgia.  Steamboats 
plying  to  slaveholding  States  excepted.    No  forfeiture  of  bond 

if  a  concealed  slave  be  returned.    Cobb's  Dig.  1013.    . 

An  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  stationery  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color.    lb.  830. 

1842,  1850. — Acts  relating  to  the  apprehension  of  run- 
aways by  private  persons;  the  reward;  and  requiring  their 
delivery  to  a  jailer.  Cobb's  Dig.  1016, 1019.  An  act  forbid- 
ding slaves  being  carried  on  railroads,  except  as  therein  pro- 
vided,   lb.  399. 

1849,  1850. — An  act  removing  all  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  requiring  corporations  of  towns  to 
establish  marts  for  their  sale.  Cobb's  Dig.  1018.  The  leading 
section  of  this  act  was  repealed  by  act  of  Jan.  22, 1852,  An.  L. 
p.  263,  and  this  act  again  repealed  by  act  of  March  4, 1856, 
An.  L.  p.  271,  and  the  act  of  1849  revived.  Those  of  the  laws 
above  cited  which  were  in  force  in  1851  may  be  found  in  Cobb's 
Dig.  of  that  year.  Titles,  Penal  Laws^  Servants^  Slaves^  PatroU^ 
a/nd  Free  Persons  of  colore 

1851. — An  act  amending  tlie  penal  code — ^Div.  13,  sec. 
12 — against  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  inserts  "overseers,"  and 
"  beating,  cutting,  or  wounding,  or  by  cruelly  and  unnecessa- 
rily biting  or  tearing  with  dogs." 

1854. — A  new  act  against  trading  with  slaves  and  famish- 
ing them  with  liquors.    An.  L.  p.  84.    .  An  act  amending 

the  patrol  law.    lb.  101.   .  An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and 

division  of  slaves  in  certain  cases  therein  named.    lb.  103. 

J.,  in  Tiew  of  the  question  of  neCTO  citizenship,  and  the  later  opinions  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  has  great  interest  The  judge  asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro  in  any  State  is,  and  must,  from  his  own  characteristics,  be  worse  for  hiiiiaelf 
than  slavery ;  that  the  policy  preventing  manumission  is  humane. 

'  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  1020,  notes  the  titles  of  various  resolutions  and  reports  of  the 
legislature  on  questions  relating  to  slavery.  Among  these,  a  report,  Dec  2lith, 
1837,  "in  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  governor  of  Maine  to  deliver  up  certain 
persons  charged  with  stealing  and  carrying  away  a  negro  sUve  from  the  city  of 
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Sec.  ].  That  mother  and  child  under  five  years  are  not  separa- 
ble, "  anless  the  division  of  the  estate  cannot  in  any  wise  be 
effected  without  such  separation."  Two  acts  on  registry  of 
free  negroes.  lb.  104, 105 ;  and  An  act  to  authorize  the  jus- 
tices of  the  inferior  courts  of  this  State  to  hind  out  any  free 

negro  J  dkc.y  between  the  ages  offi/oe  and  twenty-on^  years.   . 

An  act  repealing  the  quarantine  on  colored  seamen  coming  by 
sea,  and  substituting  passports  for  them  when  reported  by  cap- 
tains. This  not  required  in  case  of  vessels  from  ports  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida.    lb.' 

1869. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  post-mortem  manumission 
of  slaves.  An.  L.  68.  Declares  ''any  and  every  clause  in  any 
deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring freedom  on  slaves  directly  or  indirectly,  within  or 
without  the  State,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  owner, 

shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.'"    .  An  act  to  prevent 

free  persons  of  color  ^  commonly  known  as  free  negroes^from  being 
brought  or  coming  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  lb.  68.  Provides 
for  the  sale  into  slavery  of  those  who  may  come,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  may  bring  them.    Declared  not  to 

modify  the  laws  relative  to  colored  seamen.    .  An  act  to 

define  and  punish  vagrancy  in  free  persons  of  color  ^  and  for 
other  purposes.  lb.  69.  Provides  for  sale  of  vagrant  colored 
persons. 

SftTamuih,  showing  the  erasion  and  subterfuge  resorted  to  by  the  governor,  and 
deprecating  the  ultimate  result  of  such  conduct,  if  persisted  in."  The  committee, 
though  disposed  to  recommend  a  quarantine  on  all  vessels  from  Maine,  viewing 
oholi^tm  "  as  a  moral  and  political  pestilence,"  recommended  a  renewal  of  the  de- 
mand on  the  governor,  and,  in  case  of  refusal  by  him  and  the  legislature  of  Maine 
to  redress  the  grievance,  the  governor  of  Georgia  was  required  to  call  a  conven- 
tion "  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  and  to 
devise  the  coarse  of  her  future  policy." 

'  An  act  of  1857,  Ann.  L.  p.  15,  reciting  the  inconvenience  to  planters  and 
landholders  from  non-resident  nshermen,  hunters,  and  duckers,  "  who  destroy  the 
nme,  aa  well  as  hold  improper  intercourse  with  the  slaves  " — forbids  non-residents 
Knnting,  Ac,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Landholders  may  permit 
sa^  on  their  own  lands. 

*  This  act  seems  passed  in  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  in  Cleland 
«.  Waters  (1856),  19  Geo.  85.  "  Slavery  is  a  cherished  institution  in  Georgia — 
fBoaded  in  the  Oonstitntion  and  Uws  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  her  own,"  Ac.  *  • 
"  The  Seriptore  basis  oik  which  slavery  rests,*'  Ac.    lb.  43. 

Itare  eeems  to  be  no  authority  given  by  special  statute  of  the  State  to  the 
ezacntlTe  of  G^eorgia  to  deUver  up  fugitives  from  justice. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

the  local  mtnicipal  laws  of  the  rnited  states,  afrectino 
conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries.  thk  subject 
continued.  legislation  in  the  states  ohio,  indiana, 
illinois,  michigan,  wisconsin,  mississippi  and  alabama, 
formed  in  territory  ceded  by  the  original  states. 

§  559.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  provisional  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  September  3,  1783, 
with  Great  Britain,  the  River  Mississippi,  to  the  Slst  degree 
north  latitude,  was  declared  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.*  Tlie  States  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Virginia,  severally  claimed  either  the  whole  or  large 
portions  of  the  land  west  of  the  present  limits  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  River  Ohio  and 
on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes.' 

>  Vin.  U.  S.  atat.  65.  67. 

*  The  claims  of  New  York,  extending  over  aU  lands  south  and  west  of  tb0 
lakcd,  wore  founded  on  accession.by  conquest  to  the  rights  of  the  Six  Kationsof  In* 
dianri.  Tliosc  of  Virginia  were  bailed  on  the  temis  of  the  colonial  patents  and 
churterrt,  and  thereby  limited  on  the  south  only.by  the  parallel  36'  30  ,the  south- 
ern lino  of  Virginia  and  Kentncky.  Those  of  Massachusetts  rested  on  her  pat- 
ents. At:.,  extending  between  the  prolonged  linos  of  her  northern  and  sontheni 
boundaries,  westward  beyond  the  proi»er  western  boundary  of  New  York.  The 
claim  of  Connecticut  extended  in  like  manner  westward,  bounded  north  by  the 
prolonged  southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  founded  on  her  charters. 

In  recent  an^ments  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  In  tha 
pretent  Territories  of  the  l-nited  States,  it  is  rery  commonly  assumed  that  the 
whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  at  the  date  of  tfiese  cesaiona  aaaiii- 
monsly  reeogniied  aa  part  of  the  soil  of  Virginia.    On  this  issne,  see  particularly 
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The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  actually  vested  in  these 
several  claimants  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
accepted  by  their  representative,  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ation.' K  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  making  the  cession 
had  territorial  extent  within  the  country  thus  ceded,  those  laws 
would,  after  the  change  of  sovereignty,  still  have  been  opera- 
tive, on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  law,"  until  changed 
by  the  new  possessor  of  sovereign  legislative  power.  The  laws 
of  these  States  in  respect  to  personal  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  of  their  dominion  have  been  exhibited.  If  the 
condition  of  negro  slavery  was  at  this  time  prohibited  within 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  question  might  still  have  been 
raised  whether  the  law  attributing  rights  inconsistent  with 
such  slavery  had  been  promulgated  as  a  law  for  the  State  as 
now  boonded,  or  had  the  character  of  a  universal  principle  in 
its  jurisprudence  which  must  have  been  judicially  applied 
wherever  the  State  might  have  territorial  dominion. 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  May  1,  1*782 ;  Journals  of  Cong.  VII. 
860-357 ;  and  a  report  in  legislature  of  Maryland,  with  resolutions,  March  9, 
1841.     Seas.  Laws  of  Maryland. 

•  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  dated  July  9, 1778.  Maryland  acceded 
last,  March  1, 1781.  The  Congress,  Oct  10,  1780,  Resolved,  "That  the  unappro- 
priated lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinqiushed  to  the  United  States  by  any  par- 
ticalAr  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  conmion  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  be 
setUed  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become  members 
of  the  federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence M  the  other  States ;  that  each  State  which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  con- 
tain a  Bistable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one 
hondred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit/' 
Ac.  The  nnal  cession  of  the  claims  of  New  York  was  made  Oct.  21,  1782;  the 
cession  by  Virginia,  March  1,  1784;  that  by  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1785 ;  that 
by  Connecticiit,  Sef^  14,  1786,  with  the  reservation  of  a  tract  afterwards  known 
as  the  Western  Besenre,  the  jurisdiction  over  which  was  afterwards,  under  the 
Conatitatian,  May  80,  1800,  also  ceded  to  Congress.  For  the  various  resolutions 
tJMi  acta  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  relating  to  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  tlie  tenitory  not  organized  under  a  State  government  at  the  formation 
of  the  Conatitiitton,  see  chapters  80  and  81  of  1  Bioren  <&  Duane's  Laws,  p.  452, 
^e.,  exfcraeted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  of  land  laws,  compiled  in  virtue 
of  *  re0oliiti<m  of  Opnmss  of  April  27, 1810,  showing  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  Inada  elalnied  by  me  several  States  under  their  charters,  and  from  collections 
of  Uwa  of  the  United  States  relating  to  public  lands  made  under  a  resolution  of 
Hbm  Home  of  Representatives,  March  1, 1826,  and  order  Feb.  19, 1827,  and  published 
bj  Gsles  A  Seston,  1828.  See  the  Virginia  Documents  in  10  Hen.  St.  548.  For 
tas  esrfier  treatiea  with  Indian  tribes,  see  also  1  B.  die  D.  For  the  political  history 
of  tiMSS  eesiioiis,  see  8  Hildreth's  Hist  898,  426  ;  1  Curtis'  Hist,  of  the  Const.  B. 
1,  ck  S :  Story's  Comm.  §§  227, 228. 

•uliai,V€lLp.ll4. 
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It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  law  previdling  in  the 
ceded  territory  was  not  determined  by  the  legislative  power  of 
any  of  the  ceding  States,  but  was  such  as  it  would  have  been  if 
at  the  Revolution  it  had  been  a  separate  dependency  of  the 
British  crown.  The  common  law  of  England  would  harve  had, 
under  that  sovereignty,  personal  extent  in  determining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  white  colonist,  if  there  was  no  other  law  there  pre- 
vailing with  territorial  extent.  The  country  had  been  claimed 
by  France  as  comprehended  in  Louisiana  and  Canada.  French 
colonists  were  the  first  Europeans  who  established  themselves  ^ 
within  its  limits.  The  common  law  of  France  appears  to  have 
had  a  personal  extent  there,  though  it  was  not  re^EU^ed  as  hav- 
ing obtained  that  territorial  extent  which  would  have  made  it 
the  law  of  the  land,  a  law  which  would  have  continued  to  bind 
all  persons  until  changed  by  the  new  sovereign.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  French  law  was  ever  abrogated  by  special  stat- 
ute while  the  country  was  included  within  the  British  Empire.' 
The  same  principles  which  maintained  negro  slavery  in  the 
English  colonies  on  the  seaboard  would  have  upheld  it  in  the 
territory ;  but  its  legality  there  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  law  of  France.* 

But  such  inquiries  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  they  had  ac- 

*  The  articles  of  capitulation  between  Lord  Amhent  ftnd  the  Margoia  de  Van- 
dreuil,  the  French  Governor,  Sept.  8, 1760,  may  be  found  in  vol.  2  of  Oapt.  Knox's 
HiatoricAl  Journal  of  the  Campaigns,  <&c.,  p.  438.  Art  47.  "ThoB^groea  and 
panis  [persons  held  to  serve  for  years  under  penal  law  ?]  of  both  sexes,  shall  re- 
main, in  their  quality  of  slaves,  m  the  possession  of  the  French  and  Ganadiana  to 
whom  they  belong ;  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  keep  them  in  their  service  in  the 
colony  or  to  sell  them ;  and  they  may  also  continue  to  hrins  them  op  in  the  Roman 
religion.  Granted;  except  those  who  shall  have  been  made  prisoners."  Art.  88 
stipulated  for  "  the  entire  peaceable  property  and  possession  of  the  gooda,  noble 
and  ignoble,  movable  and  immovable,  merchandises,  furs,  and  other  efiecta,  even 
their  ships,"'  of  the  French  inhabitants.  The  personality  of  the  slaves  seema  spe- 
cially recognized.  30  Geo.  8,  c.  27  (1790),  An  act  for  encouraging  new  aMert 
in  his  Majtitxfi  colonies,  <&c.,  allows  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  on  license 
from  the  governor,  to  bring  their  "  negroes"  furniture,  utensils,  Ac,  firee  of  dnty. 
Proviso,  that  such  negro  be  not  sold  within  a  year.  The  whites  are  to  take  ue 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  2d  sess.,  by  act  of  Jnly  9, 
1793,  annulled  this  law ;  confirmed  the  possession  of  the  slaves  then  living;  and 
liudted  the  service  of  those  after  born  to  twenty-five  years. 

*  Chouteau  v.  Pierre,  9  Missouri  7 ;  S.  C.  8  Western  Law  Jonmal ;  Jairot  v. 
Jarrot,  2  Oilman  7,  8. 
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quired  all  political  rights  belonging  to  any  of  the  several  States 
known  va  An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohioy  passed  July 
13, 1787,  in  which,  after  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  local 
Territorial  Government  as  therein  contemplated,*  it  is  declared 
that  "  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  com- 
mon consent."  The  first  of  these  provides  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion.  The  second  secures  to  the  inhabitants,  without 
any  personal  distinction,  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury,  and 
gnarantees  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature  and  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  &c.,  as  in  older  bills  of  rights.  The  third 
provides  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  and  the  preservation 
of  good  faith  with  the  Indians.  The  fourth  contains  various 
provisions  aflfecting  the  rights  of  persons  in  respect  to  things ; 
the  last  clause  of  which  is,  "  The  navigable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  bo  common  highways,  and  forever  free 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  import,  or 
duty  therefor."  The  fifth  article  provides  for  the  formation 
out  of  the  said  territory  of  "  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession 
and  consent  to  the  sama."*    The  sixth  article  is  as  follows: 

*  Freehold  estate  was  the  only  distinctive  qiinlification  for  the  electors  of  the 
assembly  therein  spoken  of.  The  last  clause  of  this  ordinance  repealed  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  28d  of  April,  1784,  "  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance."  But 
these  related  to  all  the  western  territory.  IX.  Journals,  151.  These,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  contained  a  prohibition  of  slavery  after  the  year  1800.  See  the 
Tote  OD  striking  out,  ib.  130 ;  3  Hild.  449  ;  7  Dane's  Abr.  443. 

•  The  Virginia  act  of  Oct.  20,  1783,  authorizing  the  cession  of  the  claims  of  the 
State,  contained  a  condition  as  to  the  number  of  States  which  should  be  formed  in 
the  northwest  territor}'.  "  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republi- 
ean  States  and  admitted  members  of  the  federal  Union,  having  the  same  right  of 
sovereign^,  freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  States,"  referring  to  an  act  of 
CongroflS  of  the  18th  September  preceding.  Congress,  by  Resolutiop,  July  7,  1786, 
recomnieDded  a  modification  of  these  terms  of  cession  as  to  the  number  of  the 
States  to  be  formed,  and  it  is  here  in  the  Ordinance  anticipated.  The  assent  of 
Yirginia  was  given  Dec.  30,  1788. 

VOU   IL — 8. 
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"Tliero  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  provided, 
always,  tliat  any  ]^erson  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
Stati'S,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 
1  «.  &  I),  p.  475.  I.  U.  S.  Stat.  p.  51,  note.  7  Dane's  Abridg- 
ment, App.  note  A.* 

So  far  as  it  was  not  modified  by  these  provisions  the  "com- 
mon law"  of  England,  determining  "  personal  rights,"*  would 
have  had  force  in  the  territory,  either  as  a  consequence  of  the 
continuation  of  a  former  local  law,  resting  on  the  authority  of 
the  ceding  State?,  or  by  a  recognition  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  law  determining  those  rights  when  attributed  to 
immigrants  from  the  older  States,  or  by  the  operation  of  that  in- 
ternational rule  which  has  been  stated  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  work — the  so-called  rule  of  comity.'  The  effect  of 
tliesie  principles,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  further  examined  hereinafter. 

1788,  Sept.  ().  I\v  the  governor  and  judges,  as  empow- 
*iM'ed  by  the  Ordinance,*  ^1  laic  ra^jh-rfing  crimes  a?iffj)utiis/f 

'  ju  ^^lM•rv  r.  Cliexnaider,  20  Miirtin's  Ln..  6'.>9 : — Held,  there  was  not1iin$r  in  the 
(hM'd  vi  coHsjoii  tjf  Vir;riirm  ti>  di-jiriv**  <.*oiiij:ross  of  power  t>  <*nin't  the  6th  urtiolo. 
Whiuuy  V.  Whiteeides,  1  Missouri.  472.  (.'onj^resy,  under  the  articled  of  confetl- 
eralioi:,  htul  jMJwcr  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  territory. 
Mrrry  r.  TilHn,  ib.  721,  an<l  to  dtM-lare  fre«'  all  who  should  be  l)orn  there ;  iind  s«» 
in  Jarrot  r.  .larrot,  2  (iiliuan.  1.  Hut  the  onlinance  is  not  to  be  condtriiot)  strictly 
an  fi  penal  statute,  and  does  not  of  it«<'lf  emancipate  slaves  broU:;ht  f'»r  temporary 
purpo-^e.  Lftj^an^^e  r.  Chouteau,  2  Mi8;»ourl.  19.  Hut.  held,  in  Theote*te  r.  Chou- 
teau, ib.  144,  that  slaves  who  were  ludd  there  nt  the  time  did  not  bi'come  fret*. 
1>ecaus(>  the  deed  of  ccsi«lon  provides  that  "  the  inhabitants  shall  bo  protected  in 
their  riprhtft  and  libertie.*.**  and  secures  to  them  the  rifi^hts  they  thc/t  had.  The 
onlinance  docH  not  conflict  with  the  opi*mtion  of  th^  con^titutifmal  pruviMon  for 
the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  northwestern  States.  Jone:i  »■.  Van  Z:indt.  S 
Howanl,  280.  Vaujrhan  r.  Williams.  S  Western  Law  Journal.  65,  S.  C.  S  McLean. 
BSCK  Generally,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  onlinance  as  against  the  aoverciijrnty  of 
th<M«  States,  see  Spooner  t*.  McConnell.  1  McLean,  337. 

•  The  Ordinance  provided  for  the  onraniyjition  of  a  local  jfovemment.  with  a 
IflKiaUtlro  AsMmbly.  when  there  should  be  five  thouMind  free  male  inhabitants  of 
fall  age,  and  tnat  "'The  governor  and  judu^*s.  or  a  maj<^rity  of  them,  shall  adopt 


K 


pabliah  in  the  district  snch  laws  of  the  origfinal  8t.ito;*.  criminal  and  civil,  as 
bai  -.--.-  _   .     ..     . 


\  necMMry  Hid  best  saited  to  the  cLrcuin^tances  of  the  district,  and  report 
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mentSj  cli.  6  of  Terr.  Laws.  Sec.  19.  Provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment, by  imprisonment,  of  children  or  servants  refusing  to 
obey  lawful  commands  of  their  parents  or  masters,  and,  by 
whipping,  for  striking  a  master  or  parent,  on  complaint  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  1  Chase's  Stat,  of  Ohio,  p.  97.  Con- 
firmed T.  L.  c.  86,  §1.    (Kepealed  O.  L.  c.  53,  §38.) 

1796. — By  the  governor  and  judges,*  A  law  to  regulate 
taverns,  ch.  61,  of  T.  L.,  1  Chase,  165.  Sec.  9  provides  a 
penalty  for  selling  strong  liquors  to  "  any  bond  servant  or 
slave."  (Repealed  T.  L.  c.  132,  §9  )  Ch.  64  of  T.  L.  1  Chase, 
190, — A  law  declaring  what  laws  shall  he  in  force.  '•  Tlie  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  all  statutes  or  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  made  in  aid  of  the  common  law  prior  to  the  fourth 
year  of  king  James  the  First  (and  which  are  of  a  general  na- 
ture and  not  local  to  that  kingdom),  and  also  the  several  laws 
in  force  in  this  territory,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  of  full  force  until  repealed  by  legislative 
authority  or  disapproved  by  Congress."  ^    Ch.  74,  of  T.  L.  1 


them  to  ConCTess  from  time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  until  the  organ- 
ization of  the   General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  by  Congress." 

1  Chase's  L.  Oh.  19: — "The governor  and  judges  did  not  strictly  confine  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  their  legislative  outnority,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ordi- 
nanca  When  they  could  not  find  laws  of  the  original  States  suited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  they  supplied  the  want  by  enactments  of  their  own.  The  ear- 
liest laws  from  1788  to  1795  were  all  thus  enacted." 

*  Constitution  of  United  States  declared  to  be  ratified  Sept.  13,1788.  Journals 
of  Congress.  1789,  Aug.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  territori/ 
nariktetH  of  the  river  Ohio,  I.  U.  S.  St.  60,  2  B.  i  D.  83,  places  the  Government  of 
the  territory  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  that 
it  had,  under  the  Ordinance,  been  to  "  the  United  States  in  Congress  a  "sembled." 
1792,  May  8.  An  act  respectintj  the  government  of  the  territory,  £c.,  northttent  and 
§nmik  of  the  river  Ohio.  L  U.  S.  St.  285,  2  B.  A  D.  311.  Sec.  2  empowers  the 
goremor  and  judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  repeal  laws  made  by  them. 

■  1  Chaises  L.6h.  p.  25 : — "  Before  the  year  1795  no  laws  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, adopted.  Most  of  them  were  framed  by  the  governor  and  judges  to  answer 
partieiilar  pablic  ends."  Ibid.  p.  26: — "  In  1795  the  governor  and  judges  under- 
took to  rcrise  the  territorial  laws  and  establish  a  complete  sj-stem  of  statutory 
jariapmdence  by  adoptions  from  the  laws  of  the  original  States,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance."  *  »  *  «  Finally,  as  if  with 
a  Tiew  to  create  some  great  reservoir  from  which  whatever  principles  and  powers 
had  been  omitted  in  the  particular  acta  might  be  drawn,  according  to  the  exi- 
gMicy  of  f»reamstances,  the  gjovernor  and  judges  adopted  a  law  providing 
uat  the  eommon  law  of  England,'*  [^c,  as  m  text  above.]  "  The  law  thus 
adopted  waa  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  passed  before  the  Declaration  of 
Bidepaideiice,  when  Yirffinia  was  yet  a  British  colony,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
ad(^idoo  had  been  repealed  so  far  as  related  to  the  English  statutes."    (Ed.  cites 

2  CbD,  404.    4  Hen.  A  Man.  19, 20,  21.     1  Wash.  83.    6  Man.  148.     1  O.  R.  245.) 
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Chiipo,  203,  Alaw  limiting  imprisonment  for  deht^  and  snhjed- 
iiuj  certain  debtors  and  dMnquents  to  servitude.  (Eep.  T.  L. 
eh.  108,  §1.     O.  L.  c.  102.) 

1800. — An  act promdinfj  for  the  trial  of  homicide  corn- 
m  ifti'd  on  Indians:     Cli.  135  of  Terr.  L.     1  Chase,  296. 

1802/  Xoveniber.  Convention  adopts  a  State  Constitution 
lor  tlie  eastern  division  of  tlie  N.  W.  Territory.  1  O.  L.  31. 
Art.  4,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to  white  male  persons.  Art. 
8,  a  Bill  of  llights.  Sec.  1.  '"That  all  men  arc  bom  eqnally  free 
and  independent  and  liave  certain  natural  inherent  inalienable 
rifjhts,"  &c.  Sec.  2.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voliintarv  servitude  in  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, nor  shall  any  male  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  female  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  be  held  to  servq  any  person  as  a  servant  under  the  pre- 
tence of  indenture  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  shall  enter 
into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on 
condition  of  a  hona  Jidt^  consideration,  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived for  their  service,  except  iis  before  excepted.  Nor  sliall 
any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and 
executed  out  of  the  State,  or  if  made  in  the  State,  where  the 
term  of  service  exceeds  one  vear,  be  of  the  least  validitv,  ex- 
(•v»pt  those  given  in  the  case  of  apprenticeship."' 


"The*  othi^r  law«  of  17'.>5  wcro  principrtlly  ilerivi'il  from  the  statate  bookof  Penn- 
sylvuniu."  •  •  ••  From  this*  time  to  the  orjram«itiou  (»f  the  territorial  Ivitp*- 
latun'  ill  1799  there  were  no  acts  uf  lo;jislation  except  two  laws  adopted  by  the 
siHTotary  anil  judjjf**!^  in  1798." 

'  Hy  the  territorial  ijovernment  of  tlie  second  trrade.  established  in  accordance 
with  tlir  onlinanee  of  1787.  havin;r  a  h-ci^'hitive  As.vmbly  distinct  from  the  ex- 
ecutive anil  judiciary.     1  (liase't*  Stat.  O.  p.  27. 

'*  ISlM).  May  7.  An  act  to  f/i"i</«'  th--  t.nuton/  of  ih^  rtn'trJ  Sfat^x  noj-thvrtt  t/ 
thf  riivr  (>hio  into  ttn>  gf^MrtiU  trinrrnmrut*.  II.  V,  S.  St.  58,  li  li.  il:  I).  867. 
These  are  dividetl  by  the  pn^^eiit  wc.*tiTu  l»>nndary  of  Ohio.  1  sO'i.  April  SO. 
-Ill  ll<•/^>  rnahtf  thf  j^opf^^  of  th*'  i'.m''»*»  iliri*i'>»  of  thr  (tTrffory  northnr^t  of  the 
riivr  (thioto  fonn  a  CohstitMt'on  titul  Stnt^'  fjoi;^rniii*'ft,  fin«/_/#»r  the  ailmi»»>oH  of  wwk 
State  into  thf  (.'ition  on  nn  rY»/«i/  fy^*iH;7  i'-ith  tfc  oritfiuttl  Statrx,  ami  for  other  ptr- 
poittM.  Ih  V,  S.  St.  17:5.  :\  n.  A  1).  49ii.  Stv.  .%  provide?  that  the*  Constitution 
and  government  o(  the  State  **  shall  K*  republican  and  not  repuiniant  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  ISth  July.  1787.lH>twtvn  the  «>ri}rin.il  States  and  tlie  |»eople  andState« 
of  the  territory  nortitwe^it  of  the  river  t)hio."  1S03.  Feb.  19.  An  art  to  nrmidf 
for  the  (^H<  extcHtioH  of  the  ltrr$  of  t\  i'u.ti  i  S/u^i  vithin  fhe  Statt  of  OAwl  U. 
U.  S.  SU  201.  8  a  i  D.  524. 
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1803-4, 2d  Sees.  c.  4.  An  act  to  regulate  Hack  and  mulatto 
persons.  O.  L.  c.  28.  1  Chase,  393.  Sec.  1.  That  no  black  or 
mulatto  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  or  reside  in  this  State 
''  without  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  actual  freedom."  2.  Eesi- 
dent  blacks  and  mulattoes  to  have  their  names  recorded,  &c. 
(Amending  is  1834,  Jan.  5, 1  Curwen,  126.)  Proviso^  "That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  contained  shall  bar  the  lawful  claim  to  any  black 
or  mulatto  person."  3.  Residents  prohibited  fromhiringblack 
or  mulatto  persons  not  having  a  certificate.  4.  Forbids,  under 
penalty,  to  "harbor  or  secrete  any  black  or  mulatto  person  the 
property  of  any  person  whatever,"  or  to  "  hinder  or  prevent  the 
lawful  owner  or  owners  from  retaking,"  &c.  5.  Black  or  mulatto 
persons  coming  to  reside  in  the  State  with  a  legal  certificate,  to 
record  the  same.  6.  "That  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  his 
or  their  agent  or  agents,  claiming  any  black  or  mulatto  person 
that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  this  State,  may  apply,  upon 
making  satisfactory  proof  that  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or 
persons  is  the  property  of  him  or  her  who  applies,  to  any  asso- 
ciate judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  tlie  State,  the  asso- 
ciate judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  by 
his  precept,  to  direct  the  sheriflT  or  constable  to  arrest  such 
black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  and  deliver  the  same  in  the 
county  or  township  where  such  officers  shall  reside,  to  the  claim- 
ant or  claimants,  or  his  or  their  agent  or  agents,  for  which  ser- 
vice the  sheriff  or  constable  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  other  cases  for  similar  services." 
7.  "That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attempt  to  remove 
or  shall  remove  from  this  State,  or  who  sludl  aid  and  assist  in 
removing,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  black  or 
mulatto  person  or  persons,  without  first  proving,  as  hereinbe- 
fore directed,  that  he,  she,  or  they  is  or  are  legally  entitled  so 
to  do,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  the  same,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to 
the  use  of  the  State,  to  be  recovered  by  the  action  of  debt  qui- 
tarn  or  indictment,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  action 
of  the  party  injured. 

1806-7,  Sess.  L.  c.  8.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
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"  an  act  regvlating  Uack  and  mulatto  pet'sons.^^    O.  L.  c.  139. 

1  Chase,  555.  Sec.  1.  Provides  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  per- 
sons shall  be  permitted  to  settle  within  the  State  without  giv- 
ing boad  not  to  become  chargeable.  2.  Duties  of  clerk.  3. 
Provides  penalty  for  harboring  or  secreting  negro  or  mulatto 
persons  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section.*  4.  That 
no  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted to  be  swoni  or  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  record,  or 
elsewhere  in  this  Stater,  in  any  cause  depending  or  matter  of 
controversy  where  either  party  to  the  same  is  a  white  person, 
or  in  any  prosecution  which  shall  be  instituted  in  behalf  of 
this  State,  against  any  white  person.*    Rep.  1849. 

1818-19. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping.     O.  L.  ch.  443. 

2  Chase  L.  1052.  Preamble  recites  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Congress,  Feb.  12,  1793,  respecting  fugitives  from  labor, 
and  enacts,  "  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  shall  by  violence,  fraud  or  deception,  seize  upon 
any  free  black  or  mulatto  person,  within  this  State,  and  keep  or 
detain  such  free  black  or  mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  re- 
straint or  confinement,  with  intent  to  transport  such  free  black 
or  mulatto  j^erson  out  of  this  State,  contrary  to  law,  or  shall  in 
any  manner  attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State  any  black  or 
mulatto  person  without  having  first  taken  such  black  or  mn- 
latto  person  before  some  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court, 
or  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  wherein  such  black  or 
mulatto  person  was  taken,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
above-recited  act  of  Congress,  and  there  prove  his  right  to  such 
black  or  mulatto  person  ;  every  such  person  so  off'ending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  having  competent  authority  to  try  the 
same,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  State,  at 
hard  labor,  for  any  space  of  time,  not  less  than  one  or  more 
than  ten  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

^  See  Birney  v.  State.  8  Ohio.  230. 

*  Tins  suction  docs  not  extend  to  persons  of  a  sliade  nearer  white  thnn  mulatto. 
Sucli  persons  are  adinishible  as  witnesses ;  and  against  sueh  the  testimony  of  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  cannot  he  received.  Gray  v.  Ohio  (1831),  4  O.  R.  853-.  Jor- 
dan V.  Smith  (184t)),  14  Ohio,  199  : — A  black  person  PUfd  by  a  white,  may  make 
affidavit  to  a  plea  so  as  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  proof.    But  Read,  J.,  dissent^ 
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1830-31. — An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping.  Replacing  the 
act  of  1819.  O.  L.  ch.  881.  3  Chase  L.  1878.  Sec.  1.  "  That 
no  person  or  persons,  under  any  pretence  whatever  shall,  by 
violence,  fraud,  or  deception,  seize  upon  any  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  within  this  State,  and  keep  such  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  restraint  or  confinement  with 
intent  to  transport  such  black  or  mulatto  person  out  of  the 
State.''  2.  "  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State,  or  knowingly  be  aiding  in 
carrying  out  of  this  State,  any  black  or  mulatto  person,  without 
first  taking  such  black  or  mulatto  person  before  some  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where  such  black  or  mulatto 
person  was  taken,  and  there,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States'  establish  by  proof  his,  her,  or  their  property  in  such," 
&c.     3.  Provides  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 

1839.' — An  act  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor  or  service 
from  other  States.  37  O.  L.  43.  Curwen,  p.  533.  "  Whereas, 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that "  no  person,  &c.  (reciting  it).  And 
whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  within  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  pledged  by  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union ;  and, 
whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  reap  the  largest  measure  of 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Constitution  to  recognize  to  their  full 
extent  the  obligations  which  that  instrument  imposes;  and 
whereas  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  the  Constitution  can  only  be  sustained  as  it  was  framed  by 
a  spirit  of  just  compromise ;  therefore."  Sec.  1.  Authorizes 
judges  of  courts  of  record,  "  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the 
mayor  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,"  on  application,  Ac,  of 
claimant,  to  bring  the  fugitive  before  a  judge  within  the 

•Peck,  J.,  9  Ohio,  212: — refers  to  these  stfttutes  and  thnt  of  1819  as  a  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  Ohio  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1793, 
though  that  act  ia  not  here  specially  mentioned. 

•  An  act  of  1884',  concerning  fuffitiven  fr(yfn  juxticc.  Swan,  54ft ;  Curwen,  c.  26 : — 
Anthorixea  jnsticea  to  arrest  and  requires  them  to  give  notice ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
Tiflion  as  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  And  this  is  repealed  by  an  act 
of  1860,  Ohio  L.,  toL  67,  p.  82,  which  allows  justices,  Ac.  to  commit  and  give 
notice  only  when  the  person  la  charged  with  an  act  which  would  have  been  pnnish- 
aUe  if  committed  in  Ohio. 
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county  wliere  the  warrant  was  issued,  or  before  Bome  State 
juclire  with  certain  cautions  as  to  proving  the  official  character 
of  tlie  officer  issuing  the  warrant;  gives  the  form  of  warrant, 
directing  the  fugitive  to  he  brought  before,  &c.,  "to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  haw  directs."  2,  CLniniant  to  give  security  for 
costs.  On  proof  of  his  claim,  the  judge  to  give  a  certiiicate 
which  shall  be  authority  for  removing  the  fugitive.  3.  Pun- 
ishment by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  hindering  officer  from 
arresting  or  removing  fugitive.  4.  TIow  securities  shall  be 
given  when  the  hearing  is  postponed  for  benefit  of  either  party. 
5.  The  judge  shall  hear  the  case,  "  and  if  it  shall  be  proven  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  i>arty  arrested  does  owe  labor  or  service 
to  the  claimant,"  he  shall  give  the  latter  a  certificate.  t5.  Pen- 
alty for  enticing  away  persons  owing  labor.  7,  Penalty  for  giv- 
ing a  false  certificate  of  emancipation  to  the  fugitive  or  harbor- 
ing him.  8.  Fees.  9.  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  pro- 
ceeding under  this  act  to  recognize,  without  proof,  the  existence 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  several  States  of  this 
Union,  in  which  the  same  may  exist  or  be  recognized  by  law.'" 
10.  Perjury  in  such  cases  punished.  11.  "If  any  ])er8on  or 
persons  shall  in  any  maimer  attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State 
or  knowingly  be  aiding  in  carrying  out  of  this  State  any  person 
without  first  obtaining  suflicient  legal  authority  for  so  doing 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
every  person  so  olfending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mistle- 
meanor,  and,  upon  conviction  therefor,  shall,"  etc.  12.  Repeals 
so  much  of  sec.  4  of  the  act  of  1S(>4,  and  of  sec.  2  of  the  act 
of  1831,  as  is  inconsistent.  13.  That  a  trial  and  judgment 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  170o,  or  a  trial  and  judgment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  adjudged  a  final  bar 
to  any  subsequent  proceeding  against  such  fugitive  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

1843. — An  act  repealing  the  above  act,  and  reviving  sec. 
2  of  the  act  of  1831.    41  O.  L.  13.     Curwen,  p.  924.* 


*  Tbm  Btete  law  against  kidnapping  Rcoms  to  have  boon  declared  nnconstitu- 
"^p  if  applied  to  persons  carry  injj:  away  eycajMHl  slaTos  according  to  the  acta  of 
I,  Igr  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Ohio,  hi  18 10,  resting  on  Pricccr's  case.     Rich- 
~   *    »  9  Law  Reporter,  816 ;  sec  Op.  t5wun,  J.,  9  Critchfield'B  Oh.  187. 
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1849. — An  act  to  authorize  the  estahliBhnent  of  separate 
schools  for  the  edtication  of  colored  children^  a/nd  for  other 
purposes.  47  O.  L.  p.  17.  Curwen,  c.  893.  Sec.  5.  "  The 
term  colored,  as  used  in  this  act,  sliall  be  construed  as  being  of 
the  same  signification  as  the  term  '  black  of  mulatto,'  as  used 
in  former  acts.'"  6.  Repeals  an  act  on  the  same  subject,  of 
1848  [Curwen,  ch.  849],  the  act  of  1804,  and  the  amending  acts, 
"  and  all  parts  of  other  acts  so  far  as  they  enforce  any  special 
disabilities  or  confer  special  privileges  on  account  of  color," 
except  certain  acts  relating  to  juries  and* to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

1861. — A  new  Constitution.  Art.  I.  sec*  6.  "There  shall 
be  no  slavery  in  this  State,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless 
for  the  punishment  of  crime."  Art.  V.  sec.  1,  restricts  the 
elective  franchise  to  whites.'  Art.  IX.  sec.  1.  Militia  service 
imposed  on  whites  only. 

1867. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  confinement  of  fugitives  from 
slavery  in  the  jails  of  Ohio.  54  O.  L.  p.  170 ;  repealed  1858, 
see  55  O.  L.  p.  10,  and  an  act  of  1859,  Oh.  L.  vol.  54,  p.  158, 
requires  State  jailers  to  receive  all  persons  committed  by  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  slaveholding  andJcidnapping  in  Ohio. 

54  O.L.  186.  Enacts  that  a  person  bringing  another  into  the  State 
with  the  intent  "  to  hold  or  control,  or  who  shall  hold  or  control, 
or  shall  assist  in  holding  or  controlling,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  this  State,  any  other  person  as  a  slave,"  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  false  imprisonment,  and  be  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, "  and  every  person  coming  within  this  State,  other- 
wise than  as  a  person  held  to  service  in  another  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  and  escaping  into  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  in  all  courts  as  absolutely  free.  2.  Penalty  for  seizing 
such  person  as  a  fugitive  slave.  3.  Penalty  for  kidnapping. 
4.  "  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  apply 
to  any  act  done  by  any  person  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 

'  That  aU  persons  Dearer  white  than  black  are  "  white,"  has  been  decided  in 
Jeffries  9.  Ankeny;  Thackcr  v.  Hawk,  11  Ohio  R.  872,  876;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12 
Ohio  R.  287;  Williams  ».  School  District,  Wrighf  s  R.  678,  where  Gray  v,  Ohio, 
4  0h.,  854,  is  cited. 

*  Anderson  «.  MlUikin,  9  Critchfield's  Oh.,  568 : — ^That  persons  haying  a  prepon- 
derance of  white  oyer  negro  blood  are  not  excluded  from  yoting. 
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Btitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof/'  Repealed  in  1858;  see 
55  Oh.  L.  p.  19. 

.    An  act  to  prevent  k!(7naj)j>in</.  54  O.  L.  221.  Sec. 

1.  Against  kidnapping  free  blacks.  2.  "  Tliat  no  person  shall 
kidnap  or  forcibly  or  fraudulently  caiTy  off  or  decoy  out  of 
this  State  any  black  or  mulatto  person  or  pereons  within 
this  State,  claimed  as  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  or  shall 
attempt  to  kidnap  or  forcibly  or  fraudulently  carry  off  or  decoy 
out  of  this  State  any  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons, 
without  first  taking  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons 
before  the  court  judge  or  commisMoner  of  the  proper  circuit, 
district,  or  county  having  jurisdiction  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  escaping  into  this  State,  and  there,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  establishing  by  proof  his  or  their 
property  in  such  person."  3.  Punishment  for  offending  against 
the  above  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  4.  Repeals  the  act 
of  ks:n.' 

1859.— An  act.  Oh.  L.  vol.  5G,  p.  120.  Judges  of  elections 
re(|uircd  to  reject  the  offered  vote  of  a  person  "who  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  visible  admixture  of  African  blood.'" 


*  In  niclinrdrtoii  v.  Boohc,  3  Western  Law  Journal  (Sept  1846),  p.  6fl.S,  the 
plaintitr  liad  heen  arri'ste<l  uw\vr  l!ie  act  of  IS.'ll  for  carrying  away  one  Berry,  a 
black  Mian,  without  taking  liim  "befon'  any  judj^e  or  justice  of  the  ]>eace  in  said 
county,  and  without  establihhing  his  ri;cht  of  prc)p4Tty  in  him  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  till' T'nitcd  States,  before  any  justice  in  naid  county."  Wood,  (-.  J.,  and 
liurchard,  J.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  hehl  that  the  warrant  showed  that 
the  person  had  been  seized  and  removed  as  a  slave,  and  not  as  a  freeman  ;  that, 
on  PriLTi^'s  case,  the  State  law  was  vt»id  in  intcrfcrin;;  with  such  an  arrest,  and 
held  that  the  warrant  committing  the  plaintitf  was  void  on  the  face. 

'  This  is  reported  to  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  so  far  at  least  ae  it  mi^t 
affect  persons  having  more  than  one  half  white  blood,  in  the  Cnyahoga  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  case  of  one  Watson. 

No  law  eiroressly  autliorizing  the  execntive  to  surrender  fn^tivea  from  jus- 
tice, In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  I'^nited  States,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  paaaed  in  (Miia  An  act  of  Feb.  22,  1811.  Toftecure  Ou  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
^  ,X,  Uit  (Swuii  rt  St,  iA  Jh:>4,  c.  64).  sec.  9,  declared  that  cill- 
imt  of  ihi^  Btatt\  hut  with  jiroviso  that  persons  chanr«^ 
',,L,t,,,  nr  TT  i'.lCTiieanorin  any  otlier  part  of  the 
.jurisdiction.  Hut  this  appears  to 
j^[-  ■  '  !  i  I  1 ! I  re-ennctment  of  that  year  and  of 
4M^o,  tM.i\M  I  rk  the  Govcmora  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
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§  560.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

On  the  separate  organization,  in  1800,  of  that  portion  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of 
Ohio,'  the  remainder  was  designated  the  Indiana  Territory^  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  former  Northwest  Territory  continued 
with  the  guarantees  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

1803,  Sep.  22.  A  law  of  this  date — a  law  concerning  serv- 
ants— is  referred  to  in  the  act  next  cited." 

1806,*  2d.  Sess.  1st  Assembly,  c.  10,  concerning  executions. 
Sec.  7.  "  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  time  of 
service  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  bound  to  service  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, may  be  sold  on  execution  against  the  master,  Be  it  ther^ 
fore  enacted  that  the  time  of  service  of  such  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes may  be  sold  on  execution  against  the  master,  in  the  same 
manner  as  personal  estate,  immediately  from  which  sale  the 
said  negroes  or  mulattoes  shall  serve  the  purchaser  or  purcha- 
sers for  the  residue  of  their  time  of  service  ;  and  the  said  pur- 
chasers and  negroes  and  mulattoes  shall  have  the  same  reme- 
dies against  each  other  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  are 
mutually  given  them  in  the  several  cases  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  purchasers  shall  be  obliged  to  fulfill  to  the  said  servants 
the  contracts  they  made  with  the  masters  as  expressed  in  the 
indenture  or  agreement  of  servitude,  and  shall,  for  want  of 
such  contract,  be  obliged  to  give  him  or  them  their  freedom 
due  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  service,  as  expressed  in  the  second 
section  of  a  law  of  the  Territory,  entitled  '  Law  concerning  serv- 
ants,' adopted  the  twenty -second  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  three.    This  act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force 

from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next."    ,  c.  19. 

An  (Mt  concerning  servants  and  slaves  enacts  that  servants  and 

'  See  act  of  Congress  of  May  7, 1800,  ante,  p.  1 16  n.  8.  Sec.  4.  Provides  for  a  gen- 
eral aaaflmbly,  as  by  the  act  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  when- 
«?«r  Uihall  oe  "the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders."  The  elective  fran- 
eyaeia  not  fixed. 

*  CpVBaliiia  v,  Cohen,  Breese,  92.  An  indenture  signed,  in  1804,  by  the  negro 
aliTO^that  1i,  not  before  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  held  void. 

•  Jan.  11,  1805.  An  act  to  divide  the  Indiana  territory  into  tteo  iejparate  go^^em- 
mimff,  n.  U.  8.  Stat  809,  8  B.  <fe  D.,  632  -.—Separates  the  Indiana  Territory  from 
tlie  lOdldgaa  Territory  by  the  present  boundary  between  the  States  bearing 
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slaves  shall  have  passes,  shall  not  wander  about,  and  forbids 
harboring  them,  under  penalty. 

1807,  Sep.  17.  An  act /or  the  introduction  of  n^igrocH  and 
mulaitoiis  into  this  Territory.^  Terr.  laws  1807-8,* 423.  Sec.  1. 
Provides  "  Tliat  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  being 
the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  negroes  or  mulattoes  of  and 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  owing  service  and  labor  as 
slaves  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States 
or  for  any  citizens  of  the  said  States  or  Temtories  purchasing 
the  same  to  bring  the  said  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this  Ter- 
ritory." 2.  "The  owners  or  possessors  of  any  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes as  aforesaid,  and  bringing  the  same  into  this  Territory, 
shall  within  thirty  days  after  such  removal  go  with  the  same 
before  the  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas  of  proper  county, 
and  in  presence  of  said  clerk  the  said  owner  or  possessor  shall 
determine  and  agree  to  and  with  his  or  her  negro  or  mulatto 
upon  the  term  of  years  which  the  said  negro  or  mulatto  will 
and  shall  serve  his  or  her  said  owner  or  possessor,"  and  the 
clerk  shall  make  a  record.  3.  "  If  any  negro  or  mulatto  re- 
moved into  this  Territory  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  serve  his 
or  her  owner  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such 
person  within  sixty  days  thereafter  to  remove  the  said  negro  or 
mulatto  to  any  place  [to]  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  Territory  from  whence  such  owner  or  possessor  may 
[have  come]  or  shall  be  authorized  to  remove  the  same.'^  (As 
quoted  in  Pha^be  r.  Jay,  Ereese  III.  E.  208.)  4.  An  owner 
failing  to  act  as  required  in  the  preceding  sections  should 
forfeit  all  claim  and  right  to  the  service  of  such  negro  or 


*  The  txTTitorial  government  from  time  to  time  memorialized  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  ordinance  of  1787,  so  as  to  allow  the  temporary  intro- 
duction of  slaves  born  within  the  United  States.  A  c(»mmittee  of  the  House  of 
K«  jin'«rmjitiveA,  John  KantUiipii,  Chairman,  reported,  March  2,  1803,  adversoly. 
1  Am.  Siiil«  Papers,  FabLie  I^di^,  p.  146.  A  committee  of  the  same  lK>dy.  Feb. 
Aft  l^ti4,  repOTted  a  reeoliition  favoring  the  petition  with  certain  limitations. 
sMit»c.  387.  A  HimUar  report  made  Feb.  14.  1806.  Ibid.  450. 
I  of  Ihe  tcrritoriuL  legislature,  lb.  467,  a  committee  of  the  House. 
1  fn vorably.  lb.  477.  To  a  simUar  resolve  a  committee  of 
"7,  r^pirtcd  adversely.    lb.  484. 

'1iO),  2  .i.  K.  MarsbaU,  469,  held  that  if  brought  back 
itrr  imiitled  to  freedom. 
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mulatto.  5.  "  Declares  that  any  person  removing  into  this 
Territory  and  being  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto as  aforesaid,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  hereafter  acquire  a  property  in  any  negro  or  mulatto 
under  the  age  aforesaid  and  wlio  shall  bring  them  into  this 
Territory,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  person,  owner  or 
possessor  to  hold  the  said  negro  to  service  or  labor,  the  males 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty -five,  and  females  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years."  Sec.  6.  Provides  that 
any  person  removing  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  this  Territory 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sections,  it  shall  be  in- 
cumbent on  such  person  within  thirty  days  thereafter  to  regis- 
ter the  name  and  age  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  proper  county.  8.  Ke- 
quires  new  registry  on  removal  to  another  county.  8,  9.  Pen- 
alties by  fine  for  breach  of  this  act.  10.  Clerk  to  take  security 
that  negro  be  not  chargeable  when  his  term  expires.  12.  Fees. 
13.  That  "  the  children  born  in  said  Territory  of  a  parent  of 
color  owing  service  or  labor,  by  indenture  according  to  law, 
should  serve  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  parent,  the  males 
until  the  age  of  thirty  and  the  females  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years."  (As  quoted  in  Boon  v.  Juliet,  1836,  1  Scammon, 
258.)  14.  That  an  act  respecting  apprentices  misused  by  tlieir 
master  or  mistress  should  apply  to  such  children.*     (See  the 


'  PhcBbe  r.  Jay  (1828),Brec9e  ni.  R.  208.  Opinion  of  the  court,  Lockwood,  J. : — 
"  If  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  this  law  of  the  Territory  of  Dli- 
noift  coaflicted  with  the  Ordinance,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  did. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  farther  from  the  truth,  than  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
a  volantarv  contract  between  the  negro  and  his  master.  The  law  authorizes  the 
nuurter  to  brin^  his  slave  here  and  take  him  before  the  clerk,  and  if  the  negro  will 
not  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  master,  he  is  authorized  to  remove  him  to 
hid  original  place  of  servitude.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
senae  to  eontend  that  the  uccto  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wns  placed 
haid  any  free  agency.  The  only  choice  given  hhn,  was  a  choice  of  evils.  On  either 
hand,  aervitnde  was  to  be  his  lot.  The  terms  proposed  were,  slavery  for  a  period 
of  yeaai^  generally  extending  beyond  the 'probable  duration  of  his  life,  or  a  return 
to  perpetual  slayery  in  the  place  from  whence  he  was  brought.  The  indenturing 
waa,  in  elfect,  an  inTolnntary  servitude  for  a  period  of  years,  and  was  void,  being  in 
Tiolation  of  the  Ordinance,  and  had  the  plaintiff  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  pre- 
Tioiis  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  she  would,  in  my  opinion, 
hATe  been  ottitled  to  H.**  This  case  recognized  and  approved  in  Boon  v.  Juliet,  1 
ScinmOB,  SM;  and  Sarah  v.  Borders,  4  ib.  345. 
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statute  cited  in  Rankin  v.  Lydia,  2  A.  K.  Marshall's  Ky.  467 ; 
and  in  Jarrot  v.  Jarrot,  2  Gilman  19.)  This  act  was  repealed 
in  1810. 

1807/  Sept.  17.  An  act  concerning  executions.  1  Rev. 
Code  of  1807,  p.  188.  Sec.  7  recites,  "  And  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen  whether  the  time  of  service  of  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  bound  in  this  territory,  may  be  sold  under  execution,"  it 
was  therefore  enacted  "  that  the  time  of  service  of  such  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  may  be  sold  on  execution,"  &c.      . 

''  on  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  *  bound  serv- 
ants'  with  a  variety  of  personal  property  to  taxation.  By 
the  third  section  of  the  act  concerning  servants^  passed  also 
on  the  17th  Sept.,  1807  [2  Rev.  Code  of  1807,  p.  647],  the 
benefit  of  the  contract  of  service  may  be  assigned  by  the  mas- 
ter with  the  consent  of  the  servant,  and  shall  pass  to  the  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  legatees  of  the  master."  * 

1810,"  Dec.  14.  3d.  Assembly,  1st.  Sess.  c.  28.  An  act  to 
repeal  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  introduction  of  negroes 
and  mul<ittoes  into  this  Territory^  and  for  other  purposes.  Sec. 
1.  Repeals  the  act  of  1807.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  attempt  to  remove  from  this  Territory,  or  shall  aid  or 
assist  in  removing  any  negro  or  mulatto  person  or  persons, 
without  first  proving  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  justice  of  tlie  peace,  who  shall  give  a  cer- 
tificate thereof,  to  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  oflSee  in  the  county 
wherein  such  proof  shall  be  made,  that  he  or  she  or  they  are 
legally  entitled  so  to  do,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  Territory,"  such  shall  "pay  a  fine  of  §1000, 
be  liable  to  an  act  by  the  party  aggrieved,  and  be  disqualified 


»  An  net  of  Congress  of  Feb.  2'7,  1808,  IT.  V.  S.  Stnt..  469,  limits  the  elective 
franchise  to  free  white  males.  Other  acts  of  Congress  on  electoral  law,  Feb.  27, 
1809,  ib.  525;  March  4,  1814,  III.  U.  S.  Stat..  103. 

'  This  citation  is  from  Nance  r.  Howard,  Breese.  184,  where  it  is  said: — "  This 
section,  taken  in  connection  with  its  preamble,  must  be  considered  as  declaratory 
of  what  the  law  was  rather  than  introductory  of  a  new  rule."  But  it  must  be 
noticed  it  was  stiU  ft  property  created  by  positive  enactment.  See  no9f,  law  of 
1827,  Jan.  24. 

•  Feb.  8, 1809.  An  act  for  dividing  the  Indiana  Territory  into  itto  separate  go^stm- 
nuntt,  II.  U.S.  Stat,  514,  4  B.<feD.  198,  separates  the  Indiana  Territory  from 
the  Illinois  Territory  by  the  present  boundary  between  the  States  of  these  names. 
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from  holding  office.  3.  Repeals  sec.  1  of  An  act  concerning 
gervanis  of  color  {Query^  the  act  of  1803  ?),  saving,  however, 
to  such  persons  as  may  heretofore  have  executed  indentures  of 
servitude,  their  right  under  the  same,  and  their  master  his 
remedy  thereon. 

1816.— First  Constitution  of  Indiana.*  Art.  I.  Bill  of 
Kights.  Sec.  1.  "  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  have  certain  natural,  inherent  and  unalienable 
rights,"  «fec.  The  franchises  are  not  limited  to  freemen.  Art. 
Yin.,  providing  for  amendments:  "But  as  the  holding  any 
part  of  the  human  creation  in  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
can  only  originate  in  usurpation  and  tyranny,  no  alteration  of 
this  Constitution  shall  ever  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted."  Art.  XI.  Sec.  7.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted.  Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  State 
be  of  any  validity  within  this  State." ' 

1816,  c.  24.  An  act  to  pi^event  man-stealing.     Sec.  1,  de- 

*  April  19,  1816.  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a 
ConMt'tution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  mt^h  State  into  the  Union 
on  a  footing  with  the  original  States.  111.  U.  S.  St  289,  6  B.  <fe  D.  66.  Sec.  3.  "  AU 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  full  age,  who  have  resided/'  <&€.,  are  qaaU- 
fied  to  Toie.  4.  Enabling  a  convention  chosen  under  this  act  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion and  State  gOYemment ;  with  proviso  that  it  be  republican,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787.  Formal  acceptance  by  the  Convention  of 
the  propositions  of  Congress,  June  26,  1816;  Rev.  L.  of  Ind,  p.  37.  Dec.  11, 
1816.  Joint  Resolution  admitting  Indiana  as  one  of  the  United  States;  III.  U.  S. 
Stat.  899.  6  B.  <lc  D.  248.  March  3,  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  due  execu- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Indiana.  III.  U.  S. 
Stat  390. 

•  That  this  entirely  prohibited  the  condition  of  involuntary  servitude ;  State  v. 
LaseHe  (1820),  1  Blackf.  Ind.,  61.  Mary  Clark's  (a  woman  of  color)  case  (1821), 
1  BUckl  Ind.  R.  122,  Marg: — ^**  A  free  woman  of  color,  above  21  years  of  age, 
bound  herself  by  indenture  in  this  State  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  serve 
the  obligee  as  a  menial  servant  for  20  years.  Held,  that  a  specific  performance 
of  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  upon  habeas  corpus  she  had  a  right 
to  be  discharged  from  custody."  "  Application  to  be  discharged  on  habeas  corpus 
proves  the  service  to  be  involuntary  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 
"  An  indenture  executed  out  of  this  State  by  a  neero  or  mulatto  is  void,  and  can 
neither  be  specifically  enforced  nor  made  the  foundation  of  an  action  for  damages." 
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fining  the  crime, — taking  "  out  of  tlie  State  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  without  establishing  his,  her,  or  their  claim, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States." 
2.  Penalty  therefor.  3.  Persons  claiming  the  service  q{  an- 
other shall  apply  to  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  war- 
rant to  arrest.  The  judge  of  justice  shall  hear  and  examine, 
"  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  plaintiff's  claim  bo  well  founded,  he  shall  recognize  such 
person  or  persons  so  claimed  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the 
circuit  court,  in  and  for  said  county,  where  he,  she,  or  they 
shall  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  said  county; 
and  if  on  trial  as  aforesaid  the  verdict  and  judgment  shall  go 
against"  the  person  claimed,  the  judge  shall  give  the  claimant 
"  a  certificate  authorizing  such  claimant  to  carry  him,  or  her,  or 
them  out  of  the  State."  4.  Penalty  for  giving  to  fugitive 
slaves  false  certificates  of  emancipation.  5.  Penalty  for  har- 
boring or  encouraging  slaves  held  in  other  States  to  desert,  or 
for  using  violence  or  encouraging  slaves  to  resist  after  certifi- 
cate given  to  the  claimant.  This  is  amended  by  1818,  c.  7, 
increasing  punishment  by  whipping,  and  expediting  the  jury 
trial. 

1817,  c.  3.  An  act  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
Sec.  52.  "  Xo  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  be  a  witness, 
except  in  pleas  of  the  State  against  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  In- 
dians, or  in  civil  cases  where  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  Indians 
alone  shall  be  parties.  53.  '*  Every  person  other  than  a  negro, 
of  whose  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  any  one  is  or  shall  have 
been  a  negro,  though  his  other  progenitors  may  have  been 
white,  shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  so  every  person  who 
shall  have  one-fourth  part  or  more  of  negro  blood."  Re- 
enacted  in  1831,  E.  S.  c.  78,  §37.     ,  c.  5.  An  act  relating 

to  crimes.  Sec.  59.  Penalty  for  sexual  intercourse  between 
white  and  black  persons,  "  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
white  person  to  intermarry  with  any  negro  in  this  State."  1 R. 
S.  361, — with  one  having  "  one  eighth  or  more  negro  blood." 

1819,  March  22,  and  1823,  Feb.  17.  Execution  laws  pro- 
vide that  the  time  of  service  of  negroes  or  mulattoes  may  be 
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sold  on  execution  against  the  master  in  the  same  manner  as 
personal  estate ;  immediately  from  wbicli  sale  the  said  negroes  or 
mulattoes  shall  serve  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  for  the  residue 
of  their  time  of  service."  Breesc,  185,  citing  Laws  of  1819,  p. 
181,  sec.  13;  of  1823,  p.  173,  sec*  9  :  Judge  Lockwood  there 
adds,  "  There  is,  however,  no  such  provision  in  the  act  relative 
to  executions  passed  Jan.  17,  1825  (Laws  of  1825,  p.  151),  and 
which  act  repeals  all  former  acts ;  and  hence  it  is  argued  that 
the  legislature  intended  in  future  that  registered  servants  should 
not  be  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution."  The  judge, 
however,  held  the  statute  only  declaratory. 

1824y  Jan.  22.*  An  act  relative  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
Sec.  1.  Claimant  may  have  warrant  to  arrest  and  bring  the  fugi- 
tive before  a  circuit  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace.  2.  The  judge 
is  to  decide  on  the  proofs  in  a  summary  way  :  proviso^  tliat 
either  party  may  appeal,  paying  costs  of  trial  and  security  on 
appeal ;  and  the  alleged  fugitive  must  swear  that  he  does  not 
owe  laborer  service.  3.  The  trial  shall  then  be  before  a  jury.' 
Re-enacted  in  E.  L.  of  1831,  ch.  43,  and  E.  S.  of  1838,  c.  46. 
(Tlie  next  chapter  in  the  same  collection  is  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  introduced  without  note  or  comment  under  the  title, 
''  Act  of  Congress.")  No  law  with  this  title  appears  in  the  E. 
S.  of  1852,  which  contains  the  act  of  Congress  of  1850, 1  E.  S. 
532. 

1827,  Jan.  24.  An  act  concerning  attachments.  Authority 
is  given  to  the  sheriff  when  he  "  shall  serve  an  attachment  on 
slaves  or  indentured  or  registered  colored  servants,  or  horses, 
cattle,  or  live  stock,"  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  support  of 

such  slaves,  &c.,  until,  &c.     ,  Feb.  19.     A  revenue  law : 

authorizes  levying  a  tax  on  town  lots,  horses,  cattle,  carriages, 

*  An  act  authorizing  the  arresting  and  securing  fugitives  from  justice,  of  Jan. 
22,  1824,  giTes  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  and  lustices  of  tlie  peace 
authority  to  arrest,  hear  proofs,  and  commit  the  fugitive,  and  if  he  is  pursued  by 
a  thmiSt,  Ac.,  to  give  him  a  warrant,  which  shall  be  authority  to  remove  the  fug^- 
tire.  B.  L.  of  1831,  ch,  42;  R.  L.  of  1838,  c.  45;  R.  S.  of  1843,  p.  1030.  In 
Deffaot  9.  Michael  (I860),  2  Carter,  396,  this  is  held  unconstitutional  on  the 
aoSority  of  Prigg's  case.     It  does  not  appear  in  R.  S.  of  1852. 

*  Thia  statute  held  unconstitutional  in  Graves  v.  the  State  (1849),  1  Carter,  368, 
S.  C,  Smith's  Ind.  R.  268,  on  the  authority  of  Prigg's  case.  And  in  Donnell  v.  The 
8tat«  (1862),  8  Porter's  Ind.  R.  481,  on  a  conviction  under  the  State  law,  R.  S.  of 
194S,  cfa.  68,  g  116,  for  aiding  slave  to  escape  and  concealing,  such  State  legisla- 
tiott  WM  liekl  T<^  on  the  authority  of  Prigg's  case. 
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&c.,  and  "  on  slaves  and  indentured  or  registered  negro  or  mu- 
latto servants."  See  Nance  v.  Howard  (1828),  1  Breese,  185,* 
citing  Kevenue  laws  of  1827,  p.  331. 

1831. — An  act  relative  to  crimes,  &c.     Sec.  12.  On  Jcidr  - 
nappmg.  Declares  every  person  guilty  of  this  crime  who  shalL 
remove  another  out  of  this  State  "  without  having  first  estab — 
lished  a  claim  upon  the  services  of  such  person  or  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States."     R. 
L.  of  1838,  c.  26 ;  2  R.  S.  of  1852,  p.  400.    .  An  act  con- 
cerning free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  servants  and  slaves.    Rev. 
S.  c.  (SQ.    Sec.  1.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  emigrating  into  the 
State  shall  give  bond,  &c.     2.  In  failure  of  this  such  negro, 
&c.,  may  be  hired  out  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  his  benefit, 
or  removed  from  the  State  under  the  poor  law.*    3.  Penalty 
for  committing  such  without  authority.    4.  Penalty  for  har- 
boring such  who  have  not  given  bond.     5.  "  That  the  right  of 
any  persons  to  pass  through  this  State,  with  his,  her,  or' their 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  servant  or  servants  when  emigrating  or 
traveling  to  any  other  State  or  territory  or  country,  making  no 
unnecessary  delay,  is  hereby  declared  and  secured."'    Re-en- 
acted in  1838.    R.  S.  c.  73.    All  the  above  acts  seem  to  have 
been  repealed  by  the  general  repealing  act,  June  18,  1852,  ch. 
92ofR.  S.ofl862. 

1851. — A  new  Constitution.     Art.  I.  A  Bill  of  Rights  like 
that  in  tlie  former  Constitution,  including  the  prohibition  of 


*  See  antey  law  of  180Y.  In  this  case,  Lockwood  J.,  Bald,  Breese,  184,  "  These 
three  acts  are  all  the  statutes  that  have  been  found,  passed  by  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture [i.e.  all  that  define  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  property].  These  acts  canbear 
no  other  construction  than  that  the  legislature  considered  this  description  of  serr- 
ants  as  property,  for  they  rendered  them  liable  to  sale  on  execution,  to  be  as< 
signed  by  their  masters  with  their  consent,  to  pass  to  executors,  administators  and 
legatees,  and  to  taxation."  The  court  agree  that  a  poll-tax  is  inhibited  by  sec.  20 
art.  2  of  the  Constitution  of  HI.,  adding,  •*  The  legislature,  however,  it  will  be  seen, 
by  examining  their  several  acts  relative  to  revenue,  have  invariably  taxed  servants, 
not  hy  poll,  but  *  by  valuation.'  "  Compare  ante,  vol.  I.  p.  230,  note.  The  court 
rely  also  on  Sable  v.  Hitchcock,  2  Johns.  Cases,  79,  ante,  p.  53,  note. 

^  Held  not  unconstitutional  in  State  v.  Cooper  (1889),  5  Blackf.  Ind.  268 ;  Bap- 
tiste  r.  the  State,  ib.  283. 

*  The  right  had  been  affirmed  in  the  case  of  SeweU*s  slaves  by  Judge  Morris  in 
1829,  see  3  Am.  Jurist  (Ist  series),  404.  When  slaves  have  been  emancipated  by  a 
will  directing  tocarrv  them  to  a  State  which,  like  Indiana,  prohibits  their  coming, 
a  question  arises,  ana  whether  cy  pr^s  applies.  A  case  of  this  nature  has  occurr^, 
ex.  of  Bledsoe  v.  La  Force,  in  the  superior  court  of  Putnam  county,  Georgia, 
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slavery  in  art.  XL  sec.  7  of  the  former,  but  without  the  phra- 
seology of  art.  VlU.  Art.  II.  sec.  2.  Limits  the  right  of  voting 
to  "  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States."  5,  "  No  negro 
or  mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage."  Art,  XII.  sec.  1. 
"  Tlie  militia  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  white  male  persons, 
between,"  &c.  Art.  XIII.  sec.  1.  "  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall 
come  into,  or  settle  in  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 2.  All  contracts  made  with  any  negro  or  mulatto 
coming  into  the  State  contrary  to  the  foregoing  section  shall 
be  void  ;  and  any  person  who  shall  employ  such  negro  or  mu- 
latto or  encourage  him  to  remain  in  the  State  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  3.  All  fines 
which  maybe  collected  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  or  of  any  law  hereafter  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  set  apart  and  appropriated 
for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  de- 
Bcendants  as  may  be  in  the  State  at  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tntion  and  may  be  willing  to  emigrate.  4.  The  general  assem- 
bly shall  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article."* 
1852,  Mar.  5.  An  act  concerning  marriages.  E.  S.  ch.  57. 
Sec.  1.  Declares  void  a  marriage  "  when  one  of  the  parties  is 
a  white  person  and  the  other  possessed  of  one  eighth  or  more 
of  negro  blood. '^  .  Ap.  28.  An  act  providing  for  the  colo- 
nization of  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descendants  in 
Africa.     K.  S.  c.  18.     Amending  are  Sess.  L.  1853,  c.  IG ;  1855, 

c.  38.     ,  June  18.    An  act  to  enforce  the  ISth  article  of  the 

Constitution.  K.  S.  of  1852,  c.  74.  Sec.  1.  That  it  shafl  not 
be  lawful  for  any  negro  or  mulatto  to  come  into,  settle  in,  or 
become  an  inhabitant.  2-5.  On  the  registry  of  free  negroes. 
^S.  Annulling  contracts  made  with  such.  7-0.  Penalties  for 
encouraging  such  to  come,  and  for  such  coming.' 

1853,  Sess.  L.  c.  42.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  evidence  of  In- 
diann  and  persons  having  one  eighth  or  more  of  negro  hlood^  in 
all  cases  where  white  persons  are  parties  in  interest. 


'  This  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and  the  thirteenth 
article  separately  voted  on. 

•  No  State  law  empowering  the  executive  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
appears  to  have  been  passed. 


1*w  laws  of  illinois. 

^501.     Lkgi^^latiox  of  thk  State  of  Illinois. 

On  tlie  separate  organization,  in  1809,  of  that  portion  of  In- 
diana Territory  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of  Indiana, 
the  pre-existing  laws  of  the  old  Indiana  Territory  continued  in 
the  western  i)ortion,  then  known  as  the  Territory  of  Illinois,*  on 
tlie  mere  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  and  in  1S12, 
Dec.  13,  hy  t!ie  territorial  legislature  it  was  enacted  that  "all 
laws  passed  hy  the  legislatureof  Indiana  Territory  which  were 
in  force  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1809,  in  that  Territory,  that 
are  of  a  general  nature  and  not  local  to  Indiana  Territory,  and 
which  are  m)t  repealed  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Illi- 
nois Territory,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force  in  this 
Territory."     (See  llays  v.  Borders,  1  Gilman  46.)' 

18 lb.— First  (^oiistitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois.'  Art.  11. 
>ri*.  "21.  [-.imits  the  elective  franchise  to  "free  white"  persons. 
Art.  V.  sec.  1.  Excepts  "  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians''  from 
the  militia  of  the  State.  Art.  VI.  see.  1.  "  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  punishmentof  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  nor  shall  any  male 
person  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  nor  female  per- 
son arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any 
person  as  a  servant  under  any  indenture  hereafter  niade  unless 
such  i>erson  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state  of 
pertect  tVecdom  and  on  a  condition  of  a  bona  fide  consideration 
received  or  to  be  received  for  their  service.     Xor  shall  any  in- 

'  Tilt'  ju't  of  Fob.  a.  ISOO  <«i«v.  p.  12»*».  nolo  ^\.  Si»c.  2.  Proviilo*  for  a  territorial 
pivrnmu'iit  in  tho  lUinoi'*  like  that  of  the  Northwest  Territory  under  the  Urdinani*e 
.•f  17ST.  «n*l  the  net  of  Ausr.  T.  1789.  aihl  s^eures  to  the  inhabitant :f  the  adruutac^'S 
of  that  i>r«linance.  The  net  of  May  :iO.  l>rj.  .(n  a^  t*»  txUml  the  ritfht  of  nif- 
f"r,i  /'  in  th-  11Uh'*'\<  T*rritory  umi/  /•.»'  otfur  i*itrj-^^.  II.  i^tat.  V.  S.  741  ;  4  B.  «t  D. 
'4;».'».  see.  I.  liniii*  suffraiye  to  frtH»  white  male  |K>r^iu^ 

*  Ne:rroo*  had  Uvn  held  in  slavery  l\v  tlu'  Fn'neh  **^tilen«.  A  law  of  Virginia, 
of  I7ts  ^'J  Hen.  |»,  5.*»*-».  reviled  l^Mlquest  of  tlu*  eountry  by  the  ^^tate.  and  j^ruvided 
for  ptveniment  of  a  ctmnty  then*.  naiiuM  Illinois.  It  has  liet'n  claimed  that  the 
aUvvrv  of  the  "  FnMu-h  neiir^H*!^"  and  tlu'ir  ilesoendants  eould  not  lie  ulMiliiihed 
*ith*»r\v  l'oiisw»*#orthe  Stale  of  Illinois,  by  n*ason  of  the  stipulation  of  Viryrinia 
in  her  m^ion  to  the  Tnittsl  Stales  th;it  the  '•  titles  and  p.»sSfssions.  richts  and  lib- 
vrtles**  of  th«  inhabit.-uit«  slumld  U*  i^uaranttvd.  See.1arri»:  r.  Jarr^-t  ^IS45).  2  Gil- 
nun.  K-IO.  with  the  iNutes  cited  where  th<>  dtvtriui-  Xt-  rejivied. 

*  Ad«ipt«d  hv  convention  Aui*.  :i(>.  It  refers  to  Ah  .i.-/  to  mah!^  ikt  people  &/ 
tki  iUimm»  Thrihtrji  t^  fvrm  a  l\m*tit»uiim  ami  SfaU  (MirrNMfn/.  and  for  the  ad- 

Jlilw'M  *fntck  jStafo  tMto  CAr  (nion  iim  an  rytiu'  rXxifinp  with  the  ori^mti  Si^es.  III. 
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denture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed 
out  of  this  State,  or,  if  made  in  this  State,  where  the  term  of 
service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those 
given  in  cases  of  apprenticeship."  2.  "  No  person  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  otlier  State  shall  be  hired  to  labor  in 
this  State,  except  within  tlie  tract  reserved  for  the  salt  works 
near  Shawnee  Town ;  nor  even  at  that  place  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year  at  any  one  time ;  nor  shall  it  be  allowed  there 
after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Any  violation  of  this  article  shall  effect  the  emancipation  of 
such  person  from  his  obligation  to  service."  3.  "  Each  and 
every  person  who  has  been  bound  to  service  by  contract  or  in- 
denture in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Illinois  Territory  heretofore 
existing  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same 
without  fraud  or  collusion,  shall  be  held  to  a  specific  perform- 
ance of  their  contracts  or  indentures;  and  such  negroes  or 
mulattoes  as  have  been  registered  in  conformity  with  the  afore- 
said laws,  shall  serve  out  the  time  appointed  by  said  laws ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  children  hereafter  born  of  such 
persons,  negroes  or  mulattoes,  shall  become  free,  the  males  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  females  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Each  and  every  child  born  of  indentured  parents,  shall 
be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside 
with  their  parents,  within  six  months  after  the  birth  of  said 
child."  Art.  VIII.  A  Bill  of  Rights  declares,— sec.  1.  "That 
all  vun  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those  of 
enjoying  life  and  liberty,  and,"  &c.  6.  That  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.  7.  That  "  the ^6^t)/?Z^  shall  be 
secure  in  their  persons,"  &c.  8.  "  That  no  freeman  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  disseized,"  &c.* 

5?t«t.  U.  8.  428,  6  B.  A  D.  292.  By  sec.  2,  the  Tme  of  42"  30'  \n  ninde  the  northern 
botindftrj  and  the  territory  north  of  that  line,  and  included  in  the  present  State 
of  Wisconsin,  is  added  to  the  Michigan  Territory.  8.  Limits  suffrage  to  whites. 
Resohition,  Dec.  8,  1818.  Beelarinr;  the  admixftion  of  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the 
Unum,  m.  Stat  U.  8.  58«;  6  B.  A  D.  442.  March  3,  1819.  An  act  to  profide  for 
th£  exteuHan  of  the  latM  of  the  United  States  xcithin  the  State  of  Illinois.  III.  Stat 
U.  8.  602  ;  «  B.  A  D.  402. 

»  Phoebe  v.  Jay  (1828),  Breese,  207 :— The  act  of  Indiana  Territory  of  1807  is 
▼oid,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  6th  art.  of  the  Ordinance  of  1767,  but  indentures 
•zecatad  under  that  law  are  made  yalid,  by  the  8d  sec.  of  the  6th  art  of  the  State 
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1819,  March  30,  Sess.  L.  p.  354.  An  act  respecting  free 
negroes^  mulattoes^  8e?*vants,  and  slaves.  Sec.  1.  Black  or  mu- 
latto person  coming  to  settle,  required  to  produce  a  certain  cer- 
tificate of  freedom.  2.  Required  to  register  themselves  and 
families  at  the  clerk's  office.  3.  Slaves  shall  not  be  brought  to 
be  here  emancipated  unless  bonds  are  given.  (Amending  are 
acts  of  1825,  p.  50 ;  1883,  R.  S.  p.  460,  relieving  from  some  pen- 
alties.) 4.  llesideut  negroes  required  to  register.  5.  Blacks 
without  certificates  are  not  to  be  employed.  10.  Prescribing 
the  treatment  of  servants  by  masters.  11.  Contracts  for  ser- 
vice assignable.  12.  runishment  of  servants  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors. 13.  Kedress  against  masters.  14.  Contracts  between 
master  and  servant,  during  the  time,  void.  15,  16.  B.ight8  of 
the  parties  how^  settled  by  the  courts.  17.  That  no  negro,  mu- 
latto, or  Indian  shall  at  any  time  purchase  any  servant  other 
than  of  their  own  complexion.  18.  Prohibits  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  servants  without  master's  consent.  19.  Servants  punisli- 
a])le  by  wliipping  where  free  persons  are  by  fine.  20.  Certifi- 
cate of  freedom  at  end  of  service.  21.  Passes  required.  22- 
25.  Against  wandering  from  their  plantations,  rioting,  assem- 
bling, and  duties  of  sheriff,  ikc.  Rev.  Laws  of  1833,  p.  457 
(where  sees.  6,  7,  8, 1)  are  omitted). 

1827,  Jan.  6.  A  criminal  code.  Division — Offences  rcla- 
thu  to  slaves^  indentund  sei%\ml8^  and  ajrpi'cnticts.  Sec.  130, 
against  selling  liquor  to  servants  or  slaves.  149.  Punishment 
tor  harl)oring  or  secreting'  ''  a  slave  or  servant  owing  service  or 
Ial)or  to  any  other  persons,  whether  they  reside  in  this  State  or 
any  other  State  or  Territory  or  district  within  the  limits  smd 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."     150.  Penalty 

Omstitution ;  this  Con-titntion  boinjj:  tho  act  of  ui»liinite«i  «»ovcreij^  power.  Thc»c- 
copttince  of  the  (^  institution  of  this  State  and  its  admission  into  the  Tnion  by 
Conji^n'ss  ahroc:ntod  5*0  mnrh  of  the  ordinance  of  17^7  as  is»  rei)u<rnant  to  that  Ton- 
stitiiti<m.  This  ease  is  allirnied  in  Boon  v.  Juliet  (1886),  1  Senninion  258;  where 
it  is  also  decided  tliat  **  the  children  of  rejjiHtered  ne^oes  and  nmlattoes  under 
the  laws  <if  the  Territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  un<iuestionahly  free,**  and  in 
C'hoisser  v.  Har^rave,  ih.  .'J  17.  In  Sarah  /«.  BoKlers(18IH|.  I  Scara.Ji47;  and  Vin- 
cent r.  Duncan.  2  Mis8«>uri,  214: — "The  Constitution  of  Illinois  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  tlie  Ordinance  of  17H7." 

'  Eells  r.  the  People,  4  Scaninion,  498.afl  to  menninsrof  harboring  and  secreting. 
lb.  p.  613,  the  State  liiul  power  to  pass  this  law,  in  the  exercise  of  its  |>olice  p>wer, 
•o  as  to  include  fofrltiTeB  from  other  States.  In  Chambers  v.  the  People,  ib.  331, 
the  person  harbored  wm  a  resident  negro  servant. 
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for  a  person,  entitled  to  th6  services  of  any  negro,  (fee.,  under 
the  law  of  the  Territory,  disposing  of  sucli  negro,  (fee.,  out  of  the 
State.  151.  Against  publicans  trusting  minors  and  slaves. 
Ee-enaeted,  Eev.  Stat.  1845,  p.  180. 

,  Feb.  2.  An  act  concerning  practice.     Sec.  3.  A  negro, 

mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  not  be  a  witness  in  any  court  against  a 
white  person.  A  person  having  one-fourth  part  negro  blood 
shall  be  adjudged  a  mulatto.  Re-enacted  in  R.  S.  of  1845,  p. 
154,  with  addition  that  "  every  person  who  shall  have  one-half 
.  Indian  blood  shall  be  deemed  an  Indian." 

1829,  Jan.  17.  An  act  respecting  free  negi'oea  and  mvlatr 
toes^  servants  and  slaves.  Sec.  1.  Requires  a  bond  of  negroes 
coming  to  settle,  and  increases  the  penal  character  of  the  law. 
2.  Provides  for  the  arrest  as  runaways  of  negroes  without  cer- 
tificates ;  they  shall  be  hired  out  by  a  justice  and  advertised  ; 
if  not  claimed  within  a  year  as  fugitive  slaves,  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  freedom.*  3.  Forbids  the  intermarriage 
of  "  person  of  color,  negro,  or  mulatto  "  with  white.  R.  S. 
of  1S5G,  p.  737.  4.  K  a  slave  from  another  State,  coming  to 
hire  himself  here,  shall  institute  proceedings  for  freedom,  He 
is  to  be  arrested,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  he  came  with 
that  intent,  and  his  master  be  informed  of  it. 

1831,  Feb.  1.  Amending  the  above,  requires  bonds  before 
coming  to  the  State,  and  forbids,  under  penalty,  bringing  in  a 
slave  to  emancipate.  Tliese  acts  of  1819,  1829,  1831  appear 
in  the  several  revisions  of  1845,  1856,  1858. 

1841. — An  act  to  provide  for  issuing  certificates  of  freedom 
to  irQQ  blacks.  Ann.  L.  p.  189.  But  such  certificates  not  to  be 
conclusive  against  a  claim  of  ownership.' 

1845. — Rev.  St.  ch.  30,  Title  Criminal  Jurisprudence^  sec. 
56.  Declaring  whoever  "shall  forcibly  take  or  arrest  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  with  a  design  to  take  him  or  her 
out  of  thiS/State  without  having  established  a  claim  according 

*  This  provision  appears  to  have  orij^^nated  in  1819.  See  opinion  of  Treat, 
Ch.  J.,  in  Thornton's  case  (1849),  11  Illinois,  332,  where  it  is  held  to  be  void  on 
the  authority  of  Prigg's  case,  declaring  all  JState  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitive 
tlaves  Toid. 

•  In  Illinois  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  every  person  is  free  without  regard 
to  color.  Bailey  r.  Cromwell,  8  Scam.  71.  Kinney  v.  Cook,  ib.  232;  Jarrot  v. 
Jarroi,  2  Gihnan,  11. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
<leeined  guilty  of  kidnapping,"  and  provides  punisliment.  57. 
In  like  manner  designates  and  punishes  the  seducing  a  free 
colored  person  out  of  the  State,  with  intent  to  sell  as  a  slave. 
Ch.  74.  Title  Ifegroes  and  Malattoes.  A  re-enactment  of  the 
laws  of  1819,  1829,  1831. 

1847. — A  new  Constitution.  It  contains  the  provisions 
already  cited  from  the  former  Constitution.  Art.  13.  The  Bill 
of  Kights.  Sec.  0.  "  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
inviolate,  and  shall  extend  to  all  cases  at  law,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy.''  16.  "  There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  except  as  a 
punisliment  for  crime,"  &c. 

1853,  Feb.  12. — An  act  to  prevent  the  immigration  office 
negroes  into  this  State,  R.  S.  of  1850,  p.  780.  Sec.  1,2.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  for  bringing  slave,  for  any  purpose,  into  the  State. 
l^nrviHo.  "That  this  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  pei^ 
sons  or  slaves,  honafide^  traveling  through  this  State  from  and 
to  any  other  State  in  the  United  States."  3.  Misdemeanor  for 
negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  to  come  with  intention  of  resid- 
ing. 4.  Such  may  be  prosecuted  and  fined  or  sold,  for  time,  for 
fine  and  costs.  5,  0,  7.  If  such  do  not  afterwards  remove,  in- 
creased fine  and  like  proceedings,  &c.,  etc.  Appeal  allowed 
to  the  circuit.  8.  If  claimed  as  fugitive  slave,  after  being 
thus  arrested,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  "after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, and  being  satisfied  that  the  person  or  persons  claiming 
said  negro  or  mulatto  is  or  are  the  owner  or  owners  of  and 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  said  negro  or  mulatto,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  upon  this  subject," 
shall  give  the  owner  a  certificate,  after  his  paying  the  costs 
and  the  negro's  unpaid  fine,  "  and  the  said  owner  or  agent  so 
claiming  shall  have  a  right  to  take  and  remove  said  slave  out 
of  the  State."  9.  Punishment  of  justice  for  nonfeasance,  and 
of  witness  falsely  accusing  negro. 

1865.' — An  act  to  reclaim  persona  who  have  heen  dcc4>yed 
or  kidnapped  and  tal'en  away  lnyond  the  houndaries  of  this 

'  An  act  of  1827  authorized  the  c:ov(>rnor  to  delivor  up  fuficitives  from  justice 
from  other  States  on  being  demanded.  K.  L.  of  1S33,  p.  311),  R.  S.  of  1845,  p.  261, 
S.  a  of  1806,  p.  689. 
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State.  An.  L.  p.  186.   Where  persons  have  been  taken  as  slaves, 
authorizes  the  governor  to  take  measures  for  their  restoration. 

§  562.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  territory  inchided  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Michigan  had  been  part  of  the  Indiana  Territory  until  1805, 
when,  by  the  act  of  January  11,  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was 
constituted,  having  its  western  limit  in  a  line  through  the 
middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  northward  to  the  boundary.*  The 
law  existing  in  the  Territory  until  that  time  is  indicated  in 
the  sketch  of  Indiana  law  up  to  that  date.      • 

1810,  Sept.  16. — A  law  of  the  territorial  government,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  judges, — An  act  to  repeal  all  aots  of 
the  Parliament  of  England^  and  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
BHtniuj  mithin  tlie  Territory  of  Michigan^  in  the  United 
States  of  Am^rica^  and  for  other  purposes.  Michigan  Rev.  L. 
of  1827,  p.  499.  Sec.  1.  Repeals  the  English  statutes,  with  a 
proviso  that  "  whatever  rights  may  arise  under  any  such  stat- 
ute" shall  remain  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made;  the  same 
being  adopted  from  the  laws  of  one  of  the  original  States,  to 
wit,  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  far  as  necessary  and  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  2.  Repeals 
the  coutume  de  Paris^  or  common  law  of  France,  and  the  laws 
of  other  governments  under  which  this  Territory  has  heretofore 
been,  saving  all  rights  accruing  under  them,  the  act  "being 
adopted  from  the  laws  of  one  of  the  original  States,  to  wit,  the 
State  of  Vermont,'  as  far  as  necessary,"  &c. 

'  ?ee  ante,  p.  123,  n.  3. 

•  This  phroseolo^'  was  in  view  of  the  power  of  the  governor  and  judges  to  adopt 
"  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  District,  and  report  them  to  Congress,  which  laws 
shall  be  in  force  in  the  District  until  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly, 
therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress,"  tfec,  as  provided  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Vermont  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  one  of  the  original  States.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  statute  of  that  State  repealing  the  French  law,  nor 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  ever  pretended  there  that  the  law  of  France  had  any 
force  therein,  though  it  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  operate  as  a  personal 
law  in  some  case  of  persons  who  had  come  from  Canada,  The  law  of  Vermont 
thus  adopted  may  havB  been  that  of  March  8,  1787,  adopting  the  common  and 
fltatnte  law  of  England  as  the  general  rule  of  decision,  which  was  repealed  by  act 
of  Xov.  10,  1787.  Another  of  Nov.  4, 1797,  adopted  the  common  law  so  far  as 
^pHcable.  See  antey  p.  88.  In  Lairn  of  Michigan,  printed,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1806,  see  letter  of  May  8,  1806,  of  A.  B.  Woodward,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Terri- 
iarj,  to  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  construction  of  the  act  constitu- 
ting the  goTemment  by  the  goyernor  and  judges. 
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1815. — An  act  for  tliopiinislimeiit  of  crimes.  (Laws  printed 
in  ISlfJ,  Detroit.)  Sec.  45.  Against  kidnapping,  provides  that 
tliis  shall  not  prevent  "  any  master  or  mistress  who  maj'  remove 
from  this  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  from  taking,  with  liim  or  her,  his  or  her  servants.""  59. 
That  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  intb'cted  on  "any  negro, 
Lidian,  or  mulatto  slave  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  oflence 
not  punishable  with  death.'' 

1827/  Apr.  12. — An  act  respecting  crimes.  Sec.  47.  De- 
clares **  that  if  auy  person  shall  kidnap  or  steal  or  forcibly  take 
away  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  bond  or  free,"  &c.,  shall,  ifec. 
11.  S.  of  1838,  p.  028." 

,  Apr.  13. — Ati  act  to  rajulate  Macks  and  midatttKS^ 

and  to prcv^ait  the  kldiuipinnij  of  axicli  perwixB,  Eevisii»n  of 
1827,  ]>.  484.  Sec.  1.  IJlack  or  mulatto  coming  into  the  State 
re.(|uired  to  j>roduce  a  certilicate  of  freedom  before  being  per- 
mitted to  reside,  which,  by  sec.  4,  is  to  be  recorded.  2.  Resi- 
dent blacks  are  to  be  registend,  and  have  certificates  of 
freedom.  8.  ''That  if  any  persons  shall  harbor  or  secrete  any 
bhurk  or  mulatto  person,  the  pro]>erty  of  any  person  whatever, 
or  shall  in  any  wise  hinder  or  prevent  \\\i:i  lawful  owner  from 
retaking  and  possessing  his  or  her  black  or  mulatto  servant  or 
servants,  such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  be  lined  in  sum,"  &c.  4. 
For  recording  colored  immigrant's  certilicate.  5.  That  in  ease 
any  ptM-son  or  persons,  his  or  their  ngent  or  agents,  claiming 
any  black  or  mulatto  person  that  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
in  this  Territory,  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  county  court 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  make  satisfactory  proof  that 
such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  is  or  are  the  prop- 
erty of  him  or  her  who  applies,  or  for  whom  application  is 

*  In  1818  tho  Territory  includod  in  the  present  Stnte  of  Wisconsin  wng  added 
to  MichL^nn  Territ<iry  by  act  of  Conirrcss.  (^I/i//*,  j)  1:{*J.  n.  !).)  The  law  of  this 
iKirtion  has  been  indicatird  in  the  riketeh  i>f  tlie  law  of  lUiiiuiH.  up  to  thin  dat4>.  See 
In  IlL  Stat  U.  S.  48'J,  the  uutc  containin*;  lint  of  actn  rehitiiig  to  the  Michiucan  Terri- 
tory. 

■  An  act  of  the  territorial  leciHlature,  Mareh  12,  1S*27.  anthorizM  the  gov- 
^^•nor  to  delirer  ap  fugitives  from  juHticc  demanded  bv  Staten  from  which  thov 
HMjjj^See  in  R.  &  of  1888,  p.  673.  and  11.  S.  <if  1849,  p.  710,  proTisiona  authorizing 
^^V^IbinKir  of  tho  State  to  turrender  in  such  case. 
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made,  the  said  judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  by  his  precept  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  constable  to 
arrest  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  his  or  their  agent  or 
agents,  for  which  service,"  &c.  6.  Immigrant  black,  &c.,  to 
give  security.  7,  8.  Penalties,  &c.  9.  "  That  if  any  person 
or  persons,  under  any  pretences  whatever,  shall  by  violence, 
fraud,  or  deception,  seize  upon  any  free  black  or  mulatto  per- 
son within  this  Territory,  and  keep  or  detain  such  free  black  or 
mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  restraint  or  oonfinement,*with 
intent  to  transport  such  free  black  or  mulatto  person  out  of 
this  Territory  contrary  to  law,  or  shall  in  any  manuer  attempt 
to  carry  out  of  the  Territory  any  black  or  mulatto  person,  with- 
out having  first  taken  such  black  or  mulatto  person  before 
some  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  wherein  such  black  or  mulatto  person  wqs 
taken,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  there  prove  his  right 
to  such  black  or  mulatto  person,  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  &c.,  &c.  In 
the  more  general  provision,  R.  S.  of  1838,  Part  I.  Tit.  I.  c.  3, 
g  17,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  act  of  Congress. 

1836.*— Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan.'   In  Art.  L, 


*  1834,  June  28.  By  act  of  Congress  of  this  date,  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  bounded  north  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  southwest  and  west  by  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers,  and  south  by 
the  State  of  Missouri,  was  declared,  "  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  government, 
attached  to  and  made  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan ;  and  the  inhabitants 
therein  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  in  all  respects  as  other  citizens  of  Michigan 
Territory."    IV.  Stat.  IT.  S.  701,  9  B.  A  D.  79. 

•  It  begins: — ** In  convention,  begun  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -five :  We,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  as  established  by  the  ^ct  of  Congress  of  the 
eleventh  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  in  conformity  to  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Ordinance  providing  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  present 
political  condition  ought  to  cease,  and  the  right  of  self-govemiuen^  be  asserted ; 
and  aTailing  ourselves  of  the  aforesaid  Ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the 
acta  of  CongresB  passed  in  accordance  therewith  which  entitled  us  to  admission 
into  the  Union  upon  a  condition  which  has  been  fulfilled,  do,  by  our  delegates  in 
coavention  assembled,  mutually  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  free  and  independ- 
ent 8tate»hy  tlie  style  and  title  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  do  ordain  and  estab- 
liah  the  M&rwUig  donsHtntion  for  the  goyemment  of  the  same/' 

The  let  of  CongTMB,  June  16,  1886;  An  act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
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the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  is  no  attribution  of  liberty  as  natural, 
inlicrent,  inalienable.  Art.  IT.  sec.  1.  Limits  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  whites.  Art.  XI.  "  Neither  slavery  nor  involnntar}' 
servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into  this  State,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted." 

1838. — In  Eev.  Stat.  p.  334,  "No  white  person  shall  in- 
termarry with  a  negro  or  mulatto."  (R.  S.  of  1846,  p.  330.) 
Ibid.  p.  623 ; — punishment  for  kidnapping,  "to  send  out  of  the 
State  against  his  will,  or  in  any  way  hold  to  service  against 
his  will."    R.  S.  of  1846,  p.  661. 

1855. — Afi  act  to  protect  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  State.  Ann.  Laws,  p.  413.  Compiled  Laws  of 
1857,  p.  1498.  Sec.  1.  "Whenever  any  inhabitant  of  this 
State  is  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,"  the  prosecu- 
ting attorneys  of  the  county  shall "  use  all  lawful  means  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  every  such  person."  2.  "  All  persons  so  ar- 
rested and  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury."  3. 
Appeal  allowed  on  the  habeas  corpus.  4.  Tlie  court  "maj* 
and  shall,  on  application  of  either  party,"  direct  a  trial  by 
jury.  5.  The  person  claimed  shall  not  be  imprisoned  in  the 
State's  jails.  6.  Falsely  charging  a  free  person  with  being  a 
fugitive  slave,  etc.,  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  not  less 
than  three  years.  7.  Wrongfully  seizing  free  person  with  in- 
tent, etc.,  punishable  by  fine  and  five  years'  imprisonment.  8. 
That  in  eases  under  the  last  two  sections  the  proof  of  slavery 
shall  require  two  witnesses.  9.  No  claim  of  a  person  as  ap- 
prentice is  within  this  act.     10.  Repeals  conflicting  acts. 

I'nu  af  (hf  StiUe  of  Ohio,  and  to  pro>)hl\for  the  adminxion  of  the  State  of  MichUtan 
into  f/i'-  Cnion  upon  ffiy  condifionx  tJterc.'in  cjrpreH»e(L  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  49.  Si»C.  2,  de- 
clared "That  the  Constitution  and  State  j^ovcrnnurnt  which  the  people  of  Michigan 
h:iv«'  forjiifd  for  theiiiHelves  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  con- 
tirnM'd  ;  and  tlwit  the  said  State  of  Michi|^an  t*liaU  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
one  of  tlu'  Urilted  States  of  America,  and  is  hereby  admitUnl  into  the  Union  upon  mn 
equal  fDotini;  with  the  oriipnal  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever."  Pro%'iKO  as  to 
boundaries.  July  1,  183C.  An  act  to  nrooid^  for  thv  dm  erecntion  of  the  lawi  of  the 
United  SfatcH  trithin  the  State  of  Mtrhlijan.  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  62;  9  B.  A  D.  451. 
The  act  Jan.  2rt,  1837.  An  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Michiffan  into  the  I'nion  uptm 
an  rtjnal  footing  with  the  oriffinal  States,  V.  Stat.  U.  S.144;  9  B.  A  D.  598,  re- 
citing; that  a  convention  of  delegates  had  assented  to  the  above  act,  declares  the 
State  to  be  admitted. 
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.    An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ths  common  jails  and 

other  public  buildings  in  the  several  counties  for  the  detention 
of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves.  Ann.  L.  p.  415.  Com- 
piled Laws  of  1857,  p.  1456. 

1869,Feb.  15.  An  act  amending  sec.  25  of  ch.  153  of  R.  S.  of 
1846,  or  sec.  5735  of  the  Compiled  Laws  relating  to  kidnapping, 
by  adding,  "  or  who  shall  bring  any  negro  or  mulatto  or  other 
person  into  the  State,  claiming  him  or  her  as  a  slave,  shall  be 
pimished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 

§  563.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  territory  included  in  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin 
had  been  part  of  the  Michigan  Temtory  from  1818  until  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1836.* 

By  section  12  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin' the  inhabitants  are  guaranteed  all  the  "  rights,  privi- 
leges and  advantages"  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  all  the  rights,  &c.,  se- 
cured to  the  people  of  Michigan  Territory ;  the  laws  of  that  Ter- 
ritory are  extended  over  the  new  territory,  subject  to  repeal  by 
the  legislature  of  the  new  territory,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  extended  in  the  same.  Sec.  5.  Limits  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  free  whites  for  the  first  election,  but  the  qualifications 
of  voters  thereafter  sJiall  be  fixed  by  the  local  legislature, 
provided  "that  the  right  of  sufirage  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

1839. — Statutes  of  the  Territory,  p.  349.  Li  the  criminal 
code  a  provision  against  kidnapping  or  unlawfully  carrying 
away  to  sell  as  a  slave,  and  against  selling  any  such  as  a  slave. 
R.  S"^  of  1849,  p.  686 ;  R.  S.  of  1858,  p.  933. 

1848. — Constitution  of  Wisconsin.'   Art.  I.  sec.  1,  declares 

*  See  the  notes  on  page  139. 

»  Act  of  April  30,  1836,  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  10 ;  9  B.  A  D.  316.  Sec.  1 ,  describes  the 
territory  as  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river.  ( See  ante,  p.  1 39,  n.  1 . )  Sec. 
6,  defines  the  legulatiye  power,  and  provides  that  "  all  the  laws  of  the  governor  and 
WialatiTe  assembly  shall  be  submitted  to,  and  if  disapproved  by  the  Congress 
oftbe  Uiuted  States  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void."  This  provision  reaffirmed 
Ib  an  act  amending  the  above,  March  3,  1839.    V.  StM.  U.  S.  856 ;  9  B.  <fe  D.  1028. 

•  Aug.  6,  1846.  An  act  to  enabU  the  people  of  Wisconsin  Territory  to  form  a 
Comatitmlwn,  and  State  Oovemment,  and  for  tlie  admiseion  of  such  State  tuto  the 
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that  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  have  certain  inherent 
right?,  &c.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise,  &c.  Art.  U.  sec.  1,  limits  the  suffrage  to 
whites  and  certain  classes  of  Indians. 

1858. — Revised  Statutes,*  ch.  158,  Of  t^^iffrU  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. Sec.  51-61,  relate  to  fugitive  slaves.  The  district  attorneys 
required  to  "  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect,  defend,  and  pro- 
cure to  be  discharged  every  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a 
fugitive  slave."  The  application  of  such  district  attorney  for 
the  writ  shall  be  sufficient  cause  of  issuing  it.  All  public  offi- 
cers f\ii\\\  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney  of  such  cases. 
If  not  discharged  on  the  return  of  the  writ  the  ])crson  claimed 
may  have  an  appeal  to  the  next  court,  where  a  trial  by  jury 
shall  he  had,  the  costs  of  the  party  claimed  being  chargeable 
on  the  State.  Fine  and  imprisonment  for  representing  a  free 
person  to  be  a  slave.  Two  witnesses  required  to  prove  a  i)er- 
son  to  be  a  slave — depositions  not  received.  Ko  judgment  re- 
covered against  any  j)ers(»n  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or 
for  any  violations  of  the  act  of  Cougrcss  commonly  termed  the 
"fugitive-slave  act,  approved  Sep.  18,  iJSSO,"'  shall  be  a  lien 
on  real  estate,  or  be  enforceable  by  execution  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property. 

§  501.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1798,  April  7.  Tlie  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  en- 
titled An  act  for  a7i  amicahle  setthtnait  of  the  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia^  and  anthoAzinq  the  cstalilishment  of  a  gov- 
ernmcnt  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  I.  Stat.  U.  S.  549;  3  B. 
&  I).  31),'  contains  an  implied  recognition  of  slavery.    The 

Vu'wn,  IX.  Stat.  U.  S.  56.  Mar.  3.  184Y,  May  29.  1848,  acta  for  the  adnuMioD 
of  the  Stati>  into  the  UiiioiL    IX.  Stat.  U.  S.  178.  2:ia. 

*  rrovirtions*  eiiipowcrinjj  the  governor  to  deUver  up  fii<nti%'e8  from  jafltice  de- 
manded under  the  Constitution,  arc  found  in  R.  S.  of  1819,  p.  715.  K.  S.  of  1858, 
p.  Km\ 

'  The  Territory  was  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Floridas,  The 
boundary  lixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  beginning  at  the  Mii«:«i88ippi  River  at  81° 
N.  L.,  running  thence  east  to  the  Chattahoocrhe,  and  from  itfl  junction  with  tha 
Flint  River  east  to  the  St.  MaryV  and  the  Atlantic.  VIII.  Stat.  U.  S.  55.  The 
Territory  was  claime<l  by  South  Carolina  under  colonial  jmtentfi,  and  by  Gcoi^^ 
under  th:«  kinj^s  proclan'iation,  Oct.  17,  17«.S.  The  cession  bv  South  CafoUna  waa 
rag.  9,  1787;  that  of  Geor^a,  April  24,  1802.  1  B.  k  D.*445.  486w  In  the  act 
'-  Chattahooohe  la  called  the  eastern  boundary.    Sec.  3.  Authorizes  the  Preal- 
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sixth  declares  "  that  the  people  of  the  aforesaid  Territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  advantages  granted  to  "  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory.* Tlie  seventh  declares  "  that  from  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  aforesaid  government  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said  Missis- 
sippi Territory  from  any  port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought, 
or  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringing  any 
slave  or  slaves,  and  that  every  person,"  &c.  [penalty] ;  "  and 
that  every  slave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  thereupon  be- 
come entitled  to  and  receive  his  or  her  freedom."' 

1805,  Mar.  6.  An  act  respecting  slaves.  Toulmin's  Missis- 
sippi Ter.  Dig.  (1807),  378  ;  Toulmin's  Ala.  Dig.  of  1823,  627, 
contains  the  police  regulations,  disqualifications  of  slaves,  &c., 
common  in  the  older  States,  though  not  so  severe  in  respect  to 
"  outlying  sl&ves."  Sec.  16,  reciting,  "  Whereas  it  has  been 
the  humane  policy  of  all  civilized  nations,  where  slavery  has 
been  permitted,  to  protect  tliis  useful  but  degraded  class  of 
men  from  cruelty  and  oppression,"  enacts  "  that  no  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  slave  within  this 
Territory."  By  an  amending  act,  in  1807,  the  police  regulations 
are  more  severe. 

,  July  20.  An  act  that  slaves  be  emancipated  only  for 

meritorious  services  on  application  to  the  legislature,  and  secu- 
rity given.*    Sec.  2.  Slaves  claiming  freedom,  how  to  proceed 

dent  to  establish  therein  a  government  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  pow  exer- 
cised in  the  Territory  northwes^t  of  the  Kiver  Ohio,  excepting  the  6th  art.  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  See  in  3  Hildr.  2d  series.  182,  the  debate,  March  23,  1798,  in 
Iloai^e  of  Representatives,  on  this  matter.  A  supplemental  act,  May  10, 1800,  mod- 
ifit*d  the  organization  of  the  local  general  assembly.  H.  St.  U.  S.  09 ;  also,  acta 
of  Jan.  9.  1808;  II.  Stat.  U.  S.  455  ;  and  Oct.  25,  1814,  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  enlarging  the  legislative  council. 

*  State  V.  Cawood,  2  Stew.  362.  Congress  designed  to  make  the  common  law 
of  EnglftDd,<0o  far  as  applicable,  the  rnle  of  action  in  proceedings  civil  and  crim- 
inal 

•  See  Am.  State  Papers,  Misc.  I.  p.  213.  Resolution  reported  in  Ilouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  governor  of  Mississippi  be  authorized  by  special  license  to 
allow  residents  in  the  Territory,  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  the 
national  government  was  extended  over  it,  to  bring  in  slaves.  Also,  lb.  p.  451, 
another  in  the  same  body,  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Territory 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 

'  The  annual  laws  of  Alabama  contain  many  acts  thus  emancipating  slaves 
therein  mentioned.      /.^^  ^  ^  / 
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before  county  court ;  masters  to  give  bond,  if  in  possession ; 
the  slave,  if  out  of  possession  of  a  claimant.  Toul.  Miss.  Dig. 
259 ;  Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  632. 

1807,  Feb.  10.  Of  cAmes,  &c.  Sec.  58.  "No  person  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  a  slave  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  of  such  slave."' 
59.  In  slave  cases  the  court  may  take  such  testimony  of  bond 
and  free  negroes,  &c.,  "  with  ])regnant  circumstances  as  to 
them  shall  seem  convincing."    Turner's  M.  T.  Dig.  223. 

1808,  Mar.  1.  An  act  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Toulmin's  Alabama 
Dig.  (1S28),  633 ;  Turner's  M.  T.  Dig.  386. 

1809,  Dec.  5.  Dec.  22.  Law  of  patrol,  and  relating  to  sale 
and  redemption  of  runaway  slaves  committed  to  jail.  An  act, 
Dec.  IS,  1812,  makes  the  patrol  law  more  stringent.  Toul. 
Ala.  D.  634,  635. 

1812,'  Dec.  21.  Provides  a  summary  trial  for  slaves.  Toul. 

Ala.  Dig.  183.     Amended  by  act  Jan.  15,  1814.     Ibid.    En- 

larging  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials  for  offences 

not  cai)ital.     Sec.  6.  Makes  capital  offence  the  attempt  to  com- 

-mit  a  rape  on  or  to  maini  a  free  white. 

1815,  Dec.  8.  Slaves  imported  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  libeled  and  sold.     Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  637. 

,  Doc.  19.  Amending  act  of  1 805,  July  20  ;  vests  juris- 
diction over  claims  for  freedom  in  the  su2)erior  instead  of  the 
county  courts.     Ibid.  ^}?>'6, 

1816,  Xov.  27.  Regulating  taverns,  <$:c.,  prohibits  sale  of 
liquors  by  free  negroes.     Toul.  Ala.  Dig.  638. 

1817,  Aug.  15.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.' 

*  On  tlu'  IVth  Jan..  181 1,  Conj^es.'i  tosoIvimI  in  fav(»r  of  the  temporary  oecapa- 
lion  of  Florida,  then  hcKl  hy  S|»uin,  ami  pjLssed  an  Act  to  cnahle  the  President  of 
the  Uniti'tl  SlaU's,  under  certain  continujeneies,  to  take  poseeMion  of  the  country 
lyiui^  east  of  the  Kiver  Terdido,  ami  south  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Mini*- 
Bippi  Territtiry,  andforotlier  piirp<»se!*.  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  471.  It  provided  that  in 
case  of  possession  the  IVesidfiit  be  autiiorized  to  establish  within  tiie  TemU>ry  a 
tenip«>rjiry  j^overninent.  and  the  military,  eivil,  and  judicial  ]K)wer8  Thereof  ^hall 
be  vest«'(f  and  ex<Tci8ed  as  he  niij^lit  direct  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  inhabitautrt  in  tiie  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  The 
portion  of  Territory  lying  between  tlie  boundary  t>f  Louisiana  and  the  River  Fer- 
dido  was  occupied,  and  by  Act  of  May  14,  1812,  IL  Stat.  V .  S.  734.  that  portion 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  iVrdido  was  united  to  the  Mississippi  Territory*.  The 
whole  of  Florida  waa  redwl  by  Spain  Feb.  22,  18iy. 

*  June  17, 1812.  Uesolve,  rei]ue8ting  the  State  of  Georgia  to  assent  to  the  Ibr- 
of  two  States  in  the  Mhwiaaippi  Territory.    II.  Stat.  U.  S.  786;  6  B.  d  D. 
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Declares  "  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal  in  rights,"  &c.,  that  "  all  political  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,"  &c.*  By  some  clauses  the  privileges  of  private 
persons  are  described  as  rights  of  the  people,  in  o^ers  as  '^  of 
citizens."  In  some,  "  no  person  shall  be,"  &c.  (The  right  of 
suffrage  is  limited  to  free  white  male  persons.   ^ 

1818.  Ist  Ses.  p.  70.  A  police  act  for  Natchez,  sec.  7, 
requires  separate 'burial  places  for  whites  and  for  "slaves  or 
colored  persons."  8.  Forbids  burial  of  any  "white  person" 
without  a  physician's  certificate  and  publication.     An  Act  to 

i prevent  slaves  from  raising  cotton  for  their  own  benefit: 
owner  to  forfeit  fifty  dollars  in  such  case.     lb.  p.  168. 

1819|  2d  Ses.  p.  4.  Amending  1808,  March  1,  respecting 
importation  of  slaves.  Sec.  1, 2.  Requiring  proof  that  slaves  im- 
ported have  not  committed  certain  crimes.  3.  Imposes  a  tax 
of  twenty  dollars  on  slaves  brought  in  "  for  sale  or  as  mer- 
chandise." 5.  This  is  not  applicable  to  persons  residing  in,  and 
bringing  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  their 


481.  March  1,  1817.  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  the  JfisHs- 
tippi  Ikrriicrytoform  a  Constitution  and  State  Government  and  for  the  admiaaion  of 
9ueh  State  into  the  Union,  Ac.  UI.  St.  U.  8.  848 ;  6  B.  A  D.  176.  Dec.  10,  1817, 
Remlntioii  for  the  admission  of  the  State.  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  472;  6  B.  A  D.  866. 
Recites  that  the  Constitation  is  republican  and  in  conformity  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  so  far  as  applicable. 

>  In  the  preamble,  **  We  the  representatiyes  of  the  people  inhabiting,''  Ac,  re- 
ferring to  the  enabling  Act  of  Congress, "  do  ordain,"  Ac,  "  and  do  mutually  agree 
with  each  other  to  form  ourselves  into  a  free  and  independent  State  by  the  name," 
Ac  In  the  Constitation  of  1882 : — "  We  declare,"  Ac,  is  used,  without  indicating 
the  persona  indicated.  An  act  of  Dec  16,  1831,  for  holding  a  conyention,  recited 
that  the  eieelcra  had  Toted  for  a  convention  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
legialsEtnre,  Dec  16,  1830.  The  same  Constitution  provides  that  amendmente  pro- 
posed by  two  thirds  of  the  l^slature  may  be  adopted  bv  a  majority  vote  of  the  quali- 
lisd  electors.  Art.  6.  Titled — Slaves.  1.  That  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slayes  without  consent  of  the  owners,  unless  for 
morltorioiat  services,  the  owner  then  to  be  compensated ;  they ''  shall  have  no  power 
to  prersnt  emigrants  to  this  State  from  bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are 
deemed  sUiTes  oy  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person 
of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this 
State;  provide  that  such  person  or  slave  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  such  emi- 
grants, and  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prevent  the  introductipn  into  the  Stato  of 
alcres  who  may  hare  committed  high  crimes  in  other  States ;  they  shall  have 
^owcr  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  owners  of  slayes  to  emancipate  them  saving  the 
rl|^itoof  ersdit<»s  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  public  charge;  they 
duill  hare  fioll  power  to  permit  slaves  from  beine  brought  into  this  State  as  mer- 
fhsadise,  and  also  to  oblige  the  owners  to  treat  th^m  with  humanity,"  Ac  In  the 
proseentkMKrf  sUves,  grand  jury  inquest  shall  be  necessary  and  the  legislature 
ihdl  hmwm  no  power  to depriye  them  of  an  impartial  trial  by  apetit  jury. 

YOU  n- — 10 
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own  use,  except  from  Louisiana  or  the  Alabama  Territory. 
12.  "It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  to 
omi(;pratc  to  and  become  a  resident  of  this  State."  Such  person, 
neglecting  to  leave  the  State  on  notice,  may  be  sold.  (Hutch. 
D.  524.)  ,  p.  70.  To  provide  for  the  safe  Jceepvn^  of  run- 
away negroes  J  taken  up  within  the  Indian  nations  in  this 

Stat<\    ,  p.  72.  To  amend  County  Court  l^w,  gives  these 

courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  capital  offences  committed  by 
slaves.  Provides  for  jury,  counsel,  and  evidence. 

1820. — 3d  See.  c.  33.  To  authorize  justices  of  the  peace  to 
punish  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  for  certain  offences. 
Sec.  1.  A  justice  and  two  freeholders,  "  who  shall  be  owners  of 
slaves,"  may  punish,  by  whipping  and  pillory,  any  slave  or 
free  person  of  color  who  shall  assault,  &c.,  any  white,  or  "use 
insolent   or  abusive   language  without  provocation"  to  any 

white.     2,  3.   Respecting  sales  by  slaves,  ikc.      ,  c.  45. 

Punisliment  of  crime,  &c.  Sec.  7.  "  Any  person  guilty  of 
stealing,  or  selling  any  free  person  for  a  slave,  knowing  the  said 
person  so  sold  to  be  free,"  shall  suffer  death  on  conviction. 
(Hutch.  I).  93S.)  S.  Felony  punishable  with  death  to  steal  any 
slave.  40.  What  persons,  unable  to  pay  fines  and  costs,  are  to 
bo  hired  out,  "  liable  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  of  a  labor- 
ing servant/' — a  provision  repealed,  1821,  4th  Sess.,  c.  51. 

1822,  June  IS.  An  act  to  rtduce  into  one  the  several  acts 
rouci  rniny  slaves,  free  nefjrots^  and  viulattoes.  Sec.  1.  "  All 
perjions  lawfully  held  to  service  for  life,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  females  of  them  within  this  State,  and  such  persons  and 
their  descentlants  as  hereafter  nwiy  be  brought  into  this  State, 
]uirsuant  to  law,  being  held  to  service  for  life  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  Territory  from  whence  they  were  removed,  and 
no  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  henceforth  be 
deemed  slaves."  2-7.  Allows  the  introduction  of  slaves  bom 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  not  convicted  of  crimes, 
&c.  Providing  penalties,  etc.*  7t).  Remedy  for  persons  con- 
ceiving themselves  unlawfully  held.    7S.  Penalty  on  persons 


^ 


*  In  Harrit  r.  Rimnelii,  12  Howard  U.  S.  Rep.  79.  held,  that  thia  atatvte  does 
aot  maka  Toid  a  noia  giren  for  the  price  of  alavea  to  be  imported  contrary  to  lUi 
law.    SeotlMSlMtaUw,  18S7,IU7l8,wcS,S. 
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aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  for  freedom,  in  case  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  establish  his  claim.  79.  Members  of  emanci- 
pation societies  not  permitted  to  be  jurors  in  such  suit.  SO- 
SO.  Against  immigration  of  free  negroes ;  registry  of  such 

NpeiBons,  &c.  ^Ihe  other  provisions  are  re-enactments,  or  such 
as  conform  the  law  to  the  general  system^f  the  older  States. 
See  Hutchinson's  D.  ed.  1848,  pp.  512-525y 

The  above  act  is  enlarged  and  amended  by  acts  of  June  26, 

.^  1S22,  on  patrol  law; -Jan.  16,  1823,  containing  severer  rules 
Nigainst  assemblies  of  slaves,  and  enlarging  powers  of  iiistices^ 
Ac. ;  Jan.  23, 1824 ;  Jan.  29, 1825  ;  Jan.  29,*1829.  £^e  act  of 
Dec.  30, 1831,  Sec.  1,  requires  all  free  negroes  between  sixteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  to  quit  the  State,  or  be  sold  for  five 
years.  Proviso^  that  negroes  proving  "  good  character  and 
honest  deportment"  may  have  licenses  to  remaiij;)  2.  Forbids 
employment  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  on  boats,  unless  so 
licensed.  6.  Colored  persons  may  not  exercise  the  functions  y 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  a  master  may  on  his  own 
premises  permit  a  slave  of  his  own  to  preach  to  his  other  slaves.* 
(Hutch.  D.  533.)  The  acts  of  1831,  Dec.  19 ;  1833,  Dec.  25 ; 
1839,  c.  59,  contain  additional  amendments.  See  Hutch.  D. 
526-589. 

1830. — An  act  to  prevent  the  circvlatiiyn  of  seditioiLS  pam- 
phleU.  Sec.  1.  White  persons,  for  this  offence,  punishable 
with  fine  and  imprisonment.  2.  Colored  persons,  for  the 
same,  with  death.  3.  No  colored  person  to  be  employed  in 
printing  offices.  4.  Not  lawful  for  slave  or  person  of  color 
to  keep  house  of  entertainment.  5.  Justices  and  constables, 
duty  to  search  into,  &c.  (Hutch.  D.  949.) 
1882,  Oct  26.  A  revised  Constitution.' 

'  Jordan  V.  The  State,  82  Miasissippi,  882.  A  slave,  except  on  his  master's 
pkuUtion,  cannot  be  employed  to  arrest  a  runaway  slaye. 

*  See  note,  p.  145,  note.  Under  Slaves,  an  Article  corresponding  to  one  in  the 
older  OoneiiUition,  omitting,  in  Sec  1,  "  they  shall  have  mil  power  to  prevent 
dsree  from  belqg  brouffht  into'  this  State  as  merchandise."  Sec.  2.  "  The  intro- 
dartion  of  slnres  into  this  State  as  merchandise,  or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited 
horn  and  after  the  firet  day  of  May,  1888.  Provided,  that  the  actaal  settler  or 
ttlllen  ihaU  not  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  slaves  in  any  State  in  this  Union, 
md  briu^ag  tliem  mto  this  State  for  their  own  individual  use,  until  the  year 
lUi."  Bee.  9.  That  all  proceedings  in  prosecution  of  slaves  for  crimes  shall  be 
naiktad  liy  law  (i.  <.  atatote).    "Wn  gofj^nfyj^  at  mjy  ^ui  ^  h^fn^ 

Jm  Gfovas  «.  81aii«|ilar  (1641^  l5  FeCen,  449,  held,  that  the  aeoood  section  is 
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1837,  May  13. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  this  State  as  merchandise^  or  for  sale.  Declares 
penalties ;  and  that  notes,  &c.,  given  for  such  slaves  are  void. 
(Hutch.  535.)    Repealed  by  act  of  1846,  ib.  541. 

1839. — A  new  criminal  Code.  Title  iv.,  sec.  64.  Stealing 
slaves.  Every  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  stealing  "  any  slave 
or  slaves,  the  property  of  another,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  such  slaves,"  is  declared  punishable  with  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment.  (Hutch.  D.  970.)  (Jitle  vii.  Of  eocciting  insurrections^ 
refers  only  to  insurrection  of  slaves  "  with  arms,  in  the  intent 
to  regain  their  liberty  by  force."  Excitisg,-dwcw»tent  is  re- 
cognized as  a  distinct  offence  of  less  degreer^  Also,  the  circu- 
lating documents,  &c.  (Hutch.  D.  978.)  ^^By  the  same  Code 
free  persons  of  color  are  declared  triable  and  punishable  by 
this  Code  as  whites ;  but  it  does  not  extend  to  slavesx  (Hutch. 
D.  994.)  "-^ 

1842,  Feb.  26.  An  amending  act  relating  to  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  (Hutch.  D.  537.)  Sec.  1.  Proceedings  to  be  had 
against  those  unlawfully  in  the  State.  2.  That  slaves  taken  from 
this  State  and  emancipated  may  not  return.*    3.  Free  negroes 

merely  directory  to  the  le;Ti8lftture,  and  not  operative  proprio  vigore  as  a  pro- 
hibition. Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  counsel,  i^ainst  the  operation  of  the 
State  Constitution,  contended  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  giving  Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States 
(Ib.  488,  494).  The  court  concluded  that  "  this  point  was  not  inyolved."  (IK 
604,  508).  The  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Thompson,  J.,  does  not  refer  to  It. 
McLean.  J.,  delivered  an  opinion  against  the  idea  of  a  conflict,  based  on  the  mtm- 
osition  that  slaves  arc  not  property.  Chief  Justice  Taney  likewise  deniea  toe 
existence  of  any  conflict,  without  discussing  the  question  of  "  property  or  per- 
sons." Story,  Thompson,  Wayne,  McKinley,  Justices,  concurred  that  ulere  was 
^'^^o  conflict.  Baldwin,  J.,  held  that  the  conflict  existed,  and  tha^ slaves  are  prop- 
erty, ns  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  vJudffes  HcKinley 
and  Story  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  the  court :  that  is.  held  that  the  State 
'^.,  Constitution  should  be  taken  to  act  of  itself,  as  private  law^  Judges  OatroB  and 
Barbour  did  not  participate  in  the  decision  of  the  case. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  Feb.  2.  1846,  "  The  legislature 
shall  have  and  are  hereby  vested  with  power  to  pass  such  laws  regulating  or  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  State  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
exi>edient" 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  law,  either  common  or  statute,  before.  See  EQnds 
V.  Brazealle  (1838),  2  Howard's  Miss.  887,  where  the  testator,  in  1826,  had  left 
his  residence  in  Mississippi,  with  a  negro  woman  and  the  defendant,  his  son  by 
this  woman ;  had  emancipated  them  in  Ohio  by  deed  which  in  his  will  he  recited, 
devising  all  his  property  to  defendant,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  son ;  by 
the  highest  court,  Sharkey,  Ch.  J.,  defendant  was  held  a  slave,  who,  with  the 
property  devised,  belonged  to  the  heirs  at  law.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  intentioii  of 
the  owner  who  carries  his  slaves  into  another  State,  and  there  emancipates,  see  Shsw 
V.  Brown  (1858),  86  Mississippi,  247.    In  lids  ease  it  was  also  held  by  the  ooort, 
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or  mnlattoes  may  not  emigrate  to  this  State.  4.  Captains  of 
vessek  introducing  such  made  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
6-10.  Providing  for  the  sale  of  such  negroes,  &c.,  and  for  a 
particular  supervision  over  them  afterwards.  Cjl-  "  Hereafter* 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  by  last  will  or  testament, 
to  make  any  devise  or  bequest  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipation,  or  to  direct  that  any  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  removed  from  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  emancipa- 
tion elsewhere.")  (The  Code  of  1857,  art.  9,  p.  23C,  contains  a 
more  stringent  provision,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  law  before 
practiced,  given  in  37  Mississippi,  255.)  .  Later  amending  acts, 
not  important  in  the  view  here  taken,  are  given  in  Hutchinson's 
Digest  of  the  State  law,  ed.  1848,  pp.  540-542. ) 

1846. — An  act  giving  half  the  value  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  executed.  By  an  act  of  1848,  non-resident  owners  are 
not  to  receive  compensation.     (Hutch.  D.  540,  542.) 

1864|  c.  36.  An  act  regulating  the  trial  of  slaves  for  offences 
not  capital.  Provides  for  examination  by  two  magistrates  and 
five  slaveholders,  with  appeal  by  the  owner  to  the  circuit 
court." 

1867.— A  new  Code." 

Handy,  J.,  that  a  negro  ft-om  another  State  may,  on  the  principle  of  comity,  take 
by  d«¥iBelBMiB8i8sippt  Bat  in  Heam  v.  Bridault  (1859),  87  Miss.  209,  Cap.  "  It  is 
t£e  jMcjciibM  State  to  interdict  all  intercourse,  commerce,  and  comity  with  this 
raee,  and  to  enforce  against  them  the  strictest  rule  of  the  ancient  law  applicable  to 
L  enemiet,  except  as  to  life  and  limb.  Alien  free  negroes,  being  without  the  pro- 
i  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  citixens  of  the  United  States,  and  beins  of  a 
iwi  race,  with  whom  ciyilized  nations  have  no  commercial,  social,  or  diplo- 
i  latercoorae,  and  hence  rmrded  as  perpetual  enemies  (though  no  war  be 
^^  against  them),  are  incapable  of  taking  or  holding  any  species  of  property  in 
thii  State."  £ttmilar  views  arc  set  forth  in  Mitchell  i'.  Wells,  ib.  235.  These  two 
eaaea  ara  particolarly  interesting  as  iUnstrations  of  that  theory  in  international  law 
by  wUdi  tlie  coort  determines  Sie  relations  of  private  persons  by  its  own  views  of 
mai  ia  due  to  and  from  the  State  and  other  States  in  reference  to  some  particular 
daaa  of  Interests— the  doctrine  of  "  comity,"  as  commonly  understood.  In  each 
aaae  Hania^  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  Handy,  J.,  dissented. 

*  ttkad  been  held  in  Ross  v,  Vertner  (1840),  6  Howard's  Mississippi  R.,  that 
m  iHrtf#lf*  to  executor  to  send  slaves  to  Liberia,  there  to  remidn  free,  was  a 
Tafid  tniai;  that  it  was  not  agunst  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the  owner  to 
mmd  datea  out  of  the  State  for  manumission.    Bequest  of  slaves  to  trustees,  in  trust 

I  Anariean  Colonization  Society,  was  held  void  in  Lusk  v.  Lewis  (1866),  82 

*  Bii  n  dava  nay  also  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  circuit  court    Jordan  v. 
kaaMabitMiM.  S82. 

*  TUa  I  bare  not  seen.    Judging  by  the  current  of  judicial  decisions  its  pro- 
'      I  do  Boi  probably  lighten  Uie  bonds  of  the  negro  race  in  this  State.  A  State 

,  to.  IS,  1861,  passes  a  so-called  Ordinance  of  Beeeuum,  similar  to 
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§  665.    Legislation  of  thb  State  of  Alabama. 

On  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  1817,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  former  Territory  was  organized  as  the 
Alabama  Territory,  in  which  the  laws  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory continued.*  No  statutes  affecting  personal  condition 
were  enacted  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

1819,  Aug.  2.  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted.* 
The  declaration  as  to  personal  rights,  and  the  sixth  article  on 
the  powers  of  the  legislatpre  in  respect  to  slaves  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  of 
1817 ;'  suffrage  is  limited  to  "white  male  persons.''  Sec.  8  of 
art.  6,  provides  that  "  any  person  who  shall  maliciously  dis- 
member or  deprive  a  slave  of  life  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as 
would  be  inflicted  in  case  the  like  offence  had  been  committed 
on  a  free  white  person,  and  on  like  proof,  except  in  case  of 
insurrection  of  such  slave." 

1819. — An  act  increasing  the  stringency  of  patrol  law, 
Toulman's  Ala.  Dig.  639.     See  Code,  §^  983-1004. 

1822. — An  act  to  prevent  free  negroes  retailing  liquors, 
Toul.  Al.  D.  642 ;  Code,  §§  1036,  1037. 

1823. — An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  Slaves  imported  shall  be 
employed  on  public  works  or  sold  for  the  State.  Toul.  Al.  D. 
643.    Modified  in  Code,  §§  2056-2063. 

1824. — An  act-  for  payment  of  residents  being  owners  of 
slaves  executed,  except  in  case  of  insurrection.  Modified  in 
Code,  §§  3327,  3328. 

that  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  A  similar  Ordinance  was  passed  by  Georgia, 
Jan.  19,  1861,  since  printing  tlie  abstract  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  this  Tolame. 

*  Mar.  3,  1817.  An  ad  to  establish  a  separate  government  for  the  eatUm  jaart  of 
the  MxssUsipjpi  Territory,  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  871.  6  B.^A  D.  209,  provides  for  ap- 
pointment  oi  a  governor  and  secretary  by  the  President,  with  the  conaent  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  a  legislative  council  and  assembly  like  that  of  the  older  Territory. 

'  Beginning, "  We,  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory,"  Ac,  referring  to  the 
act  of  Mar.  2, 1819,  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabmna  Territory  to  form  a  Cimstiiuiion 
and  State  government  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  «ftM/ 
footing  vnth  the  original  States,  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  489, 6  B.  A  D.  880.  A  JissolvHon,  of 
Dec.  14,  1819,  declaring  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama  into  the  Union,  recites 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory,  by  a  convention,  had  formed  for  themselvea  a  Con- 
stitation  and  State  government  which  is  republican  and  in  conformity  with  the 

Erinciples  of  the  articles  of  compact.  i.e.,  the  Ordinance  of  lYS^i  so  &r  as  apj^ica- 
le.    hi.  Stal.  U.  S.  608,  6  B.  A  D.  654. 
'  See  ante,  p.  146. 
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1826,  Jan.  2.  An  acfc  against*  trading  with  slaves.    C!ode, 

§  3285. J  Jan.  14.   Circuit  judges    authorized  to  hold 

court  at  their  discretion  for  trial  of  slaves.  Another  act,  Jan  7> 
1832,  for  more  speedy  trial  of  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color. 

See  Code,  §  3319.    ,  Dec.  20.  Slaves  and  free  persons  of 

color  for  manslaughter  on  the  body  of  another  such,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  whipping  and  branding.    lb.  §  3314. 

1827,  Jan.  13.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
davesfor  sale  or  hire.  Citizens  of  the  State  may  purchase  for 
their  own  use.  This  act  is  repealed  by  act  of  Jan.  22, 1829. 
An.  L.  p.  68. 

1831,  Jan.  31.  Slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  for  attempt 
to  commit  rape,  to  suffer  death.    Code,  §  3307. 

1832,  Jan.  16.  An  act  to  prevent  the  introdiu^ion  of  slaves 
into  Alabama,  and  for  other  purposes.  An.  L.  p.  12.  Sec- 
tions 1-8,  20,  21,  relating  to  importation,  are  repealed  by  ttct 
of  Dec.  4,  of  the  same  year.  Ann.  L.  p.  6.  Sec.  9.  That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  free  person  of  color  to  settle  within 
the  limits  of  this  State ;  such,  attempting  settlement,  declared 
punishable  by  whipping,  and  on  further  stay  may  be  sold  for 
life  (changed  in  Code,  §  1033,  to  imprisonment).  10.  Prohibits, 
under  fine,  the  attempt  to  teach  any  slave  or  free  person  of 
color  to  spell,  read,  or  write.  10-24.  Penalties  for  negroes 
writiiig  passes ;  free  blacks  forbidden  to  associate  or  trade  with 
slaves ;  more  than  five  male  slaves  make  an  unlawful  assembly  ; 
slaves  may  attend  worship  conducted  by  whites ;  slaves  or  free 
negroes  may  not  preach,  &c.,  to  slaves,  &c.,  unless  before  five 
revpeetable  slaveholders,  and  the  negroes  so  preaching,  &c.,  to 
be  licensed  by  some  neighboring  religious  society.  Clay's  Al. 
D.  p.  898.  Code,  §§  1035,  1036,  1044.  Code,  §  1037,  reads, 
^  The  preceding  sections  of  this  article  do  not  apply  to  or 

;  any  iree  person  of  color  who,  by  the  treaty  between  the 

States  and  Spain,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

the  descendants  of  such."  » 

^183^  Jan,  17,  County  courts  may  authorize  owners  for 

itoriouii  cati8D6  to  emsjicipsiej  provided  that  the  emancipa- 

ahaU  rumove  out  of  the  State, ''  never  more  to  return,"  &c. 

le,  §1  2044-2U4S. 
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1836,  Jan.  7.  Against  selling  poisons  to  slaves,  Code,  §  8378. 
-,  Jan.  9.  In  a  penal  law,  "  slaves  shall  be  competent  wit- 


nesses where  free  persons  of  color  are  charged,"  &c.  Oomp. 
Code,  §  2276. 

1839,  Jan.  10.  An  act  making  persons,  not  being  patrol  or 

owner  or  agent,  &c.,  who  may  assault  slav^,  "  without  just 

^  cause,"  liable  to  punishment  as  in  assault  on  whites.    Modified 

in  Code,  §  3300.    ,  Feb.  2.  An  act  the  more  efeotuaUy  to 

prevent  free  negroes  and  persona  of  color  from  entering  into 
and  remaining  in  this  State.  Sec.  6,  7.  Repealed  by  act  of  1840, 
No.  26,  and  further  amended  by  act  of  1841,  No.  9,  as  to  the  city 
of  Mobile,  making  it  the  duty  of  masters  of  vessels  to  report 
and  of  the  Mayor  to  arrest  free  negroes.  The  other  provi- 
sions appear  to  be  included  in  penal  Code  of  1841,  c.  16,  §  21. 
On  slaves^  &c..  Clay's  D.  p.  473,  and  see  Code,  Title  Free  colored 
marin^ers^  providing  for  the  imprisonment  of  such  mariners 
and  for  punishment  of  captains  neglecting  to  carry  them  away, 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  bonds  required.  Code,  §§  1088, 
1045-1051. 

1843-4. — No.  38.  Declares  enticing  away  slave  either  for' 
use  or  "  to  enable  such  slave  to  reach  some  other  State  or  conn- 
try  where  such  slave  may  enjoy  freedom,"  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  ten  years.     Code,  §  3128. 

1844-5. — ^No.  222.  Against  trading  with  slaves  at  boats, 
&c. 

1849-50. — ^Nos.  14,  17.  To  suppress  trading  with  slaves. 
No.  15.  Against  slaves  selling  spirituous  liquors.  Code, 
§§  3281-3283.  No.  18.  Slaves,  except  for  capital  offences,  may 
be  bailed.  lb.  §  3332.  No.  19.  For  greater  accuracy  in  com- 
mitment of  absconding  slaves.    lb.  {:§  1023-1032. 

1861-2. — Nos.  74,  75.  Forbid  sale  of  liquors  to,  and  au- 
thorizing appointment  of  guardians  for  free  persons  of  color. 
No.  414.  Declares  certain  persons  "  citizens  of  this  State  as 
fully  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  of  Indian  descent." 

1862,  Feb.  2.  A  Code  containing  the  earlier  provisions  and 
resembling  in  substance  the  Codes  of  the  older  States.  Sec. 
2042 : — "  The  state  or  condition  of  negro  or  African  slavery  is 
established  by  law  in  this  State,  conferring  on  the  master  prop- 
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ertj  in  and  the  right  to  the  time,  labor,  and  services  of  the 
slave  and  to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave  to  all 
his  lawfnl  commands.  This  authority  he  may  delegate  to 
another."*  2043.  *'  The  master  must  treat  his  slave  with  hu- 
manity and  must  not  inflict  upon  him  any  cruel  punishment ; 
he  must  provide  him  with  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  food  and 
necessary  clothing ;  cause  him  to  be  properly  attended  in  sick- 
ness and  provide  for  his  necessary  wants  in  old  age."  2052. 
Bond  for  costs  required,  on  the  part  of  the  slave  claiming  free- 
dom. 2056.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  not  to  be  sold, 
under  execution,  without  the  mother  nor  the  mother  without 
the  children,  unless  one  of  the  parties  in  interest  makes  affida- 
vit that  his  interest  will  thereby  be  materially  prejudiced.* 

1868-4. — ^No.  36.  On  practice,  where  slaves  are  witnesses. 
No.  52.  On  appointment  and  duties  of  guardians  of  free  ne- 
groes. 

1866. — ^An  act  requiring  the  residence  of  owner  or  over- 
seer on  plantation  of  more  than  six  hands. 

1858. — Laws  on  trafficing  and  gaming  with  slaves.  An. 
L.  pp.  35,  285,  291." 

»  B*r1«m  V.  I-ambert,  28  Ala.  R.  N.  R.  704 ;  S.  C.  6  Am.  Law  Re^. :— on  hiring 
of  b\b.tw,  and  what  is  loss  of  slave's  time  if  he  dies,  is  of  interest  m  view  of  the 
qnestton — whether  slavery  rests  on  custom  or  legislation. 

*  A  providon  in  this  Code,  g§  3824-3887,  directs  the  governor  to  surrender 
ft^l^vea  firom  justice  on  demand  from  other  States.  Toulmin's  Dig.  p.  226,  gives 
A  territorial  law  of  1 814,  giving  similar  power. 

*  Jan.  11,  1861.  A  State  Convention  passes  an  Ordinance  to  dUsolve  the  Union 
h&imten  the  8UUe  of  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under  the  compact  and  style  of 
Uu  UmUd  Slates  of  America, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  LOCAL  MTTinCIPAL  LAWS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  AFFBOTINO 
CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  OONTRABIES.  THE  SUBJBCT 
CONTINUED.  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TESBIT0BIE8 
FOBMED  IN  LANDS  ACQUIBED  BY  TEEATY  OR  CONQUEST ;  THE 
STATES  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI,  ARKANSAS,  IOWA  AND  MINNE- 
SOTA;  THE  TERRITORIES  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS,  ANIX  THB 
INDIAN  TERRITORT;     THE   STATES    FLORIDA,  TEXAS,    OAIJFDB- 

nia  and  oregon  ;   and  the  territories  washington,  utah 
and  new  mexico. 

§  566.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  lands  claimed  hj  Spain  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
east  and  by  Spain  on  the  west,  to  which  the  name  Lonisiana 
was  given,  in  1682,  by  La  Salle,  was  held  by  France  nntil  1762, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Possession  under  the  treaty  was 
not  taken  until  1769.  The  private  law  continued  to  be  for  the 
greater  part  such  as  had  been  established  by  the  French.*    The 

'  See  McLean,  J.,  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Peters,  460.  Crozat's  charter,  Sep. 
14,  1712,  proyided,  "Our  edicts,  ordinancesc^d  customs,  and  the  usages  aad 
customs  of  the  mayoralty  and  shrievealty  of  Paris  shall  be  observed  for  laws  and 
.costoms  in  the  said  country  of  Louisiana."  1  B.  <&  D.  440.  In  1769,  1770,  by 
proclamation  of  O'Reilly,  the  Spanish  governor,  the  law  of  public  administratioii, 
including  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  was  exchanged  for  a  system 
conformed  to  that  of  other  Spanish  dependencies.  The  law  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments and  of  testaments  was  likewise  changed  at  this  time.  See  Proclamations 
in  1  Am.  State  Papers  Misc.  362. 
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Bame  territory  was  retroceded  to  France,  Oct.  1st,  1800,  by 
the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  on  the  30th  April,  1803, 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States/ 

In  the  colonial  dependencies  of  both  France  and  Spain  the 
slavery  of  Indians*  and  negroes  had  been  legalized  by  the 
same  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  had  introduced  it  into 
the  English  colonies.' 

The  third  article  of  this  treaty  provided  that  "  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lib^ty, 
property,*  and  the  religion  which  they  profess."  VIII.  U.  S. 
St.  300;  IB.  &D.  135.» 

1804,  Mar.  26.  The  act  of  Congress, — An  act  erecting 
I/misiana  into  two  Territories  and  providing  for  the  tempo- 
vary  government  thereof.  11.  U.  S.  Stat.  283.    Sec.  3.  Secures 

^  Under  this  cession  the  United  States  claimed  all  sonth  of  the  8 1st  deg^.  of 
N.  Lat  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  boundary  of  Spanish  Florida.  The 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  never  settled  in  any  of  the  treaties,  there  being 
notlung  to  determine  it  except  the  mnt  to  Crozat  of  "  all  the  country  drained  by 
tba  waters  emptying  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi.**  See  the  extracts 
giren  in  1  B.  d  D.  pp.  485,  487.  In  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Florida  was 
ceded,  tlM  boondary  between  Spanish  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  detar- 
miiiad  to  be—The  Sabine  to  32''^N.  L. ;  thence  northerly  on  a  meridian  to  the  Red 
Birer,  and  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  100*  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich ; 
•  north  on  uiai  meridian  to  the  Arkansas,  then  following  that  river  to  its 
and  4%**  N.  L.,  and  along  that  line  to  the  Pacific. 

*  Margnerite  «.  Chouteau,  2  Missouri,  70 : — ^Indians  taken  in  war,  before 
CtMSSttm  proclamation,  in  1769,  and  the  descendants  of  such  Indian  women,  could 
be  hekT  as  slavea. 

*  AnU,  vol.  L  p.  212,  Chonteau  v.  Pierre,  9  Missouri,  1 :— His  charter  allowed 
Qgrnak**  1^  ftMiiltj  to  send  annually  a  vessel  to  Guinea  for  negroes  whom  he  may 
leB  la  t^omH— r*^  to  the  exclneion  of  all  others.'*  1  Martin's  Louisiana,  180.  A 
lOpe  monopoly  was  given  to  Law's  Mississippi  Company.  The  edict  or  Code  Koir 
of  LoBto  ZIV.  rtoogmzed  but  did  not  first  legalize  slavery ;  as  is  sometimes  said,  as 
is  t^ilMNi»  1.  T&a  Code  dated  from  1724.  It  is  remarkable  for  recognizing  the 
■iWlto^ii  ftete  among  slaves.  Art.  6-10.  See  1  Gayarr^  Hist,  of  La.,  862,  and 
Jkpp.  JUio  in  2  ib.  App.  The  governor's  police  regulations  which  are  severe 
WMite  Code.  Carondelet,  Spanish  governor  in  1792,  1795,  issued  some  new 
MfriilloM,  S  Gay.  818  ;  1  Am.  State  Papers  Misc.  880.  A  Royal  Order,  in  1798, 
WgmkiB^  Maotfened  importation.    Ib.  890. 

'  "  *  1  have  been  the  effect  of  international  jurisprudence  without  this 

I V.  the  United  States,  9  Peters,  188  ;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12 

*  mi^  Oct  ftl.  An  act  enabling  the  President  to  take  possession  and  for  the 
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trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  when  either  party 
desires,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  inhabitants.  7. 
Declares  that  certain  enumerated  acts  of  Congress  shall  have 
effect  in  the  above-mentioned  Territories,  among  which  are 
the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  c.  7,  respecting  fugitives ;  that  of 
March  22, 1794,  c.  11,  to  prohibit  the  ca/rrymg  on  of  the  dome 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country ; 
and  the  act  Feb.  28, 1803,  c.  10,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
certain  persons  into  certain  States  where^  by  the  laibs  thereof, 
their  admission  is  prohibited.  10.  Forbids  under  a  penalty 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  any  place  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  importation  of  slaves  brought  into 
the  United  States  since  May  1,  1798,'  and  that  no  slaves  shall 
be  introduced  except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  remov- 
ing into  said  Territory  for  actual  settlement,  and  being  the 
\bona  fide  owner ;  and  slaves  imported  contrary  to  this  law 
shall  receive  their  freedom.  11.  Continues  the  laws  then  in 
force. 

By  this  act  the  portion  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  33d 
parallel  is  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans*  all  of  which 
is  included  in  the  present  State  of  Louisiana. 

1805,  March  2.  Another  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
establish  a  government  within  the  Territory  of  Orleans.'  II. 
U.  S.  Stat.  322,  3  B.  &  D.  648,  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
"  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  secured  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  now  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Territory." 

1806,  c.  11,  of  the  territorial  legislation,  JPor  the  reguta- 

temporary .goTerDment  Sec.  2.  That  the  "military,  civil  and  judicial  powers " 
of  the  existing  goYemment  be  exercifted  under  the  Preeidenrs  direction  "for 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion."  II.  U.  S.  St  246  ;  8  B.  A  D.  662.  The  President's  proc- 
tarnation  of  Oct  27,  1810,  on  taking  possession,  among  reasons  for  the  act  men- 
tions facitities  ^ven  to  violations  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves.    XI.  U.S.  Stat  App.  761. 

*  The  reason  of  this  in  2  Hildr.  2d  Ser.  499. 

'  By  section  4,  the  executive  and  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gOTemor 
and  council ;  the  laws,  "  if  disapproved  by  Congress,  shall  thenceforth  have  no 
force." 

'  Sec.  7.  Provides  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State,  when  the 
"  free  inhabitants "  shall  be  sixty  thousand  in  number.  Provision  is  made  foir 
elections ;  but  neither  in  this  act,  nor  in  that  of  1804,  is  the  possessloii  M  the 
franchise  settled. 
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Hon  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  apprentices  and  indented  ser- 
vants.     .  An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  free  people 

of  color  from,  Hispaniola  and  other  French   islands  into 

the  Territory  of  Orleans.    ,  c.  33.  An  act  prescribing  the 

rules  and  conduct  to  he  observed  with  respect  to  negroes  and 
other  slaves  of  this  Territory.^  Sec.  1.  Slaves  to  have  the 
enjoyment  of  Sundays,  and  be  paid  when  they  work  on  that 
day ;  but  not  extending  to  slaves  in  specified  domestic  employ- 
ments. 2-6.  Begulating  food,  clothing,  care  of  sick,  &c.  7. 
Hours  of  rest  and  labor,  following  "  the  old  usages  of  the  Ter- 
ritory." (No  similar  provisions  appear  in  the  R.  S.)  8.  Dis- 
abled slaves  sold  at  auction  not  to  be  separated  from  some  of 
their  children.  (R.  S.  g  67.)  9.  Children  under  ten  years  not 
to  be  sold  separately  from  their  mothers.  •  (R.  S.  §  75.)  10. 
Slaves  real  estate.  11-14.  Certain  police  regulations.  15. 
"  As  the  person  of  a  slave  belongs  to  his  master,  no  slave  can 
possess  anything  in  his  own  right  or  dispose  in  any  way  of  the 
produce  of  his  industry  without  the  consent  of  his  master." 
16.  Slaves  shall  not  be  parties  in  civil  suits,  nor  witnesses 
against  whites.  17.  May  be  prosecuted  criminally.  18.  "Tlie 
condition  of  a  slave  being  merely  a  passive  one,  his  subordina- 
tion to  his  master  and  to  all  who  represent  him  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  modifi^iation  or  restriction  (except  in  what  can 
incite  the  said  slave  to  the  commission  of  crimes)  in  such  man- 
ner that  he  owes  to  his  master,  and  to  all  his  family,  a  respect 
without  bounds,  and  an  absolute  obedience,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently to  execute  all  the  orders  which  he  receives  from  him, 
his  said  master,  or  from  them."  19,  20,  21.  On  the  use  of 
fire-«rms  by  slaves  and  free  colored  persons.  (R.  S.  §  63.)  22. 
Compensation  -for  their  robberies.  23-37.  Respecting  runa- 
ways ;  how  pursued ;  if  they  will  not  surrender  may  be  fired 
upon.'  (R.  S.  §61.)  38.  Slaves  prohibited  trading  or  holding 
property.  39.  Penalty  for  not  providing  for  slaves.  40.  "  Free 
people  of  color  ought  never  to  insult  or  strike  white  people, 
nor  presume  to  conceive  themselves  equal  to  the  white ;  but 

>  This  is  popaUirly,  and  in  some  of  the  digests,  called  the  Black  Code — Codt 
Ncir. 

'  £aperonse  v.  Blcei  18  La.  567. 
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on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  yield  to  them  on  every  occasion, 
and  never  speak  or  answer  them  but  with  respect,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence."  An  act  on  crimes  and  offences  is  part  of  the  same 
Code.  41.  Directs  the  trial  of  slaves  for  capital  offences  by  a 
county  judge,  or  two  justices,  and  from  three  to  five  free- 
holders. 42.  Other  offences,  by  a  justice  and  freeholders. 
43,  44.  Regulations  of  trial*  45.  Evidence  of  free  Indians 
and  slaves*  under  oath  in  trials  of  slaves,  and  by  sec.  46,  like- 
wise in  all  causes  against  free  negroes,  &c.,  where  they  have  a 
jury  trial.  47.  Capital  crimes  declared.  48.  "Whites  conceal- 
ing goods  stolen  by  slaves.  49.  "  Any  slave  who  shall  willfully 
strike  his  master,  mistress,  or  his  or  her  child  or  children,  (or 
overseer,  by  a  law  of  1814,)  so  as  to  cause  a  contusion,  or  effu- 
sion or  shedding  of  blood,  shall  be  punished  with  death."  (R. 
S.  §  3.)  50.  Rebelling  against  overseers,  how  punished.  (R- 
S.  §14.)  51.  Slave,  for  any  killing,  or  for  causing  insurrec- 
tions, to  suffer  death.  52.  Payment  for  those  executed.  (Suppl. 
laws,  1818,  1830.)  53.  Procuring  witnesses  against  slaves. 
54.  Penalty  for  concealing  from  justice.  55.  Penalty  for  striking 
a  white  person.  (R.  S.  §  9.)  56.  Person  willfully  killing  a  slave 
to  be  tried  and  condemned  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory. For  cruel  punishments  a  fine  bet\vjjen  two  and  three 
himdred  dollars.  57.  Determining  responsibility  when  such 
act  is  not  witnessed.  58.  Penalty  for  not  keeping  an  over- 
seer. (R.  S.  §  73.)  5iL  Slave  disclosing  plots,  &c.,  to  be  re- 
warded with  freedom  and  a  sum  of  money.  60-62.  On  legal 
proceedings.  Supplementary  on  minor  points  are  acts  of  1807, 
c.  30,  about  overseers,  1809,  c.  24.  1811,  c.  14.  Slaves  may 
sell  goods  from  baskets  only.  1814,  c.  8,  sec.  1,  restricts  com- 
pensation for  death  of  slave.  2.  Includes  white  overseers  in 
the  intent  of  sec.  49  of  the  above  Code.  Of  the  same  year,  c. 
12,  for  maintaining  permanently  on  each  plantation  one  white 
person  for  every  thirty  slaves. 

1807,  c.  10.  Imposes  conditions  on  emancipation.    , 

c.  28,  is  entitled  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroe$ 

and  muloMoes  into,  (&c.    .  An  act  directing  proceedings 

for  freedom  by  persons  held  in  slavery.  Steele  &  McCampbell, 
^    Ark.  Dig.  1885,  p. 
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1808|  c.  31.  PreBcribing  the  formal  designation  of  free 
colored  people  in  pnblie  or  notarial  acts. 

1809|  c.  2.  An  act  to^  provide  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
daves  to  their  owners^  inhabitants  of  the  Spanieh  provinces 
adjacent  to  the  Territory  cf  Orleans.  Judges  and  justices 
authorized  to  hear  the  complaint,  &c. 

1810|  c.  20.  Concerning  importation  of  slaves  who  had 
committed  crimes  in  the  States.  Acts  of  1817, 1818,  contain 
additional  penalties,  and   prohibit  the  introduction  of  free 

blad^  who  may  have  committed  crimes.  (^- ,  c.  28.  An  act 

respecting  slaves  imported  into  this  Territory  in  violation  of 
the  Aci  of  Congress,  of  March  2,  1807,  provides  that  slaves 
unlawfully  imported  shall  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State:   ) 

1812,*  Jan.  22.  Constitution  of  the  State  adopted  by  a  con- 
vention of  representatives.  Preamble  recites  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1811,  and  declares  its  object  "  in  order  to  secure  to  all  the 
citizens  thereof  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  (afin 
d^assurer  k  tons  les  citoyehs  qui  habitent  ce  territoire  la  jouis- 
sance  des  droits  attaches  ^  I'existence,  ^  la  liberty,  et  aux  pro- 

pri^tes).    Art.  11.  sec.  8.  Suffrage  limited  to  whites.    ,  c. 

12.  Authorizing  a  militia  corps  of  free  men  of  color,  com- 
manded by  a  white.    1815,  c.  24,  allows  a  police  corps  of  free 
blacks  in  Natchitoches. 

,  1816|  c.  4.  Punishment  of  masters  of  vessels  attempting 
to  carry  off  slaves,  or  allowing  them  to  conceal  themselves. 
(See  1805,  on  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  amended  1806.)  Ad- 
ditional securities  in  act  of  1835,  An.  L.  p.  152,  R  S.  §§  32- 

37.    ,  c.  43,  sec.  1.  No  slave  to  be  admitted  as  witness  in 

matters  civil  or  criminal  against  a  white.  2.  Or  against  a  free 
person  of  color,  unless  charged  with  raising  insurrection,  &c. 
6.  A  free  person  of  color  assaulting  or  insulting  a  white  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  or  fine.     Other  sections  of  penal 

■  Feb.  20,  1811.  An  act  enabling  the  people  of  the  Territory  "to  form  a  Con- 
eiituUon  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State,  (be.  II. 
Sl«t  U.  S.  641,  4  B.  <&  D.  328.  Sec.  2  designates  the  persons  who  shall  vote. 
A:pgil  8,  ltl2.  An  act  for  the  admusion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
md  to  €xUnd  the  lam  if  the  UnUed  State*  to  th4s  said  StaU,  II.  Stat  U.  S.  701.  4  B. 
Jc  P.  40S.  Apifl  14.  An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  II. 
U.  SL  SUi.  706,  makes  the  Pearl  River  the  eastern  boundary. 
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law.  An  act  of  1823  provides  for  the  trial  of  slaves  accused  of 
any  crime  by  the  i)arish  jndge  and  six  freeholders.  Tlie  above 
laws  are  in  Martin's  Digest,  of  1816,  and  in  Lislet's  Digests. 
Supplementary  are  acts  of  1826,  1827,  establishing  depots  for 
the  detention  and  sale  of  runaway  slaves.  2  Lislet's  D.  389. 
lQ2b.—The  Civil  Codii.  Book  I.  Of  Persona.  Title  I. 
Of  the  distinction  of  pcrso7i8.  Art.  35.  "  A  slave  is  one  who 
is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master 
may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry,  and  his  labor: 
he  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything  but 
what  must  belong  to  his  master."  36.  "  Manumitted  persons 
are  those  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  are  legally  made  free."' 
37.  "  Slaves  for  a  time,  or  statu  liberie  are  those  who  have  ac- 
quired the  right  of  being  free  at  a  time  to  come,  or  on  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  fulfilled,  or  in  a  certain  event  which  has  not 
happened,  but  who,  in  the  meantime,  remain  in  a  state  of  slav- 
ery." o8.  "  Freemen  are  those  who  have  i)reserved  their  natural 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  who  have  the  right  of  doing  whatever  is 
not  forbidden  by  law."  Title  VI. — Of  master  and  servant,  Ch. 
1.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  sei^ants.  Art.  155.  "  There  are  in  this 
State  two  classes  of  servants,  to  wit :  the  free  servants  and  the 
slaves."  Ch.  2.  Of  free  servants.  Art.  lo6-171.  Ch.  3.  Of 
slaves.  Art.  172-11)0.  Art.  172.  Police  and  criminal  law  to  be 
specially  fixed  by  the  legislature.  173.  "  The  slave  is  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  ot*  his  master,  who  may  correct  and  chastise 
him,  th(»ugli  not  with  unusual  rigor,  nor  so  as  to  maim  or  mu- 
tilate him,  or  to  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  loss  of  life,  or  to 
cause  his  death."'  174-177.  Enumerating  the  various  disabil- 
ities of  slaves,  among  which,  that  he  can  not  contract  "  except 
as  to  his  ownemanci[)ation."  178-181.  As  to  the  responsibility 
of  masters  in  respect  to  the  actions  of  slaves.  182.  '*  Slaves 
cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  and  their 
nuuriages  do  not  produce  any  of  the  civil  eftects  which  result 
from  Buch  contract."  *    183.  "  Children  born  of  a  mother  then 


r  In  0  Uaatbly  Uiw  Ttcp.  p.  290  (1853),  charge  to  grand  jury  by  Jndge 
t  of  alft  V  OB. 
|ftl&>,  ^  Martin,  669 : — the  marriage  of  a  fllave  has  its  civil 
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in  a  state  of  slavery,  whether  married  or  not,  follow  the  con-  "^ 
dition  of  their  mother."    184-192.  On  the  conditions  on  which 
manumission  may  take  place.     193.    "  The  slave  who  has  ac-/ 
quired  the  right  to  be  free  at  a  future  time,  may  receive  prop- 
erty by  gift"    194.  Such  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  State,/ 
and  may  appear  in  court  to  claim  protection.    196.  The  child  y 
of  a  statu  libera  becomes  free  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  mother's 
freedom,  even  if  the  mother  dies  before  that  time.' 

1828|  c.  11. — An  net  to  repeal  the  act  to  prohibit  the  intra- 
duction  of  slaves  for  sale  into  this  State.  No  particular  stat- 
ute is  designated.  Tlie  only  acts  of  this  description  then  ex- 
isting seem  to  have  been  those  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  who  had  committed  crimes.  See  law  of  1810.  That 
such  are  referred  to,  appears  from  the  act  of  1829,  c.  24, — An 
act  reloitive  to  the  introdtiction  of  slaves  and  for  other  purposes^ 
containing  various  precautions  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  such  slaves,  (^ec.  15, 16,  forbid  the  introduction  of  children,  i 
under  ten  years,  without  their  mothers,  Repealed  by  act  off, 
1831,  c.  30j) 

1830. — An  act  to  prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  enter-  '^ 
ing  into  this  State^  and  for  other  purposes.  Laws,  p.  90,  sec.  1. 
Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  arrived  since  Jan.,  1825,  to  depart 
within  sixty  days.  2.  One  year's  imprisonment  for  non-com- 
pliance, and  for  life  at  hard  labor  for  the  second  offence.  5. 
Negro  and  mulatto  seamen  remaining  longer  tlian  tliirty  days 

subjected  to  like  penalty.    .  An  a^t  to  punish.^  &c.     "  That 

whosoever  shall  write,  print,  publish,  or  distribute  anything 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  discontent  among  the  free  colored 
population  of  the  State  or  insubordination  among  the  slaves 
therein,"  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 

^  II  luid  been  80  held  in  Catin  v.  D'Orgenoy  (1820),  8  Martin,  218.  But,  since 
\Wl,  it  seems  even  the  children  of  those  who,  before  the  act  of  that  year  forbid- 
ding emancipation,  wore  iiaiu  libera,  are  slaves  for  life.  Pauline  v.  Hubert,  14 
•  Ia.  An.  161.  "  The  child  of  a  ntatu  libera,  who,  by  Art.  1 96  of  the  code,  is  to  be- 
like at  the  time  fixed  for  the  enfraDchisement  of  the  mother,  requires  the 
it  of  the  public  authorities  to  her  emancipation,  and  since  the  act  of  1867 
'on  cannot  be  effected.'*    See,  also,  Marshall  r.  Watrigant,  18  Ia 

, J  the  question  arose  of  the  effect  of  the  law  of  another  State  from 

V  wUflii  the  afate  iiUra  had  been  removed.    The  court jraa  not  unanimone  in  either 
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life,  or  suflFer  death.  2.  "  Whosoever  shall  make  use  of  lan- 
guage in  any  pablic  discourse,  from  the  bar,  the  bench,  Ae 
stage,  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever ;  or  whosoever 
shall  make  use  of  language  in  private  discourses  or  convena- 
tions,  or  shall  make  use  of  signs  or  actions  '*  tending,  &c.,  as 
above,  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner  (R.  S.,  §§  27-30).    8. 

/^"That  all  persons  who  shall  teach,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  any  slave  in  this  State  to  read  or  write,"  shall  be  im- 

^  prisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twelve  months.     6, 7. 
I  For  compelling  free  colored  persons  to  leave  the  State  (act  of 

^1831,  c.  46,  excepts  those  of  orderly  lives  who  have  not  entered 
'the  State  in  violation  of  law).  8.  Penalty  for  introducing  free 
person  as  a  slave.  9.  Punishment  of  any  white  person  who  shall 
publish  or  use  language  "  with  the  intent  to  disturb  the  peace 
or  security  of  the  same,  in  relation  to  the  slaves  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  or  diminish  that  respect  which  is  commanded  to 
free  people  of  color  by,  &c.,  or  destroy  that  line  of  distinction 
which  the  law  has  established  between  the  several  classes  of 
this  community."    10.  Owners  emancipating  slaves  must  give 

-i:Jiecurity  for  their  leaving  the  State.    (An  exception  by  act  of 
f  1831,  c.  46,  sec.  2,  when  the  emancipation  is  for  "  long,  faith- 
|ful,  or  important  services,"  "  with  consent  of  the  police  jury  of 
the  parish.") 

183 1-2,  c.  1 . — An  act  relative  to  the  introduction  of  da/veSj 
amended  by  an  act  of  the  same  session,  and  one  in  1833,  con- 
taining numerous  minor  provisions  and  exceptions  connected 
with  the  leading  purpose  that  slaves  shall  not  be  introduced 
except  by  persons  immigrating  to  reside,  and  citizens  who  may 
become  owners,  "provided  that  the  slaves  were  not  purchased 
in  the  States  of  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  or  in  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  or  in  Florida,"  provide  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  introduced  contrary  to  this,  but  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
State.  These  acts  repealed  by  act  of  1834,  Jan.  2,  Annual 
Laws,  p.  6. 

1839,  c.  45. — An  act  to  prevent  the  carrying  away  of 
slaves^  and  for  other  pwrposea.  Requires  a  bond  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  seamen,  for  the  value  of 
slaves  who  may  be  unlawfully  shipped.     (Amending  is,  an  act 
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of  1843,  c.  58.)  4.  The  owner  and  the  master,  as  well  as  the 
vessel,  made  "  liable  to  the  owner  of  any  slave  so  taken  out  of 
the  State,  for  the  value  of  the  slave." 

1840,  c.  80. — An  act  to  amend  the  several  a^ta  passed  for 
tJie  purpose  of  preventing  slan^es from  being  transported  or  con- 
ducted out  of  the  State  against  the  will  of  their  owners,  1. 
Declares  the  presumption  of  law  against  the  master,  of  inten- 
tion to  transport,  if  the  slaves  are  found  on  board.  2,  4.  Im- 
poses a  fine,  besides  liability  for  value,  on  the  owners  and  mas- 
ters.    3.  Gives  the  slave-owner  "a  tacit  privilege  on  the  ship." 

1841-2,  c.  123. — An  act  more  effecticaUy  to  prevent  free 
persons  of  color  from  entering  this  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Sec.  1.  Forbids  free  negroes,  &c.,  coming  on  board  any 
vessel  either  as  passengers  or  as  employees.  If  such  come 
they  are  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  ship  leaves — the  ship  pay- 
ing expenses.  2.  Security  is  to  be  given  by  the  master ;  other- 
wise, the  owners  made  liable  to  penalty  of  1,000  dollars.  3. 
If  not  carried  away  by  the  vessel,  they  are  to  be  transported 
from  the  State  by  the  sheriff.  4.  Penalty  by  imprisonment 
for  returning.  5.  Duty  of  harbor-masters,  &c.  6.  Penalty 
for  introducing  such  persons,  by  fine ;  and  imprisonment  for 
the  second  offence.  7.  Penalty  for  harboring  such  persons 
(R.S.,  §.^99-103).  tlThis  is  not  to  prevent  free  persons  of 
color,  natives  of  the  State,  or  resident  since  1825,  from  leav- 
ing or  returning,  "provided  they  shall  not  have  established/ 
their  domicil  in  a  free  State  of  the  Union"  (E.  S.,  §  98))  "<&.  No 
inhabitant  shall  carry  his  slave  into  a  State  or  country  where 
slaTery  is  not  tolerated  Ji  10.  "  Tliat  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  an  inhabitant  of  this  State 
of  hiB  right  of  property  in  a  slave  who,  contrary  to  the  consent 
and  will  of  his  master,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
State  iuto  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  foreign 
country  where  slavery  does  not  exist ;  and  that  said  owner,  in 
case  he  shall  recover  the  possession  of  his  slave,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  his  full  property,  and  that  said  slave  shall  never  be 
admitted  to  claim  his  freedom  as  resulting  from  the  fact  of  his 
haTing  aet  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  any  State,  Territory,  or 
foraigii  country  where  slavery  is  not  acknowledged,  all  laws  to 
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the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  that  the  owner  of  any  such 
slave  shall  be  subject  to  none  of  the  penalties  or  dispositions 
contemplated  in  this  act,"  &c.  (R.  S.,  §  81.)  11.  Masters  of 
vessels  arriving  must  report  to  the  mayor  tlie  free  negroes  on 
board.  12,  13.  Make  it  unlawful  "  to  bring  into  this'State  any 
slave  entitled  to  freedom  at  a  future  period,  or  a  statu  Itber^'^ 
or  to  purchase  such.  14.  All  "  statu  liheH^^^  when  they  be- 
come free,  shall  be  transported.    (R.  S.,  §§  95,  96.) 

1843,  c.  73,  amending,  permits  free  blacks,  who  have  re- 
sided since  1838,  to  remain,  on  giving  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter, with  bonds  to  obey  the  laws,  and  being  registered.* 

1846,  c.  137. — Relative  to  trial  of  slaves.  Amend,  by 
1847,  c.  260.  Establishing  tribunals  composed  of  two  justices 
and  ten  slave-owners  for  the  trial  of  slaves  accused  of  capital 
crimes,  and  the  proceedings. 

1846,  c.  189. — An  act  to  protect  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
In  the  State  of  Loiiisiaiia^ "  enacts  that  from  the  passage  of  this 
act  no  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  freedom  under  the 
pretence  that  he  or  she  has  been,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  his  or  her  owner,  in  a  country  where  slavery  does  not  exist,' 
or  in  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  is  prohibited."  (R.  S., 
§81.) 

1848,  c.  287,  and  extra  Ses.,  c.  95. — Amending  police  reg- 
ulations also  of  1852,  c.  27,  against  gambling  with  slaves,  and 
c.  326,  on  trading  with  slaves. 

*  The  State  v.  Levy  (1850\  6  La.  Ann.  64 : — ^That  free  negroes  are  nnder  no  in- 
competency as  witnessed.  Per  curiam  : — "  Our  legiplation  and  jarispmdcnce  upon 
this  subject  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  slave  States  generally,  in  which  the 
rule  contended  for  prevails.  This  difference  of  public  policy  has  no  doubt  risen 
from  the  different  condition  of  that  clasd  of  persons  in  this  State.  At  the  date  of 
our  earliest  legislation  as  a  Territory,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  free  persons 
of  color  constituted  a  numerous  class.  In  some  districts  thev  are  respectable 
from  their  intelligence,  industry,  and  habits  of  good  order.  Many  of  them  are 
enlightened  by  educiition,  and  the  instances  are  by  no  means  rare  m  which  they 
are  Targe  property-holders.  So  far  from  being  in  that  degraded  state  which  ren- 
ders them  unworthy  of  belief,  they  are  such  persons  as  courts  and  juries  would 
not  hesitate  to  beheve  under  oath.  Moreover,  this  numerous  class  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  our  laws ;  but  that  protection  would  in  many  instances  be  iUn- 
Hory,  and  the  gravest  offences  against  their  persons  and  property  might  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  by  wliite  persons,  if  the  rule  of  exclusion  contended  for 
wore  recog^red,"  «tc. 
/  *  In  Liza  v.  Puissant  (1852),  7  La.  Ann.  80,  the  same  is  maintained,  na-a  doc- 
trine of  international  private  law,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  intention  of  the 
'  owner  to  acquire  a  domiciL  The  earlier  cases  are  there  referred  to'  ns  learinff  the 
question  subject  to  a  doubt  which  was  removed  by  the  statute. 
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• 

1862,  c.  815. — Concerning  the  emancipation  of  slan)e8  in 
this  State.  Permits  emancipation  only  on  condition  that  they 
be  sent  out  of  the  United  States. 

1854,  c.  215. — A  new  act  for  compensation  in  certain  cases 
for  slaves  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisonment. 

1856,  c.  308. — An  act  relative  to  slaves  and  free  colored 
persons^  contains  one  hundred  sections,  digested  from  the 
existing  statutes,  repeals  all  conflicting  laws  '^  and  all  laws  on 
the  same  subject  matter,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  civil 
code  or  code  of  practice.  Sec.  29.  On  using  language  calcu- 
lated to  produce  discontent  and  insubordination,  includes  the 
oflfence  of  "being  knowingly  instrumental  in  bringing  into 
this  State  any  paper,  pamphlet  or  book  having  such  ten- 
dency." 

1856. — ^In  the  Revised  Statutes,*  under  the  title  Black 
Code^  the  law  is  given  under  the  heads :  Crimes  and  oflences 
committed  by  slaves  and  free  colored  persons;  §§1-17.  Of- 
fences against  slaves,  Indians,  and  free  persons  of  color ;  §§  18 
-38.  Trial,  punishment,  and  compensating  for  slaves  executed ; 
§§  39-60.  Trial  of  slaves  accused  of  capital  crimes  in  New 
Orleans ;  §§  61-66.  Eights,  duties,  &c.,  of  owners  of  slaves  ; 
§§  67-76.  Emancipation  of  slaves;  §§  77-81.  Runaway 
slaves ;  §§  82-93.  Free  persons  of  color  and  statu  liberi ; 
§§  94-105.  These  provisions,  in  their  phraseology  and  general 
scope,  appear  to  resemble  the  newer  codes  of  the  other  slave- 
holding  States.  Whether  the  existing  law  of  that  State,  in 
respect  to  slaves,  is  materially  different  from  the  earlier  law,  it 
would,  however,  be  diflScult  to  say. 

1867,  c.  69.  Declares  that  thereafter  no  slave  shall  be 


*  Landry  v.  Klopman,  13  La.  Ann.,  845,  where  a  runaway  slave  from  •Louisiana 
had  been  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  there  sold  after  advertisement,  according  to 
the  Uw8  of  that  State,  held  that  the  title  was  divested  therehy,  and  that  such 
le^itlation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  not  in  conflict  with  any  right  of  the 
LonlriAna  owner,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  law  of  Congress 
relating  to  fogitire  slaves,  being  within  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  oonrt 
rely  on  Stor/s  opinion  in  Prigg's  case. 

•In  B.  S.,  pp.  171,  172,  are  found  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  on  demand,  with  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  and  the  Governor  is  authorizcdj  at  his  discretion,  to  deliver  up 
persons  demimded. 
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emancipated  in  tliis  State.*    ,  c.  181.  A  new  act  on  run- 
away slaves.    ,  c.  187.  A  new  act  respecting  buying  from 

slaves.    ,  c.  232.    A  new  act  on  crimes  by  slaves,  and  pro- 
ceeding's in  trials  for  snch. 

1859,  c.  275. — An  act  to  permit  free  persons  of  African 
descent  to  select  their  masters  and  become  slaves  for  life.  Pe- 
tition to  be  made  to  tlje  district  court,  which  shall  decree,  on 
being  satisfied  of  the  absence  of  fraud  or  collusion,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  master.  Children  under  ten  years,  of  mothers 
thus  enslaved,  become  slaves.' 

§  50 7.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Missoubi. 

The  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  not  included  in  the 
Territory  of  Orleans  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  26,  1804,' 
was,  by  sections  12,  13,  of  the  same  act,  designated  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  the  executive  and  legislative 
power  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory ;  it 
being  provided  that  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the  District  shonld 
continue  "until  altered,  modified,  or  rei)ealed"  by  said  gov- 
ernor and  judges,  whose  legislation  waste  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

1804,  Oct.  1.  A  law  of  the  District  of  Louisiana  of  this 
date  is  the  leading  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  States  formed  within  that  District ;  it  contains  the 
police  regulations  at  that  time  common  in  the  southern  States, 
against  wandering  without  papers,  using  arms,  meetings,  &c., 
defines  conspiracy,  &c.  One  section  provides  that "  if  any  negro 
or  other  slave  shall  prej)are,  exhibit,  or  administer  any  medi- 
cine whatsoever,  it  shall  be  felony,  unless  it  shall  appear  to 

*  Marftliall  v.  Watric^nt,  13  La.  Ann.  Cl*.>.  Sinoo  tliis  net,  the  rijjht  of  a  statu 
libera  to  fpeedom  cannot  be  recognized.  See  the  present  policy  of  the  Stat«  de- 
clarod,  and  this  statute  niaint-ained,  in  Deshotels  v.  Soileau,  14  La.  Ann.  K.  745. 
Pauline  r.  Hubert,  ib.  101.  I*ri<'e  v.  Kay,  ib.  ft97.  in  Jamison  v,  Bridare,  ib.  31 : — 
"  As  emancipation  is  now  prohibited,  plaintiff  cannot  prosecute  this  suit  for  his 
ft-oodom."  Brown  r.  Kaby,  ib.  \\,cap. : — *'  A  shive  claiming  to  bo  a  statu  Uber, 
whose  master  is  a  resident  of  another  State,  caimot  have  her  rights  judicially  in- 
vestij^^ated  in  this  State.  She  should  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  her 
master  is  domiciliated.  Under  our  present  law  no  slave  can  be  emancipated,  aod 
a  slave's  right  to  freedom  cannot  be  established  here  according  to  the  laws  of 
another  State." 

'  A  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  declared,  Jan.  26,  1860, 
mn  Ordinance  of  Secession  similar  to  those  shortly  before  passed  by  conyentiona 
'    other  Bouthem  States. 

*AnU,p,nii. 
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have  been  without  ill  intent  nor  attended  by  bad  consequences." 
Not  to  apply  to  slaves  acting  under  order.  Fines  are  im- 
posed on  masters  of  vessels  carrying  away  slaves.  A  section 
declares  Vail  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves  in  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature within  this  District  shall  be  held,  taken,  and  adjudged 
to  be  personal  estate."  Another  permits  emancipation  by  will 
or  other  writing.  Other  provisions  relate  to  runaways  and 
emancipated  slaves.  See  Steele  and  McCampbell's  Digest  of 
1835,  p.  520,  citing  from  L.  L.  T.  t'he  same  digest  gives,  of  the 
same  date,  an  act  providing  punishment  by  whipping,  "  of  a 
negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  who  shall  at  any  time  lift  his 
hand  in  opposition  to  any  person  not  being  a  negro  or  mulatto." 
See  also  p.  27  of  Vol.  I.  Laws  of  the  District  and  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  and  State  of  Missouri  up  to  1824, 
in  two  volumes,  ed.  1842.  Ch.  3 — By  the  governor  and  judges 
of  Indiana  Territory. 

The  District  was  constitute  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
under  a  separate  government  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  1805.* 

1812,  June  4.  The  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  constituted 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  by  act  of  Congress  of  this  date.*  Sec. 
14.  Contains  provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  Rights.  15. 
Enumerated  limitations  on  the  local  legislature.  16.  Continues 
the  former  laws  of  the  Territory. 

Missouri  laws  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1804  are — of 
1817,  Jan.  22 ;  see  Yol^  L  Laws,  &c.  (above  cited),  p.  499,  c.  187 ; 
of  1822,  Dec.  9,  ib.  p.  957,  c.  399,  substituting  a  fine  as  penalty 
instead  of  whipping  for  dealing  with  slaves. 

1816,  Jan.  19.  An  act  adopting  the  common  law  of  En- 
gland and  English  statutes  prior  to  4th  of  Jas.  I.,  so  far  as 
not  contrary  to  the  law  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  this  Territory.  (Re-enacted  Feb.  12,  1825.) 
.  An  act  on  crimes,  &c.,  makes  whipping  the  only  punish- 

*  n.  St.  U.  S.  831 ;  8  B.  A  D.  668 :— The  lej^islative  power  is  vested  in  the 
goremor  and  three  judges.  Any  law  declared  invalid  which  may  be  inconsistent 
whb  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  legislation  to 
be  flobiect  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  ' 

•  II.  St  U.  8.  743  ;  4  B.  A  D.  438:— By  sec.  6  a  legislative  assembly  is  pro- 
Tided  for;  the  electors  to  be  "  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Modify- 
iag  ia  act  of  1816,  Ap.  29.    IlL  St.  U.  S.  328;  6  B.  A  D.  136. 
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nient  of  slaves  for  offences  not  capitally  punishable.     (Vol.  I. 
Laws,  above  cited,  p.  478,  c.  1685, 16.) 

1820/  June  12.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  adopt- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
present  State.'  Art,  1,  sec.  10,  limits  the  elective  franchise  to 
white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States.  27.  "  In  prosecutions 
for  crimes,  slaves  shall  not  be  deimved  of  an  imi)artial  trial  by 
jury,  and  a  slave  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  shall  suffer  the 
same  degree  of  punishment,  and  no  other,  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  a  free  white  person  for  a  like  offence ;  and  courts  of 
justice  before  whom  slaves  shall  be  tried  shall  assign  them 
counsel  for  their  defence."  28.  "  Any  person  who  shall  mali- 
ciously deprive  of  life  or  dismember  a  slave,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted  for  the  like  offence  if  it  were 
committed  on  a  free  white  person."  Art.  XIII.  is  a  Bill  of 
Kights  attributing  rights  to  '*  the  people,"  others  to  "  every 
person."  The  words,  all  free^jjen,  are  not  employed,  but  life, 
liberty,  etc.,  are  not  attributed  to  all  as  natural,  &c. 

*  Tlie  liiidts  of  the  proposed  State  and  the  roprosentation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  constituent  asseiid)ly  or  (.'onvention  >ht«'  tixed  by  the  act  of  CongrcM  of 
March  rt,  IK  20.  An  net  to  tfnfhoriy'  the  iteoj^Ie  of  Minsouri  TeiTitorjt  to  form  m  Con- 
.stiti'tion  and  Stutr  tft'wrnment,  aud  for  th(  admi&xion  of  truck  State  into  thf  Vniom 
on  on  iifuuf  foofhtt;  irith  thf  orhjinui  IStott's,  and  to  prohihit  Alnviry  in  certain  Territo- 
rhs.     III.  Stait  V.  S.  r.l5;  T.  B.  <t  1).  4.'i5. 

-  Ill  Aft.  III.  see.  2t»,  it  i-»  declared: — "Tlie  peneral  as.sendjly  shall  have  no 
power  to  pasH  law.-* :  1.  For  the  einaiicipatiori  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owner-'  i»r  without  eonipen.'*atin;j  them.  2.  To  prevent  bona  tide  emifcrants  brinj*- 
inic  from  the  other  States,"  ttc.,  ••  .«uch  persons  us  'may  there  be  deemed  to  be 
slaves  so  loni^  as  any  persons  of  the  same  <les<Tiption  are  aHowed  to  be  held  as 
rtlavrs  by  the  laws  of  this  State.*'  They  hhall  have  power:  1.  To  prohibit  the 
introdutrtion  of  slaves  who  have  committed  crimes  in  other  States,  Ac.  2.  To  pro- 
hibit thf  introduction  of  slaves  for  speculation  or  as  **  an  article  of  trade  or  mer- 
chandise." ',\.  To  prevent  the  inlroduetit.n  of  «laves  imported  into  the  I'mled 
Stati'-  contrary  to  law.  A.  To  permit  emancipation  on  g^vine:  security.  Ac. 
It  Phall  be  their  duty  to  p:iss  laws:  1.  "To  prevent  free  nejfroes  and  niulat- 
toes  from  coming  to  and  settlinij  in  thi.s  State  under  any  pretext  whati»oever.'*  2. 
*'Tt)  obli^je  the  ()wners  «>f  .slaves  to  treat  tluMU  with  humanity  and  to  ubatain  from 
all  injuries  to  them  extending:  to  life  or  limb." 

Kesolution.  March  2.  1S21.  "  providing  fiT  the  a<lmis.*i>ion  of  tlie  State  of  Mis- 
Houri  into  tlie  Union  on  a  certain  condition."  III.  Stat.  W  S.  C-15;  ♦>  H.  A  D.  590. 
'*  Rtml.vti{,  iV'c,  That  Mi>souri  shall  be  admitted  into  tliis  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
Infr  with  the  orif^nal  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  ujmmi  the  fundanieuUd  con- 
dition that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty -sixth  section  of  the  third  Article  of  tbd 
Constitution  Kubmitted  on  the  part  of  said  Stiite  to  Uon^rre^s  shall  never  be  coii- 
■tmed  to  aothorize  the  passairi>  of  any  law.  and  that  no  law  shall  l>e  passi*d  in  con- 
fannity  thereto  by  wldeliany  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  I  nion  shaU  be 
|^^|diiaBd  from  tho  eiyoyme'ut  of  any  of  the  privilegt^s  and  immunities  to  which 
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1823. — An  act  supplementary  to  the  territorial  law  of 
1804,  prohibits  dealing  with  slaves.  R.  L.  of  1826,  p.  746  ;  and 
an  act  respecting  patrols,  &c.  Sec.  2  declares  penalty  on 
ferrymen  carrying  slaves  without  pass.    lb.  747. 

1824^  Dec.  30.  An  act  to  enable  persons  held  in  slavery 
to  sue  for  their  freedom.  Rev.  L.  of  1825,  p.  404.  Recog- 
nizances required  of  the  defendant,  but  not  of  the  petitioner. 
Another  act  with  the  same  title  in  1835,  amended  by  laws  of 
1841,  p.  146,  law  of  1855.    R.  S.  809.* 

1825. — An  act  to  provide  for  apprehending  and  securing 
runaway  slaves.    R.  L.  of  1825,  p.  747. 

1831. — An  act  to  change  the  manner  of  trying  slaves. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  persons  having  a  limited  title  in 

slaves  from  carrying  them  out  of  the  State.     Sees.  L.  p.  95. 

1835. — An  act  concerning  slaves^  seems  intended  as  the 
leading  act :  amended  by  Laws  of  1841,  pp.  146,  147.  A  re- 
vision of  this  year  includes  the  ordinary  titles.  Under  the 
title  Fttgitive9  from  justice^  s^.  19-30^  is  a  law  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  fugitives  from  labor  on  claim,  similar  in  all  provisions 
to  the  law  of  Arkansas,  of  1838.  (Seejpt>«^,  p.  172.)  The  same 
law  is  re-enacted  in  the  Rev.  of  1845,  p.  537,  and  R.  S.  of  1855, 
p.  813.  Sec.  28  declares  that  no  person  shall  take  or  remove 
any  such  fugitive  from  tliis  State,  or  do  any  act  towards  such 
removal,  unless  authorized  so  to  do,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 


\  citizen  \a  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  Frovithd, 
that  the  leeislatore  of  the  said  State  by  a  solemn  public  act  shall  declare  the  assent 
of  the  ssid  State  to  the  said  fundamental  condition  and  shall,"*  Ac.  From  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  proyision  intended  under  the  designation — 
the  4t]i  clause  of  the  26th  Section  of  the  3d  Article  of  the  State  Constitution — is 
the  first  clause  of  the  third  subdivision  of  that  Article,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
legialature  to  pass  laws  ag^ainst  the  immigration  of  free  blacks. 

The  assent  of  the  State  was  given  in  A  Solemn  Public  Att  deelarinp,  <tc.,  June 
26,  1821,  reciting  a  virtual  assent  to  the  condition  proposing  to  become  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  assent  could  in  no  wise  affect  the  powers  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See  the  introductories  in  editions  of 
Missoari  laws. 

By  act  of  March  1«,  1822,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  are  extended  to  the 
8Ute  of  Missouri.    UI.  Stat.  U.  S.  658. 

'  The  plaintiff,  if  successful,  is  not  entitled  to  damages.  Tnimell  v.  Adam,  2 
Bliasouri  R.  155.    Gordon  v.  Duncan,  8  lb.  885. 

*  Empowering  the  governor  to  surrender  on  demand.  An  act  of  1824,  Dec. 
18.  had  aothorixed  the  executive  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice  when  de- 
nunded  conformably  to  the  act  of  Congress.  The  same  in  1  Rev.  L.  of  1825, 
pi  406. 
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of  this  act.  29.  Every  person  violating  this  section  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

1837. — An  act  to  prohibit  the  ptiblicattoi}^  circulatwn^ 
(md promulgation  of  the  abolition  doctrines.  An.  Laws,  p.  3, 
in  one  section:  providing  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

1843. — An  act  to  prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  en- 
tering the  State,  &c.,  Ann.  L.  pp.  66,  68.  Provides  for  their 
being  carried  out,  and  punishes  their  return  by  imprisonment ; 
prohibits  bringing  slaves  entitled  to  freedom  at  a  future  time, 
with  exception  as  to  natives  of  the  State,  "provided  they 
have  not  established  their  domicil  in  some  free  State  of  this 
Union  ; "  requires  resident  negroes  to  procure  a  license  to  re- 
main.      .  An  act  to  prohibit  sale  of  poisons  to  slaves  and 

minors.  lb.  102.    .  An  act  respecting  nmaway  slaves,  and 

punislunent  for  enticing  away  slaves  from  their  owners.  lb.  133. 

1846. — A  revision  containing  the  usual  titles,  amended  by 
act  of  1847.  An.  L.  p.  104:,  requires  resident  free  negroes  to 
procure  licenses  to  remain.' 

1847. — An  act  respecting  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulal- 
toes.  An.  L.  p.  103.  Sec.  1.  "  No  person  shall  keep  or  teach 
any  scliool  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  read- 
ing or  writing  in  this  State."  2.  Forbids  religious  meetings 
of  negroes,  &c.,  unless  some  justice,  constable,  <Src.,  be  present 
"  to  prevent  all  seditious  speeches  and  disorderly  conduct  of 
every  kind."  3.  Such  schools  and  meetings  declared  unlaw- 
ful assemblages,  4.  Prohibits  absolutely  the  migration  inte 
the  State  of  any  free  black.     5,  6.  Declares  the  penalties. 

1856. — Revised  Statutes.  The  earlier  laws  appear,  in  the 
titles  Slaves,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes,  to  have  undergone  no 
alteration.     See  the  Compiler's  notes,  pp.  1093, 1471. 

1856-7.' — An  act  declaring  free  negroes,  excepting  hands 

'  In  the  cAfie  of  Hatfield,  a  free  roan  of  color,  who  had  resided  six  years  in  St 
Louis,  liaving  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  free  parents,  committed  for  coats,  it 
was  ufj^ed  that  the  State  had  no  power  to  require  of  any  citizen  of  PennsylTania 
to  obtain  a  licunse  before  he  could  become  a  resident  of  MissourL  The  2d  aec 
of  the  4th  art.  of  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  relied  on;  also  the  reso- 
lution of  C  jngress  declaring  the  fundamental  condition  for  the  admission  of  Mia- 
souri.    Judge  Krum  discharged  the  negro.    8  West.  L.  Journ.  (July,  1S46),  477. 

'  An  act  providing  for  the  enslavement  of  free  negroes  in  certain  cases  being 
submitted  from  the  assembly  to  Governor  Stewart,  was  returned  by  him,  March  16, 
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on  steamboats,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  going 
to  any  free  State  or  Territory  and  returning  to  Missouri.  Ann. 
L.  p.  82. 

§568.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  Territory  of  Arkansas  had  been  included  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri  before  1819.* 

1819,  Aug.  3.  The  first  act  of  the  governor  and  judges 
declaring  the  general  laws  of  Missouri  Territory  to  be  in  force. 
Laws  of  Ark.  T.  by  Steele  and  McCampbell,  ed.  1835,  p.  70. 

1825,  Oct.  20.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  several  laws 
ameeming  slaves.  A  short  act  providing  for  local  patrols, 
and  a  tax  on  slaves  for  expenses.  Act  of  1827,  Oct.  31,  on 
the  same  subject.    lb. 

1836. — Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas."  Art.  11. 
sec.  1.  Tliat  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  (fee.  10.  No  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned,  &c.  Art.  II.  2.  Restricts  the  suflfrage  to 
whites.* 

I860,  with  objections :  among  which,  that  in  providing  for  judgment  against 
Boch  negroes,  ic,  on  a  summary  proceeding  before  a  single  judicial  officer,  the 
act  was  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  trial  by  jury  before  de- 
privation of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  the  State  Constitution,  Art.  18,  sec. 
8.  t.  The  governor  cites  case  of  Doran  and  Ryan,  1  Dame's  Ky.  R.  331,  and  9 
Dame^e  R.  447.  He  objected  also  to  another  feature  of  the  bill  "  as  anomalous  and 
impracticable  "  in  its  character :  which  was,  that  it  gave  a  right  to  the  negroes, 
after  becoming  slaves,  to  sell  their  property  before  possessed  and  dispose  of  the 
proceeds. 

*  March  2,  1819.  An  act  tstahlifihing  a  separate  territorial  povernment  in  the 
tomihem  part  of  the  Territtn-y  of  Missouri.  IIL  Stat.  U.  S.  498,  6  B.  i&  D.  886. 
1820,  April  21.  An  act  relative  to  the  Arkansas  Territory,  III.  Stat  U.  S.  665,  6 
B.  A  D.  485,  provides  that  the  act  of  .lune  4,  1812,  modified  by  the  act,AprU  29, 
1816,  shaU  be  considered  applicable  to  this  Territory.    Ante,  p.  167. 

*  Act  of  Congress,  June  15,  1836.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
Mu  into  the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
wiiAin  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes.  V.  Stat.  U.  8.  60 ;  9  B.  A  D.  378.  The 
qaestion  was  agitated  at  this  time  whetlier  an  enabling  act  of  Congress  was  ncces- 
aary,  or  whether  the  people  of  the  proposed  State,  in  the  first  instance,  might 
petition  with  the  proffer  of  their  Constitution,  Sec  the  Attorney-General's  in- 
atmctioBS,  under  direction  of  President  Jackson,  Sept.  21,  1835,  quoted  in  Report 
on  Kansas,  March  29, 1860,  from  Comm.  of  the  Ho.  of  Rep.  on  Territories,  Grow, 
Aairman.  In  the  Preamble  to  their  Constitution  the  people  of  Arkansas  declare 
llMDiselves  as  '*  having  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United 
fliataa  of  America,  consistent  with  the  federal  Constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
timkj  of  eetolon  by  France,"  <fec.     See  ante,  Vol  I.  p.  412,  note. 

*  It  ia  provided,  in  Art.  IV.  sec  .23,  that  the  General  Assembly  may  prohibit 
tlio  intromietion  of  slaves  who  have  committed  high  crimes.  By  sec.  25,  they 
ahafi^'liaTa  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  the 
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1838. — ^Revised  Statutes;  whicli,  under  the  appropriate 
heads,  contain  mostly  re-enactments.  In  chap.  67,  entitled 
Fugitives  from  justice^  provision  is  also  made,  by  sec.  15-22, 
for  claims  for  fugitives  from  labor  and  service  in  other  States. 
Tlie  claimant  is  autliorized  on  affidavit  to  have  warrant  to  ar- 
rest and  bring  before  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  shall  take  proof  on  both  sides  and  give  a 
certificate  to  the  claimant  if  satisfied  of  the  claim.  The  claim- 
ant made  liable  to  costs  and  damages  to  the  party  if  he  fails  in 
proving  his  claim.  Sec.  24.  "  Xo  person  shall  take  or  remove 
any  such  fugitive  from  tliis  State  or  do  any  act  toward  such 
removal  unless  autliorized  to  do  so  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  25.  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  use  of  the  State 
any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars."  (This  law  ap- 
pears to  have  been  copied  from  the  law  of  Missouri  of  1835, 
with  the  same  title.)  The  same  appears  in  English's  Digest  of 
1848,  c.  70,  and  in  Digest  of  1S5S,  c.  77.  Title,  Fugitives  from 
Justioe.^ 

1843,  Jan.  20.  An  aH  topj'ohihif  the  emigration  and  set- 
tlement of  free  negroes  or  free  persons  of  color  into  this  State. ^ 

ptirpoRe  of  speculation,  or  as  an  article  of  trade  or  merchandise ;  to  oblige  tlie 
ownor  of  any  slave  or  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity  ;  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion uf  slaves  for  crime  they  t<hall  not  he  deprived  of  an  impartial  jury ;  and  i^y 
slave  wlio  niiall  he  convicted  of  a  ca[)ital  offence  phall  suffer  the  same  d^:rree  of 
punishment  as  would  he  inflicted  on  a  free  white  pers<m,  aud  no  other;  and  courts 
of  ju:*ti<M»  l)efore  whom  slaves  shall  he  tried  yhall  aHAiirn  them  counsel  for  their 
defence."  Art.  VIII.  sec.  1.  "The  Gt^neral  A«semhly  shall  have  no  power  to  pa^s 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  ctmsent  of  the  owners.  They 
shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  from  hrinc^inj^;  with  them  such 
perilous  as  are  deemed  (laves  hy  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  StatO!!«.  They 
shall  have  pDWvr  to  pass  laws  to  permit  <»wners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them, 
savini;  the  right  of  creditors,  and  preventinpj  them  from  becoming  a  puhlic 
char|L|:e.  Thov  shall  have  power  t«»  prevent  slaves  from  bein^c  brought  to  this 
State  as  merclbandiso,  and  also  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with 
humanity. 

*  An  act,  authorizing  the  governor  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice,  had  been 
enacted  in  ISaH.    Ann.  L.  p.  13H. 

*  Pendleton  r.  the  State  (184r>),  6  Ark.  (1  Knirlish),  509:— This  act  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Free  persons  of  c(dor  are  not  cit- 
laens  within  the  meaning  of  the  *Jd  sec.  of  Art.  4.  The  court  uiy.  ih.  ."ill : — "  In 
recurrinf^  to  the  post  history  of  the  Constitution,  and,  prior  t«>  its  formation,  to  tliat 
of  the  Confederation,  it  will  he  found  that  nothini;  beyond  a  kind  of  (puisi-citizeuship 
has  ever  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  colored  persons.  It  is  »  itrinciple  acttled 
In  all  the  States  of  the  Union — nt  least  where  slavery  is  tolerated— that  a  culoretl 

,  though  f^^e,  cannot  bo  a  witness  where  the  parties  are  white  persons. 
'^  on  Slarery,  p.  194.)    In  Kentucky,  the  courts  have  said  that  *aIthoii^ 
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Ann.  L.  p.  61.  Sec.  1.  "That  every  person,  except  a  negro,  whose 
grandfather  or  grandmother  shall  have  been  negro,  altbough 
all  his  progenitors  except  those  descending  from  the  negro  shall 
have  been  white  persons,  shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto  ;  and  every 
per«on  not  a  full  negro,  who  shall  be  one  fourth  or  more  negro, 
shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto."  The  act  required  those  already 
resident  to  prove  freedom  and  take  a  certificate.  Declares  pun- 
ishment by  fine  for  introducing  any  such.*  Not  to  apply  to 
negroes  employed  on  boats  or  to  servants  of  travelers.  An 
act  of  1845  permits  longer  stay  of  free  negroes,  servants  of 

travelers.    K.  S.  of  1848,  c.  75.    .  An  act  to  punish  per' 

sans  for  enticing  away  slaves. 

1849.— An.  L.  p.  61;  1850-51,  p.  88;  and  1854,  p.  94, 
are  acts  amending.  Kev.  St.  c.  153,  on  the  apprehension  and 
sale  of  runaway  slaves. 

1850,  Nov.  22.  An  act  tQ  jproMhit  th£  publication^  circular 
tion^  or  promulgation  of  the  abolition  doctrines.  Ann.  L.  p. 
22.  Sec.  1 .  "  That  if  a  free  person  by  speaking  or  writing  main- 
tain that  owners  have  not  a  right  of  property  in  their  slaves, 
he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  more  than  one  year  and  fined 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  2.  That  if  any  free  person 
write,  print,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  any  book  or 
other  writing  with  intent  to  advise  or  incite  negroes  in  this 
State  to  rebel  or  make  insurrection  or  inculcating  resistance  to 
the  right  of  property  of  masters  in  their  slaves,  or  if  he  shall 
with  intent  to  aid  the  purpose  of  any  such  book  or  writing 
knowingly  circulate  the  same,  lie  shall  be  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years."  Rev.  St. 
pp.  344,  345. 

1853. — Acts  to  prevent  Sfjlfi  pf  lignnra   fn    ftUveft,    flTifl   \)j 

free  negrQe^Bnd-filaifis.    Ann.  L.  pp.  71,  120. 

1854. — Act  repealing  all  laws  inflicting  stripes  as  a  pun- 
free  persons  of  color  arc  not  parties  to  the  social  compact,  yet  they  are  entitled  to 
repose  nnder  ita  shadow.'  Ely  i\  Thompson,  8  A.  K.  Marshall,  70.  And  again,  in 
Amy  9.  Smith,  1  little,  827,  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,"  Ac. 
See  ante,  pp.  14,  16,  where  these  cases  are  cited.  And  compare  the  doctrine  of 
SUte  9.  Lery.  6  La.  Ann.     Ante,  p.  164,  n. 

»  Charles  ».  The  State,  6  Eng.  390 ;  Pleasant  r.  The  State,  8  Eng.  360 :— The 
legislfltare  may  punish  a  negro  capitally  for  an  ofifence  which  is  not  so  severely 
pmifllied  when  conmiitted  by  a  white  (as  in  case  of  rape). 
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ishment  upon  white  persons,  and  declaring  whites,  for  concert- 
ing, &c.,  with  negroes,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
Ann.  L.  p.  38. 

1868. — In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  this  year,  the  titles 
Criminal  law^  Freedom  (relating  to  the  prosecution  of  suits 
for  freedom*),  Free  negroes  and  inulaMoes^  Slaves^  FatroU, 
Fugitives  from  justice^  contain  a  re-enactment  of  the  earlier 
provisions. 

1868-9,  c.  20.  An  act  to  prevent  persons  from  hiring 
slaves  to  work  and  perform  manual  labor  on  the  Sabbath  dayy 

without  tlie  consent  of  ths  oioner.    ,  c.  34.  An  act  pnnish- 

ing  free  persons,  for  harboring  or  concealing  slaves,  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  five  years.    ,  c.  68.  An  act  to 

prohibit  the  emancipation  of  slaves.    ,  c.  151.  An  act  to 

remove  (he free  negroes  and  mulattoes from  this  Stat^.  Such 
persons  to  be  warned  by  8heriflr;^ot  leaving,  are  to  be  hired 
out,  "to  be  held  as  slaves  are  now  held"  for  a  year,  and  not 
leaving  thirty  days  after  its  expiration,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
after  trial  and  verdict  of  a  jury  on  the  facts.  Negroes  be- 
tween seven  and  twenty-one  years  to  be  seized  and  hired  out 
Such  must  leave  thereafter.  Negroes  wishing  to  remain  may 
choose  master,  &c.,  who  must  give  bond  not  to  allow  such  ne- 
groes to  act  as  free.  County  courts  to  provide  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  negroes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  free  negroes, 
&c.  ,  c.  195.  An  act  to  prevent  employment  of  free  ne- 
groes on  steamboats  navigating  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State; 
declares  employing  such  or  permitting  them  to  travel,  a  misde- 
meanor.      ,  c.  225.  Abolishing  imprisonment  of  slaves  for 

crimes,  and  substituting  punishment  by  whipping. 

§509.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  territory  included  in  tlie  State  of  Iowa  may  be  con- 
sidered part  of  that  Louisiana  or  Canada  in  which  the  colonial 
law  of  France  had  had  a  territorial  extent.*  As  part  of  that 
Louisiana  purchase  it  appears  to  have  been  within  tlie  District 

1  See  Jftckflon  «.  Bob,  IS  Ark.  399 ;  Daniel  v.  Guy,  et  aI.,  19  Ark.  121. 
•  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  19  Howard,  481. 
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of  Loaisiana  in  1804,*  and  within  the  Territory  of  Missonri  in 
1812.*  Ab  such  it  was  within  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  6,  1820/  by  the  8tb  section  of  which  it  was  enacted| 
"  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  in  this  Act  [Missouri], 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Provided^ 
always^  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  as  afore- 
said." 

On  the  admission  of  Missouri  the  remaining  territory  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  no  local  legislative  authority  until, 
by  act  of  June  28, 1834,*  the  portion  north  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  White  Earth  Rivers  was  made  part  of  the  Michigan 
Territory,  and  by  aqt  of  April  30,  1836,'  of  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory, until  1838,  when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa, 
including  all  of  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  June  12,  1838.*  The  12th 
section  of  this  act  declared  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  existing  laws  of  Wis- 
consin shall  be  extended  over  said  Territory  so  far  as  the  same 
be  not  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  local  legislative  authority.  Independently 
of  the  act  of  1820  expressly  prohibiting  slavery,  it  would  ap- 

'  AnU,  p.  165.  "  Ante,,^.  167. 

'  Af%Ut  p.  16S.  As  the  questionB  of  admitting  Missouri,  or  any  other  State  formed 
in  the  Loaisiana  purchase,  as  a  slave  State,  had  long  been  the  snbject  of  political 
oootroyersy,  the  enactment  of  this  statute  became  popularly  designated  the  Mit- 
mjmri  VompronMe,  of  which  th«  prohibition  of  slavery  was  repealed  by  sec.  14,  32, 
of  the  act  of  May  80,  1854  (ante,  vol.  I.  p.  563 J,  and  declared  unconstitutional  in 
Dred  Soott's  case.    See  ante,  yoL  L  p.  628. 

*  AnU,  p.  189,  n.  1.  •  Ante,  p.  141.  n. 

*  An  act  to  diwde  the  TWritory  of  Wiiconein  and  to  eeiablish  the  territcrial  gov- 
wrmmmt  of  lomu  V.  Stat.  U.  S.  285 ;  9  B.  <&  D.  770.  Sec  4.  Vests  the  legislatiye 
power  in  the  goTemor  and  assembly.    5.  Limits  the  franchise  to  whites. 
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pear  that  slavery  would  have  been  prohibited  by  these  several 
acts  of  fundamental  law ;  supposing  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress had  not  been  limited  in  this  respect. 

1838-9. — An  act  to  regulate  blacks  and  mtdattoeSj  Sese. 
L.  p.  65.  Sec.  1.  Certificate  of  freedom  under  seal  required  of 
blacks  coming  to  reside ;  bond  and  security  required.  2.  Pro- 
ceeding against  negroes  failing  in  this  respect,  and  provision  for 
hiring  out  such  persons.  3,  4.  Penalties.  5.  "  That  the  right 
of  any  person  or  persons  to  pass  through  this  Territory  with 
his,  her,  or  their  negroes  and  mulattoes,  servant  or  servants, 
when  emigrating  or  traveling  to  any  other  State  or  Territory, 
or  country,  or  on  a  visit,  is  hereby  declared  and  secured."  6. 
That  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  agent  or  agents, 
claiming  any  black  or  mulatto  person  that  now  is  or  liereafter 
may  be  in  this  Territory,  shall  apply  to  any  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  make  satisfactory 
proof  that  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  is  or  are 
the  property  of  him  or  her  who  applies,  or  for  whom  applica- 
tion is  made,  the  said  judge  or  justice  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required  by  his  precept  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  constable 
to  arrest  such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  his  or  their  agent  or 
agents,  for  which  service  the  shei  iff  or  constable  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  other 
cases  for  similar  services.  No  provisions  of  this  character 
appear  in  the  Code  of  1851,  and  they  seem  to  be  repealed  by 
the  general  repealing  clause.     lb.  p.  8.    But  see  law  of  1851, 

c.  72,    .  Ati  act  d^^rfining  crimes  and  punishinents.  Sess. 

L.  147,  sec.  25.  Kidnapping.  "  If  any  person  or  persons  shall 
forcibly  steal,  take,  or  arrest  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this 
Territory,  and  carry  him  or  her  into  another  country.  State,  or 
Territory,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take  or  arrest  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  with  a  design  to  take  him  or  her  out  of  this 
Territory,  without  having  legally  established  his,  her,  or  their 
claim  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Territory  or  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exoeoding  ten  years."    Sec.  2588  of  the  Code  of  1851|  defining 
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and  pnniahing  kidnapping,  makes  no  reference  to  claim  of  per- 
sons owing  service  or  labor. 

1839-40.'  c.  25.  An  act  regulatitig  marriages.  Sec.  13. 
^^  All  marriage  of  white  persons  with  negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void."  I^o  such  declaration 
appears  in  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  1851,  on  marriage. 

1846|  Jlay  18.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa  declared 
by  a  Convention.  Art.  H.  sec.  1,  "All  men  are,  by  nature, 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are,"  &c.  Art.  in.  sec.  1.  Limits  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites.' 

186.1,^  c.  72.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  immigraiion  of  free 
negroes  into  this  State.  Sec.  1.  Negroes  coming  are  to  be  no- 
tified to  leave,  and,  on  non-compliance,  are  to  be  fined,  and 
committed  imtil  they  pay  fine  and  costs,  or  consent  to  leave 
the  State.  3.  Free  negroes  now  living  in  the  State,  "  having 
complied  with  the  laws  now  in  force,"  are  permitted  to  remain. 
^  "  On  the  trial  of  any  free  negro  under  this  act,  the  justice 
or  judge  shall  determine  from,  and  irrespective  of  his  person, 
whether  the  person  on  trial  comes  under  the  denomination  of 

firee  negro  or  mulatto."    ,  Feb.  5.  By  the  Code  of  this 

date,  §  2388,  "  Every  human  being  of  suflicient  capacity  to 
understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  a  competent  witness 
in  all  cases  both  civil  and  criminal,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
declared.  But  an  Indian,  a  negro,  a  mulatto,  or  black  person 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  any  cause  wherein  a 
white  person  is  a  party."' 

§  570.    Leoislation  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  territory  included  within  this  State  had  been  included 
within  the  Territory  o^Iowa  imtil  the  admission  of  that  State, 

'  1S40,  c.  33.  An  act  to  authorize  the  arrest  and  detention  of  fugitives  of 
justice  from,  «fec.,  refers  to  the  governor,  as  if  already  sufficiently  qualified  to 
d«lrrer  up,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  ^vemor  is  authorized  by  the 
Code  of  1851,  §3288. 

■  Act  of  CoDgreaa,  March  8,  1845,  for  the  admiMion  of  the  States  of  Imm  and 
Fiaridm  into  the  l/nian,  V.  Stot.  U.  S.  742,  10  B.  A  D.  696,  recites  that  territo- 
rial conventioDB  in  each  had  formed  Constitutions  for  State  governments  which 
were  repfiiblieftn,  Ac. 

*  On  tbe  oonstmction  of  this  provision,  see  Motts  v.  Usher,  2  Iowa,  82.     An 
attempt  Ium  been  made  to  repeal  this  provision,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
it  beeeme  •  Isw. 
TOL.  n. — 12 
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in  1846.'  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory  were  continued  by 
sec.  12  of  the  act  establishing  the  territorial  government'  in 
1849. 

1861. — Revised  Statutes.  No  distinction  of  color  is  made 
in  declaring  capacity  for  the  marriage  contract,  nor  in  declar- 
ing the  competency  of  witnesses.  There  is  no  provision  re8pec^ 
ing  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  from  labor.  Ch.  100,  sec.  42, 
amended  in  1852.  Amendments  to  R.  S.,  p.  23,  declares  the 
punishment  of  kidnapping,  with  intent  to  sell  as  a  slave  or 
hold  to  service,  &c.,  any  negro,  &c.'  Tlie  same  statutes  appear 
included  in  the  Public  Statutes,  &c.,  ed.  1859. 

1868. — A  State  Constitution  adopted.*  Art.  I.,  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  Sec.  2.  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,'^ 
&c,  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  State,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  16.  That  the  enu- 
meration of  rights  shall  not  impair  others  retained  by  and  inhe- 
rent in  the  people.  There  is  no  attribution  of  rights  to  all 
men  as  natural  and  inherent.  Art.  VII.  sec.  1,  2,  limit  the 
elective  franchise  to  "  whites,  and  persons  of  Indian  or  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood,  who  have  adopted  the  habits  of  eivili- 


§  571.     Legislation  of  Nebraska  Territory. 

Tlie  laws  of  the  District  and  Territory  of  Louisiana  and  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  may  have  had  territorial  as  well  as 
personal  extent  in  the  territory  now  divided  between  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  included  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  force  of  that  law  to  maintain 
slavery,  as  the  condition  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  would  how- 

'  Ante,  J).  177. 

•  March  8,  1849.  An  act  to  e.^tnhlinh  the  territorial  porcmment  of  Minnesota. 
IX.  StAt.  V.  S.  4(^3.  Sec.  6  defines  the  legislative  bcnly,  and  reserves  to  Con- 
gre^=!^  power  to  disallow  the  territorial  acts. 

'  Ch.  111.  iff  (h-manding  fug'ttixH^  frotnjuHticf.  Sec.  2  authorizefl  the  eovernor 
t  o  surrender  such  [)er8onfl  on  demand.  See  the  same  in  Ch.  10<)  of  Public  Statutes, 
ed.  1859. 

*  May  11,  1858.  An  mt  for  the  (uhnissiou  of  (hf  State  of  Minnetota  into  ike 
l-n'nm.  XI.  Stat.  U.  S.  286'.  Sec.  1  recites  an  act  of  Cong^'oss  of  Feb.  26,  1857, 
to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  State  government ;  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution.     Sec.  8  extends  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  such  Stfltau^L^ 
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ever  have  been  destroyed  by  tlie  prohibition  of  slavery  north 
of  Se*"  30^  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1820,  if  Congress 
had  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it. 

By  the  14th  section  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territories 
Nebraska  and  Kansas/  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  March  6th, 
1820,  is  "  declared  inoperative  and  void."  But  whether  slavery, 
or  any  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  could  thereupon  have 
been  judicially  recognized  as  lawful,  without  some  legislative 
sanction  from  the  local  government,  may  be  questioned,  in  view 
of  the  explanatory  wbrds  immediately  following  those  above 
quoted :  "  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  From 
the  proviso  immediately  following,  it  appears  that  the  old  law 
of  Louisiana  could  not  have  been  relied  on  to  maintain  slavery 
as  a  status  supported  by  the  local  law,  or  law  having  territorial 
extent  therein.  By  this  it  is  "  Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law 
or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  the 
sixth  of  March,  1820,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibit- 
ing, or  abolishing  slavery."' 

'  By  act  of  Congress,  1854,  An  act  to  organize  the  Territories-of  Xebraska  and 
Kan*a$.  X.  St.  U.  8.  277.  By  sec.  1,  the  line  of  40%  from  the  western  boandary 
of  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  made  the  dividing  line  between  these  two 
Territories.  By  sec.  19,  the  line  of  37"  is  the  most  southern  line  of  the  Kansas 
boandAry — the  whole  being  thus,  by  6',  north  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

•  It  is  declared  in  the  sixth  section  "that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Terri- 
tory shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  Uie  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act'* — with  certain  exceptions 
not  material  in  connection  with  law  of  personal  condition.  In  view  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  six  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dred  Scott's  case  (ante.  Vol.  1.  p. 
558),  the  question  arises  whether  (supposing  Congress  to  have  intended  in  the 
14  th  sec.  to  give  the  local  Legislature  the  power  to  maintain  or  exclude  slavery) 
nich  power  can  be  possessed  by  the  local  Legislature, — whether  the  powers  of  such 
Legislature  are  sucn  only  as  may  be  derived  from  Congress,  and  consequently  not 
greater  than  those  of  Congress, — or  whether  from  the  mhabitants  of  the  Territory 
they  derive  an  inherent  local  sovereignty,  like  that  held  by  the  people  of  a  State. 
AmoBC  the  printed  arguments  in  favor  of  the  possession  of  tlds  power  by  the  ter- 
ritoritJ  governments  may  be  noticed  especially,  TJu  dividing  line  hdween  Federal 
ami  Local  AtUhoritg ;  Popidar  Sovereignty  and  the  Terriforiex.  By  Stephen  A, 
IhrngloM.    Harper's  Magazine  for  Sept.,  1859.    The  writer's  concluding  principle 
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Under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  declaring  the  prohibiticm 
of  1820  null  and  void,  it  may  be  .urged  that  the  law  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  as  having  always  had  territorial  extent  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  sustains  slavery  therein,  until  abrogated  by  com- 
petent legislative  authority. 

But  if  the  act  of  1820  is  to  be  sustained  as  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  power,  or  if  the  law  of  Louisiana  is  held  never  to  have  had 
such  force,*  then,  under  the  legislation  of  1854,  above  recited, 
these  Territories  may  be  taken  to  have  had  no  law  at  that  date, 
having  territorial  extent  therein,  to  determine  the  status  of 
persons,  and  to  have  been  in  that  respect  in  the  condition  of 
this  whole  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement ;  and  the 
question  arises  whether,  under  this  view,  slavery  is  a  lawful 
status  in  these  Territories,  independently  of  some  legislation  of 
competent  authority. 

The  (question  whether,  in  this  view,  the  condition  of  slavery, 
or  any  involuntary  servitude,  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
master,  in  the  case  of  owner  and  slave  coming  from  some 
slaveholding  jurisdiction,  should  be  judicially  recognized  and 
maintained  between  them  on  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants, 
is  a  (jnestion  of  the  local  municipal  or  internal  law  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, because  it  is  law  applying  to  residents.  But  it  is  one 
which  is  to  be  decided  as  a  question  of  international  private 
law,  or  of  f/?^Y(*/-international  private  law,  accordingly  as  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  law  resting  on  national  authority  to  sup- 
port that  condition  and  those  rights  in  such  case. 

It  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property 
recognized  by  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  acting  as 
a  bill  of  rights,  tlie  doctrine  maintained  in  Dred  Scott's  case 
by  Judges  Taney,  Wayne,  Gricr,  and   Daniel,  or  the  doctrine 


ii*.  "  tliiit  nniler  our  polit'urnl  RVbtem,  every  distinct  political  coiuniunity.  loyal  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immo- 
niti«*r<  of  solf-arovernment  in  respect  to  their  local  concerns  and  internal  polity. 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes." 

'  In  the  Preface,  sipjned  8nmuel  A.  Lowe,  Superintendent,  p.  i.,  to  Kansas 
Statutes  of  1855,  published  as  from  the  Shawnee  Mission  School.  Oct,  18*6,  pp. 
1088,  it  is  argued,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  in 
that  Territory,  that  as  there  were  no  new  settlements  therein  of  a  permaneDt 
nature  until  very  recently,  there  is  no  occasion  to  consider  the  French  law  of 
Louisiana. 
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of  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  into  the 
Territoiies,  as  a  consequence  of  the  political  right  of  the  States 
to  equal  benefit  in  the  national  territory,  as  maintained  by 
Judge  Campbell,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  treaty  of  cession 
maintains  slavery  in  this  Territory,  as  held  by  Judge  Catron,* 
would  appear  to  maintain  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in 
such  case,  until  annulled  by  competent  legislative  authority. 

According  to  the  views  maintained  in  the  first  volume,  slav- 
ery now  rests  on  the  local  law  of  some  one  State,  or  several 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  not  upon  law  having  na- 
tional authority  and  national  extent.'    Neither  docs  the  doc- 


'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  668,  589. 

'  See  pttrticnlarly  ante,  §8  612-620.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  in  Dred  Scott^s  case  is  constantly  cited  as  a  judicial  affirmation  of 
the  doctrine  that  any  one  who  is  held  as  a  slave  in  a  State  may  be  car- 
ried to  any  territcry  of  the  United  States  and  held  there  as  a  fllave.  Mr. 
Bachanan,  in  the  Hessage,  December,  1869,  congratulated  Congress  on  "the 
final  settlement,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  *  *  The  right  has  been  established  of  every 
citizen  to  take  his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common  territo- 
ries belonging,"  Ac.  (See  also  in  note  to  Vol.  I.  p.  659,  extract  from  Message  of 
December,  1867.)  In  that  case  it  was  admitted  that  if  the  plaintiif  was  slave,  he 
was  such  in  virtue  of  the  local  law  of  Louisiana  Territory,  operating  because  un- 
repealed by  the  Act  of  1820.  The  doctrine  upon  which  Judges  Taney,  Wayne, 
(Jrier,  and  Daniel  relied — that  slaves  are  reco^ized  as  property  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— might  require  them,  in  consistency,  to  affirm  the  legality  of  slavery  in  all 
territory  of  the  United  States.  But,  unless  Judge  Catron  can  be  classed  as  hold- 
ing the  same  doctrine  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  658,  669),  it  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the 
Court  In  §  493  of  this  work,  it  is  said :  "  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court 
that  CoogreM  has  no  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
decision.  It  should  have  been  stated — has  no  povrr  to  abolish  or  jtrohihit  slavery 
in  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Judge  Catron's  opinion  rests  on  the  treaty  of  cession. 
It  is  true  that  Judge  Campbell's  doctrine,  that  slavery  was  protected  in  the  terri- 
tory by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  (Vol.  I.  p.  6^5),  would 
seem  equally  applicable  to  any  Territory;  thus  making  live  justices  who.  though 
not  all  for  the  same  reason,  might  consistently  maintain  slavery  in  all  the  Territo- 
ries. The  received  onderstanding  of  the  decision  is  probably  derived  more  from 
the  cnotion*  to  the  report  (said  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  Senate,  May  22,  1860,  to  have 
been  arawn  by  the  Chief  Justice),  than  from  the  opinions  themselves.  In  most  of 
these  captions,  territory  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  generally ;  giving  the 
impression  that  the  judfftnent  of  the  Court  would  apply  to  any  Territory.  The 
word  Lonisiana  is  not  mentioned.  But  the  important  caption,  IV.  subd.  6.  reads, 
•*  The  act  of  Congress,  therefore,  prohibiting  a  citizen  or  the  United  States  from 
taking  with  him  his  slaves  when  he  removes  to  the  territory  in  question  to  reside, 
is  an  exercise  of  authority  over  private  property  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  removal  of  the  plaintiff,  by  his  owner,  to  that  Territorv,gave 
him  no  title  to  freedom."  By  "  the  territory  in  question,"  the  writer  proba'bly  in- 
tended to  particularize  the  Louisiana  Territory ;  but  probably,  also,  few  readers 
would  difltmgnish  it  from  the  territory  in  general  which,  in  the  preceding  captions, 
had  been  spoken  of. 
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trine  of  the  equality  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  sanction  any  such  jadicial  extension  of  the 
laws  of  the  slaveholding  States;*  nor  can  the  guarantee  of 
property  to  the  inhabitants  of  French  Louisiana  apply  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  afterwards  brought  into  the  Territory,  because 
slaves  arc  not  property  by  universal  jurisprudence  or  law  of 
nations  (jus  gentium),  but  only  by  particular  law  (jus  pro- 
prium),  nor^could  Jthis  guarantee  extend  to  any  persons  other 
than  the  original  inhabitants.' 

The  question,  then,  is  not  decided  by  national  law  having 
j^MO^i'-intemational  extent,  but  by  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work; 
though  they  take  effect  as  the  municipal  or  internal  law  of 
these  Territories,  since  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied 
are  supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  former  domicil  and  to 
have  obtained  a  new  one  in  the  Territory. 

The  question  is,  of  the  realization  in  the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  rights  and  their  correlative  obligations  which  became 
existent  under  the  law  of  another  forum.' 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  herein  held,  that  the  principle  which 

*  Sec  ante,  ^g  502-505. 

'  Sec  ontt',  Vol.  I.  pp.  5:Ji»,  55U,  590.  The  ftrj^ment  cannot  be  here  fully  ex- 
amined. It  rests  on  the  construction  of  the  third  art.  of  the  treaty.  Ant€y  p.  165. 
.Indite  Catron,  19  Howard,  524: — "  Louirtiana  was  a  province  where  slavery  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  where  property  in  slaves  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  personal 
propi>rty.  The  proWnce  was  ceded  as  a  unit,  with  an  equal  right  periaining  to  all 
its  inhabitants,  in  every  part  thereof,  to  own  slaves.  It  was  to  a  ^reat  e^rtcnt  a 
vacant  country,  havinjE?  in  it  few  civilized  inhabitjmts.  No  one  portion  of  the  col- 
ony, of  a  proper  size  for  a  State  of  the  Union,  had  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabit- 
ants to  claim  admission  into  the  Union.  To  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the 
treaty,  ad(titional  population  was  indisiiensable.  and  obviously  desired  with  anxi- 
ety by  both  si<les,  so  that  the  whole  country  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  become 
States  of  tin'  Union.  And  for  this  contemplated  future  population,  the  treaty  as 
expressly  providetl  as  it  did  for  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  province  when  the 
treaty  was  mad«\  All  these  were  to  bo  protected '  in  thi^  vietmtime; '  that  is  to  say, 
at  all  times,  between  the  date  of  the  treaty  and  the  time  when  the  portion  of  the 
Tt'rritory  where  the  inhabitants  resided  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Stat«.*' 
The  arjijument,  at  the  best,  rests  entirely  on  the  assum])tion  that  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  wiTe  not  **  ineorp<^ratt»d  into  the  Union  "  of  the  United  States,  In  the  sense 
of  the  treaty,  the  moment  they  became  fully  within  the  organized  sovereignty  of 
the  natit)nal  government.  Again,  what  is  protection?  Why  has  not  the  entire 
French  law  been  retained  in  the  Territory  ?  The  like  idea  of  protection,  as  goar- 
antee<l  to  the  then  slaveowners  in  the  Northwc-^t  Territory,  had  been  taken  in  Mer- 
ry V.  Tiffin,  and  Theoteste  »».  Chouteau  (ari^*,  p.  114,  note  1).  But,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  slave  Cotle  in  these*  Territories  ought  to  be  as  benevolent  towards  the 
slave  and  the  free  black  as  was  the  French  Code  of  Louisiana.  Sec  the  abstract  of 
Louisiana  law. 

'  Ante,  %  68,  and  note. 
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obtained  in  the  first  settlement  of  America,  that  the  laws  of  the 
colonizing  country  accompany  the  colonist  to  his  new  domicil, 
can  only  apply  where  the  place  colonized  and  the  place  from 
which  the  colonist  came  are  under  the  same  sovereign,  having 
equal  power  in  either  place  to  determine  the  status  of  persons ;' 
that  it  does  not  apply  here  because  the  Territory  is  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,'  while 
the  several  States  have  no  jurisdiction  therein,  and  are  in  this 
respect  like  countries  utterly  foreign  to  the  United  States.* 

Also,  the  doctrine  of  recognizing  "  personal  statutes,"  or  laws 
of  status  and  condition,  is  one  which  really  obtains  only  as  be- 
tween provinces  equally  under  one  sovereign,  and  has  no  sup- 
port in  international  jurisprudence,*  except  as  it  is  identified 
with  the  following  view : —  • 

In  this  inquiry  it  is  first  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  right 
claimed,  and  its  correlative  obligation,  is  one  now  resting  on 
universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — in  that  sense.  It 
is  herein  held,  that  it  does  not  now  rest  thereon,  and  cannot  be 
judicially  recognized  as  other  relations  or  conditions  ascribable 
to  such  jurisprudence  may  be  recognized.* 

The  only  other  question  is,  whether  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion may  be  judicially  maintained  on  the  principle  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  relation  between  persons  coming  from  another 
jurisdiction  which  has  existed  by  the  law  of  that  forum  (mis- 

»  ^«^,  Vol.  I.  p.  116. 

•  ThAt  is,  if  not  under  a  local  "  popular  sovereignty,"  according  to  the  theory 
adTOcated  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Campbell,  in  19  Howard,  616,  held  that 
the  States  may  thus  extend  their  laws  "  determining  property  "  into  the  Territories, 
using  the  national  goTernment  as  their  agent.     Antey  Vol  I.  pp.  636,  694-696. 

•  Ante,  §  107. 

•  See  ante.  Vol  I.  p.  674,  and  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  that  page. 
In  recent  arguments  based  on  the  opposite  doctrine,  it  is  very  common  to  allude 
to  the  Idea,  that  negro  slaves  are  recognized  in  this  country  as  persons  and  not  as 
propertp,  as  a  heresy  which  has  grown  up  in  the  northern  States  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  legislation  and  decisions  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages  may  be  referred  to  to  decide  whether,  in  all  the  States,  the  personality  of  the 
aUve  had  not  been  more  or  less  recognized  from  the  colonial  period  until  a  time 
when  the  extension  of  slavery  into  parts  of  the  continent,  wherein  it  was  not  re- 
cognised by  local  law,  became  the  object  of  a  section  of  the  country.  Then 
probably  was  foreseen  the  advantage  in  maintaining  that  slavery  is  somethin<r  im- 
mutable, the  same  of  necessity  in  all  jurisdictions,  the  chattel  condition  which 
may  be  property  by  universal  jurisprudence  {ante,  §  112),  as  such  to  be  carried 
everywhere,  under  the  national  dominion,  and  there  protected  by  the  national  bill 
of  rights. 
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named,  the  principle  of  comity),  provided  no  right  or  obliga- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  obligations  constitating 
that  relation  is  attributed  universally,  or  to  all  natural  peisons, 
by  the  local  law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.* 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  political  source 
of  the  law  prevailing  in  the  Territory  from  which  such  an  uni- 
versal attribution  of  rights  and  obligations  can  proceed; 
i.  e.,  whether  that  law  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  nation  or 
on  that  of  a  local  sovereignty.  Tliere  are,  doubtless,  many  who 
think  that  there  is  a  law  resting  on  national  authority  which 
attributes  personal  liberty  to  every  man,  in  all  jurisdictions 
under  the  national  dominion  wherein  there  is  no  received  local 
law  to  determine  personal  status.  Some  probably  are  of  opinion 
that  the  propositions  in  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  have 
this  effect  in  such  case,  even  if  not  also  everywhere  under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  national  authority.'  The  doctrine  of 
Judge  Taney's  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's  case  is  of  course  utterly 
inconsistent  with  such  views.  But,  without  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  doctrine,  the  fact  that  involuntary  servitude  is 
recognized,  as  a  legal  condition  under  State  laws,  by  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
on  claim, — and  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  legal  condition  in  other 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment,— is  enough  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  such  universal  at- 
tribution by  the  national  law  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
in  these  Territories. 

As  there  was  certainly  no  law,  proceeding  from  any  local 
source,  attributing  liberty  universally,  the  question,  whether 
such  an  attribution  from  tliat  source  should  prevent  the  judi- 
cial recognition  of  slavery  in  the  case  of  a  person  brought  from 
another  jurisdiction,  could  not  have  arisen  before  some  act  of 
tlie  local  Legislature  attril)uting  liberty  to  all  natural  persons.' 

From    these    considerations    it    appears    that,   independ- 

'  Ante,  ^  88,  114,  623.  •  See  Vol  I.  pp.  467-471. 

^  As  it  might  have  arisen,  or  may  yet  perhaps  arise  in  New  Mexico  or  other 
Territory  in  which,  before  its  beinj^  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  the 
local  law  prohibited  slavery;  or  the  question  may  arise  in  Nebraska,  under  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1860,  which  is  reported  to  have  prohibited  slavery. 
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ently  of  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property  recognized  by 
the  Constitation  or  by  a  national  common  law,  the  relation 
between  master  and  slave  coming  to  the  Nebraska  or  Kansas 
Territory  from  a  slaveholding  State  shonld  have  been  judi- 
cially recognized  in  those  Territories.*  Whether  it  might  not 
thereafter  have  been  annulled  by  the  legislative  authority, 
either  of  Congress  or  the  territorial  government,  is  a  distinct 
inquiry,  which  has  herein  been  sufficiently  considered  already.* 
There  are,  however,  many  jurists  who  would  say,  that  a 
"  natural  law  "  should  here  be  recognized,  declaring  each  per- 
son to  be  free  who  is  not  placed  under  the  control  of  another 
by  some  positive  law,  meaning  a  law  historically  shown  to  exist, 
either  by  judicial  decisions  or  by  positive  enactment,  having 
before  had  recognition  within  the  forum  of  jurisdiction — ^rely- 
ing, perhaps,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  reasoning  in  Somerset's  case. 
But,  according  to  the  views  stated  in,  the  first  two  chapters  of 
this  work,  these  international  principles  do,  of  themselves, 
constitute  that  "  positive  law"  which  is  here  referred  to  ;  and 
this  view  is  fally  illustrated  in  the  historical  part  of  the  first 
volume.* 

'  In  Sec.  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  these  Territories  it  is  provided, 
that  ^>peftl8  shall  lie  from  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  Territory  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  one  thousand 
doDars,  **  except  only  that  in  all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,  the  said  writs  of 
error  or  appeaiB  shall  be  allowed  and  decided  by  the  said  Supreme  Court,  without 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  property,  or  title  in  controversy ;  and  except  also 
that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  decision  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any 
judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof, 
upon  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the  question  of  personal  nreedom.  Pro> 
vided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  affect  the 
provisioiis  of'  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1850,  respecting  fugitives  from 
justice  and  from  labor.    Sec.  27  contains  similar  provisions  for  Kansas. 

«  In  ch.  XVI. 

•  bl  ObtrrvationM  on  Senator  Do\iglai  viewn  of  Popular  Sot^ereigntyy  at  expressed 
in  Harper' t  Magtuinefor  Septj  1869,  by  Jud^e  Black,  second  ed.,  in  stating  the 
le^  basis  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  p.  4,  the  writer  gives  this  as  his  first  prop- 
osition: "  1.  It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  of  public  law,  that  a  right  of  property, 
a  private  relation,  condition,  or  «^a/7M,  lawfully  existing  in  one  State  or  country,  is 
not  changed  by  the  mere  removal  of  the  parties  to  another  country,  unless  the 
law  of  t^t  other  country  be  in  direct  conflict  with  it.  For  instance :  a  marriage 
legally  solemnized  in  Prance  is  binding  in  America ;  children  bom  in  Germany 
are  leptimMte  here  if  they  are  legitimate  there ;  and  a  merchant  who  buys  goods  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  may  carry  them  to  Illinois  and 
hold  them  there  under  his  contract.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  8tatv9  of  a  negro 
carried  ft^m  one  part  ^f  the  United  States  to  another ;  the  question  of  his  free- 
dom or  lervitude  depends  on  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  came  from,  and  de- 
pend! on  that  alone,  if  there  be  no  conflicting  law  at  the  place  to  which  he  goes 
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1867. — In  the  Code  of  procedure  of  this  year,  Sess.  L.  p. 
107,  c.  33,  §1.  "  But  an  Indian,  a  negro,  or  mulatto,  or  black 
person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  any  cauae." 

1868. — A  criminal  Code,  enacted  by  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature, ch.  1,  sec.  53,  defines  kidnapping.  54.  Declares  the 
forcible  carrying  out  of  the  Territory,  "  without  having  estab- 
lished a  claim  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
to  be  kidnapping,  and  declares  the  punishment.  55.  Declares 
the  punishment  for  enticing  colored  people,  with  a  purpose  to 
sell  as  slaves.    Sess.  L.  p.  49. 

1860. — A  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territory  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  enacted  by  the  local  assembly. 

§  572.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

1865,  c.  48  of  Statutes  enacted  by  the  first  territorial  Legis- 
lature, in  the  time  of  Governor  Reeder,  which  met  at  the 
Shawnee  Manual-Labor  School,  after  having  passed,  by  two 
thirds,  an  act  to  remove  thither  the  seat  of  government,* 
Crimes  and  punishnenU.  Sec.  31.  Punishment  of  rape  when 
committed  by  a  negro  or  mulatto.  32.  Punishment  of  white 
person  aiding  in  such  rape.   40-43.  Punishment  of  kidnapping, 

&c.,  "  any  free  person,  or  persons  entitled  to  freedom."    , 

c.  74.  An  act  to  enable  persons  held  in  slavery  to  sue  for  their 

or  is  taken.  The  Federal  Constitution  therefore  recognizes  slaTeiy  as  «  legal 
condition  wherever  the  local  governments  have  chosen  to  let  it  stand  unabolished. 
and  regards  it  aa  illegal  wherever  the  laws  of  the  place  have  forbidden  it.  A 
slave  being  property  in  Virginia  remains  property,  and  his  master  has  all  the 
riglits  of  a  Virginia  master  wherever  he  may  go,  so  that  he  go  not  to  any  place 
where  the  loc^  law  comes  in  conflict  with  his  right.  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  Ck)nstitution  itself  furnishes  to  the  Territories  a  conflicting  law.  It  con- 
tains no  provision  that  can  be  tortured  into  any  semblance  of  a  pr^ibition." 

The  writer  has  not  here  distinguished  between  the  judicial  recognition  of 
rights  and  duties  existing  in  relations  attributable  to  universal  jurispmaenoe  and 
the  recognition  of  others,  though  not  so  attributable,  on  the  doctrine  of  condty, 
so-called.  In  other  places,  as  pp.  9, 10, 23,  he  assumes,  that  whatever  a  State  may 
recognize  as  property  must  be  regarded  as  property  in  every  other  forum.  And 
it  would  appear  th»t  he  would  recognize  slavery  in  the  Territory  on  either  prin- 
ciple. But,  as  stated  in  the  text,  though  slaves  cannot  now  be  internationally  re- 
cognized as  property,  because,  if  property  anywhere,  they  are  such  in  virtue  of 
some  particular  law  {jwi  proprium),  and  not  by  universal  jurisprudence  {jwi  g^ 
tium),  yet  the  right  of  the  master,  and  the  obligation  of  the  slave,  may  h«  main- 
tained in  the  new  forum  by  the  doctrine  above  stated. 

In  his  Reply  to  Judge  Black's  ObscrvcUions,  Senator  Douglas  speaks  very  de- 
risively of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  paragraph  cited.' 

'  See  preface,  p.  vii.,  to  Kansas  Laws  of  1855. 
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freedom.  Sec.  1.  "Any  person  held  in  slavery  may  petition," 
&e.  12.  "  K  the  plaintiff  be  a  negro  or  mulatto,  he  is  required 
to  prove  his  right  to  freedom."     13.  "  If  the  plaintiff's  right  to 

freedom  be  established,"  &e.    ,  c.  75.  An  act  rdaii/ve  to 

fugUmesfrom  other  Territories  or  States.  The  first  part  relates 
to  fugitives  from  justice.*  Sec.  19-30  relate  to  fugitives  from 
labor.  19.  On  proof  of  title,  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
warrant,  returnable  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  give  a  certificate,  in  case 
of  being  satisfied  that  the  person  claimed  is  a  fugitive  from 
labor,  which  shall  authorize  the  claimant  to  remove  him. 
If  the  person  claimed  is  discharged  by  the  court  or  magis- 
trate,  "  the  person  at  whose  instance  he  was  arrested  shall  pay 
him  one  hundred  dollars,  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by 
him,  and  all  damages  he  may  have  sustained."  28.  "  No  person 
shall  take  or  remove  any  fugitive  from  this  Territory,  or  do  any 
act  towards  such  removal,  unless  authorized  so  to  do  pursuant 

to  the  provisions  of  this  act."'    ,  c.  96.  An  act  adopting 

the  common  law  of  England  and  all  statutes  of  a  general  nature 
prior  to  4  James  I.  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  organize  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,"  or  any  statute  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.     .,  c.  108.  On  marriages.     Sec.  3.  All  marriages  of 

white  persons  with  negroes  or  niulattoes  are  declared  to  be  il- 
legal and  void.  ,  c.  151.  Aiiact  to  punish  offences  against 

slave  jmypeHy.  Sec.  1.  Persons,  bond  or  free,  raising  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves — punished  with  death.  2.  Aiding — pimished 
with  death.  3.  Persuading  slaves,  "  by  speaking,  writing,  or 
printing,"  to  rebel,  &c., — a  felony,  punishable  with  death.  4. 
Punishment  for  decoying  away  slaves.  6.  Punishment  for  as- 
sisting slaves  to  run  away.  6.  A  person  who  shall  carry  away 
from  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  the  Union  any  slave,  and 
bring  into  this  Territory  with  intent  to  effect  the  freedom  of 
the  slave  or  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  services,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  grand  larceny.     7.  Felony  to  entice  slave 

*  By  sec.  1.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  on  demand 
being  mftde  according  to  the  act  of  Congress. 

■  See  the  law  of  1886,  of  Missouri,  from  whose  statute  book  this  Code  of  Kansas 
it  popoUrlj  said  to  have  been  taken. 
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from  service,  in  this  Territory.  8.  Punishment  for  concealing 
slave.  9.  Punishment  for  rescuing  slave  from  officer.  10. 
Penalty  on  officer  who  refuses  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  slaves. 
11.  Punishment  for  publishing  and  circulating  incendiary  doc- 
uments. 12.  "If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  writing, 
assert  or  maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory, 
print,  publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated  in  this 
Territory,  any  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular, 
containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  two  years."  (Tliis  section  repealed  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 
1857,  entitled  "  An  Oct  repealing  the  twelfth  section  of  ^  an  act 
topunuh^  "  &c.)  13.  "  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hpld 
slaves,  in  this  Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of  any 
prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this 
act." 

1858,  Feb.  9.  An  act  repealing  the  above.  Sess.  Laws, 
c.  62. 

1861. — Constitution  of  the  State.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
Constitution  framed  at  Wyandot,  July,  1859,  tmder  a  call  from 
the  territorial  Legislature ;  it  is  reported  to  contain  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery.' 

*  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  was  sij^ned  by  the  President,  Jan.  29, 1861, 
while  these  sheets  wer«  being  printed.  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  with  this 
Constitution  was  passed,  in  the  Ho.  of  Rep.,  Apr.  1 1, 1860,  but  rejected  in  the  Senate, 
June  7, 1 860.  The  people  of  the  Territory,  by  vote  of  Aug.  3, 1 858,  had  rejected  the 
so-called  **  Lecompton"  Constitution  (submitted  under  act  of  Congresa  of  M*y  4, 
1868.  XI.  U.  S.  St.  269).  The  same  had  been  voted  on,  Dec.  21, 1857.  in  the  fcrm 
prescribed  by  the  Convention  which  passed  it,  and,  Jan.  4,  1858,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  territorial  Legislature.  On  the  first  of  these  votings  it  had  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  a  majority  *'  with  slavery ;"  on  the  second,  was  rejected  bj  a 
larger  majority  of  a  lanjer  number  of  voters.  Tliia  Constitution  contained,  miner 
title  Slaver  1/ — Sec.  1.  **The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  con- 
stitutiomil  sanction,  and  the  riglit  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its 
increase  is  the  same,  and  is  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any  property 
whatever."  2—4.  Provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  not  abolish  slavery  without 
consent  of  ownt^f!?,  or  compensating  them ;  but  may  prohibit  slaves  being  brought 
by  immigrants,  and  other  provisions,  as  to  power  over  treatment  of  slaTes,  and  trials. 
common  in  the  slaveholding  States.  At  the  date  (Dec.  17,  1867:  8d  and  extra 
session)  of  submitting  this  Constitution  to  popular  vote,  the  Legislature  had 
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§  673.    Legislation  of  the  Indian  Terbitory. 

The  territory  included  between  the  States  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  Territories  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico,  on  the  north  and  west,  is  known  as  the  Indian 
Territory ;  being  exclusively  inhabited  by  tribes  or  "  nations  " 
of  Indians,  settled  therein  under  treaties  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  having  a  recognized  power  of  self-government 
identified  by  continuation  with  their  aboriginal  independence** 

It  might  be  questioned,  whether  any  right  guaranteed 
against  organized  governments,  either  State  or  national,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  derive  any  support 
from  the  same  instrument  as  against  the  authority  of  these 
tribes,  within  their  Territory.  It  might  be  doubted,  whether 
any  law  historically  derived  from  the  colonizing  Europeans  can 
have  any  territorial  extent  in  this  district.  Conditions  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  appear,  however,  to  have  been  always  re- 
cognized among  the  Indians,  as  they  have  universally  been 
among  barbarian  societies.  The  tribes  who  formerly  occupied 
lands  within  the  southernmost  States — ^the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees,  &c. — ^have  also  held  negro  slaves,  under  their  customary 
law,  before  their  removal  to  their  present  locality.* 

The  governments  of  the  Clioctaws,  the  Cherokees,  and 
probably  of  other  tribes,  are  organized  imder  written  Constitu- 
tions, by  which  the  functions  of  power  are  distributed  as  in 


passed  resolt*ti(m«  reaffirming  the  Peoples  CmistUutioii.fr&meilat  Topeka,  the  23d 
of  October,  1855,  in  which  they  recite  that,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  the  first  legis- 
lative asaembly  "  was,  by  force  and  violence,  seized  upon  by  people  foreign  to  our 
aoU,  and  a  Code  of  laws  enacted,  highly  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  calculated  to  drive 
off  or  enslave  the  actual  settlers  of  said  Territory,  and  to  fix  upon  them  an  institu- 
tion revolting  to  a  majority  of  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Territory."  Session 
Laws,  p.  20. 

The  State,  as  admitted,  is  understood  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line 
of  41'' ;  on  the  west  bv  the  meridian  23^  west  of  Washington.  For  the  portion  of 
territory  lying  west,  for  which  the  name  of  "  Colorado  "  is  proposed,  a  territorial 
goremment  is  now  about  to  be  organized. 

'  T^AOiiing  cases  exhibiting  the  relation  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  States,  are  Johnson,  &c.,  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  543 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
the  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters,  1 ;  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters, 
516 ;  United  States  v.  Rogers,  4  How.  567.  The  principal  act  of  Congress,  is  that 
of  Jane  80,  1834.  lY.  St.  U.  S.  729,  and  sup.  of  March  3,  1847.  See  also  notes 
to  Lee.  LI.  of  Kent's  Comm. 

*  Jones  V.  Laney,  2  Texas,  342 : — That  the  Chickasaw  Indians  held  slaves  in 
Georgia  under  their  own  independent  legislative  power. 
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the  States.  That  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  dated  January,  1857, 
may  probably  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all.  Art.  1,  sec. 
1,  provides,  that  "  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  com- 
pact, are  equal  in  rights,"  &c.  Other  sections  attribute  rights 
to  "  all  citizens."  Art.  VII.,  aluves  ;  provides  that  the  general 
council  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  except,  &c.,  as  is  provided  in  the  ConstitutionB  of 
Arkansas  and  of  most  of  the  southwestern  States.  See  Laws 
of  the  tribe,  printed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  1858,  pp.  224, 
8vo. 

§  574.     Legislation  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  territory  included  within  the  present  State  of  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  2,  1819,* 
of  which  the  Sixth  Article  provided — "  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United 
States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  witli  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  The  private  law  of  the  ceded  territory  was 
altogether  derived  from  the  Spanish  government  ;*  but  here, 
as  in  all  the  colonies  of  Spain,  negroes  and  Indians  were  law- 
fully held  in  unconditional  servitude  by  the  operation  of  the 

*  VIII.  U.  S.  St.  252.  Tlie  Territory  had  been  "  occupied  *'  by  the  governmeDt 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  1811  (ante,  ]>.  144,  note).  March  8,  1821, 
**An  act  for  carrying  into  execution  the  treati/"  Ac.  Sec.  2.  ProvideB  for  the  organ- 
ization of  sucli  government  as  the  President  may  direct ;  also,  for  the  eztenirioa  of 
the  U.  S.  revenue  laws,  and  "  the  laws  relating  to  tlie  importation  of  persons  of 
color"  to  the  said  Territory.  III.  Stat.  U.  S.  637.  Another  act,  March  80,  1822. 
An  act  for  the  eHtahlinUnunt  of  a  territorial  government  in  Florida.  III.  Stat.  U. 
S.  654  (and  ibid.,  a  note  of  statutes  relating  to  the  crovemment  of  the  Territory); 
7  B.  <k  D.  16.  Sec.  5.  Detennines  how  the  legislative  power  shall  be  inyested, 
and  how  far  restricted.  12.  Declares  the  importation  of  slaves  from  any  pUce 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  unlawful :  enacts  penalties,  and  that  the 
imported  slaves  shall  receive  their  freedom.  By  an  amendinz  act,  of  March  8, 
18i:i.  III.  St.  U.  S.  750.  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  annual  laws  "be  laid  before  Con- 
Lcross,  whicli,  if  disapproved  of,  shall  thencef<»rth  be  of  no  force."  Sec.  12.  Pro- 
vid»;s  for  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  benefit  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  inhabitants. 
i;^.  Limits  jury  qualification  to  "free,  male,  white  persons."  14.  Prohibits  the 
intro<hiction  oi"  slaves  from  abroad.  See  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters,  541; 
Marshall,  Cli.  .1.,  affirming  the  power  to  pass  these  acts. 

^  Airj.  Ins.  Co.  I'.  Canter,  1  Peters.  541.  l*rivate  property,  as  it  had  been  held 
under  Spanish  law.  received  protection,  independently  of* any  treaty.  United 
States  V.  Porcheman,  7  Peters,  51. 
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same  principles  which  had  maintained  it  in  the  colonies  planted 
by  the  English  and  French.' 

1822. — ^Among  the  enactments  of  the  governor  and  legisla- 
tive council  is  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  slaves  for  violations 
of  the  penal  laws  of  this  Territory,  Sec.  1.  That  for  capital 
offences,  slaves  shall  be  tried  and  punished  as  whites.  2.  Cap- 
itid  offences  declared.  3.  For  other  offences,  slaves  to  be  tried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  punishment  by  whipping,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  lashes.  Other  provisions  included  are — 4.  Out- 
lying runaways  to  be  pursued.  5-8.  Against  dealing  with 
slaves ;  against  going  at  large  or  hiring  themselves.  9,  10. 
Stealing  free  persons  and  slave-stealing  punished  with  death. 
11, 12.  Masters  of  vessels  not  to  carry  out  slaves.  13,  14. 
Makes  emancipation  lawful  under  certain  conditions.  15. 
Emancipated  negroes  traveling  about  mav  be  committed.  16- 
19.  Provisions  relaimg  to  title  m  slaves. 

1826. — An  act  to  govern  patrols.  Acts  in  force  in  1828,  p. 
34 ;  Duval's  Compil.  p.  62.  Contains  the  ordinary  provisions. 
Additional  provisions  in  Laws  of  1832,  p.  36.  [K  new  act  in 
1833 ;  repealed,  1834  ;  revived,  1836.) 

1826,  Dec. — An  act  to  prevent  the  futv/re  migration  of 
free  negroes  and  mvlaUoes  to  this  Territo)^,    Ann.  it.  p.  81. 

Enacts  that,  if  such  shall  not  leave  the  State,  they  shall  be  sold 
for  a  year  at  a  time.  Negroes  employed  on  ships  and  vessels 
are  excepted.    A  new  law  in  1832. 

1827,  Jan.  10. — An  act  to  regulate  our  citizens  trading  with 
Indians.  lb.  p.  80.     Sec.  3.  Carrying  away  slaves  declared  pim- 

ishable  with  death.    ,  Jan.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  trading 

with  negroes.  lb.*  148.    ,  Jan.  11.  An  election  law.     Sec. 

8.  Limits  the  franchise  to  whites.   lb.  p.  89.    ,  Jan.  21. 

An  act  regulating  slaves^  arid  prescribing  their  punishment  iii 
certain  cases,  contains  the  most  ordinary  provisions  of  slave 
Codes.  lb.  p.  141. 

1828,  Nov.  14.—^  cri7nes  'act.  Ann.  L.  p.  48.  Sec.  10. 
Declares  death  penalty  for  exciting  insurrection  among  slaves 

*  See.  in  6  Hall's  Law  Journal,  285,  some  extracts  from  laws  of  the  Spanish 
Indies  relating  to  slaves;  and,  ib.  463,  a  translation  of  the  royal  edict  or  cedula  of 
May  31,  1787,  for  tJ^  good  goyernment  and  protection  of  slaTes  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  is  the  principal  enactment  on  the  lubject. 
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(Thomj)8on'8  Dig.  490).  16.  Killing  slave  in  the  act  of  revolt 
declared  justifiable  homicide  (ib.  491).  108-110.  On  trading 
with  slaves  (ib.  508).  114.  Forbids  employing  slaves  in  labo^ 
ing  on  Sunday  (ib.  499),  or  buying  of  slaves  on  that  day  (ib. 
509).  A  new  act  in  1832.  .  An  act  regvlating  convey- 
ances. Ib.  p.  156.  Sec.  6.  Declares  "  slaves  shall  be  deemed, 
held,  and  taken  as  personal  property  for  every  purpose  what- 
ever "  (Thompson's  Dig.  183).    .  An  act  relixting  to  crimen 

wnd  misdemeanors  committed  by  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mu- 
lattoes.  Ib.  174.  Sec.  1.  "  All  persons  lawfully  held  to  service 
for  life,  and  the  descendants  of  the  females  of  them  vrithin  this 
Territory,  and  such  persons  and  their  descendants  as  may  here- 
after be  brought  into  this  Territory  pursuant  to  law,  being  held 
to  service  for  life,  or  a  given  time,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  from  whence  they  were  removed,  and  no  other  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  slaves." 
2~G.  Regulate  the  importation  of  slaves,  forbidding  the  intro- 
duction of  those  elsewhere  convicted  of  crime.  The  remaining 
sections,  7-64,  are  re-enactments  of  the  older  laws,  with  other 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  Georgia.  Thompson's  Digest  of 
1847,  p.  531. 

1829,  Nov.  6. — A7i  act  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
co7fi7non  and  statute  laws  of  Engla/iid,  a/i\d for  repealing  cer- 
tain laics  and  ordinances.  Sec.  1.  Adopts  the  common  law 
and  statute  laws  of  England,  which  are  of  a  general  nature, 
prior  to  the  4th  July,  1776,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tBe  laws  of  the 
Territory  (Thompson's  Dig.  21).  (2.  Repeals  all  laws  ai\d 
ordinances  in  force  in  this  Territory  previous  to  July  22, 1822.^ 

,  Nov.  17.    Amending  law  of  1828,  on  trading  with  and 

stealing  slaves.  An.  L.  p.  133.  ,  Xov.  31.  An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  manumiseion  of  slaves  in  certain  cases.  Ib.  p.  134. 
Slaves  not  to  be  manumitted,,  under  penalty,  until  security  is 
given  for  their  transportation  beyond  the  Territory.  Thomp- 
son's Dig.  533. 

'  From  an  act  of  1824.  Dec.  23,  securing  the  riffht«  of  husband  and  wife,  as 
deteriiiined  by  the  law  of  Spain,  it  appears  that  douuts  had  arisen  as  to  tlie  effect 
and  operation  of  the  common  law  of  ^ighuid,  as  introduced  when  Florida  wis  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain.    See  acts  in  force  in  1828,  p.  2S. 
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1832,  Jan.  23. — An  act  concerning  marriages^  &c.  De- 
clares it  unlawful  for  any  white  to  intermarry  or  live  in  a  state 
of  adultery  or  fornication  with  any  negro,  mulatto,  quadroon, 

or  other  colored-  person.    Thompson's  Dig.  511.    .  An 

act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  judgments  against  free  ne- 
groes^ &e.  Ann.  L.  p.  32.  Enacts  that  they  shall  be  sold  as 
servants  for  time.    Repealed  Jan.  21, 1834,  Ann.  L.  p.  35,  but 

revived  by  act  of  Feb.  4, 1835.    Thompson's  Dig.  645.    . 

A  new  ertmes  act.  Ann.  L.  p.  63.  Sec.  1.  Adopts  the  common 
law  of  England,  except  as  to  the>'  modes  and  degree  of  pun- 
ishment''(Thompson's  Dig.  489);  contains  the  former  penal 
enactments  as  to  slaves  and  free  negroes.  (Additional  on 
trading,  Laws  of  1833,  p.  34.)    Thompson's  Dig.  507-511. 

.  An  act  to  prevent  the  future  migration  of  free  negroes 

iniOj&c.  Ann.  L.  p.  143.  Forbids  such  immigration ;  requires 
bonds  from  masters  of  vessels  having  negroes  on  board,  and 
provides  for  the  sheriffs  taking  into  custody  such  on  coming. 
Thompson's  Dig.  534.  (Tliis  was  declared  again  in  1855,  c. 
718  of  State  Laws.)  A  similar  law  as  to  Key  West  in  1846,  c. 
104.    Thompson's  Digest,  536. 

1836. — An  act  respecting  the  hostile  negroes  and  mulattoes 
in  the  Seminole  nation.  Ann.  Laws,  p.  13.  Provides  for  the 
sale  of  such,  when  captured,  as  prizes,  &c.,  and  for  th^^utlawiy 
of  whites  and  blacks  found  in  arms  with  the  Indians.xRepealfid^ 
by  act,  Jap.  14, 1837^  (For  the  foregoing  laws  see  Duval's 
Compilation,  ed.  1840.y^ 

1840,  c.  20.  Amending  the  slave  Code,  prohibits  the  use  of 
fire-arms  by  negroes,  &c.,  unless  armed  by  the  master  for  de- 
fence against  Indians,  &c.    Thompson's  Dig.  509. 

1842,  c.  32.  A  new  and  more  stringent  act  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes,  &c.  Requires  resident  free  ne- 
groes to  have  a  guardian ;  imposes  a  capitation  tax,  with  lia- 
bility to  be  sold  for  time  on  non-payment.  Free  negroes  coming 
since  1832  to  be  sent  away,  and,  if  they  return,  to  be  sold  for 
ninety-nine  years.    If  masters  of  vessels  allow  negroes  from 

'  Feb.  9, 1835.    An  act.  No.  84,  aathorizing  the  Governor  to  deliTer  up  fu^-   > 
Urea  from  justice.    DuTars  Dig.  166 ;  Thompson's  Dig.  627. 
VOL.  II. — 18 
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them  to  go  on  shore,  the  negroes  shall  be  imprisoned,  and  the 
vessel  bound  for  the  fees. 
^      1843,  c.  53.  An  act  repealing  the  last  above,  and  reviving 

the  former  acts.    ^  c.  12.  Forbidding,  nnder  penalty,  the 

sale  of  poisonous  drugs  to  negroes,  &c.    Thompson's  Dig.  510. 

1846. — Constitution  of  the  State.*  Art.  I.  sec..l.  Declares 
that  "  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal, 
and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,"  &c.  By 
Art.  VI.  sec.  1,  the  elective  franchise  is  given  to  whites  only. 

1846-7,  c.  75,  and  1848-9,  c.  257.  On  trading  with  slaves. 
,  c.  87.    A  new  patrol  law.    Thompson's  Dig.  173. 

1847-8,  c.  155.  An  act  requiring  free  negroes  to  have  a 
guardian  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate.  Amending  are 
>^856,  c.  794,  and  c.  795,  which  forbid  trading  with  such, 

without  guardian's  consent.     ,  c.  139.    Amending  the 

criminal  Code,  declares  punishment  of  negro  by  whipping,  and, 
if  free,  to  pay  expenses  of  prosecution  or  be  sold. 

1848-9,  c.  256.  An  act  for  the  protection  qfelaves^  in  two 
sections.  Sec.  1.  Makes  owners  liable  to  fine,  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  on  conviction  of 
neglecting  to  "  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  "  for  their  slaves.  2. 
Makes  them  liable  to  a  fine,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  for  failing  to  furnish  their 
slaves  ^^  with  sufficient  food  or  raiment." 

1860,  c.  386,  c.  387,  c.  388;  1855,  c.  620,  c.  621,  are 
amending  acts  on  trading  with  slaves,  kidnapping  slaves,  and 
enticing  away  slaves,  and  requiring  some  white  person  to  be 
always  on  each  plantation.  1856,  c.  790.  Against  slaves  hiring 
their  time. 

'  Act  of  Congress  for  tho  admission  of  tho  States  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  tiie 
Union,  March  8, 1846 ;  ante,  p.  177,  n.  The  State  Constitution  was  framed  hy  aoob- 
vention  assembled  under  an  act  of  the  territorial  Legislature.  It  was  declANd«  la 
the  Preamble,  to  be  '*  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Florida,  havins^  and  claimiiy  th« 
ri<^ht  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  Americft,  i 


ent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
amity,  settlement,  and  limits  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  UmAmt 
of  Spain,  ceding  the  prorinces  of  EUist  and  West  Florida  to  the  United  Statoa? 
It  provided,  in  art.  16,  sec.  1,  2,  "The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  lawH  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  alaTes 
Dv  immigrant  owners.  Sec.  6.  The  Legislature  shall  *'  declare  by  law  what  parti 
of  the  common  law  and  what  parts  of  the  civil  law,  not  incontiatent  with  thUCoa- 
atitution,  shall  be  in  force  in  this  State/' 
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18B4-B|  c.  654r.  An  ctdt  to  prevent  white  persons  from 

gaming  with  negroes  or  other  persons  of  color.    ,  c.  685. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  abduction  and  escape  of  sla/oesfrom  this 

State.    Selates  to  vessels  leaving  St.  John's  Kiver.    ,  c. 

646.  An  act  explanatory  of  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  the 
migration  of  negroes  and  free  persons  of  color  into  Key  West. 
Vessels  coming  in  distress,  with  negroes  on  board,  they  shall 
not  be  arrested  if  they  stay  on  board,  bat  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  liable  for  costs  and  fines. 

_18&fi^jv690.  An  act  to  prevent  sla/oesfrom  hiring  their 
own  tims, 

1868-9,  c  860.  An  act  to  permit  free  persons  of  African 
descent  to  select  their  own  masters  and  become  slaves.  Permits 
such  selection  by  negroes  over  fourteen  years.  Women,  or 
"  females,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  act,  may  select  for  their 
cbildren  ander  fourteen.  Idle  and  dissolute  negroes  may  be 
sold.* 

§  575.    Legislation  of  the  State  ^f  Texas. 

In  the  territory  within  the  present  State  of  Texas,  the  per- 
sonal conditions  recognized  elsewhere  in  parts  of  the  continent 
under  tbe  dominion  of  Spain  continued  to  exist  while  the 
country  was  included  in  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  until  slavery 
was  abolished,  by  a  decree  of  the  Dictator,  Guerrero,  July  29, 
1829.  The  Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  of  1827,  arti- 
cle 13,  had  declared  that,  from  its  promulgation,  no  one  should 
be  bom  a  slave  in  that  State,  and  that  after  six  montlis  the 
introduction  of  slaves  should  not  be  permitted.*    1  Yoakum's 

■  Cbrk  «.  Gaatler  (1S59),  S  Florida,  860:— The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not 
the  proper  method  of  trying  the  right  of  a  negro  to  freedom.  The  doctrine  of  the 
court  is,  that  the  person  chiiming  him  cannot  oe  deprived  of  his  property  without 
jury  triiJ.  The  court  refer  to  the  Opinumn  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  "  to  show  that 
wfetaterer  rights  the  negro  or  his  descendants,  if  free,  may  have,  are  accorded  to 
him,  not  by  riffht,  but  by  permission  and  grant  of  the  State  in  which  he  is. 
People  from  &Sker  perte  of  aie  globe,  throngh  the  comity  of  nations,  have  a  rccog. 
niaed  position,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  dvilized  world,  which  Africans  have  not. 
Cottdemned  to  servitude,  subiected  indeed  to  the  dominion  of  other  people  from 
time  immemorial,  they  have  been,  as  they  yet  continue  to  be,  chattels,  subjects  of 
trjde  and  commerce,*^  Ac 

A  eoBvention,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  passed,  Jan.  11,  1861,  ^^n  ordinanee  ^ 
•cesssMis  similar  to  that  of  Alabama  and  other  southern  States  already  mentioneoL 

*  Bobbins  «.  Walters,  2  Texas,  185. 
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Hist,  of  Texas,  352,  264,  269.  Peonage,  however,  was  not 
abolished.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  rests  mainly  qu 
two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  government, — ^Nos.  67  and  86,  of 
Sept.  30, 1828,  and  Apr.  4, 1829 ;  see  1  Yoakum,  262,  where 
the  nature  of  that  servile  condition  is  described. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  declared  its  independence  March  2, 
1836.  In  the  Constitution,  adopted  March  17,  1836,  it  is 
declared  that  "  all  free,  white  persons,  immigrating,"  Ac,  may 
become  citizens ;  the  elective  franchise  and  capacity  for  office 
are  attributed  to  "  citizens  "  generally.  In  the  declaration  of 
rights,  it  is  declared  that  "all  men,  when  they  form  a  social 
compact,  have  equal  rights,"  &c.  In  other  places,  rights  are 
attributed  to  all  citizens. 

Under  General  Provisions^  it  is  declared,  sec.  9,  "  All  per- 
sons of  color  who  were  slaves  for  life  previous  to  their  immi- 
gration to  Texas,  and  who  are  now  held  in  bondage,  shall 
remain  in  the  like  state  of  seryitwdej  provided  the  said  slaves 
shall  be  the  bona-fide  property  of  the  person  so  holding  said 
slave  as  aforesaid.  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohibit 
emigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  into  the  republic  with 
thero,  and  holding  them  by  the  same  tenure  by  which  slaves 
were  held  in  the  United  States,  nor  shall  Congress  have 
power  to  emancipate  slaves,  nor  shall  any  slaveholder  be 
allowed  to  emancipate  his  or  her  slave  or  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  unless  he  or  she  shall  send  his  or  her 
slave  or  slaves  without  the  limits  of  this  republic.  No  free 
person  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside  permanently  in  the  republic  without  the 
consent  of  Congress;  and  the  importation  or  admission  of 
Africans  or  negroes  into  this  republic,  excepting  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  forever  prohibited,  and  declared 
to  be  piracy."*     Sec.  10.  "  All  persons  (Africans,  the  descend- 

'  In  Guess  v.  Lubbock,  6  Texas,  636,  held,  that  whatever  may  hmTe  been  tlie 
legal  efTcct  of  the  legislation  of  Mexico,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  ma.stor  and  slave  in  Texas,  which  relation  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to 
exist  (h'farto,  if  not  dejure,  there  is  no  doubt  the  object  and  effect  of  thU  leetion 
was  to  roc(jgntze  and  continue  that  relation  wherever  it  existed  <ie  facto  in  good 
£aith.  In  Mc Mullen  v.  Hodge,  ib.  84,  it  is  held  that,  a  convention  of  the  pecqple  has 
power  to  take  away  individual  rights,  though  the  exercise  of  that  power  U  neTcr 
to  be  presumed. 
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ants  of  Africans,  and  Indians  excepted)  who  were  residing  in 
Texas  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence  shall  be 
considered  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  entitled,"  &c.  It 
also  provided,  Art.  IV.  sec.  13,  "  The  Congress  shall,  as  early 
as  practicable,  introduce  by  statute  the  common  law  of 
England,  with  such  modifications  as  our  circumstances  in  their 
judgment  may  require,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  the  common 
law  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision."* 

1837. — ^Aii  act  declares  enticing  away  or  stealing  slaves 

punishable  with  death.    1  T.  L.  p.  187.    .  An  act  that 

"  All  negroes,  Indians,  and  all  other  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
descended  from  negro  or  Indian  ancestors,  to  the  third  genera- 
tion inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have 
been  a  white  person,  shall  be  incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses 
in  any  case  whatsoever,  except  for  and  against  each  other.  lb. 
p.  205.    Repealed  as  to  descendants  of  Indians  by  3  T.  L.  51. 

.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and 

misdemeanors  committed  by  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color. 
2  T.  L.  p.  43.  Declares  a  number  of  crimes  punishable  with 
death;  lesser  offences  punishable  at  discretion  of  the  court. 
No  grand  jury  presentment  required :  informal  proceeding  by 
petit  jury  allowed.  Slaves  or  free  persons  of  color,  for  abusive 
language  to  whites,  to  be  punished  with  stripes. 

1840. — An  act  concerning  free  persons  of  color.  4  T.  L. 
149.  Forbids  their  immigration,  and  provides  for  selling  such 
as  slaves  who  may  remain.  (Acts  of  1841,  5  T.  L.  86,  184, 
except  from  this  free  persons  of  color  residing  in  Texas  when 
declared  independent.)  An  act  of  1857,  c.  119,  forbids  mas- 
ters of  vessels  bringing  in  such  persons. 

.  An  act  concerning  slaves.   4  T.  L.  171.     Sec.  1,  2. 


*  An  act  of  Dec.  20,  1836,  see.  41,  declares  that  "the  common  law  of  England, 
AS  now  practiced  and  understood,  shall,  in  its  application  to  evidence,  be  followed," 
de.  Act  of  Dec.  21, 1836.  That  fdl  offences  known  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
not  proTided  for  by  this  act,  are  punishable  as  at  common  law.  An  act  of  Jan. 
20,  1840.  An  act  to  adopt  the  common  law  of  England,  to  repeal  certain  Mexican 
htw»,  and  to  regulate  the  marital  rights  ofpctrties,  seems  to  adopt  the  common  law 
generally,  where  not  otherwise  provided  bv  positive  enactment.  But  an  act  to 
regulate  dvil  anitB  provides  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  rules  of  pleading,  but 
proceedings  In  all  civil  suits  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  conducted  by  petiticn  and 
anawer.    Dallam's  Digest,  56. 
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Against  selling  liquors  to  or  buying  produce  of  slaves.  8.  Any 
person  who  shall  cruelly  treat  or  abuse  a  slave  shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  fined.  4.  Murder  of  slave  declared  felony.  6.  Against 
their  using  guns  (enlarged  by  1850,  c.  58,  and  1856,  c.  152). 

1841,  1844. — ^Acts  for  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves. 

1845. — Constitution  of  the  State,  declared  by^^the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the"  resolution  of  Congress.*  Art.  I.,  the  bill  of  rights,  see. 
1,  declares  "  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.''  8.  That 
"  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in 
rights,"  &c.  In  other  clauses,  "citizens,"  "  every  citizen,"  are 
spoken  of  as  the  subjects  of  guaranteed  rights.  There  is  no 
attribution  of  any  rights  to  all  men  as  inalienable.  Art.  III. 
sec.  1,  2.  "  All  free,  male  persons,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  (Indians  not  taxed ,  Africans  and  the  descendants  of 
Africans  excepted),  who  shall  have  resided,  &e.,  shall  be 
deemed  qualified  electors."* 

'  Entitled  Joint  JUaolution  far  amuxing  Ttxoi  to  the  UniUd  StatM,  Y.  Stat 
U.  S.  797,  10  B.  <fc  D.  782.  "That  Conmaa  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  Included  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Repnhhc  of  TezM  May 
be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  repahliean 
form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  said  RepubUc,  by  aefNiftles 
in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  fl;ovemmeiit^  in  cvdcr 
that  the  same  may  bo  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Imion." 

"  That  the  fore^ing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  foUowiag  oondU- 
tions,  and  with  the  loUowing  guarantees,  to  wit:  Firtt,  Sud  State  to  be  foraied 
subject  to  the  adjustment  by  tnis  government  of  aU  questions  of  boondary  that 
may  arise  with  other  governments,  Ac.  Third.  New  States,  of  eonvenient  ries, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  anffi- 
cient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisioBi  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  th%t  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  eom- 
monly  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  each  State  askine  admission  may  desire ;  and  In  mch 
State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  said  lOesouri 
Compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shaQ  be 
prohibited.  Sec.  3.  The  President  may  negotiate  with  Texas  for  admission,  and 
Texas  is  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  Texas  and  the  United  States  agree  open  the 
terms  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  UnitMl  Statee.** 

Dee.  29,  1846.— Joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  into 
the  ITnion.  IX.  SUt  U.  S.  108.  The  act  of  Congress  of  Sept  •,  1800,  one  of  the 
oompromisc  measures  {ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  568),  determines  the  northern  and  weelem 
boundary  of  Texas.     IX.  Stot.  U.  S.  446. 

*  The  eighth  article,  titled  Slave*,  in  terms  similar  to  the  sixth  article  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  (ante,  pp.  145,  150),  bat  "they  may 
pass  laws  to  prevent  slaves  from  being  brought  into  Uus  State  at  merdundiae 
only." 
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1846. — An  act  to  prevent  slaves  from  hiring  their  awn 
timsy  or  their  owners  frOm  hiring  them  to  other  sla/oes^free 
negroes^  or  mulattoes.    Sese.  L.  p.  195.  • 

1862. — An  aet  to  indemnify  the  owners  for  the  loss  of 
slaves  executed  for  capital  offences.    Annual  Laws,  p.  33. 

1857. — ^A  penal  Code :  repealing  the  older  acts,  contains 
their  several  provisions.  Art.  386,  penalty  by  imprisonment 
for  a  white  marrying  "  a  negro,  or  the  descendant  of  a  negro," 
or  cohabiting,  if  married  out  of  the  State.  Arts.  564,  566, 
under  justifiable  homicide^  define  cases  when  homicide  of 
dave  is  justifiable ;  what  shall  be  deemed  insurrection,  &c. 
,  Title  XIX.  Of  offences  affecting  slaves  a/nd  slave  property^ 
contains  articles  650-678,  classed  under  Chapters  1.  Exciting 
insurrection  or  insubordination.  2.  Illegal  transportation  of 
slaves.  3.  Stealing  or  enticing  a  slave.  4.  Offences  respecting 
runaway  slaves.  5.  Importing  slaves  guilty  of  crime.  6.  Har- 
horing  and  concealing.  7.  Trading  with  slaves..  8.  Cruel 
treatment  of  doves. 

In  the  same  Code,  Part  HI.  Of  offences  committed  hy  sla/ves 
and  free  persons  of  color.  Title  I.  General  Provisions^  as  to 
rules  of  trial  and  punishment.  Title  11.  Bides  applicable  to 
offences  against  the  person^  when  committed  hy  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  color.  (In  these,  a  number  of  "  general  principles," 
leecriptive  of  the  relation  between  the  different  races,  and  of 
ie  status  of  the  colored,  which  are  of  great  interest,  as  they 
%j  be  taken  to  be  applicable  as  common  law  in  most  of  the 
lavdiolding  States.)  Title  III.  Of  the  punishment  of  slaves 
and  free  persons  of  color. 

In  the  Code  of  criminal  procedure.  Part  IV.  Title  VII.,  is. 

Of  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  and  mayors  agaitist 

slaves  who  hire  their  timcj  or  are  hired  to  other  slaves  or  to  free 

persons  of  color.    See  Texas  Codes,  ed.  1867 ;  Oldham  and 

White's  Digest  of  the  laws  of  Texas,  ed.  1859. 

1857-8y  c.  63.  An  act  to  permit  free  persons  of  African 
descent  to  select  their  own  master  and  become  slaves.  Dig.  p. 
225.  Negroes  above  fourteen  years,  and  children  on  petition 
of  the  mother,  on  a  hearing  before  the  court,  may  be  decreed 
the  slaves  of  a  selected  master.    ,  c.  133.   An  act  to  en- 
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courage  the  reclamation  of  slaves  escaping  heyond  the  limits  of 
th^  slave  territories  of  the  United  States.^  Provides  for  pay- 
ment by  the  State,  in  the  first  instance,  of  one  third  of  the 
vahic,  as  a  reward  to  any  person  recapturing  such  slaves. 

§  576.    Legislation  of  raE  State  of  California. 

In  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  California  Mexican 
citizens  were  living  under  the  civil  law  of  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  its  occupation  by  Americans,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  1 8i6.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  that  law  has,  at  any  time  thereafter,  been  re- 
cognized as  having  liad  that  territorial  extent  which  would 
have  required  its  continuance  as  the  law  of  the  land  until  ab- 
rogated by  the  new  sovereign.'  The  Mexican  law  operated  as 
a  personal  law  in  determining  the  individual  rights  of  Mexi- 
cans,' and  was  necessarily  referred  to  as  evidence  of  fact  in 
the  deterinination  of  the  existing  land  titles.* 

It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  Mexican  law 
prohibiting  slavery*  could,  by  continuing  as  the  local  law,  have 


^  Bartlcy*R  Digest,  published  1850,  does  not  contain  any  law  authorizing  the 
g:ovorn()r  to  deliver  fugitives  from  iustice.  Oldham  and  White's  Dig.  of  1859, 
f>:ivos,  in  arts.  878-890,  a  law  as  of  Aug.  26,  1866  (not  found  in  Mmaal  Iftwt), 
wliich  contemplates  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  without  gprtnUng  ftoj 
special  power  to  the  governor. 

*  .4w/f,  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 

*  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  1848.  IX.  Stat  U.  S.  108.  Art  8. 
Provides  that  Mexicans  then  established  in  the  Territories  previonsly  belonging 
to  Mexico  shall  have  the  choice  of  remaining  or  removing  with  their  property. 
Jkc.  "  Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  said  Territories  may  either  retain  the 
title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizenn,  or  a(X{uire  those  of  citizens  of  the  Uuted 
States."  They  were  to  make  election  within  one  year.  Art.  9.  *'  Mezicans  who, 
in  the  Territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mex- 
ican Kopublic.  conformably  to  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  ahftU  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  prc^^er 
time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  ei\joyninit  of 
all  the  ricrhts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  ])rinciplet  of  the 
('OiiHtitution ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall  be  maintained  and  ]>rotected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  without  restriction."  There  is*  no  distinction  of  persona  with  respect 
to  color  or  race. 

*  S<M'  pj).  ri7«,  577,  600,  in  Vol.  I.  California  Rop.  Appendix. 

'  In  the  matter  of  Perkins  « 1H52),  2  Cal.  424,  where  the  question  was  of  the 
varulity  of  the  State  law  of  1852,  it  mus  held,  that  slaves  brought  from  Miasisaijppi 
to  California  were  lawfully  held  as  such.  The  opinions  delivered  by  Judges  Mur- 
ray and  Anderson  are  remarkable  for  containing  the  same  doctrines,  or  aoctrines 
very  similar  to  those  which,  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ^Lstcs, 
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presented  euch  an  nniversal  attribution  of  liberty  as  should 
have  prevented  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  relation  of  master 

hare  made  Dred  Scott's  case  so  important.  Judge  Murray  says,  ib.  439: — "Again 
it  is  said,  that  slayery  is  a  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited  to  the 
range  of  the  territorial  laws ;  that  slavery  was  prohibited  bv  a  decree  of  the 
Medcan  Congress,  and  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  California; 
that  the  laws  and  municipal  regulations  of  Mexico  remained  in  force  until 
changed  by  the  new  sovereignty ;  and,  consequently,  slavery  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  virtae  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
State  CoDStitotion.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  some  of  these 
propoaitions,  though  I  cannot  admit  the  conclusion  drawn  from  thence  by  the 
learned  oounseL  Slavery  may  be  admitted  by  custom,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  all  modern  States,  except  some  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  without 
any  act  of  leg^lative  recognition ;  but  there  must  be  some  positive  municipal  law 
to  entitle  the  master  to  assert  a  right  to,  .and  eMrcise  acts  of  ownership  over,  the 
person  of  the  slave;  so  that  the  n^ter  may  possess  a  property  in  his  slave  by 
custom,  and  still  be  unable  to  control  him  for  want  of  some  positive  law  regula- 
ting this  species  of  property.  [Compare  anie^  %  528.]  Although  slavery  may,  as 
between  separate  States,  be  considered  the  creature  of  municipal  regulations,  still 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  a  property  in  this  cIims  of  persons,- 
and  tlie  institution  of  slavery  is  a  social  and  political  one.  While  1  am  willing  to 
admit  for  present  purposes  (although  I  have  heretofore  denied  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  property  and  contracts  made  by  Americans  after  the  acquisition  of 
this  fsoontry)  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  remained  in  force  until  changed  by  the  act 
of  our  Legislature,  I  do  so  because  I  regard  slavery  as  a  political  institution ;  and 
the  rule  is  well  settled,  that  the  political  laws  of  the  ceded  or  conquered  country 
give  way  to  the  acquiring  country.** 

Judge  Anderson's  argument  is  based  mainly  on  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  prop- 
erty, which,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  be  taken 
to  be  supported  by  a  law  of  national  extent — the  same  doctrine  afterwards  asserted - 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Judge  Anderson  repeatedly  asserts,  as  the  doctrine  of 
older  CMes,  that  wherever  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  has  been  inter- 
nationally recognized,  the  slave  is  recognized  as  property,  lb.  447.  "  The  slave 
is  'property/  and  so  to  be  judicially  regarded."  lb.  468.  "  Slaves  are  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  property,  and  protected."  In  the 
i  place  he  refers  to  their  being  counted  in  the  federal  basis  of  representation 


and  taxation  aa  making  slavery  a  political  institution :  which  also  seems  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Judge  Murray's  opinion.  And  Ib.  464.  "  So  the  right  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to  this  Territory,  and  bring  his  property  with  him, 
waa  perfect,  equal,  and  sacred.  The  property  here  brought  in  question  is  that  of 
slaves.  The  ODnstitution  of  the  United  States  was  in  full  force  here.  Slaves 
were  aa  much  recognized  by  that  as  property  as  any  other  objects  whatever. 
There  were  no  laws  restraining  the  emigration  of  slaves.  California  had  censed  to 
be  Mexican  territory,  and  was  under  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  whose  government  alone  had  the  power  to  give  executory  efft^ct  to  any 
law  which  should  act  upon  American  emigrants.  It  did  disregard  the  Mexican 
law  of  emancipation,  as  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  and  was  so  constitutionally 
bound,  because  to  have  given  it  effect  would  have  been  to  nulli^-  a  political  im- 
munity secured  to  the  people  of  the  slave  States  by  the  original  basis  of  compro- 
mise to  which  all  had  agreed.  The  Mexican  law  was  repelled  by  the  political 
natore  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  therefore  became  obsolete.  California, 
even  as  a  sovereign  State,  cannot  by  law  declare  the  slaves  who  were  here  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  into  the  Union  free,  except  as  a  forfeiture,  under  the  penal 
sanction  of  an  act  which  might  require  their  removal  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  capture.  ^/oWton,  that  which  a  sovereign  State  could  not  do,  a  territorial 
goremroent  could  not,  if  it  had  so  attempted.    It  is  not  soverei^ 

"  When  the  United  States  acauired  the  territory  of  California,  it  became  the 
eooHDon  property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  the  right  of  emigration 
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and  slave,  when  coming  from  some  State  in  which  they  had 
been  in  that  relation.  It  may  be  argued,  on  the  principles 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  slavery,  by  the  so-called  comity  of 
nations,  would  have  become  a  legal  condition  in  Califomia, 
even  when  the  master  and  slave  should  have  acquired  a  dom- 
icil.'  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  Judge  Taney's  opinion,  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  might  however  require  the  conclusion  that  slavery 
would  have  become  lawful  in  any  portion  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory which  might  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States. 
The  practical  application  of  such  doctrine  had  before  that 
case  been  shown  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
ifornia, in  1852 ;  and  in  that  view  the  extracts  given  below 
from  the  opinions  will  appear  important; 

1849.— Constitution  of  the  Stat^.*  Art.  I.  A  bill  of  rights. 
Sec.  1.  "  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  inalienable  rights,"  &c.  18.  "  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for  the  punishmentof  crimes, 
shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this  State."  Art.  11.  sec.  1,  limits 
the  suffrage  to  whites. 

1850,  c.  95.  An  act  declaring  ^Hhe  common  law  of  En- 
gland, so  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  State  of  Califomia,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision  in  the 

courts  of  this  State."    ,  c.  99.  An  act  concerning  crimes 

and  punishments.  Sec.  53.  "  Kidnapping  is  the  forcible  ab- 
duction or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  his 
or  her  own  country,  and  sending  or  taking  him  or  her  into  an- 
other." 54.  "  Every  person  who  shall  forcibly  steal,  take,  or 
arrest  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  whether  white,  black,  or 
colored,  or  any  Indian  in  this  State,  and  carry  him  or  her  into 
another  county,  State,  or  Territory,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take 
or  arrest  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  with  a  design  to 

with  every  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  ciUsens  was  inherent  with  Its 
use  and  possession.  By  the  5th  art.  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  [of 
the  U.  S.]  it  is  provided  '  that  nojperson  shall/  "  Ac.  The  iud^e  argues  tluit  tms 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  maintains  the  right  of  the  mtfter 
in  this  case,  even  against  the  power  of  the  State. 

*  Sec  aritf.,  p.  184,  the  argument  in  respect  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

*  1850,  Sept.  9.  An  act  for  the  admisiion  of  the  State  of  California  imi9  the 
Union,  IX.  St  U.  S.  452,  one  of  the  "  Compromise  meaenres.*    AnU,  YoL  L  p.  668. 
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take  Um  or  her  out  of  this  State,  without  having  established 
a  claim  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
conyictiony  be  deemed  guilty  of  kidnapping,  and  be  punished 
by  imprisomnent  in  the  State  prison  for  any  term  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  ten  years  for  each  person  kidnapped  or 
attempted  to  be  kidnapped."  55.  ^'  Every  person  who  shall 
hire,  persuade,  entice,  decoy,  or  reduce  by  false  promises,  mis- 
representations, and  the  like,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  colored 
person,  to  go  out  of  this  State,  or  to  be  taken  or  removed 
therefrom,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  to  sell  such 
n^ro,  mulatto,  or  colored  person  into  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  or  otherwise  to  employ  him  or  her  for  his  or  for  her 
own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  another,  without  the  free  will  and 
oonsent  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  colored  person,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  the  crime  of  kidnapping,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  in  the  next  preceding 

flection  specified."    Compiled  Laws,  c.  125.    ,  c.  133.  An 

ad  for  the  government  and  protection  of  Indians,  Comp.  L.  c. 
150.  Contains  provisions  respecting  Indian  children  held  as  ap- 
prentices, and  contracts  of  service  by  adult  Indians.    ,  c. 

140.  Begulating  marriages.  Comp.  L.  c.  35.  Sec.  3.  "All 
marriages  of  white  persons  with  negroes  or  mulattoes  are  de- 
clared illegal  and  void." 

1852. — An  act  respecting  fv^tives  from  labor,  and  slaves 
irougJU  to  this  State  prior  to  her  admission  into  the  JJnio^i.^ 
Comp.  L.  c.  65.  Sec.  1.  The  fugitive  held  to  service  by  the 
law  of  another  State  may  be  sued  by  the  claimant,  or  the  latter 
may  have  a  warrant,  and,  when  seized,  shall  be  brought  "  be- 
fore any  judge  or  justice  of  this  State,  or  before  any  magis- 
trate of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  and  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral 
testimony  or  affidavit,"  that  the  fugitive  owes  the  service,  the 
magistrate  shall  give  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  a  warrant  to 

*  In  the  matter  of  Perkins,  2  CaL  424,  this  statute  is  held  not  contrary  to  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  regarded  as  within  (he  police 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  is  not  disputed.  It  is  further 
neld  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  State  Sill  of  Rights.  Judge  Anderson,  ib. 
p.  465,  expresaly  says,  that  the  18th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
doea  not  emancipate  slaTes  brought  into  the  State,  and  that  the  owner  has  the 
right  to  take  them  away  as  alayes. 
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the  claimant  to  remove ;  the  testimony  of  the  alleged  fagitive 
shall  not  be  admitted ;  and  the  certificate  shall  be  conclnsive. 
2.  Penalties  for  obstructing  a  claimant  in  the  recovery  of  his 
property.  3.  Duties  of  oflScers,  and  penalties  for  neglect  4. 
(An  amend,  inserted  from  a  stat.  of  1853.)  A  person  bron^t 
into  this  State,  from  another  wherein  held  to  service,  before 
the  admission  of  this  State  into  the  Union,  to  be  deemed  a 
fugitive.  (By  an  amendment  of  1854,  c.  22,  the  continuance 
of  this  is  limited  to  the  15th  April,  1855.)  6.  Claimants  not 
allowed  to  hold  slaves  in  servitude  in  this  State. 

1854,'  c.  64.  An  act  amending  the  Code  of  practice.  Sec. 
42,  3d.  ''  Indians,  or  persons  having  one  half  or  more  of  Indian 
blood,  and  negroes,  or  persons  having  one  half  or  more  of 
negro  blood,"  shall  not  be  witnesses  in  a  case  to  which  a  white 
is  a  party. 

§  577.    Legislation  of  the  TEBErroBY  of  New  Mexico. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  law  of  the  Mexican  republic 
had,  in  New  Mexico,  when  the  country  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  that  territorial  extent  which  would  cause  its  con- 
tinuance, as  the  local  law,  to  determine  all  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  persons,  until  changed  by  competent  legislative 
authority. 

Under  tlie  decrees  of  the  former  sovereign,  which  had  de- 
clared free  all  who  in  that  country  had  been  held  as  slaves,  it 
should  probably  have  been  held  that  the  law  of  New  Kexico 
had  not  merely  changed  the  condition  of  those  then  held  there 
in  slavery,  but  had  attributed  the  right  of  personal  liberty  uni- 
versally, that  is,  to  all  natural  persons,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
within  the  jurisdiction,  and  thereby  prevented  the  recognition 
of  slavery  as  tlie  condition  of  any  person  thereafter  introduced 
into  tlic  country  from  some  other  jurisdiction. 

If  this  had  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of  New  Mexico,  it  may 
be  urged  that  tliis  law,  continuing  to  exist  as  the  local  law  of 
the  Territory  after  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States,  would  prevent  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 

'  An  act  of  1851.  An  Mi  iorerjulate  proceedingti  in  criminal  ea^et.  Compiled 
Laws,  eh.  121,  §666,  authorizes  the  gOTcrnor  to  dcliyer  up  fngitlTes  from  justice 
on  demand. 
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paster  and  the  obligations  of  the  elaye  in  the  case  of  persons 
immigrating  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Bat  although  the  former  private  law  of  the  Territory  con- 
tinnea  in  force  after  the  change  of  dominion,  yet  it  can  thence- 
forth derive  its  authority  only  from  the  juridical  will  of  the 
new  possessor  of  sovereign  legislative  power. 

If  the  law  of  New  Mexico  had  prohibited  the  recognition 
of  slavery,  in  the  case  of  persons  introduced  from  other  juris- 
dictions, only  by  indicating  that  the  possessor  of  legislative 
power  attributed  liberty  to  all  natural  persons,  it  may  be 
qnestioned  whether  the  new  possessor  of  that  power  in  the 
same  jurisdiction  can  be  taken  to  attribute  personal  liberty  in 
like  manner,  imiversally,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  elsewhere, 
by  other  manifestations  of  juridical  will,  this  new  possessor  of 
that  power  has  maintained  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
possession  of  personal  liberty. 

At  this  point  in  the  inquiry  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate the  political  person  or  persons  from  whom,  as  the 
present  possessors  of  this  power,  such  an  attribution  of  per- 
sonal liberty  to  all  persons  within  this  territory  may  proceed. 

This  person  or  persons  must  either  be  a  political  people  of 
the  Territory,  having  political  power  within  that  Territory  ex- 
clusively, or  the  United  States — the  people  of  the  United 
States — ^those  from  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
derives  its  authority.* 

If  the  political  people  of  the  Territory  are  the  possessors  of 
this  power,  or  if  they  are  the  source  of  the  law  which  determ- 
ines the  status  of  persons  domiciled  within  the  Territory,  it 
would  appear  that,  until  they  should  have  legislated  on  the 
subject,  the  Mexican  law  of  personal  condition  must  be  taken 
as  the  only  exponent  of  their  juridical  will ;  that  whenever  a 
slave  is  brought  into  the  Territory,  or  at  least  when  brought  to 
reside,  the  attribution  of  liberty  to  all  under  that  law  must,  as 
the  continuing  act  of  this  political  people,  prevent  the  judicial 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  and  the  obligation  of  the 
slave  wl)ich  had  existed  in  a  relation  under  the  law  of  some 
slaveholding  jurisdiction. 

'  See  Ante,  §§  376,  897. 
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Bat  if  the  United  States— the  people  of  the  United  States—  ^ 
those  from  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  derirei 
its  authority — are  the  source  from  which  the  law  proceeds 
which  determines  personal  status  in  the  Territory,  it  may  be 
said  that,  as  they  have  in  other  places  likewise  under  their  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  maintained  the  status  of  slavery,  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  maintain  even  in  non-slavcholding  States 
the  right  of  the  master  and  the  obligation  of  the  bondman, 
they  cannot  be  taken  to  ascribe  liberty  to  all  natural  persons; 
that  hence,  admitting  the  continuance  of  Mexican  law  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  persons  living  within  the  Territory  before 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  slavery  may,  on  the  prin- 
ciple misnamed  the  principle  of  comity,  be  judicially  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  persons  brought  from  places  where  they 
had  been  held  in  involuntary  servitude.* 

But  so  far  as  any  law  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  maintains  the  condition  of  persons  as  bond  or  free,  it 
operates  either  as  ^ua«i-intemational  law,  upon  persons  whose 
condition  is  actually  determined  by  the  internal  law  of  some 
State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  as  the  in- 
ternal law  of  jurisdictions  which,  as  such,  are  entirely  distinct, 
though  under  the  same  sovereign.  There  is  no  law  determin- 
ing the  status  of  persons  in  the  place  of  their  domicil,  which 
at  once  rests  on  national  authority,  and  has  national  extent.* 

It  may  be  urged  that,  whenever  the  juridical  will  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  the  attribution  or  denial  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  promulgated  within  any  jurisdiction,  it  is  de- 
clared exclusively  with  reference  to  the  particular  jurisdiction, 
as  the  law  of  each  State  is  promulgated  only  with  reference  to 
the  limits  of  the  State ;  that  liberty  may  be  attributed  univer- 
sally in  one  jurisdiction  and  not  in  another,  although  both  be 
under  one  sovereign  source  of  law ;  that  the  law  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico  may  be  identi- 
cal with  that  which,  in  that  place,  formerly  rested  on  the 
authority  of  Mexico,  and  may  attribute  liberty  to  all  persons 

»  Ante,  p.  184.  «  Ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  46S-4M. 
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therem,  althoiigli  the  law  of  other  places^  resting  on  the  same 
anthority,  maj  recognize  slavery. 

This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  what  is  commonly 
received  as  to  the  law  of  other  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  forts,  arsenals,  &c.,  ceded 
by  States  to  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  ceding  State 
determining  the  status  of  persons  has  continued  to  operate.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  in  the  places  ceded  by  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  slaves  cannot  be  brought  from  the  slave  States 
and  there  retained  in  slavery.'  This  must  be  because  the  for- 
mer law  attributing  liberty  to  all  still  operates,  notwithstanding 
the  change  of  sovereignty,  for  their  enfranchisement. 

It  would  appear  that  a  similar  theory  must  have  obtained 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  European  countries  in  whose  colonies 
slavery  was  a  lawful  condition,  while  its  recognition  in  those 
countries  was  prevented  by  the  law  which  there  ascribed  lib- 
erty to  all  as  a  natural  or  inherent  right ;  for,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  these  countries,  the  law  of  the  mother  country,  declaring 
all  free,  and  the  law  of  the  colony,  sanctioning  slavery  were 
supposed  to  emanate  from  the  same  political  source.' 

Tlie  inquiry  has  thus  far  been  conducted  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  law  of  Mexico  had  simply  declared  free  those  who 
were  then  held  in  slavery  in  Mexico.  But  if  the  Mexican  law 
contained  an  express  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  jurisdictions,  or  declared  free  all  who  should  be 
brought  into  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  this  direct  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  would,  as  the  continuing  law  under  the 
new  sovereignty,  exclude  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  until  abrogated  by  special  legislative  enactment. 

K  the  right  of  immigrating  slave-owners,  or  their  property 
in  respect  to  slaves,  is  prot€k;ted  against  all  legislative  action, 
whether  of  Congress  or  of  the  local  sovereignty,  either  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  operating  as  a  bill  of 

'  This  at  leMt  is  the  opinion  commonly  recelyed  in  the  non-slayeholding  States. 
Thsra  may  be  those  who  would  claim  le^al  protection  for  slavery  in  every  place 
nader  the  ezdosive  iurisdiction  of  the  United  States  government ;  either  on  the 
iaiernstional  prindpfes  above  stated,  or  on  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property, 
protected  as  snch  by  the  Ck>nstitation,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  some  State 
Uiw  to  maintain  it 

*  Oompare  the  argnmeiit  ante.  Vol.  I.  pp.  374-376. 
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rights,  or  by  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  tlie  States  in  respect 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  tlien,  of  course,  the  same 
principle  would  prevent  the  effect  here  ascribed  to  the  contin- 
uing law  of  Mexico. 

1851. — An  act  dedaring  and  estahlishing  the  right  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico^  enacted  by  the  first  local  Legislature 
established  by  Congress.'  Sess.  L.  1st  and  2d  Sess.  p.  152. 
Tliis  seems  intended  for  a  declaration  of  public  and  constitu- 
tional law,  and  by  claiming,  apparently,  for  the  people  of  the 
Territory  an  inherent  political  sovereignty,  its  consistency  with 
the  organic  law  declared  by  Congress  might  be  questioned.  Art. 

I.  Declares  that "  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and 
instituted  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  at  all  times  the 
unalienable  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient"    Art. 

II.  "All  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  have 
equal  rights,"  &c.' 

'  By  act  of  Sept  9,  1850,  classed  with  the  CompromiBe  mcMurcs  of  that  date. 
An  act  proposing  to  the  State  of  TexoM  the  eittablithment  of  her  northern  emd  tteti- 
em  boundaries,  the  relinquishment  by  the  said  State  of  ait  terrUory  daimed  by  ker 
exterior  to  said  boundaries  and  <^  all  her  claims  upon  the  United  States,  andtoetiab- 
lish  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico.  IX.  St.  U.  8.  446.  (Ante,^,  1M.J 
Sec.  1  declares  the  proposed  boundaries.  A  proviso  is  added,  that  the  act  shall 
not  "  inhibit  the  jgoyernment  of  the  United  States  from  dividing  said  Territorr 
into  two  or  more  Territories,  in  sach  manner  and  at  sach  times  as  Congress  shall 
deem  convenient  and  proper,  or  from  attaching  any  portion  thereof  to  any  otJier 
Territory  or  State ;  and  provided, further,  that,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  tbe  said 
Territory  or  any  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  irith  or 
without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  thdr  admis- 
sion." Hvc.  2-7.  Vest  the  executive  and  le^slative  power.  6.  Limits  the  franchise 
to  whitA.>fl.  7.  "  The  legislative  power  of  the  Territory  shall  extend  to  all  rigfatlul 
subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  proYiBions  of  this  act**  "  All  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  and 
governor  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,if  disapproTed, 
shall  be  null  and  of  no  effect"  10.  Vesting  the  judicial  power — provides  that  "  in 
all  ca8o$i  involving  title  to  slaves  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be  allowed 
and  decided  by  the  said  Supreme  Court  [it  being  l>efore  provided  that  writs  of 
error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statet^j,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  property,  or  title  in 
question ;"  and  also  that  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  to  said  Supreme  Court  on 
any  writ  of  liabcas  corpus  involvinfc  the  question  of  personal  freedom.  By  sec.  17 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  extended  over  New'^Meilco. 
By  sec.  19,  "no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  libertr,  or 
ropertv  in  said  Territory,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the 
land." 

'  In  the  same  edition  of  laws,  p.  32,  is  printed  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which 
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•   A  law  regulatmg  contracts  between  masters  aiid 

servants.  Ibid.  p.  183.  Sec.  1.  Contracts  between  master  and 
servant  to  be  enforced.  2.  Contracts  to  be  voluntary  on  both 
sides.  3.  Supplies  to  servants  to  be  furnished  at  market  rates. 
4.  Children,  in  what  cases  and  how,  bound  out.  5.  Servant 
cannot  quit  his  master  when  in  master's  debt.  18.  Master 
may  make  advances  on  account  of  monthly  salary.  6.  Family 
of  deceased  person  serving  are  not  held  to  pay  any  balance 
due  from  him,  if  he  has  no  effects.  7.  When  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  each  other.  8.  Horn's  of  service  and  labor  regulated. 
9, 14.  Punishment  of  servants  by  the  authorities.  10.  Ac- 
counts between  them  to  be  authenticated  by  alcades,  &c.  11. 
Questions  between  them  to  be  decided  by  the  judicial  authority. 

12.  Proceeding  to  recover  person  of  runaway  servants  allowed. 

13.  Servant's  debt  to  the  master  has  priority  over  his  obliga- 
tions to  others.  14.  Masters  may  be  tried  and  punished  for  chas- 
tising or  forcing  servants  to  serve  beyond  time.  16.  That  "  all 
free  white^  men  and  women,  not  embarrassed  by  law  or  other 
reasonable  causes  preventing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  may  cele- 
brate this  species  of  contract." 

185  9y'  Jan.  An  act  amendatory  of  th€  law  relaUve  to  con- 
tracts between  masters  and  servants  is  reported  to  have  been 
enacted  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  providing,  in  sec.  1, 
that  runaway  servants  shall  be  "  considered  as  fugitives  from 
justice ;"  that  they  shall  be  arrested  and  put  to  work  by  the 
magistrates,  and  their  masters  notified.  2.  Declares  servants 
under  contract,  engaged  "  on  trips  as  shepherds,"  who  may 
abandon  the  master  or  property,  shall  be  responsible  for  losses, 

waa  prefixed  to  a  Code  Dnblished  by  General  Kearney,  Sept.  22,  1846,  on  the  oc- 
eapatioii  of  the  coimtry  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  the  first  article  of  which 
deeUree  that  **  all  political  power  is  Tested  in  and  belongs  to  the  people."  It  may 
hftTe  been  intended  in  the  assertion  of  these  propositions  to  intimate  that  the  Ter- 
ritory was  not  indnded  in  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  by  conquest,  but  by 
a  spontaneons  annexation. 

'  The  original  of  the  act  is  the  Spanish  version,  in  which  the  word  is  libre* — 
free.  No  words  descriptive  of  color  are  employed  in  that  version.  This  act 
seema  to  be  substantialfy  a  re-enactment  of  the  Mexican  decrees  by  which  peonage 
was  regulated.  Cknnpare  the  abstract  of  those  decrees  in  1  Yoakum's  History  of 
TexAS,  262,  268. 

*  An  act  of  1855-6,  c.  27 : — Authorizes  the  governor  to  surrender  fugitives 
from  jnatioe  on  demand. 
TOL.  IL — 14 
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&c.  4.  "  No  court  of  this  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction  nor 
take  cognizance  of  any  cause  for  the  correction  that  masters 
may  give  their  servants  for  neglect  of  their  duties  as  servants, 
for  they  are  considered  as  domestic  servants  to  their  masters, 
and  they  should  correct  their  neglect  and  faults ;  for  as  soldiers 
are  punished  by  their  chiefs,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  salary  they  enjoy,  an  equal 
right  should  be  granted  to  those  persons  who  pay  their  money 
to  be  served  in  the  protection  of  their  property.  Provided, 
that  such  correction  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  a  cruel  manner, 
with  clubs  or  stripes." 

.  Another  act  is  reported  to  have  been  enacted^  enti- 
tled An  act  to  provide  for  the  protectioti  of  propefriy  iu  slaves^ 
containing,  in  thirty  sections,  the  principal  enactments,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  protection  of 
the  community,  which  are  found  in  the  Codes  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  There  is,  however,  no  clause  declaring  who  shall 
be  slaves,  or  that  slavery  or  any  kind  of  servitude  shall  be  law- 
ful. Sec.  1.  Declares  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  slave  or  other 
o£fencc  on  his  person  punishable  as  in  case  of  a  free  white. 
2-5.  Against  stealing  slaves  and  aiding  them  to  escape,  forgiug 
passes,  &c.  6.  Against  exciting  insurrection,  &c.  7.  Against 
furnishing  arms.  8.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  9.  Against 
gaming  with  slaves.  10-15.  Proceedings  against  runaway 
slaves.  16.  Punishment  of  owner  for  not  properly  providing 
for  slave.  17.  Trial  of  slave  for  felony.  18.  Punishment  of 
owner  for  cruel  treatment.  19.  Against  allowing  slaves  to  go 
at  large,  &c.  20.  Punishment  of  disorderly,  insolent  slaves. 
21.  Punishment  for  misdemeanor,  by  branding  or  stripes.  32. 
"No  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  be  permitted  to  give 
evidence  in  any  court  against  a  free  white  person,  but  against 
each  other  they  shall  be  competent  witnesses."  23.  Marriages 
between  white  persons  and  slaves,  or  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  declared  void,  and  the  white  party  declared  punishable. 
24.  Negro,  &c.,  for  rape,  or  the  attempt  to  commit,  shall  suf- 
fer death.  25.  "The  emancipation  of  slaves  within  this  Ter- 
ritory is  totally  prohibited."  26.  Against  slaves  leaving  the 
master's  premises  at  night.    27.  Proceedings  in  claim  for  pes- 
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session  of  slaves.   28.  Fine  for  holding  as  slave  any  negro,  &c., 
entitled  to  freedom.    29,  30.  Explanatory  of  tlie  act.* 

§  578.    Lbsgislation  of  Utah  TEBBnoKY. 

The  portion  of  country  included  within  this  Territory  had 
been  with  the  dominion  of  Mexico.'  But  the  laws  of  Mexico 
have  never  been  taken  to  have  had  territorial  extent  therein. 
It  may  be  taken  to  have  been  without  any  local  law  until  per- 
manent settlements  were  made  there  by  American  citizens. 
Until  some  system  of  jurisprudence  should  have  been  declared 
to  prevail  as  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  condition  of  per- 
sons would  have  been  determined  by  those  principles  which 
take  effect  either  as  international  or  as  internal  private  law, 
as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied  may  be  regarded  as 
domiciled  or  as  temporary  inhabitants.  The  reasoning  which 
has  herein  already  been  presented  as  sustaining  a  condition  of 
involuntary  servitude  in  Nebraska  and    Kansas  Territoides' 

*  Ilunrenolbeen  able  to  find  any  anthentic  publication  of  these  acts  of  1859,  and 
know  of  them  only  from  newspaper  reports.  A  bill  to  dUapprave  and  declare  null 
and  void  ail  territorial  acts  or  parts  of  acts  hereto/ore  passed  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  New  Mexico  which  establish,  protect,  or  legalize  involuntary  servitude,  or 
sUatmry,  within  said  Territory,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  upon  due  conviction, 
paased  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  May  10,  1860. 

*  Awte,  p.  155,  note  2. 

'  Ante,  pp.  lSO-186 : — ^To  the  reasoning  which,  in  the  place  referred  to,  has  been 
stated  as  maint^iining  alayery  in  those  Territories  in  which  no  local  law  has  been 
preTioQsly  recognised,  the  reader  may  think  the  objection  will  apply — that  it 
prores  too  much  ;  that  it  requires  that  any  right  or  obligation  which  has  existed 
under  the  law  of  another  forum  be  recognized,  eyen  though  the  relation  to  which 
H  it  incident  be  immoral,  injurious  to  society,  Ac.    The  answer  to  this  is, 

I%TsL  The  supposition  of  the  possible  existence  of  such  relations  it  excluded 
in  the  amment  by  that  principle  which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
is  affirmed  as  an  axiomatic  rule  in  the  judicial  discrimination  of  unwritten  law, 
yix. :  that  the  judge  must  recognize  the  jural  character  of  the  law  of  any  ciyilized 
oanmnmiW,  and,  m  his  function,  accept  eyery  relation  maintained  by  such  law  as 
jural,  or  i^riitful,  in  and  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  applied  (ante,  §  S3), 
and  reeogmxe  its  continuance,  except  as  it  may  be  limited  by  the  international 
principle  stated  in  the  argument  aboye  referred  to,  not  allowing  or  disallowing  it, 
aoeormng  to  Ids  indiyidual  ethical  judgment ;  and  further,  that  if  the  supposition 
be  admiadble,  the  conclusion  must,  neyertheless,  be  accepted,  and  regarded  as  an 
imperfection  incident  to  jurisprudence,  as  of  human  ong^ ;  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  l^slation,  which  again  is  liable  to  imperfection. 

Secondly.  The  consequence  anticipated  does  not  follow — because,  though  there 
be  no  ezisnng  local  law  which,  by  the  uniyersal  attribution  of  a  right  or  obliga- 
tion inconaiatent  with  the  supposed  immoral  or  injurious  relation,  would  preyent 
its  judicial  recognition,  yet  the  judge  is  bound  to  recognize  a  uniyersal  iurispru- 
denoe,  and  rights  and  obligations  may,  by  some  of  the  rules  which  haye  this  char- 
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would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  sustain  it  in  this  Top- 
ritoiy. 

It  would  seem  that  persons  would  be  bond  or  free  in  such 
Territory,  according  to  their  status  under  the  law  of  the  place  of 
their  former  domicil. 

1849y  March  18.  A  convention  of  the  inhabitants  adopted 
a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Deseretj  to  be  in  force  "  until 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  Territory  hereinafter  named  and  de- 
scribed, by  admitting  us  into  the  Union,"  and  proceeds  to  de- 
clare it  under  the  form,  "  We  the  people."  Ttds  Constitution 
of  "  the  State  of  Deseret "  is  printed  with  the  acts,  &c.,  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,*  printed,  Salt  Lake  City, 


acter,  be  attributed  to  all  natural  persons,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  supposed  relation.  Thus  a  contract  for  pcoa- 
titution,  a  contract  to  associate  for  robbery,  Ac,  if  lc«faliced  by  the  law  of  aootlier 
fomm,  would  be  contruy  to  this  uniyersu  Jurisprudence  as  it  is  known  frim  the 
juridical  action  of  the  United  States  and  of  those  nations  from  which  their  jaria- 
prudence  is  derived.  It  is  here  that  Christianity  or  the  rules  of  Christian  ethiee 
may  be  recognized  as  law ;  not  because  the  judge  may  be  one  who  connects  them 
with  a  divine  inspiration,  but  because  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  (and  to  that  ex- 
tent only  can  a  court  apply  them  as  law^  identified  with  the  jurisprudence  of  tiie 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  oente*  moratiores  (yoL  L  pp.  88,  ITS). 
Thus  it  may  be  held  that,  as  Christianity  defines  marriage  as  a  relation  of  one  man 
and  one  woman  to  each  other  individually  and  exclusively,  the  universal  jurispru- 
dence of  these  nations  attributes  to  every  man  and  every  woman  who  has  entored 
into  this  relation  a  right  and  obligation  incompatible  with  polygamy  or  polyan- 
dry ;  and  that,  though  a  cohabitation  of  one  man  with  more  tlian  one  woman,  or 
of  one  woman  with  more  than  one  man,  should  be  lawful  by  the  law  of  eome  one 
forum,  it  could  not  be  recognized  in  another,  even  though  it  be  a  Territory  which 
has  not  had  any  local  law. 

The  acrimony  by  which  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Teni- 
tories  is  characterized  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  necessity  of  inqmring  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence,  and  the  oc- 
casion thereby  oflered  to  compare  the  rights  and  oblieationa  incident  to  alaTsry 
with  the  requirements  of  Christian  ethics.  Those  who  insist  that  the  law  of  some 
particular  State  or  States  for  personal  condition  should,  in  the  Territories,  be  re- 
ceived as  universal  jurisprudence,  are  constantly  found  to  derive  that  lawfiram  the 
"  law  of  nature,"  or  from  revelation.  This  is  illustrated  by  those  who  aflEbrm  that 
persons  held  as  slaves  in  one  of  the  States  are  to  be  regarded  everywhere  as  prc^ 
erty,  or,  at  least,  as  persons  of  a  race  condemned  by  nature  and  revelation  to  per- 
petual servitude,  and,  equally  so,  by  those  who  claim  that  slavery  or  slaYe^>wung 
18  a  crime  by  natural  law  and  Christian  doctrine ;  each  thereby  ascribing  the  tunt 
of  heresy  to  the  other. 

^  Act  of  Congress  1850,  Sept  9.  An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  gavemmentfor 
Utah.  IX.  Stat.  458.  Sec.  1.  Describing  boundaries,  "and,  when  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  said  Territory  or  any  portion  of  the  same  shall  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,"  and  declaring  power  of  Congress  to  divide  the  Territory  at  any  time. 
2-16.  Declaring  how  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  shall  be  vested.   6. 
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1856.  Art.  V.  sec.  10,  limits  suffrage  to  whites.  VI.  sec.  1. 
Militia  serrice  so  limited.  VIH.  A  declaration  of  rights.  Sec. 
1.  "In  republican  governments  all  men  sJumld  he  bom  equally- 
free  and  independent,  and  possess  certain  natural,"  &c.  3. 
Declares  freedom  of  worship  and  forbids  any  State  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment.'  There  is  no  reference  to  slavery  or  to 
blacks. 

1852. — An  act  in  relation  to  service.  Laws  of  1866,  ch.  17. 
Sec.  1.  "That  any  persons  coming  into  this  Territory,  and 

Umits  the  eleetire  franchise  to  whites.  6.  "  That  the  legislatire  power  of  saidTer- 
niory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act ;"  contains  restrictions 
«Mi  to  its  alfectdng  the  landed  proper^  of  the  United  States ;  and  provides  that 
**  aU  the  laws  passed  by  the  L^;iBlatilTe  Assembly  and  goremor  shall  oe  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall  be  null  and  of  no 
cfiect"  9.  Allowing  appeids  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
vides for  cases  of  tiUe  to  slaves  and  of  possession  of  personal  freedom.  17.  Ex- 
tends the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  Territory  so  far  as 
applicable. 

By  Territorial  Laws  of  1855,  ch.  22,  S  17, "  All  criminal  prosecutions  shall  be 
commenced  and  carried  on  in  the  name  of '  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah,'" 

'  The  territorial  Legislature,  Oct.  4,  1851,  passed  a  resolution  legalizing  the 
cvdiiiiiiees  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  passed  between 
Jan.  15, 1850,  and  Feb.  12,  1851.  These  relate  principally  to  the  organization  of 
counties  and  corporations.  Among  them  is  An  ordinance  ineorporating  the  Church 
<tf  Jeam  Chrisi  of  LatUr-Day  Saints  (Rev.  L.  of  1855,  p.  108).  Sec.  1.  Incorpo- 
rates aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  who  are  known  as  the  church  of 
tiie  above  name,  into  one  body,  with  unlimited  power  of  holding  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  to  ''  establish  order  and  regulate  worship."  2.  Provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  one  trustee  and  twelve  assistant  trustees,  with  power  to  hold  all  the  prop- 
erty and  manage  all  affairs  of  this  church.  Sec.  8  is  as  follows : — "  And  be  it  fur- 
ther ordained,  that,  as  said  church  holds  the  constitutional  and  original  right,  in 
oommon  with  all  civil  and  religious  communities,  *  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dSdates  of  conscience;'  to  reverence  communion  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
troth,  and  to  solemnize  marriage  compatible  with  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ; 
for  tiie  security  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  blessings  and  privileges  embodied  in  the 
reUfdon  of  Jesus  Christ  free  to  all ; — it  is  also  declared,  Ihat  said  church  does  and 
ahaU  possess  and  enjoy  continually  the  power  and  authority,  in  and  of  itself,  to 
oriffiiiate,  make,  pass,  and  establish  rules,  regulations,  ordinances,  laws,  customs, 
and  eriterions  for  the  good  order,  safety,  government,  conveniences,  comfort,  and 
control  of  said  church,  and  for  the  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  all  offences,  rela- 
ttre  to  fellowship,  according  to  church  covenants ;  that  the  pursuit  of  bliss,  and 
tiie  enjoyment  of  life,  in  every  capacity  of  public  association  and  domestic  happi- 
ness, temporal  expansion,  or  spiritual  increase  upon  the  earth,  may  not  le^lly  be 
questtoned:  provided,  however,  that  each  and  every  act  or  practice  so  established, 
or  adopted  for  law,  or  custom,  shall  relate  to  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremonies, 
eonaecrations,  endowments,  tithings,  marriages,  fellowship,  or  the  reli^ous  duties 
of  man  to  hia  Maker;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines,  principles,  practices,  or  perform- 
naoes  saf^rt  virtue,  and  increase  morality,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  or 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  are  founded 
In  w  rerdattons  of  the  Lord." 
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bringing  with  them  servants  justly  bound  to  them,  arising 
from  special  contract  or  otherwise,  said  person  or  persons  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  this  Terri- 
tory :  Provided,  that  he  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  probate 
court  written  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  or 
labor  is  due."  2.  "  That  the  probate  court  shall  receive  as  evi- 
dence any  contract  properly  attested  in  writing,  or  any  well- 
proved  agreement,  wherein  the  party  or  parties  serving  have 
received  or  are  to  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his, 
her,  or  their  services :  Provided,  that  no  contract  shall  bind  the 
heirs  of  the  servant  or  servants  for  a  longer  period  than  will  sat- 
isfy the  debt  due  his,  her,  or  their  master  or  masters."  3.  "  That 
any  person  conveying  a  servant  or  servants,  and  his,  her,  or  their 
children,  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  other  country, 
and  shall  place  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  the  certificate 
of  any  court  of  record,  under  seal,  properly  attested,  that  he, 
she,  or  they  are  entitled  lawfully  to  the  service  of  such  servant 
or  servants,  and  his,  her,  or  their  children,  the  probate  justice 
shall  record  the  same,  and  the  master  or  mistress,  his,  her,  or 
their  heirs,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  said  servant  or 
servants,  unless  forfeited  as  hereinafter  provided,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  such  servant  or  servants  came  into  the  Territory  of 
their  own  free  will  and  choice."  4.  That  if  any  master  or  mis- 
tress have  sexual  intercourse  with  their  servants  "  of  the  Afri- 
can race,"  their  claim  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth ; 
also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  5.  Duties  towards 
servants  ;  of  servants  towards  masters.  6%  Master  may  punish 
servants ;  shall  forfeit  them  when  guilty  of  cruelty  or  abuse. 
7,  8.  Transfer  of  servants  to  be  made  only  before  probate  court. 
9.  Servants  to  be  sent  to  school. 

.  A  preamble  and  an  act  for  the  fuTtherrdief  of  Indian 

slaves  and  prisoners.  Laws  of  1855,  c.  24.  Recites  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  territorial  government  in  Indian  Territory ;  that 
^'  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  intercourse  with 
Iiulians  are  designed  for  and  only  applicable  to  Territories  and 
countries  under  the  solo  and  exclusive  rule  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;"  that  "from  time  immemorial  the  practice 
of  purchasing  Indian  women  and  children,  of  the  Utah  tribe  of- 
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Indians,  by  Mexican  traders,  has  been  indulged  in  and  carried  on 
by  those  respective  people,  until  the  Indians  consider  it  an  al- 
lowable traffic,  and  frequently  offer  their  prisoners  or  children 
for  sale ;"  that "  it  is  a  common  practice  among  these  Indians  to 
gamble  away  their  own  children  and  women ;"  and  that  "  one 
family  frequently  steals  the  children  and  women  of  another  fam- 
ily;" recites  the  sufferings  which  these  endure;  that  they 
are  sometimes  wantonly  killed  when  they  cannot  be  sold ;  that 
^^  when  the  inhabitants  do  not  purchase  or  trade  for  those  so 
offered  for  sale,  they  are  generally  doomed  to  the  most  miser- 
able existence ;"  that,  in  view  of  this,  it  is  "  the  duty  of  all 
humane  and  Christian  people  to  extend  to  this  degraded  and 
down-trodden  race  such  relief  as  can  be  accorded,"  Ac,  <fec. ; 
that,  for  a  remedy  "  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  preserve  their 
lives,  and  redeem  them  from  a  worse  than  African  bondage," 
Congress  should  be  memorialized  to  provide,  and  further  should 
concur  in  this  act,  which  requires  whites  having  Indian  prison- 
ers to  go  before  the  probate  court,  or  the  selectmen,  and  have 
such  Indian  bound  to  them  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty 
years ;  authorizes  the  selectmen  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and 
bind  them  out.  The  masters  are  required  to  instruct  and  be- 
comingly clothe  such  apprentices.* 

§  679.    Legislation  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  territory  iiicluded  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Wash- 
ington Territory  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  portion  either  of  Spanish  America  or  of  that  Louisiana 
which  was  acquired  from  France."  It  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  without  any  local  law  when  first  settled  by  American 
citizens. 

The  earliest  act  of  local  legislation  appears  in  three  "Arti- 
cles of  Compact  among  the  free  citizens  of  this  Territory,"  dated 
July  5, 1845.    In  the  first  article  the  civil  and  social  rights  of 


In  ch.  64  of  the  same  collection,  sec.  1,  what  questions  of  law  are  to  be  decided 
bv  the  coort, "  and  no  report,  decision,  or  doings  of  any  court  shall  be  read,  argued, 
cited,  or  adopted  as  precedent  in  any  other  trial." 

'  Ante,  p.  166,  not«  1.    The  boundary  of  the  country  on  the  north  was  settled 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britoin,  June  16,  1846.     IX.  St.  IJ.  8.  869. 
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the  inhabitants  are  declared.  Sec.  2.  Secures  habeas  corpus 
and  judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,"  &c.  It  is  also  declared  that  the  Indians  shall  not 
be  disturbed  "  in  their  property,  rights,  or  liberty,  ♦  *  * 
unless  in  just  wars  authorized  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people."  4.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
serWtude  in  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 
Statutes  of  Oregon,  39. 

1848. — ^By  sec.  14  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the 
territorial  government  of  Oregon,*  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  ex- 
tended over  the  Territory,  and  "  the  existing  laws  now  in  force 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  provi- 
sional government  established  by  the  people  thereof,"  are  recog- 
nized ""  so  far  as  not  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act, 
subject  nevertheless  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said  Territory."  By  sec.  5,  the 
suffrage  is  limited  to  white  persons.  In  pro^dding  for  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  mention  is  made 
of  cases  involving  a  title  to  slaves  or  the  possession  of  personal 
liberty,  as  in  the  acts  establishing  the  governments  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

1849,  Sept.  26.  "^/i  act  to  prevent  negroes  and  mul<Uto€S 
from  eoniing  to  or  residing  in  Oregon^'^  Preamble :  "  Whereas, 
situated  as  the  people  of  Oregon  are,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian 
population,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  allow  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  to  reside  in  the  Territory,  or  to  intermix  with 
the  Indians,  instilling  into  their  minds  feelings  of  hostility  to 
the  white  race."  Sec.  1.  "Tlmt  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
negro  or  mulatto  to  come  into  or  reside  within  the  limits  of  this 
Territory  " — not  to  api>ly  to  resident  neerroes  &c.,  or  their  off- 
spring. 2.  Regulations  respecting  negroes,  cKrc,  arriving  in 
vessels.     6.  Powers  of  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace. 


*  IX.  St.  U.  S.  823.  By  sec.  6  the  legislative  power  is  declared  to  extend  to 
"  aU  riehtful  subjects  of  le^slation  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  acts,  if  disapproved  of  bv  Congress,  shall  be 
null  and  void. 
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1854|  Jan.  30.  The  above  repealed.  See  Stats,  of  Or. 
(1855),  p.  551.  lb.  p.  130.  Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  or 
persons  of  one  half  or  more  of  Indian  blood,  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  ta  which  a  white  person  is  a  party,  shall  not  be 
competent  to  testify.' 

1869. — Oonstitntion  of  Oregon.  In  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Oregon.'  Art.  I.  sec.  1.  Declares  "that  all 
men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  eqnal  in  rights." 
There  is  no  attribution  to  all  men  of  any  natural,  inherent,  or 
inalienable  rights.  32.  "  White  foreigners,  who  are  or  who 
may  hereafter  become  residents  of  this  State,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  the  possession,  enjoyment,  and  descent 
of  property  as  native-born  citizens,  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly shall  have  power  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  immigration 
to  this  State  of  persons  not  qualified  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  35.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.'" 
36.  '^  No  free  negro  or  mulatto  not  residing  in  this  State  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  ever  come, 
reside,  or  be  within  this  State,  or  hold  any  real  estate,  or  make 
any  contract,  or  maintain  any  suit  therein,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  shall  provide  by  penal  laws  for  the  removal,  by  pub- 
lic officers,  of  all  such  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  for  their 
effectual  exclusion  from  the  State,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  shall  bring  them  into  the  State,  or  employ  or  har- 
bor them  therein."*  Art.  II.  (containing  seventeen  sections), 
sec.  1.  "  All  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal."  2.  Suffrage 
limited  to  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States.  6.  "  No 
negro,  Chinaman,  or  mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage." 


'  In  the  same  Ckxie,  p.  240,  the  goTernor  is  aathorized  to  Burrender  fu^tives 
from  Jostioe  on  demand,  ^c. 

*  Framed  by  a  conyention  called  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  and  adopted 
by  a  TOte  of  the  people,  Nov.  9,  1867 — 7,195  for,  and  8,196  against,  its  adoption. 

'Adopted  on  separate  vote;   2,646  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  7,727  against 
slavery. 

*  Adopted  on  separate  vote ;  1,081  in  favor  of  permitting  the  residence  of  free 
negroes,  and  8,640  against  the  same. 


218  laws  of  washinoton  tebrttobt. 

§  580.    Legislation  of  Washington  Teerttokt. 

Tliis  Territory  was  organized  in  1853,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  then-existing  Oregon  Territory,  the  laws  of  which 
are  continued  in  the  new  Territory  by  the  organic  law.' 

1864. — In  the  Code  enacted  at  the  first  session  of  the 
territorial  Legislature,  no  mention  is  made  of  negroes,  or  of 
slaves  or  servants. 

1866. — An  act  amending  the  law  of  marriage  declares, 
"that  all  marriages  heretofore  solemnized  in  this Territoiy, 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  such  marriage  shall  be  a  white  per- 
son and  the  other  possessed  of  one  fourth  or  more  negro  blood, 
or  more  than  one  half  Lidian  blood,  are  hereby  declared  void." 
Ann.  Laws,  p.  33.' 

'  Act  of  Ck)iigre88,  March  2,  1858.  An  act  to  establUth  the  terriiorial  rnvm- 
ment  of  Washington.  X.  St.  U.  S.  172.  Sec  5.  Restricts  the  elective  frmnchiM  to 
whites.  6.  Declares  the  legislatiye  power,  as  in  sec.  6  of  the  orgamc  law  of  Ore- 
^n  Territory.  In  providing  for  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  Unitad 
States,  no  mention  is  made  o?  cases  relating  to  slayery  or  freedom. 

*  An  act  of  1864,  relating  to  practice  in  criminal  prosecutions,  sec  6,  anthor- 
izcs  the  goremor  to  surrender  fugitives  from  justice.    Code  of  1854,  pi.  102. 

The  question  may  occur  to  the  reader,  wheuer  the  argument  from  intematfonal 
principles,  already  stated,  would  not  support  slayerv  in  the  British  poesesrians 
north  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that  it  akould,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  prohibition,  unless  the  operation  of  those  principles  be  re- 
strained in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that  those  who  first  colontsed  the  country 
were  already,  in  another  place,  under  the  sovereign  Jrom.  whose  will  all  law 
prevailing  in  the  Territory  colonized  must  derive  its  authority,  and  will  thereftyre 
carry  with  them  as  a  personal  law  the  law  of  their  former  domicil,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable to  their  new  situation.  This  law  will  be  the  conunon  law  of  England^  wnich 
may  thereby  acquire  a  territorial  extent  in  tliese  places,  as  it  formerly  acq[aired 
territorial  extent  in  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  their  first  setUeiiMiit. 
(Aute,  Vol.  I.  pp.  118,  197.)  This  law,  as  now  containing  a  universal  attribntioD 
of  personal  liberty,  would  probably  be  held  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  inTohm- 
tary  servitude.    (Ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  877.) 

At  the  time  of  printing  these  pages,  bills  for  the  organization  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, west  of  Kansas ;  Dacotah  Territory,  in  the  district  lying  north  and  west  of 
Minnesota ;  and  Nevada  Territory,  in  the  western  part  of  Utah  Territory,  ifludnd- 
ing  the  Washoe  River  mining  region, — are  reported  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
President,  March  2,  1861.  It  is  said  that  nothing  in  relation  to  slavery  is  con- 
tained in  any  of  these  bills. 

In  conneedon  with  the  l^rislation  of  Texas  given  in  preceding  pageSp  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  **  Secession  Ormnance"  is  reported  to  have  been  ratlfiMi  on  a  popa- 
lar  vote. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDEB  WHICH  PRIVATE    INTEBNATIONAL,  LAW 
MAY  EXIST  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

§  681.  It  was  before  shown  that  private  international  law 
is  founded  upon  the  doctrine,  that  while  every  person  resident 
or  present  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  political  State  is 
necessarily  subject  to  its  municipal  (national)  law,  yet  tlie 
relations  of  persons  antecedently  subject  to  some  other  juris- 
diction, either  as  native,  domiciled,  or  temporary  subjects,  will, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  State,  be  regarded  by  its 
judicial  tribunals  as  being,  in  some  degree,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  extent  of  this  exemption,  and  of  a  corresponding  allow- 
ance of  some  rule  of  foreign  origin  to  determine  the  rights  and 
duties  in  which  those  relations  may  consist,  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained by  maxims  which  the  State  itself  may  have  sanctioned 
from  its  own  views  of  international  obligation  and  a  sense  of 
the  duties  of  independent  States  towards  each  other  and  towards 
private  persons ;  and  the  judicial  application  of  these  maxims 
may  accord  with  the  juridical  practice  of  all  civilized  nations. 
Bat  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  these  maxims  have,  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  juridical  authority  and  judi- 
cial recognition  solely  because  they  are  there  made  imperative 
by  the  same  sovereign  power  which  is  the  source  of  that  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  law  whose  extent  they  are  said  to  modify. 
Tbese  maxims  or  principles  may  properly  be  distinguished 
from  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  be  called  international 
law,  because  they  determine,  in  a  sense,  the  relative  operation 
of  .the  municipal  laws  of  different  nations.    But  they  are  not 
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lawy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  independentlj  of  the 
authority  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  State  in  which 
thej  are  applied.  They  could  not  be  judicially  used  to  deter- 
mine rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  irrespectively  of  the 
will  of  that  political  power  which  the  tribunal  recognisei  as 
the  source  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  This  is  a  neoessaiy 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  authority  of  each  politi- 
cal State  or  nation  is  independent  of  any  exterior  rule.^ 

§  582.  Since  the  relation  of  persons  to  things,  and  of  penons 
to  other  persons  in  respect  to  things,  is  necessarily  contem- 
plated in  every  department  of  positive  law,  the  diatinetion 
between  persons  and  things  necessarily  enters  into  interna- 
tional law.  But,  since  personal  freedom  and  the  -porndBBooDi  of 
individual  rights  are  here  principally  considered,  the  diatine- 
tion will  be  noticed  as  a  topic  of  this  division  of  the  law  only 
in  determining  the  international  extent  of  a  discrimination 
of  natural  persons,  as  being  either  l^al  persons  or  objects  of 
property. 

§  588.  The  territorial  and  personal  extent  of  all  private  law, 
or  all  law  which  may  affect  the  condition  or  rights  of  any 
natural  person,  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States,  depends  upon  the  public  and  political  law  of  their  ex- 
istence; that  is,  upon  the  actual  distribution  of  sovereign 
power  between  the  several  States  and  the  national  govemmoit 
As  a  consequence  of  such  distribution,  there  is  in  each  of  the 
States  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  municipal  law  rest- 
ing on  the  share  of  sovereign  power  separately  and  locally 
held  by  the  people  of  that  State,  and  a  co-existent  part  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  held  by  the  national 
government,  and  having  national  extent.*    Therefore,  while 

'  See  the  second  chapter  of  this  work. 

^  According  to  Mr.  Cftlhoiin's  theory,  both  lawa,  in  any  one  State,  rett  «ki- 
mately  upon  one  and  the  same  political  authority ,  t.  e.,  the  people  of  the  State; 
they  are  sererally  administered  by  different  goYernments,  each  eqoaUy  the  tfent 
of  that  people.  1  Calhoun's  Works,  167, 168.  Incidental  to  thia  thleorr  it  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  may,  at  its  discretion,  revoke  the  powers  mnted  to  tiie 
national  goyernment  as  its  agent  or  attorney,  tiiereby  abaolTlng  dl  prhrate  per- 
sons within  its  limits  from  any  aUegiance  which  they  could  befwe  have  been  Mid 
to  oiM  to  thatffOTemment,  and,  of  consequence,  making  treoMon  against  it  impoaalble 
within  such  mate ;  while  any  who  may  therein  assume  to  act  under  the  u^pritj 
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each  person  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  remains 
everywhere  under  the  same  national  law,  he  is  always  al^ 
under  some  particular  or  local  subjection  to  a  law  proceeding 
from  a  State  or  a  local  anthority.  And  this  may  be  said  of 
persons  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  since  the  laws 
having  a  particular  or  local  extent  therein  are,  in  this  rela- 
tion, of  the  sanfe  nature  and  extent  as  State  laws,  whether 
they  proceed  from  the  powers  held  by  Congress,  or  by  the  na- 
tional government,  in  respect  to  the  Territories,  or  from  some 
other  possessors  of  legislative  power. 

§  584.  The  distinctions  of  domicil  and  alienage  arise  from  the 
division  of  organized  civil  society  into  separate  political  com- 
mujiities,  and  from  the  possibility  of  a  relation  between  those 
communities,  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  proceeding 
from  the  political  and  civil  power  which  they  geverally  possess 
over  private  persons  recognized  as  their  subjects,  under  that 
condition  of  things  herein  called  the  natural  or  necessary 
law  of  nations.' 

The  recognition  of  these  distinctions,  and  of  persons  whose 
legal  relations  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  laws  of  their  respective  domicils  and  those  of  other  juris- 
dictions to  which  they  are  or  may  have  been  actually  subject, 
is  that  wherein  private  international  law  consists.*  Kow, 
since  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  severally,  as  well  as 
those  del^ated  to  the  national  government,  are  sovereign  in 
their  nature  and  mode  of  action,  though  neither  of  the  two 
depositaries  of  power  possesses  separately  the  whole  sum  of 
the  sovereign  power  incident  to  a  national  existence,'  there  may 
be  a  discrimination  of  persons  with  reference  to  the  personal 
extent  of  the  laws  proceeding  from  these  several  sources. 
Persons  subject  to  both  or  to  either  of  these  depositaries  of 
power  may  be  recognized  as  differently  affected  by  the 
law  proceeding  from  either,  accordingly  as  they  may  or  may 

of  that  gOYemment,  as  declared  by  the  Ck>n8titation  of  the  United  States,  become 
either  traitorM  to  the  State,  or  its  pMu:  enemies,  according  as  they  may  be  domi- 
ciled inhabttants  of  the  State  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
*'  fecesaions^  of  the  present  winter  of  1860-61  are  only  the  practical  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  and  its  consequences. 

'  AnU,  8§  49,  54.  *  Ante,  %  66.  »  AnU,  §  846. 
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not  have  been  before  subject  to  the  law  of  some  other  joris- 
dioJion.  By  this  recognition  there  will  arise,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  each  of  these  sources  of  municipal  (internal)  law, 
a  co-existent  private  international  law,  and  the  distinctions 
of  domicil  and  alienage  will  exist  in  reference  either  to  the 
national  law  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  laws  of  some  one 
State,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

Thus,  in  every  portion  of  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  there  may  be  aliens  who  are  such  in  reference  to  the 
laws  of  every  State  and  to  the  national  law.  These,  accord- 
ing to  previous  definition,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  of 
expression  in  distinguishing  alien  persons,  are  herein  termed 
forei^  aliens.  So  there  may  be  those  who  are  aliens  in  refer- 
ence only  to  some  State  or  local  jurisdiction  and  its  local 
laws,  being  native-bom  or  naturalized  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  having  a  domicil,  in  some  other  State  or  local 
jurisdiction,  with  reference  not  only  to  the  dominion  of  the 
State,  but  also  to  that  of  the  United  States,  who  therefore 
are  not  aliens  in  respect  to  the!  national  law  when  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Such  persons  are  herein 
designated  domestic  aliens.^  This  domestic  alienage,  or  alien- 
age existing  only  in  respect  to  the  local  law  of  a  State,  is 
similar  to  that  which  existed  during  the  colonial  period  in  the 
case  of  British  subjects  towards  the  several  jurisdictions  of 
the  British  empire  other  than  that  of  their  particular  domicil. 
Though  now,  or  as  it  exists  under  the  present  political  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  is  even  more  distinct  and  defin- 
ite than  before;  since  the  powers  now  held  by  the  States 
separately  are,  by  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  inde- 
pendent of  any  control  or  overruling  authority  similar  to  that 
claimed  by  the  imperial  government  during  the  colonial 
period.^ 

§  585.  According  to  previous  definition,  the  personal  extent 
of  the  national  and  local  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  distinctions  of  domicil  and  alien- 
age in  reference  to  the  several  jurisdictions  existing  in  the 

»  AfUe,  §§  383-888.  «  Ante,  §  486. 
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United  States.  Yet,  since  even  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of 
any  State  or  conntry  may  sometimes  be  regarded  therein  as 
sustaining  oUigations  or  having  rights  which  arise  out  of  a 
previous  temporary  subjection  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, the  private  international  law  may  to  a  certain  degree  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  relations  of  such  persons,  even  when 
they  have  returned  to  their  forum  domdcUUj  and  it  will  be 
necessary  hereinafter  to  consider  such  a  possible  application 
of  private  international  law  to  the  condition  or  status  of  pri- 
vate persons  within  the  United  States.  But,  though  it  is  a 
mere  subjection  of  private  persons  to  different  jurisdictions  at 
different  times  which  gives  rise  to  the  widest  application  of 
private  international  law  (conflict  of  laws),  yet  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons  as  having  or  not  having  a  domicil  in  re- 
spect to  various  laws  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  palpable  and 
striking  manifestations  of  a  private  international  law  as  con- 
trasted with  the  municipal  (internal)  law.*  It  is  this  distinc- 
tion which,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  will  be  mainly 
noticed,  in  reference  to  the  several  jurisdictions  existing  in 
the  United  States  and  the  international  or  y^^^m-intemational 
law  applying  to  the  two  classes  of  aliens  above  distinguished. 

§  586.  The  private  international  law  is  herein  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  each  of  the  depositaries  of  sovereign 
power  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  according  to  the  authority 
which  each  may  "have,  under  it,  to  limit,  or  to  refuse  to  limit, 
the  municipal  (internal)  law  proceeding  from  itself,  by  the 
admission  of  the  effect  of  laws  of  other  jurisdictions,  and,  in 
so  doing,  to  allow  or  disallow  the  existence  and  obligation  of 
international  private  law.*  Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ing private  international  law  affecting  the  condition  or  status 
of  aliens  of  either  class,  it  is  necessary  to  consider — 

1.  The  distribution  or  location  of  power  to  affect  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons  by  the  creation  of  muni- 
cipal (internal)  law ;  which  power  is  either  in  the  United  States 
and  the  national  government  as  their  representative,  or  in  the 
States  severally. 

»  Ante,  %  64.  '  Ante,  %  888. 
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2.  The  actual  modification  of  the  municipal  (internal)  laws 
proceeding  from  those  Beveral  sources  of  law,  by  the  intemar 
tional  law,  as  it  has  been  received  or  allowed  by  each  of  thoee 
sources. 

But  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  both 
public  and  private  law,  and,  by  the  same  words,  evidences  the 
distribution  or  investiture  of  political  power  and  promulgates 
rules  of  action  creating  various  rights  and  duties  for  private 
persons,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,'  it  wiQ  be  impos- 
sible to  consider  either  of  the  two  heads  above  designated 
without  a  partial  examination  of  the  other.  This  neoessity 
will  be  more  definitely  explained  in  the  following  sections. 

§  587.  In  the  statement  of  the  distribution  of  sovereign  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  natjonal 
municipal  law  in  reference  to  freedom  and  its  contraries,  it  was 
shown  that  the  power  over  absolute  or  individual  rights  and 
over  those  relative  rights  which  are  most  essential  in  detenniii- 
ing  personal  condition  or  status  is  found  in  the  several  States, 
existing  as  separate  political  organizations.*  Therefore^  the 
status  or  condition  of  all  private  persons,  both  of  native-bom 
or  domiciled  persons  and  of  those  who  are  alien  by  birth  or 
domicil,  would,  within  each  State,  be  determined  by  the  State 
powers  and  the  coercive  rule  proceeding  from  t&em ;  and  the 
law  of  each  State,  thus  formed,  will  be  either  municipal  Qjol- 
temal)  or  international  law,  according  to  its  personal  applica- 
tion to  one  or  the  other  of  Uiese  two  classes  of  persons.  The 
municipal  (internal)  law  will  be  that  which  applies  to  pencms 
as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  State,  with  no  reference  to 
any  anterior  subjection  to  the  law  of  other  jurisdictions.  The 
international  law  will  be  that  which  applies  to  persons  in  ref- 
erence to  a  former  subjection  to  some  other  dominion ;  whether 
those  persons  have  a  domicil  in  the  State  (the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion) or  a  domicil  elsewhere,  either  in  a  foreign  country  (fordgn 
aliens)  or  in  another  State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  TTnitod 
States  (domestic  aliens). 

§  588.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  rule  determining 

>  Ante,  §g  869,  406  *  Ante,  ToL  L  pp.  4S8,  4S4. 
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in  any  state  the  condition  of  persons  formerly  subject  to  other 
jurisdictions  must,  for  the  state  itself  as  a  political  person,  be 
international  law  in  the  imperfect  sense,  only,  of  the  word  lorn; 
for  it  can  only  be  that  state's  own  acceptation  of  interna- 
tional obligations  and  rights.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  be 
hmo  in  the  strict  sense  except  as  identified,  in  respect  to  its 
authority,  with  the  municipal  law  of  the  state. 

Hub  must  be  the  character  of  whatever  rule  having  an  in- 
ternational effect  or  operation  on  private  persons  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States  may  also  be  properly  denominated  inter- 
national law — if  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense. 

§  589.  But  an  exception  may  have  been  made  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  the  exercise  of  the  State  or  local 
power  (reserved  powers)  in  reference  to  persons  anteriorly  sub- 
ject to  other  jurisdictions,  that  is,  persons  who  in  respect  to  the 
State  or  jurisdiction  are  either  aliens,  as  before  described,  or 
persons  who,  while  domiciled  therein,  have  been  temporarily 
subject  to  other  jurisdictions;  and  some  rule,  having  the  effect 
or  operation  of  international  law  by  affecting  such  persons, 
may  have  been  established  by  the  Constitution ;  or  power  may 
have  been  granted  to  Congress  to  establish  such  a  law. 

Such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  Congress 
based  upon  such  power  would  be  identified  in  respect  to  their 
9aurce  and  authority  with  the  national  municipal  law ;  though 
in  reference  to  the  State  or  local  jurisdiction  and  as  modifying 
the  extent  of  the  law  derived  from  the  State  or  local  authority 
they  might  be  properly  considered  an  international  law  for 
those  States  or  jurisdictions. 

§  590.  It  is  here  supposed  that  such  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  Congress  might  be  so  framed  that  tliey 
would  apply,  not  only  to  the  organized  States  of  the  Union,  but 
also  to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  as  jurisdic- 
tions having,  like  the  States,  a  local  law.  It  will  herein  for 
the  present  be  assumed  that,  if  in  such  provisions  the  term 
State  is  alone  employed,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  construed  to 
include  a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter,  when  the  term  State  is  used,  it  will 
be  understood  as  having,  possibly,  in  this  connection,  that  ex- 

VOL.  II. — 15 
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tended  meaning,  or  as  being  equivalent  to  the  words — State  or 
other  jurisdiction  which^  like  each  of  tlie  States^  has  a  several 
local  I'aw,^ 

§  591.  If  such  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  of  Con- 
gress should,  like  other  portions  of  the  national  municipal  law, 
be  taken  to  act  imperatively  on  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  irrespectively  of  the  share  of  sover- 
eign powers  belonging  to  each  State  severally  and  without  the 
intervention  or  juridical  action  of  the  States  exercised  by  each 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  they  would  have  a  different  charac- 
ter and  authority,  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State, 
from  international  law  as  ordinarily  existing  between  independ- 
ent nationalities,  then  being  law  in  an  imperfect  sense  only, 
and  acting  on  private  persons  within  any  state  or  national 
domain  by  its  own  sovereign  allowance  or  acceptation. 

On  the  supposition  above  stated,  tlicse  provisions  and  stat- 
utes would  not  depend  for  their  international  effect  upon  the 
will  of  the  local  dominion,  the  extent  of  whose  municipal  law 
they  should  limit  or  control. 

§  592.  According  to  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  herein  been  taken,  every  provision  contained  in 
it  which  declares  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons 
(whether  it  operates  as  internal  or  as  international  law)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  legal  existence  to 
those  rights  and  obligations  in  the  relation  which  they  consti- 
tute. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  the 
formulary  of  a  federal  compac^t  between  States,  each  originally 
and  severally  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion ;  if  it  now  operates  in  eacli  State  of  the  Union  only  by 
being  identified  with  the  continuing  will  of  that  State  or  of 
the  people  thereof  as  a  several  independent  sovereignty;  if  it 
is  always  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  that  will  for  its  co- 
ercive effect  on  private  persons, — then  it  would  seem  that  all 
its  provisions  have  the  character  of  public  international  law 
only,  and  that  the  relations  of  private  persons  are  not  affected 

'  Antc,\o\.  I.  pp.  438,434. 
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by  any  of  its  clauses,  otherwise  than  as  they  might  be  by  or- 
dinary international  treaties  or  compacts.* 

§  593.  K,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  with 
reference  to  their  previous  subjection  to  the  lawls  of  other  ju- 
risdictions, were  intended  to  act  on  the  States  themselves  as 
political  persons  and  to  create  a  relation  in  which  they,  as  such 
persons,  should  be  the  subjects  of  a  right  or  of  a  duty,  these 
provisions  would  have  the  force  of  public  international  law 
only,  even  though  the  legal  relations  of  private  persons  may 
be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  such  right  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  duty.  Or,  whether  such  provisions  would  of 
themselves  act  on  private  persons  and  be  classed  as  private  in- 
ternational law — would  depend  on  the  question,  whether,  while 
acting  on  the  States  as  their  subjects,  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided means  for  making  them  coercive  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  several  States,  or  had  left  their  effect  upon  private 
persons  to  depend,  in  each  State,  upon  the  action  of  the  State 
power.  In  the  latter  case,  these  provisions  would  not  be  law 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  they  could  acquire  the  force  of  positive 
law  only  by  means  of  some  juridical  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  by  which  they  should  become  part  of  that  international 
law  which  in  each  State  is,  in  its  authority  over  private  per- 
sons, identified  with  the  municipal  or  local  law  of  the  State. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  power  had  been  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  duty 
and  sustain  the  rights  comprehended  in  that  international  rela- 
tion by  acting  either  on  the  States  or  their  governments  as  po- 
litical persons,  or  on  natural  persons  within  their  territorial 
limits,  these  provisions  would  of  themselves  create  legal  rela- 
tions. In  this  case,  at  least  after  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  which  are  involved  in  the  relation  had  been 
declared  by  the  legislative  action  of  the  national  government, 
they  would  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  private  law  which 

'  See  this  illustrated,  1  Calhoun's  Works,  pp.  206-212. 
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would  belong  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  of 
Congress  described  in  a  former  section.* 

§  594.  But  though,  according  to  the  view  herein  taken,  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  having  this  international  or  qtutn- 
international  character  are  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  private  persons,  they  re- 
semble other  clauses  which  contain  restrictions  on  the  States^ 
and  others  which,  according  to  their  specific  tenor,  del^ate 
power  to  the  national  government,  in  being  the  evidence  of 
the  "  residuary  "  powers  of  the  States  in  reference  to  other  rela- 
tions.' These  clauses  recognize  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain 
powers  of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  States  which,  except  as  by 
these  clauses  limited,  are  exercised  independently  and  affect 
the  condition  and  relations  of  all  persons  within  each  State  as 
by  its  own  local  law.  They  therefore  recognize  or  are  consist- 
ent with  the  existence  of  a  true  international  private  law 
between  the  several  States.' 

§  595.  If  among  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  any  declaring  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to 
their  anterior  subjection  to  the  laws  of  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
any  prescribing  rules  for  the  action  of  the  national  government 
in  relations  existing  between  the  States,  united  and  several, 
and  foreign  nations,  such  provisions  would  be  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  that  government  and  for  the  several  States,  by 
bein<^  identified  in  respect  to  source  and  authority  with  the 
national  municipal  law,  though  affecting  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction  among  the 
family  of  nations.  But,  they  would  not  be  binding  on  the  ulti- 
mately sovereign  nation,  as  law^  in  the  strict  sense,  however 
nearly  they  might  coincide  with  the  general  international 
usage  of  other  nations,  since  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  regarded  as  a  single  political  state,  they  would  have  au- 
thority only  by  the  national  will.  They  would  only  be  the 
national  reception  of  international  right  and  duty,  and  be 
liable  to  change  by  the  same  power,  irrespectively  of  the  will 
of  any  external  source  of  positive  law.* 

'  Ante,  i  691.     »-4n/f,  §361.      » .4nte,  §§  687,  6S8.      '  ^file.  Vol.  L  p.  4t». 
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§  596.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  foreign  alien  persons  are 
not  fixed  by  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  private  in- 
ternational law  determines  their  condition  nnder  the  national 
or  the  State  jurisdiction  respectively,  only  through  its  recogni- 
tion and  allowance  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
by  the  several  States  individually ;  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  held  by  that  government  or  by  each  several  State, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  over  the  relations  *  f  pri- 
vate persons  without  reference  to  the  distinctions  of  domicil 
and  alienage. 

Wherein  the  relations  of  domestic  aliens  are  undetermined 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it, 
the  operation  of  the  respective  local  laws  of  the  State  of  their 
domicil  and  of  the  State  forum  in  which  they  may  be  found  is 
also  determined,  in  the  latter,  by  international  law  only  as  it 
may  be  received  and  allowed  by  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(local)  law  therein ;  the  several  States  being  in  this  respect  like 
independent  nationalities. 

§597.  This  international  allowance  maybe  regulated  by 
positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  source  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  alien,  or  person 
anteriorly  subject  to  another  jurisdiction,  is  foimd.  But  besides, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapters  respecting 
the  nature  of  private  international  law,  there  are  rules  for  the 
international  allowance  and  application  of  different  municipal 
laws  to  persons  known  as  aliens  or  persons  thus  before  subject 
to  other  jurisdictions,  which,  though  not  derived  from  positive 
legislation,  may  be  judicially  rocognizcd  as  authoritative  in 
making  such  allowance  and  application  ;  rules  which  are  dis- 
tinguished in  their  personal  extent  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  applied,  though 
identified  with  it  in  authority  and  always  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  legislation  proceeding  from  the  political  source  of  that 
municipal  law.* 

§  598.  The  judicial  allowance  of  any  rules  or  maxims  to  have 
international  effect  in  any  particular  case  where  specific  legis- 
lation does  not  apply,  is  to  be  settled  by  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

»  Ante,  %  122. 
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The  principle,  already  stated,  in  regard  to  the  continiianee 
of  the  laws  prevailing  territorially  in  any  dominion  upon  a 
change  in  the  investiture  of  sovereign  power  over  it,*  extendd 
to  the  recognition  of  rules  formerly  received  within  that  do- 
minion for  international  law,  as  it  does  to  the  recognition  of 
tlie  former  municipal  (internal)  law,  with  the  same  exception 
in  regard  to  laws  conflicting  with  the  existence  or  political 
conditions  of  the  new  sovereignty.  Whatever  therefore  had 
betMi  received  as  a  rule  of  international  intercourse  for  the 
colonies  remained  and  had  the  same  effect  as  private  interna- 
tional law  for  the  new  States ;  modified  in  its  application  to 
]>rivate  persons  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  the  residue 
of  the  lU'itish  empire  had  become  a  foreign  dominion  in  all 
respects. 

This  international  law  would  afterwards  be  liable  to  change 
in  its  various  applications  according  to  the  distribution  of  sover- 
eign power  among  the  new  States,  still  continuing  parts  of 
one  nation  by  their  public  law.*  This  distribution  has  occa- 
sioned the  distinction  of  a  national  municipal  law  and  the  local 
laws  of  the  States,  and  a  discrimination  of  persons  as  foreign 
and  domestic  aliens.*  Until  changed  by  positive  legislation, 
then,  the  general  principles  already  stated  in  the  historical 
(Inscription  of  the  colonial  law  will  determine  the  extent  of 
these  ditferent  laws  in  respect  to  persons  before  subject  to 
otlatr  jurisdictions.  They  will  be  judicially  taken  to  determ- 
ine the  extent  of  the  national  nmnieipal  (intenial)  law  and  of 
the  State  municipal  (internal)  law  to  foreign  aliens,  and  the 
allowance,  as  to  them,  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws.  They 
will  in  like  manner  be  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
local  municipal  (internal)  laws  of  the  several  States  to  domestic 
aliens,  and  the  allowance,  as  to  them,  of  the  eftect  of  the  laws 
of  tlicir  domieil.  These  general  principles,  illustrated  in  the 
customary  jurisprudence  of  the  colonies,  together  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  and 
of  the  several  States,  having  either  international  or  qucufi- 
international  efleet,  will  therefore  constitute  the  private  inter- 
national law  of  the  Unittni  States.     These  will  be  the  law 

'  AnU.  i  123.  «  .1,1/^.  g  S42.  »  Ante,  gg  3TT.  3W. 
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applicable  by  judicial  tribunals,  either  those  of  the  national 
gOYemment  or  those  of  the  several  States  according  to  the 
constitutional  distribution  of  sovereign  powers  between  that 
gOYemment  and  the  States,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gationfi  of  persons  in  reference  to  anterior  subjection  to  other 
jurisdictions,  including  the  condition  or  status  of  those  who  are 
alioDB  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  some  one  of  the  several 
States. 

§  599.  According  to  the  various  extent  of  the  powers  held 
by  the  national  government  and  the  States  this  international 
law  will  be  either  national  or  local  law. 

But  in  its  application  to  persons  it  may  also  be  distinguished 
as  either  domestic  international  law  or  foreign  international 
law.  The  priority  in  exposition  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
portions  of  the  international  law  is  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  determining  the  judicial  allowance  or  disallowance 
(irrespective  of  legislation  having  international  effect)  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  created  by  the  laws 
of  jurisdictions  to  which  they  have  anteriorly  been  subject,  it 
was  shown  that  the  presumptive  maintenance  of  relations 
created  by  the  foreign  law,  which  was  there  stated,  will  be 
controlled  by  whatever  principles  of  the  local  law  may  be  of 
universal  personal  extent,  or  may  attribute  rights  or  obliga- 
tions to  all  persons  within  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  and  being 
in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition.* 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  in  the  judicial  determination  of 
private  international  law,  the  existence  of  a  local  or  internal 
law  must  be  presupposed  ;'  and  therefore  that,  in  the  order  of 
historical  development,  the  exposition  of  the  internal  law  of  a 
country  precedes  that  of  the  international  law  as  therein  re- 
ceived. 

To  whatever  extent  the  State  tribunals  may  determine  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  or  domestic  aliens,  under  cus- 
tomary private  international  law,  they  must  necessarily  dis- 

•  That  ig,  in  every  forum  wherein  law  is  known  as  having  had  territorial  ex- 
tent. The  ezceptionkl  case  of  countries  not  before  inhabited  by  permanent  civil- 
ized communities  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  historical  parts  of  this  work. 
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criminate  such  principles  of  the  local  or  internal  law  of  the 
State  as  have  universal  personal  extent  in  and  for  its  several 
jurisdiction. 

So,  too,  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign 
aliens  under  customary  private  international  law,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  national  judiciary  in  like  manner  to  discrim- 
inate whatever  principles  contained  in  the  national  municipal 
(internal)  law  may  have  this  universal  extent. 

The  law  which,  in  the  several  States,  determines  the  status 
of  domestic  aliens,  and  which  is  herein  designated  domestic 
iiiUmatianal  law,  is  a  portion  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law 
of  the  United  States  regarded  as  a  single  integral  state  in  the 
family  of  nations.  It  is,  in  its  authority,  identified  either  with 
the  national  law  or  with  the  local  law  of  a  State.  Hence,  in 
order  to  know  what  principles  have  that  universal  personal  ex- 
tent under  the  national  jurisdiction  which  will  limit  the  recog- 
nition, by  the  national  tribunals,  of  rights  and  obligations 
created  by  foreign  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  first  this 
domestic  international  law,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  identi- 
fied with  tlie  juridical  will  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that  portion 
of  tlie  national  law  which  is  more  obviously  internal  in  its 
character  and  operation.* 

It  has  herein  already-  been  assumed,  that,  wherein  their 
rights  and  obligations  are  not  determined  by  the  national  law, 
the  foreign  alien  and  the  domestic  alien  are  in  the  same  position 
in  respect  to  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  States  severally 
— the  ''  reserved  "  powers.  Therefore  the  law  which  in  each 
State,  while  resting  on  the  local  authority,  determines  tlic 
rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  aliens,  is  not  internal  law  of 
the  State  in  contrast  with  that  which,  resting  on  the  same  au- 
thority, determines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  aliens. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  geographical  propinquity  of  the  States 
and  their  political  and  other  affinities,  the  juridical  action  of 
the  State  power  in  reference  to  domestic  aliens  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  preceded  its  like  action  in  reference  to  foreign 
aliens.  If  not  more  nearly  connected  in  character  with  the 
internal  law  of  the  State,  the  domestic  international  law  of 

^  '  JnU,  g  898. 
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the  State  must,  as  compared  with  its  foreign  international  law, 
be  at  least  first  in  the  order  of  historical  development ;  and 
therefore,  with  the  internal  law,  it  may  be  judicially  referred 
to  for  the  exhibition  of  whatever  principles  may,  by  having 
universal  personal  extent,  control  the  judicial  allowance  of  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries. 

Hie  exposition  of  all  law  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  foreign  iHienB— foreign  international  law,  as  herein 
designated — ^is  therefore  naturally  preceded  by  that  of  the 
damMiie  international  law  of  the  United  States^  in  its  two 
principal  divisions : 

1.  That  law  which,  though  international  by  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  source  and 
aothority  with  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  and 
which  therefore,  if  acting  on  private  persons,  is  law  in  the 
strict  sense  independently  of  the  will  of  the  several  States 
in  which  it  operates ;  which  division,  in  distinction  from  the 
second,  has  herein  been  denominated  ^o^intemational  law. 

2.  That  which,  though  international  by  the  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  authority 
with  some  local  municipal  (State)  law ;  and  which,  if  distin- 
guished from  this  local  law  in  its  origin,  source,  or  authority, 
is  not  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

The  first  of  these  is  found  either — 

a.  In  the  Constitution  itself,  operating  as  private  law ;  or, 

h.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  BE8PECT- 
INO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION. 

§  600.  The  constitutional  provisions  which,  under  the  dis- 
tribution made  in  the  last  section,  may  form  the  first  subdivi- 
sion of  the  domestic  international  law  identified  in  authority 
with  the  national  municipal  law,  are  herein  to  be  considered 
principally  in  their  effect  upon  relations  of  private  persons  in 
which  those  rights  and  obligations  are  involved  which  enter 
into  the  condition  of  freedom  and  its  contraries. 

If  any  clauses  of  the  Constitution  have  the  effect  of  private 
international  law  for  the  several  States,  by  limiting  or  extend- 
ing the  operation  of  their  respective  local  laws,  they  are,  it  may 
be  assumed,'  those  contained  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  Fourth  Article,  which  are  as  follows : 

SECTION   I. 

'*  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings,  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof."' 

^  Duponceau,  in  his  Brief  View  of  the  Constitution,  gives  only  a  few  lines  to 
this  Article,  on  p.  46,  but  they  are  worth  noting.  They  are  : — "  Public  law  be- 
tween the  State*, — ^This  is  what  Taintns  calls  human itat is  eommercia,  and  what  has 
b«en  atill  more  elegantl}'  called /fr«^r(i  pencrtH  humani.  Our  Constitution  says  but 
UtUe  on  this  imnortant  subject.  What  it  savs,  however,  is  susceptible  of  much 
dmlomnent,  ana  it  is  ho|>ed  will  receive  it.'^  It  is  herein  held  that  the  caption 
would  be  more  correctly  given  as  Public  and  private  late  between  the  States.  The 
MOUoM  aboTe  cited  have  the  character  of  private  law.  by  acting  directly  on  pri- 
yito  penoiia;  tbe  other  sections  of  the  Article  have  rather  the  c£iracter  of  public 
kw. 
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sBCTiosr  n. 

"  1-  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immnnities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

"  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

"  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  serv- 
ice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

§  601.  In  these  provisions  rights  and  obligations  are  expressly 
or  impliedly  spoken  of  as  having  legal  recognition  in,  or  as 
attaching  to  private  persons  under  State  jurisdictions  otlier 
than  that  in  which  the  relations  which  those  rights  and  obliga- 
tions constitute  were  first  created ;  and  persons  are  considered  as 
iq>pearing  in  some  one  of  the  States  in  the  character  of  aliens 
to  the  local  law  of  that  State,  and  as  having  rights  or  sustain- 
ing obligations  under  the  law  of  their  previous  domicil,  or  that 
of  some  one  State  jurisdiction  to  which  they  have  been  previ- 
ously subject.  They  regulate,  in  some  degree,  the  application 
of  State  laws  to  persons  coming  from  other  States,  and  main- 
tain, in  otherwise  independent  jurisdictions,  relations  which 
exist  under  the  dominion  of  another  State.  They  are  therefore 
international  in  their  effect. 

Bat  though  these  provisions  are  taken  to  rest  for  their  au- 
thority upon  the  same  political  power  as  do  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  there  may  be  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  law  which  they 
contain.  That  is,  a  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  States, 
in  their  political  personality,  are  subjects  of  the  relation  cre- 
ated by  them,  or  whether,  like  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tatioD,  they  operate  on  natural  persons  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  independently  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
States  severally  and  are  law  within  each  State  by  resting  on 
the  national  authority  of  the  United  States,  irrespectively  of 
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the  juridical  action  of  the  States  as  separate  polities.  In  the 
latter  alternative  they  evidently  have  a  more  positive  and  obH 
gatory  character,  as  law,  in  reference  to  the  State  jnrisdictioiia 
than  those  ordinary  rules  of  international  intercourse  which  an 
law  within  any  national  jurisdiction  in  an  imperfect  sense  only 
or  are*  not  law  except  as  identified  with  the  municipal  lai 
thereof,  whether  they  be  derived  from  the  law  of  natural  reasoi 
as  judicially  interpreted  (common  law,  including  the  historica 
law  of  nations)^  or  from  positive  legislation,  including  tb^ 
mutual  agreements  of  independent  states.  But,  if  the  first  al 
temative  is  to  be  adopted,  it  will  depend  upon  the  means  con 
templated  in  the  Constitution  for  making  them  effective 
whether  they  are  equivalent  merely  to  ordinary  intemationd 
agreements,  or  may  operate  on  private  persons  with  the  force 
of  the  national  municipal  law.* 

In  reference  therefore  to  that  relation  of  superior  and  infe- 
rior which  is  implied  in  them  and  their  character  as  public 
law — i.  e.,  law  determining  the  possession  and  extent  of  juridi- 
cal power  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  public  persons — ^theit 
are  four  different  views  which  may  be  taken  of  these  provisions 
involving  different  conceptions  of  their  practical  operation  of 
the  relations  of  private  persons ;  and  though  all  these  views  oi 
constructions"  may  not  have  actually  been  advanced,  in  judicia 
investigations,  as  to  more  than  one  of  these  provisions,  the) 
will  be  here  stated  before  attempting  any  original  investigatioi 
of  any  part  of  this  Article. 

§  602.  1.  According  to  the  first  of  these  constructions,  the« 
provisions  have  only  the  force  of  a  compact  between  the  States 
as  distinct  political  personalities^  each  sovereign  within  its  owi 
jurisdiction ;  and,  regarded  as  an  international  rule  of  actioi 
for  the  States,  they  are  law  in  an  imperfect  sense  only,  affect 
ing  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  onlj 
by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  local  and  several  sovereign^ 
and  by  becoming  identified  with  the  local  law — ^the  juridica 
will  of  that  sovereignty ;  the  States  being  the  parties  bound  bj 

1  Ante,  §  598. 

'  These  views  wiU  hereinafber  be  called  constrnctionB,  because  it  is 
that  their  correctness  is  to  be  determined  by  c<m8(rttcti<m,  as  distin 
interpretation.    See  ante,  L  p.  4S4,  n.  1. 
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or  subject  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  several  sources 
fit>m  which  they  are  to  derive  tlieir  coercive  effect  npon  pri- 
vate persons  within  the  limits  of  each  State. 

The  three  other  constructions  alluded  to  agree  in  attributing 
to  these  clauses  the  force  of  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
according  to  that  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  announced  as  the  will  of 
an  integral  possessor  of  sovereign  power.*  But  they  differ  in 
respect  to  tiie  persons  who  are  taken  to  be  bound  by  the  provi- 
sions as  they  stand  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  According  to  the  second  construction,  the  States  are  still 
regarded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  rule  of  action  con- 
tained in  this  Article ;  the  duties  which  it  creates  beihg  still 
taken,  as  under  the  first  view,  to  be  international  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  as  political  persons,  towards  the  other  States,  or  to- 
wards persons  claiming  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  States. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  duties  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  created  by  these  provisions,  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  arising  under  the  first  construction ;  and  the  differ- 
ence, in  respect  to  effect  upon  private  persons,  arises  from  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  coercive  character  attributed  to  this 
part  of  the  Constitution,  which  is, — that,  because  intended  to  be 
obligatory,  there  must  be  some  person,  representing  the  authors 
of  the  law,  who  may  carry  it  into  effect  independently  of  any 
autonomic  action  of  the  States  who  are  its  subjects. 

3.  According  to  the  third  construction,  while  these  clauses 
act  on  private  and  public  persons  specifically  indicated,  to  the 
extent  of  giving  to  them  a  subsisting  legal  right,  they  simulta- 
neously act  upon  the  national  government,  to  the  extent  of 
attributing  to  it  a  duty  correlative  to  the  right  given  to  those 
persons ;  thus  creating  a  legal  relation  between  those  persons 
and  the  national  government,  under  a  law  which,  as  private 
law  and  law  in  the  strict  sense,  may  be  applied  by  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers,  or,  as  public  law,  may  authorize  the  govern- 
ment to  act  by  way  of  fulfilling  the  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

4.  According  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  these  clauses 
are  taken  to  be,  as  under  the  preceding  view,  a  law  in  the 

'  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  g  869,  second  head. 
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strict  and  proper  sense,  private  persons,  only,  are  its  imm^s 
diate  subjects  and  the  rights  and  duties  created  by  it  are  ih^  ^ 
constituent  parts  of  a  relation  between  private  persons.     A«c2 
cording  to  this  view  these  clauses  have  the  effect  of  private  irza 
temational  law,  in  applying  to  persons  distinguished  by  the"5j 
domicil,  but  are  binding  on  all  persons  within  the  United  State* 
as  a  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  without  regard  to  ihe 
limits  of  the  State  jurisdictions  and  their  political  existence,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  the  jurisdictions  by  the  existence  of  whic& 
private  persons  are  distinguished  as  either  domiciled  or  alien; 
and,  having  this  character,  they  are  applicable  by  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  as 
are  other  portions  of  the  national  private  law. 

§  G03.  Although  these  provisions  are  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
Constitution,  and  are  alike  in  having  an  international  effect, 
there  is  apparently  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  a  similar 
construction  in  this  respect  must  be  given  to  each  one  of  these 
distinct  clauses  of  the  first  and  second  section  of  the  Fourth 
Article.  They  therefore  require  to  be  severally  considered, 
in  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  although  they  are  as- 
sumed to  have  a  like  international  purpose. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that. 
their  cliaracter  as  public  law,  or  connection  with  the  possessors 
of  sovereign  power  in  the  United  States,  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  purpose  and  object  as  private  law, — their  effect 
upon  private  persons, — which  is  to  be  separately  ascertained ; 
and  that  any  one  clause  may  receive  the  same  interpretation 
and  construction,  in  reference  to  such  effect  upon  private  per- 
sons, under  either  of  the  views  above  stated.  In  other  words, 
while  the  ultimate  consequence,  as  to  private  persons,  from  any 
one  of  these  clauses,  may  be  different,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  may  be  adopted  for  it  as  public  law,  yet,  under 
either,  the  intended  effect  upon  the  legal  condition  of  pri^te 
persons  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

Therefore,  although  it  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  analysis  which  has  been  herein  pursued,  in  exam- 
ining each  several  provision,  to  determine  first  its  proper  con- 
struction as  public  law  and  whetlier  the  States  or  private 
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persoiiB  are  the  eubjecta  of  the  rights  and  duties  it  creates,  that 
question  may  in  each  case  be  postponed  to  that  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Buch  provision  as  private  law  and  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  under 
ity  BO  far  as  they  may  be  connected  with  the  contrasted  condi- 
iians  of  freedom  and  of  bondage. 

Indeed,  although  some  one  of  the  above-enumerated  views 
or  constructions  must  always  be  assumed  before  any  one  pro- 
vision could  practically  aflfect  private  persons,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  these  provi- 
sions, in  reference  to  the  actual  distribution  of  sovereign  power 
between  the  several  States  and  the  national-  government,  has 
not  been  hitherto  judicially  noticed,  except  after  legislative 
action  in  reference  to  them  on  the.  part  either  of  the  States  or 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historical  method  of  exposition  to  notice  the 
proper  construction  of  these  provisions,  as  public  law,  only  in 
connection  with  such  legislative  action. 

§^04.  The  terms  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  law  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  anterior  juridical  use  by 
the  same  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  or  those  to  whose 
place  and  dominion  they  may  have  succeeded, — the  identity, 
in  their  successive  juridical  action,  of  different  political  per- 
sons, founded  upon  the  historical  fact  of  occupying  the  same 
territorial  jurisdiction  or  domain,  being  a  necessary  or  natural 
principle  of  jurisprudence.  In  considering  those  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  which  have  the  force  of  a  national  munici- 
pal (internal)  law  in  respect  to  relations  incident  to  personal 
condition  or  statuSj  it  was  held,*  that  the  meaning  or  effect 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  to  be  determined 
by  their  former  use  in  juridical  acts  deriving  their  authority 
firom  the  same  source  of  power  and  Operating  with  the  like 
extent,  as  a  municipal  (internal)  law,  within  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion. Hese  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Article  are  derived  from 
the  same  political  authority  and  are  equally  the  public  and 
private  municipal  law,  i,  e.,  internal,  law  of  one  country.  They 
therefore  must  be  interpreted  and  construed  by  principles  ap- 

>^n<e,  §§418,414. 
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plying   to  all  legislative  acts.      But,  under  any  construe  — 
tion  which  may  be  given  to  any  of  these  provisions,  they  are  al  -1 
assumed  to  indicate  an  international  or  a  gruasi-mtemKtJOiitm^ 
relation,  whether  it  be  a  relation  between  the  States,  or  ba» 
tween  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  States,  or  betwee*^ 
private  individuals  discriminated  as  inhabitants  of  differeim  t 
States,  and  the  persons  standing  in  the  relation  indicated  ame 
regarded  as  the  subjects  of  international  rights  and  obliga- 
tions.   From  these  admitted  characteristics  the  intended  effect 
of  these  provisions  upon  relations  of  private  persons  cannot 
be  determined  without  reference  to  rules  of  interpretation 
and  construction  which  would  apply  to  international  agree- 
ments ;  even  though  their  legal  force  or  operation,  when  their 
meaning  has  been  ascertained,  should  be  held  to  be  not  merdy 
that  of  ordinary  international  agreements  between  the  several 
States  whose  jurisdiction  and  laws  are  therein  referred  to,  but 
that  of  private  law  resting  on  one  sovereign  will,  having  equal 
authority  throughout  the  United  States.* 

§  605.  The  standard  of  the  meaning  of  the  contract  must  be 
one  common  to  all  the  parties  to  that  contract  The  force  of  in- 
ternational contracts,  when  judicially  applied  to  private  per- 
sons, is  determined  by  principles  taken  to  be  a  rule  for  states, 
and  called,  in  that  sense,  international  law  or  law  of  nations. 
If  such  a  rule  can  exist  and  be  judicially  applied,  there  mifst 
be  a  similar  juridical  use  by  different  states  or  nations  of  the 
terms  which  define  those  relations  of  private  persons  which 
grow  out  of  their  co-existent,  but  independent,  existence  and 
reciprocal  action.  A  principal  part  of  international  law, 
whether  public  or  private,  consists  in  definitions  or  statements 
of  relations  so  internationally  recognized.'  The  terms  nsed  in 
an  international  compact,  having  reference  to  relations  arising 
out  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  constituent  parties  upon 
private  persons,  must  be  judicially  explained  or  interpreted 
by  their  anterior  juridical  use  by  the  same  parties  in  reference  ^ 
to  similar  relations.    To  interpret  the  terms  used  in  these  in- 

*  Marlatt  v.  Silk,  11  Peters,  22 ;  Jndee  Wayne's  opinion  in  Prigff's  ease,  16 
Peters,  642;  and  note  to  the  opinion  of  uie  Ck>urt  in  Sims'  case,  1  CusnlDg,  811. 
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temational  or  yt^^m-international  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, reference  must  be  had  to  the  most  common  juridical  use 
made  of  them  by  the  States,  or  their  political  predecessors,  in 
determining  the  same  class  of  relations. 

Since  there  was  formerly  within  the  same  territorial  do- 
minion a  national  municipal  law  which,  in  its  application  to 
persons,  had  the  effect  of  private  international  law  within 
the  several  colonial  jurisdictions  into  which  that  dominion  was 
divided,  and  also  an  ordinary  international  law  having  similar 
effect  between  the  several  colonial  polities,  though  dependent 
in  each  upon  its  own  several  will,*  that  municipal  law  having 
national  extent  and  authority,  and  that  international  law  hav- 
ing local  extent  and  authority  but  a  general  recognition  under 
the  several  and  independent  juridical  action  of  the  different 
colonies  or  States,  must  together  be  taken  for  the  international 
law  formerly  prevailing  within  the  dominion  of  the  present 
United  States  and  enforced  by  their  political  predecessors. 
The  use  of  words  which  formerly  obtained  in  the  application 
of  each  of  these  divisions  of  that  law  to  persons  and  things,  or 
circumstances  and  relations,  correspondent  with  those  contem- 
plated in  these  provisions,  would  be  properiy  received  as  indi- 
cating the  verbal  usage  common  to  the  parties  who  established 
the  Constitution,  in  interpreting  these  international  or  quasi- 
international  provisions.  K  the  terms  employed  in  the  Con- 
fititntion  have  also  had  a  particular  meaning  in  the  local  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  laws  of  the  several  States,  it  will  be  controlled 
by  the  use  they  may  have  had  in  those  legislative  and  judicial 
acts  which  were  expository  of  this  international  or  quasi-iniQV' 
national  law  and  usage  as  received  by  the  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  who  established  the  Constitution,  or  by  those 
who  were  their  political  predecessors  in  the  same  territorial 
jurisdiction ;  whether  the  rule  announced  by  such  acts  eman- 
ated from  the  central  imperial  authority  and  operated  as  law 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  from  the  different  local  authorities,  and 
was  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,  as  between  the  colonial 
jurisdictions  or  the  succeeding  States,  because  dependent,  for 

»  AnU,  Ch.  VII. 
TOI^  IL — 16 
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its  effect  on  private  persons  within  eacli,  upon  their  several 
will  and  consent. 

Besides,  when  the  actual  use  of  words  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  legislating  states  has  not  been  sufficiently  determinate  to 
indicate  legislative  intention,  the  anterior  action  of  the  law- 
giver in  regard  to  the  same  subject-matter  may  be  referred  to, 
to  interpret  laws,  treaties,  or  any  act  of  a  legislative  character.' 
The  particular  meaning  of  the  words  of  these  provisions  in  the 
Fourth  Article  maybe  sought  by  comparing  the  various  possi- 
ble meanings,  as  known  by  usage  of  words,  with  the  known 
effects  of  the  antecedent  juridical  action  of  the  constituent  pa^ 
ties,  or  their  political  predecessors,  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  in  corresponding  circumstances  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
comparing  the  possible  effects  of  these  provisions  with  the 
effects  of  the  antecedent  international  law  and  usage  obtaining 
among  the  colonies  and  States  in  their  exercise  of  a  several  and 
correlative  jurisdiction,  over  persons  and  things,  similar  to  that 
which  the  States  now  have  under  that  distribution  of  power 
which  is  established  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.' 

§  GOG.  Or,  to  repeat  in  substance  the  same  rule  of  interpre- 
tation under  a  more  condensed  form,  whether  these  provisions 
arc  or  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  law  in  the  strict  sense  and  the 
private  municipal  (internal)  law  of  the  whole  country  as  one 
nation,  and  whether  the  States  or  private  i)ersons  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  their  immediate  subjects ;  yet,  to  ascertain  their  effect- 
on  the  relations  of  private  persons,  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
anterior  juridical  action  of  the  constituent  parties  in  the  de- 


'  Diir.  L.  I.,  t.  3,  Df.  lejihuK,  etc.,  37.  Si  dc  interprctntione  letjut  quicratur,  in 
priinis  inspicieiidum  est,  quo  ^'ur«  civitas  retro  in  cjurtinodi  casibus  iisa  fuinsot; 
optimit  eniiii  est  le^uin  interpres  consuctudo.  The  custom  meant  seems  to  l>e 
one  which  existed  before  the  statute  (Ux)  was  enacted.  Yet  the  last  sentence  is 
often  quoted  as  meaning  that  the  customary  interpretation  of  a  statute  is  the  best, 
or  ttie  correct  interpretation:  e.  g.  Sedj^wick  on  Statutory  and  Constitutional 
Law,  255.  But  of  what  use  would  such  a  rule  be  when  a  statute  is  to  be  inter- 
preted for  the  first  time. 

*  *  8ach  a  determination  of  the  mcaninp^  of  words  by  the  fonner  law  is  probaMy 
tlUtiTigtiitihod  n9  e{>H9tructi<m  by  some  of  those  who  make  a  distinction  between 
iiiU4r|»f^'tAiion  m%A  i!<«8truction.  The  same  international  law  and  usa^  will  here* 
liiiiOitr  h^  rcf<frru4l  tu  in  the  eaiutruction  of  these  provisions  as  public  law;  that 
i»,  iti  n^^ocTtidtihtg  wtdch  of  the  four  views  or  constructions  of  these  provisions. 
^*~    *    -      *       .    ^^^  g  ^2^  is  to  be  adopted. 
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ination  of  relations  arising  under  the  same  or  parallel  cir- 
rtances ;  that  is,  to  the  international  private  law  of  the 
dal  period  and  the  periods  of  the  revolution  and  the  con- 
i^on,  as  it  existed  in  the  two  forms  already  described, 

.  The  municipal  law  of  the  whole  empire,  affecting  rela- 
I  between  the  inhabitants  of  its  various  jurisdictions  as 
dinting  the  parts  of  one  integral  nation. 
.  Hat  rule*of  imperfect  authority,  more  properly  called 
YM^ionaZ,  which  prevailed  among  these  various  jurisdic- 
I  tts  they  were  independent  and  distinct,  under  their  several 
[rtMiee  of  international  law  as  a  rule  for  political'  commu- 
B,  and  which  rested  within  each  such  jurisdiction  upon  its 
ral  local  authority,  for  its  legal  effect  upon  private  persons ; 
gli,  also,  judicially  derived  from  the  general  juridical 
tice  of  nations,  as  indicating  the  rule  of  natural  reason 
lating  the  international  allowance  of  the  effects  of  differ- 
nunicipal  laws.' 

'  AnU,  §§  86,  93. 


CHAPTEK  XXn. 

OF  THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  THE  FIRST  BECTION  OF 
THE  FOURTH   ARTICLE  OF  THE  OONSTTTUTION. 

§  607.  The  first  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
are  herein  before  spoken  of  as  having  a  specific  intemationil 
character  is  that  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Fourth 
Article,  viz. : 

"  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof." 

If  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  here  spoken 
of  are  manifestations  of  the  juridical  power  of  the  States  by 
which  rights  and  obligations  in  relations  incident  to  conditions 
of  freedom  and  its  contraries  arc  created  or  proved  to  exist,' 
this  provision  may  obviously  be  of  much  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

§  608.  Tlie  first  in  importance  of  questions  of  intcri)rcta- 
tion,'  arising  under  this  clause,  is  the  general  one  of  its  object, 
or,  more  specifically,  what  is  intended  by  giving  "  full  faith 
and  credit  to,"  &c.,  and  what  is  that  "  effect"  which  the  Con- 
gress is  hereby  empowered  to  prescribe  by  general  laws. 

Of  the  existing  juridical  opinion  which  in  this  inquirj'it  is 
proper  first  to  examine,*  the  first  in  order  of  time,*  if  not 

'  As  for  example  in  Coleman  v.  Guardian  of  negro  Ben,  2  Bay,  485. 

*  See  ante,  8  608. 

'  For  remarks  on  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  these  inquiries,  see  ante^  §  490. 

*  In  proportion  to  its  nearness  in  time  to  the  adoption  of  the  Cohstitntion  a 
statute  may  hare  a  peculiar  authuritj  in  interpretation,  on  the  doctrine  (^  con- 
Umporan4tm9  exposition,  distinct  from  that  authority  which  it  has  in  being  U^ 
iahve  ezpositloiL  See  Sedgwick  on  Construction,  p.  598 ;  and  for  canttooa  in  ap- 
plying the  doctrina,  tee  Story's  Comm.,  g  406. 
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in  order  of  authority,  would  be  the  legislative  action  of  Con- 
gress, if  intended  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  here  granted.* 

The  act  of  Congress,  of  the  26th  of  May,  1790,  is  entitled. 
An  act  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  thepvhlic  acts,  records^ 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  Staie  shall  he  authenticated^ 
so  as  to  take  effect  in  every  other  Stated  the  first  section  of 
which  is  as  follows :  "  The  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral States  shall  be  authenticated  by  having  the  seal  of  their 
respective  States  affixed  thereto.  The  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall  be  proved  or  ad- 
mitted in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States  by  the 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if 
there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief 
justice,  or  presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 
said  attestation  is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United 
States,  as  th^  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
from  whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken." 

The  act  of  March  27,  1 804,*  entitled.  An  act  supplementary j 
&c.,  i.  €.,  to  the  above.  The  first  section,  providing  for  the  au- 
thentication of  "  all  records  and  exemplifications  of  office  books 
which  are  or  may  be  kept  in  any  public  office  of  any  State,  not 
appertaining  to  a  court,"  concludes — "  and  the  said  records  and 
exemplifications,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  and  office  within 
the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts 
or  offices  of  the  States  from  whence  the  same  are  or  shall  be 
taken."  The  second  section  of  the  same  act  is  as  follows : 
"  All  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is 
a  supplement,  shall  apply  as  well  to  the  public  acts,  records, 


'  The  question  of  the  relative  authority  of  the  three  departments  of  the  goT- 
eminent,  Uk  deciding  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  each  .by  the  Constitu- 
tkm,  is  one  of  public  law  which  cannot  be  here  examined.  It  may  be  admitted 
tluift  in  the  ultimate  application  of  law  to  relations  of  private  persons  in  cases 
fUfing  within  the  judicial  power,  the  judiciary  is  supreme — without  allowing  that 
the  legfislative  and  executive  will  bo  bound  to  limit  their  subsequent  action,  in 
nlBrence  to  other  persons,  by  the  rule  of  public  law  which  should  be  enunciated 
bj  the  jndlisiary  in  those  cases. 

'  L  St  U.  8.  122,  2  B.  dp  D.  102.  *  IL  Stat  U.  S.  298,  SB,  AD.  621. 
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office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  courts,  and  offices  of  the  re- 
spective Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  countries  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  courts,  and  offices  of 
the  several  States." 

g  GOO.  But  in  determining  how  far  Congress  has  by  this  legis- 
lation used,  or  proposed  to  use,  the  power  which  has  been 
granted  to  "  prescribe  the  effijct  of,"  &c.,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
refer  to  judicial  opinions  in  cases  wherein  these  statutes  have 
been  relied  on  as  determining  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons. 

From  a  review  of  the  cases  wherein  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  some  one  State  has  been  pleaded*  in  the  courts  of 
another  State,  or  in  some  one  of  the  national  courts,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  settled  doctrine,  at  least  since  the  year 
1813,  that  tlie  record  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  ordinary  or 
general  jurisdiction,  in  a  matter  of  civil'  controversy,  authen- 
ticated in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute,  is,  in  all  courts 
within  the  United  States,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  and 
obligation  decided  by  it,  and  that  the  merits  of  the  original 
cause  of  action  will  not  be  investigated  in  the  forum,  except 
as  they  might  be  in  the  State  wherein  the  judgment  was  ren- 
dered,—j[>roi;uZ<?^Z  the  party  against  whom  it  is  produced  was 
actually,  by  service  of  process  or  by  appearance,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  the  judgment. 

Although  the  judgments  of  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction* 

*  Pleadc<l,  *.  e.,  either  sued  on,  or  relied  on  as  defence. 

'  That  A  conviction  for  felony  does  not  render  a  witnesB  incompetent  in  other 
States.  Common w.  v.  Green,  *17  Mass.  648 ;  but  contra.  State  r.  Chandler,  2 
llawks.  400. 

*  The  rule  that  the  acts  of  courts  of  limited  jnrisdiction  mast  be  shown  to  be 
within  their  itowcrs  {ante,  vol.  I.  p.  601,  n.  1),  has  been  held  to  apply  in  pleadinc 
judd^ents  of  such  courts  from  other  States.  Soo  Thomas  r.  Robmaon,  8  Wend. 
269;  Sheldon  v.  Hopkins,  Y  Wend.  485;  EUiot  v.  Ray,  2  Bl.  Ind.  81.  The  qnes- 
tion.  whether  the  court  will  take  judicial  cof^izance  of  the  law  of  a  slater  State 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court  whose  judgment  is  pleaded,  or  will 
i^utr«  |ir*H>f  ther«^f  n*i  of  niAtti?r  of  ftict,  has  been  variously  decided.    The  same 

iHtlua  IMH41II0  111  tin  El r  &»  ple^dln^  thi?  judgment  of  any  conrt  of  another  Stale. 

'"  h  nnfy  Mu  Vi-Mv'f\  mi\%m  courts  Khich  take  judicial  noUceof  thelawtof  the 

UyiJic^tlc?  Laws,    G  re^nl«>af  on  Ev.  §§  489,  490.)    See  Clark's  Ex. 

1  tbo  argnm^Jit  uad  cases  cited  in  the  notes  by  Oowen, 

rioaii  edifioiiB  of  PhlUipa  on  Eridcnce,  Part  II.  eh.  5. 

oq^izjince  of  the  Uw  determining  the  exJUftenoe 

,  whofie  raeordit  Ac,  we  to  be  prored  b  the 
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have  in  many  casea  been  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Btatate,'  the  later  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  included 
in  the  descriptive  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  if  they 
be  coorts  of  record,  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
such  courts  may  be  proved  under  the  statute,  with  the  same 
conclusiveness  which  may  thereby  have  been  given  to  those  of 
courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction.'  And  in  some  cases,  where 
the  court  has  regarded  conclusiveness  as  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
stitution rather  than  the  statute,  they  have  been  held  conclusive 
when  proved  by  common-law  methods.' 

The  conclusiveness  of  judgments  coming  within  the  rule 
has,  in  the  majority  of  judicial  opinions,  been  considered  in- 
cidental to  that  giving  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts, 
ifec,  which  is  enjoined  by  the  first  clause  of  the  provision. 
There  is  a  minority,  of  those  supporting  that  conclusiveness, 
who  hold  that  conclusiveness  to  be  an  effect  produced  by  the 
statute  of  Congress,  and  beyond  any  consequent  upon  giving 
full  faith  and  credit  to  those  acts,  &c.* 


prescribed,  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  giving  full  faith  and  credit. 
In  State  of  Ohio  v.  Hinchman,  27  Penn.  (3  Casey),  483,  the  court  held,  that  it 
should,  in  these  cases,  notice  judicially  the  laws  of  the  other  States,  as  it  notices 
laws  of  the  forum.  It  derived  this  doctrine  from  the  assumption  that  in  these 
actions  the  State  court  is  an  inferior  court  in  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  that  court  would  judicially  notice  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  judgment  originated,  so  should  its  inferior,  the  State  court  in  which 
the  action  was  Drought  See,  also,  Rogers  v.  Burns,  ib.  627,  and  Baxley  v.  Linah, 
16  Penn.  (4  Harris),  243. 

»  King  V.  Van  Gilder,  1  Chipraan,  60 ;  Warren  v,  Flagg,  2  Pick.  448 ;  Wither- 
wax  9,  Averell,  6  Cowen,  689;  Cole  v.  Driskel,  1  Black£  Ind.  16 ;  Cone  r.  Cotton, 
2  Id.  82;  Kean  v.  Rice,  12  S.  <&  R.  203. 

•  Green  v.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters,  C.  C.  74 ;  Taylor  v.  Barrow,  10  Foster,  78 ; 
Robinson  «.  Prescott,  4  N.  H.  450 ;  Mahurin  v.  Bickford,  6  N.  II.  667 ;  Thomas  v. 
Robinson,  8  Wend.  267;  Snyder  v.  Wise,  10  Barr,  157;  Bissell  v.  Edwards,  5 
Day.  868 ;  Starkweather  v.  Loomis,  2  Ver.  573 ;  Blodget  v.  Jordan,  6  Id.  580 ; 
Soott «.  Cleyeland,  8  Hon.  62. 

'  Thomas  o.  Robinson,  3  Wend.  269 ;  Silver  Lake  Bk.  v.  Hardicg,  5  Hammond, 
Oil.  M5,  a  C.  1  Wriehfs  Oh.  430 ;  Kuhn  v.  Miller,  Id.  127. 

^  Ift  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  prevailing  doctrine  on  this  point  amonpf  the 
opinions  which  agree  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment.  But  this  differ- 
moct  of  oi^nion  has  been  connected  with  a  difference  as  to  the  syntactical  construe- 
UOB  of  toe  last  clause  of  the  provision ;  some  reading  the  grant  as  one  of  power 
to  pntoribe  the  eff^eet  of  the  manner  of  proof  of  the  public  acts,  <!:c ;  others,  as 
«M  oi  power  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the  pMic  act*,  <&c. ;  and  the  first  reading 
mmtm  now  gmeraUy  adopted  (Story  s  Commentaries,  g§  1812,  1813)  by  the  ma- 
jorl^  ol  those  who  maintain  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment.  InCommen- 
tario%  (1812,  Story  represents  the  first  reading  as  adopted  exclusively  by  those 
«]»  T'***^tf**  the  condnsiyeness  of  the  judgment ;  and  the  latter,  as  received  only 
\gf  fj^fom  who  doiy  it  Bat  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  The  difference  as  to  the 
i^nilHC  Is  iimd  amoog  those  who  deny  as  well  as  among  those  who  maintiiin  the 
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§  610.  Tlie  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  which 
may,  in  one  of  the  States,  be  determined  according  to  the  tenor  of 
a  judgment  obtained  in  another  State,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  either  the  local  law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  or 
of  the  national  law  (ywa^i-intemational)  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statute  of  Congress.  But,  if  attributed  to  the 
latter,  the  legal  assertion  and  denial  of  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions will  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  irrespectively  of  the  character  of  the  parties.*  The  con- 
clusiveness of  the  judgment  in  these  cases  has  been  ascribed 
either  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  statute  of  Congress ;  and 
whenever  the  judgment  has  been  held  conclusive  evidence,  the 
court  has  at  the  same  time  enforced  the  right  and  obligation 
declared  by  it.  Unless,  therefore,  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
judgment  as  evidence  is  something  distinguishable  from  its 
operation  or  efficacy  in  detcnuining  a  relation  between  persons 
within  the  forum,  the  right  and  obligation  enforced  must,  in 
the  adjudged  cases,  have  been  ascribed  to  national  (yi/a^'-inter- 
national)  law,  as  opposed  to  local  or  State  law.  Hie  leading 
cases  will  therefore  be  here  examined  with  reference  to  tliis  dis- 
tinction.' 

§  Oil.  In  Armstrong  v.  Carson's  Ex.  (1794),  2  Dallas,  302, 
Wilson,  J.,  in  U.  S.  C.  C,  supported  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
record,  deciding  that  7iul  ilel  record  was  the  only  plea  allowa- 
ble. But  his  opinion  does  not  notice  the  distinction  between 
effect  as  evidence  and  legal  oi)cration  on  the  rights  of  parties.* 

(H)nrhisivenci»a.  Story,  ihid,  savs  that  it  "  in  not,  practically  speaking,  of  much 
importunce  which  interpretation  prevails."  If  their  conclusiveness  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  not  of  much  importance  as  to  judgments  susceptible  of  proof  under 
the  present  statute,  which  reading  is  adopted.  But  in  respect  to  such  as  have 
b'jen  proved  b}'  other  methods  (see  jf»t»t,  p.  2t>9,  n. »  and  those  of  some  justice's 
courts,  it  is  important  (see  ante^  p.  246.  n.  3);  and  as  to  "public  acts"  (see  pott, 
<^  621 ).     It  is  also  important  in  determining  tlie  question  stated  in  section  609. 

*  See  antf,  j5  368. 

^  It  will  bu  noticed  that  the  discriminaticm  here  attempted  becomes  important, 
and  even  {possible,  only  l)ecause  in  each  State  of  the  Union  there  is  a  national  and 
A  local  law,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  every  lecral  eflfect  must  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  f<>rfi;rn  judgments  are  by  the  w<*ight  of  later  authority  held  conclasive 
evidence  (1  Starkie's  £v.  p.  228, 6th  Am.  Kd).  But  there  the  rieht  and  obligation 
which  is  enforced  under  tlic  foreign  jud^nnent  caimot  derive  its  legal  existence 
from  any  other  authority  than  that  which  declares  such  judgment  conclmiire  as 
eridence ;  there  being  but  one  source  for  all  law  prevailing  in  the  forum. 

'  lb.  SOS :— "  Whaterer  donbU  there  might  be  on  the  words  ci  the  Ooostita- 
tiOD,  the  act  of  Congress  eflectoally  removes  them,  declaring  in  direct  terms  that 
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§  612.  In  the  case  of  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken  (1803),  1  Gaines,  the 
jndgment  of  a  court  of  another  State  was,  by  the  majority,  con- 
Risting  of  Justices  Badcliff  and  Kent  and  Chief  Ju^ice  Lewis, 
held  prima  facie  evidence  only.  They  considered,  or  at  least 
Radcliff  and  Kent  were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  "eflfect 
thereof,"  in  the  Constitution,  related  to  the  "  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings,"  not  to  the  manner  of  proof  therein  also 
spoken  of,  and  that  the  giving  "  full  faith  and  credit "  to  the 
record  of  another  State,  as  thereby  required,  involved  only  its 
recognition  as  a  genuine  testimonial  of  the  juridical  action  of  a 
State,  without  ascribing  to  it  any  operation  or  eflfect  in  the  forum 
to  maintain  any  legal  right  and  obligation.  They  thought  Con- 
gress had  been  empowered  to  give  tjhe  judgment  an  eflfect 
whereby  the  right  and  obligation,  existing  under  it  in  the  State 
where  it  had  been  rendered,  should  become  actualized  or  real- 
ized in  the  forum;  and  that  the  judgment  could  not  beheld 
conclusive  without  admitting 'that  it  had  acquired  this  opera- 
tion or  eflfect  under  the  statute.  But  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Congress  had,  beyond  providing  for  the  proof  of  the  record, 
done  no  more  tlian  was  already  eflfected  by  the  first  clause  of 
the  provision.* 

Of  the  two  members  of  the  court  who  maintained  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  judgment,  Tliompson,  J.,  agreeing  witli  the 
majority  that  the  words  "eflfect  thereof"  related  to  the  "acts," 
&c.,  and  not  to  the  proof,  held  that  Congress  had,  under  the 
power  granted,  given  eflfect  to  the  judgment,  and  Livingston,  J., 
considered  the  words  "  eflfect  thereof"  as  relating  to  the  man- 
ner of  proof,  and  supposed  that  the  operation  of  feuch  proof  in 
authenticating  such  "  acts,"  &c.,  was  the  only  eflfect  witliin  the 
power  of  Congress.  In  maintaining  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
judgment*  he  attributed  it  solely  to  that  giving  faith  and  credit 


the  record  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  this  court  as  in  the  court  from  which  it 
wMtAken." 

'  The  same  court  afterwards  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  this  case  in  Post  v. 
Neafie,  3  Cmdcs,  26;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  424;  Taylor  v.  Brydcn,  8  lb. 
173;  Paulding  v.  Bird's  Ex.,  IS  lb.  206. 

*  In  thia  case,  Livingston,  J.,  used  the  term  "  domestic"  to. designate  the  judg- 
menta  of  other  States  of  the  U.  S.,  1  Caines,  468,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
jadgmenta  obtained  in  foreini  states.  The  reader  will  remember  the  use  of  the 
tenns  dcmitUic  and  foreign  in  ch.  xiiL  and  zz.  of  this  work. 
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to  the  record  which  was  required  by  the  provision  itself.  But 
whether  either  of  these  jndges  intended  to  recognize  in  this 
that  legal  operation  which  Kent  and  Eaddiff  had  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
judgment,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish  effect,  as  evidence, 
from  legal  operation,  is  not  very  clear.  In  the  later  cases  they 
seem  to  have  been  understood  as  making  this  distinction,  and 
not  as  referring  the  realization  of  the  right  and  obligation  to  the 
Constitution  and  statute. 

§  613.  So  in  Bartlett  i?.  Knight(1805),  1  Mass.  401,*  such  judg- 
ment was  unanimously  held  j[>rimayacie  evidence  only.  Sedg- 
wick, J.,  admitted  that  Congress  might,  under  the  provision, 
have  given  them  an  effect  which  would  have  made  them  con- 
clusive evidence ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether,  like  Rad- 
cliff  and  Kent  in  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken,  he  held  that,  before  admit- 
ting it  as  conclusive,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  received  legal 
operation.* 

§  614.  In  Eoger  v.  Coleman  (1810),  Hardin's  Ky.  R,  416  :— 
Judge  Trimble,  supporting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment, 
seems  to  limit  the  effect  produced  by  the  provision  and  the 
statute  to  an  effect  as  evidence.* 

*  In  reporter's  note  on  p.  410,  it  is  said  that  in  Noble  v.  Gol  J,  occurring  In  Ifat- 
sachusetts  several  years  earlier,  it  had  been  held  that  "  the  judgments  of  the 
courts  of  record  in  the  several  States  were  placed,  in  all  respects,  upon  the  same 
footing  with  our  domestic  judgments." 

'  ^dgwick,  J.,  1  Mass.  409: — "  It  will  appear  that  as  well  theefiect  of  records, 
&c.f  as  their  mode  of  authentication,  is  by  the  Constitution  within  the  power  of 
Congress." 

In  Curtis  v.  Gibbs  (1805),  Pennin^n's  R.  899,  K.  J.,  Judee  Pennington,  in  an 
opinion  apparently  ez^dudicial  on  wis  point,  maintuning  uie  conclusiveness  of 
the  judgment,  referred  the  term  "  eflfect "  to  the  "  acts,"  Ac. ;  yet  said,  p.  404,  "  It 
will  not,  I  tnist,  be  contended  that  by  the  eflfect  is  meant  a  legal  coercive  power. 
The  eflfect  is  to  depend  on  the  credit  given  them,**  Aq. 

*  "  The  late  learned  and  lamented  Judge  Trimble,"  said  Baldwin,  J.,  in  4  Peters, 
470.  The  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  words  italicised  in  the  citation,  as  Indiest- 
ing  how  little  the  questions  respecting  slavery  had  then  attracted  judicial  atten- 
tion. Hardin,  p.  416: — "We  cannot,  no wever,  give  into  such  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  using  the  expressions,  *  full  faith  and 
credit,'  as  would  assign  to  the  jude^ment  of  a  sister  State  no  greater  credibi]% 
nor  claim  from  us  any  greater  faith  that  the  language,  precepto,  or  oommsnds 
thereof  were  orthodox,  according  to  the  immuteble  principles  of  justice,  than  if  it 
were  the  sentence  of  a  foreign,  heterogeneous  government.  Sucn  a  conslnictiicni 
would  make  that  part  of  the  Cons,  a  mere  senseless,  dumb  article.  Wiih  a  ^imt- 
arUee  of  a  republican  form  of  gwemtnent  a»  given  by  that  Cons,,  with  one  eommon 
declaration  as  to  the  rightt  of  man  in  society,  vnth  homo^eneout  §eniitnent9  ofgenerml 
Jwieprudence,  and  that  HmUarity  of  trial  andof  the  evidence  admiemble  &n  thai  trud 

which  prevaiU  in  the  Statee,  all  of  whom  have  drawn  their  notion*  of  juHieeftvm  Ike 
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§  615.  In  Green  v.  Sarmiento  (1810),  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R,  17, 
and  S.  C.  1  Peters,  C.  C,  74,  and  in  Field  v.  Gibbs,  ibid.  157, 
Judge  "Washington,  in  the  Circuit  court,  held  the  record  conclu- 
sive evidence  "  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  judgment,  htU 
of  the  riglU  which  it  has  decided^  (1  Peters,  C.  C,  82.)  He 
referred  the  "  effect  thereof"  to  the  "  acts  "  (ib.  78,  80) ;  and, 
from  the  whole  opinion,  he  seems  to  have  distinguished  such 
effect  as  something  beyond  that  faith  and  credit  which  he 
thought  already  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself.*  He  held 
that  Congress,  having  power  to  do  so,  had  intended  "  to  de- 
clare the  force  and  effect  to  be  given  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  when  so  authenticated."  But  the  force  and  effect 
which  he  considered  hereby  given  he  distinguished  to  be  an 
effect  as  evidence,  different  from  legal  operation  ;  making  the 
distinction  plainer  by  asserting  a  power  in  Congress  to  go 
beyond  the  present  Act  in  declaring  the  effect  of  judgments  of 
one  State  in  other  States,  and  to  make  them  directly  operative 
on  private  persons.* 


;  common  source,  there  can  exist  no  just  cause  of  jealousy  against  these  differ- 
ent tribunals.  To  give  such  faith  and  credit  to  the  records  abroad  as  they  would 
have  at  home,  is  certainly  giving  them  full  faith  and  credit.  The  Ck)n8.  of  the  U. 
S.  can  require  no  more,  and  the  law  of  Confess  on  the  subject  (whether  we  regard 
the  eflfect  of  the  authentication  by  which  the  credit  and  faith  is  to  be  demanded 
or  the  effeei  of  the  contents  of  the  record)  can  mean  no  more  or  less." 

>  Though  he  observes,  1  Peters,  C.  C,  82,  that,  in  the  State  of  its  origin,  the 
record  is  **  evidence  and  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
judgment,  but  of  the  right  which  has  been  decided.  If  you,  then,  den^  to  such 
jodgment  the  force  and  effect  given  to  it  by  the  laws"  of  the  State  of  origin, "  vou 
d^iTe  Mfdthe  seane  faith  and  credit  which  the  same  laws  attribute  to  it ;  and,  in 
tn&h,  the  latter  expressions,  as  used  in  the  act  of  Congprcss,  are  S3monymous  with 
tbefonnflr.'^ 

*  Jknsweriiig-the  obiection  that  if  the  judgment  is  to  have  such  effect  in  the 
odier  Stotes  \&X  it  had  in  the  State  of  origin  '*  it  would  create  a  lien  on  lands,  or 
ttei  aa  eiecotion  might  issue  from  the  court  wherein  it  had  been  rendered  in 
tlioee  other  States,  or  that  a  scire  £fu;ias  would  lie,"  the  Judge  observes,  p.  82  of 
IIm  Mpofft,  "These,  if  they  be  evils,  are  altogether  imaginary.  The  judgment 
UmIC  JMe  no  extra-territorial  force,  the  laws  of  the  State  '*  of  its  origin  "  can  give 
^■MM^  nor  does  it  olitaln  it  from  the  act  of  Congress.  The  courts  of  the  other 
I  are  e^fidaed  to  flnve  it  such  faith  and  credit  as  it  is  entitled  to  in  the 
"^  olSli  Qcig^  "If  it  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rights  it  establishes  in 
\  oT*  thai  State,  "  it  is  conclusive  here ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  act  of 
^  >  leqakes.  There,  however,  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  Congreis 
fglfa  to  the  jodffmente  of  one  State  all  the  effect  which  it  is  complained  may 
r  IIm  nde  and  down  by  the  court ;  and  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  good  rea- 
'laaeflbctmay  not  in  part  be  given.    Why  ought  not  an  execution 


JalBBawMi  a  jodement  rendered 'in  one  State  against'  the  person  and  effects  of 
4*ddbMlBl  Mnd  In  any  other  ?  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  moot  the  policy 
iff  Aa  ■!••■■%  vhidi  most  reet  with  Congress  in  its  wisdom  to  adopt,  if  it  snould 
Mii%^  la  ««t  body  to  do  to." 
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§  616.  In  Bissell  v.  Briggs  (1813),  9  Mass.,  467,  the  major 
ity  held  sucli  judgment  conclusive  evidence  in  a  certain  olasB 
of  cases,  though  excluding  judgments  in  cases  like  that  in  which 
the  judgment  sued  on  was  given.*  Sewall,  J.,  dissented,  ad- 
hering to  the  earlier  case,  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  and  appeared  to 
hold,  with  Eadcliff  and  Kent,  in  Hitchcock  v.  Aiken,  that  con- 
clusiveness included  legal  operation  and  effect,  which  was  not 
incidental  to  giving  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  record,  and  had 
not  been  prescribed  by  the  statute.'  Parsons,  C.  J.,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  that,  in  ad- 
mitting the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  as  evidence,  any 
legal  operation  or  effect  on  the  rights  of  parties  within  the  forum 
is  implied  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  law 
of  Congress.  He  referred  the  words  "effect  thereof" to  the 
manner  of  proof,  and  not  to  the  "  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings.'"   Sedgwick  and  Thatcher,  JJ.,  who,  with  Sewall, 

'  This  case  was  decided  without  reference  to  the  contemporary  case,  lUDa  r, 
Duryee,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

'  9  Mass.,  472,  Sewall,  J. : — "  Does  faith  and  credit,  whether  full  or  determined 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  State  from  whence  the  record  is  authenticated, 
import  legal  effect  and  operation  ?  This  import,  though  professedly  stated,  I 
believe,  to  be  th?  true  construction,  was  practically  denied  in  all  the  cases  whidi 
occurred  where  the  same  words  used  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  brooj^ 
in  qucBtion.'* 

^  9  Mass.,  467.  Parsons,  C.  J.,  noticing  the  objection  that  "  the  proriilon  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  has  no  force  until  Congress  declare  the  effect  of  judg- 
ments rendered  in  any  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  has  made  no  tnm 
declaration,"  savs:  "*But  this  objection  is  founded  on  an  erroneons  constmcttoB 
of  the  Constitution, — for,  by  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  efSeci 
is  given  to  judgments  rendered  in  any  of  the  United  States  which  they  can  have, 
by  securing  to  them  full  faith  and  credit,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or 
the  truth  of  them  denied.  And  the  future  eflfect  which  Cong^esa  was  to  g^ve 
relates  to  the  authentication,  the  mode  of  which  is  to  be  prescribed.  IntUi 
sense  Congress  understood  the  subject :  for,  after  providing  a  mode  of  aaUientiea- 
tion,  it  is  enacted  that  judgments  so  authenticated  shall  hare  the  same  fUth  and 
credit  eiven  to  them  in  every  State  as  they  have  in  the  State  from  which  they 
were  taken.  But  neither  oar  own  statute  Freferring  to  act  of  Mass.,  1 796,  e.  61],  nor 
the  Federal  Constltatlon,  nor  the  act  of  CongresB,  liad  any  intention  of  enlargli^ 
reitmiirkEL^-  ui  III  ,111 V  fij^iciiu'E' t^prrjitjiiL'  nf>un  Hh'^  juriH^ctiolliof  theLeglalataiMi 
nr  of  ttit!  i-.itmi 'i  i >r  my  of  the  I : iiUi^ !  r  i  -.-a  -  T I ; r  J u riadictioii  renildnfl  ••  it  4rm 
btifore:  iiml  lb'  \mUy  ac^in.  rccoHM,  ^m  i  jiuHi  iiJ  ]  i  •  i*eedingi  oootemplated,  and 
to  1^'iikh  fii^t  *nitH  nnrl  er4?dit  an*  tf>  Im.  iruiii,  nw  »ui-H  M  were  within  the  jvria* 
dklloB  of  the  >iiiU^  nhcocQ  thtij  alml]  he  taken/'  JLnd  OD  p.  469,  "  n^QO  ttda 
'  I  mAnii'jciA  tKat  juflvrtutnU  rendered  \n  any  other  01  the  United  fttoftw 
.M  tJu'  foati^ktVm  of  «etioBa,  to  bo  eonridered  •• 
«£wy< h  itr^  U>  be  ii^red  Into,  ••  well  ••  tho 
^  N« iitht?r  iir^  they  to  be  oonriderad  ai 

I  of  TtK'ord.  beeanae  the  jurladlctfoa  of 
equlry.  l^il  audi  JndgiMBta,  ao  ir  aa 
imt  to  \iA\  c  In  our  aoiirti  ftdl  frilh  waA 
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J.,  had  decided  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  were  not  present  at  the 
argnment  or  the  decision  of  this  case.  Parker,  J.,  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice.' 

§  617.  In  Mills  v.  Dnryee  (1813),  7  Cranch,  481,  Jones^ 
counsel  for  the  party  proffering  the  judgment,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ^^  It  is  admitted  that  a  record  authenticated  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  have  the  effect  of  evidence  only  / 
but  it  is  evidence  of  the  highest  nature^  viz.,  record  evidence J^ 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  hajB 
since  always  been  referred  to  as  the  leading  authority ;  and, 
though  somewhat  ambiguous  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  have 
been  understood  as  supporting  the  doctrine  that  the  judgment 
can  be  held  absolutely  conclusive  evidence,  and  yet  be  said  to 
have  an  effect  as  evidence  only,  distinguishable  from  operation 
of  law  determining  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons.* 

credit  They  may,  therefore,  be  declared  on  as  evidences  of  debt  or  promises ; 
and  OD  the  general  issue  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  them  is  put  in 
isne,  but  not  the  merits  of  the  judgments." 

'  But  in  some  points  this  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J., 
in  Warren  «.  Ylagg  (1825),  2  Pick.,  449:—"  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  this 
aitiele  nothinr  was  settled  but  that  the  acts,  Ac,  authenticated  as  Congress 
should  prescrtDe,  were  to  be  received  as  conclnsive  evidence  of  the  doings  m  the 
tribcmals  in  wMch  the  acts  passed.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  effect  of 
such  acts  was  to  be  determin^  by  Confess.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1790 
preaeribee  the  mode  of  authentication ;  but,  we  should  say,  except  for  the  decision 
of  IIm  Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States  [Mills  v.  Duryee],  has  not  determined 
tlw  efleet:  for  it  only  provides,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  'faith 
aad  credit'  to  be  given  to  acts,  Ac,,  so  authenticated,— -leaving  the  eflfect  uncer- 
Uda,  ••  it  waa  by  &e  Constitution." 

•  7  Cranch,  484,  Story,  J. : — "  It  is  argued  that  the  act  provides  only  for  the 

'Mkm  of  Mich  records  as  evidence,  but  does  not  declare  the  effect  of  such  evi-^ 
\  when  admitted.    This  argument  cannot  be  supported.    The  act  declares 

\  tlie  feeord,  duly  authenticated,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  as  it  had  (n 
tIttJBIite  ooort  from  whence  it  is  taken.    If,  in  such  court,  it  has  the  faith  and 

~  t  of  evidence  of  the  highest  nature,  viz.,  record  evidence,  it  must  have  the 
and  credit  in  every  other  court.  Congress  have,  therefore,  declared 
^  f  tilt  riHorti,  by  <l<)ciaring  what  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  it" 
Andrp.  if^fi, ''  Were  lh<^  con'jtmction  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  to 
prwati,  thai  judgiiKsnt?  of  the  State  courts  ought  to  oe  considered  prima  facie 
etidectoe  only,  thii  t\mm^  m  the  Constitution  would  be  utterly  unimportant  and 
illlifiry.  The  common  law  would  give  such  judgments  precisely  the  same  effect 
It  b  aaiuiifi&tit,  however,  tlmt  the  Constitution  contemplated  a  power  in  Congress 
to  0«e  concladve  efft^ct  to  such  Judgments ;  and  we  can  perceive  no  rational 
*""- — olHlion  of  the  net  of  Congress,  unless  it  declares  a  judgment  conclnsive 
I  epuf-t  of  %h^  p&rtic^ilor  State  where  it  is  rendered  would  pronounce  the 
.  —ipraaion, 

ilrfv^  it  will  be  noticfid,  Judge  Story  regards  the  conclusiveness  of  the  JQd|p- 
.311  M  that  eJT^  which  Congresa  waa  empoweied  to  give,  and  one  not  incidental 

gl ring  full  faith  and  ermt  to  the  judgment  when  proved.  In  his  Comm.', 
\  Ills,  1313,  Judge  Stoirj  nofeloed  the  yariety  of  Judidal  ojnnions  as  to  the 
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Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  dissenting,  opposed  the  doctrine 
which  allows  no  plea  other  than  nul  tiel  record^  and  urged  the 
objection  that  judgments  rendered  without  jurisdiction  would 
necessarily,  under  such  a  rule  of  pleading,  be  held  conclusire. 
But  his  argument  that  such  judgments  should  not  be  held  con- 
clusive because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  seems  competent  to 
overthrow,  in  any  case,  the  doctrine  of  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  record,  as  evidence  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  judgment.' 

Marshall,"  C.  J.,  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  court  in  this 
case  in  Hampton  v.  McConnell  (1818),  3  Wheaton,  234,  and  in 
Mayhew  v.  Tliatcher  (1821),  6  Wheaton,  129,  intimating  in  the 

relative  force  of  the  proyision  itself,  and  of  the  statute,  arising  from  difTerences  as 
to  the  syntax  of  the  words  "  and  tlie  eflfect  thereof,"  sayine  that  the  opinion  wUoh 
connects  them  with  the  proof,  or  authentication,  and  which  attributes  the  concln- 
sivcness  of  the  judgment  to  the  first  clause  of  the  provision,  "  seems  now  to  be 
considered  the  sounder  interpretation.  But  it  is  not,  practically  speaking,  of 
much  importance  which  intelrpretation  prevails,  since  each  admits  the  competency 
of  Congress  to  declare  the  eflfect  of  judgments,  when  duly  authenticated ;  so^ 
always,  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  given  to  them,  and  Crongress,  by  their  legis- 
lation, have  already  carried  into  operation  the  objects  of  the  clause."  Then, 
referring  to  Mills  v.  Duryee,  <&c.,  he  adds : — "  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  docs  not  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  m  which  the  original  judgment  was  given,  to  pronoanee 
it,  or  the  right  of  the  State  itself  to  exercise  authiority  over  the  persons  or  the 
subject-matter.  The  Constitution  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  power  or  juris- 
diction, but  simply  to  regulate  the  eflfect  of  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  over 
persons  and  things  within  the  territory."  The  meaning  of  the  concluding  eentenoe 
is  not  very  obvious.  It  is,  however,  quoted  by  Judge  Wayne,  in  McEmoyle  t. 
Cohens,  13  Peters,  827,  as  having  been  "  well  said." 

In  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  609,  Story  says : — "  The  Constitution  did  not  mean  to 
confer  any  new  power  upon  the  States,  but  simply  to  r^ulate  the  eflfect  of  tlidr 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  within  their  territory.  It  ^SA 
not  make  the  judgments  of  other  States  domestic  judgments  to  all  intents  and 

Purposes,  but  pnly  gave  a  general  validity,  faith,  and  credit  to  them  as  eri- 
ence." 
'  Y  Cranch,  486,  Johnson,  J. : — "  Now  if,  in  this  action,  ntii  txd  reeonf  must  neces- 
sarily be  pleaded,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  method  by  which  the  enfondng  of 
such  a  judgment  could  be  avoided.  Instead  of  promoting,  then,  the  object  of  the 
Constitution,  by  removing  all  cause  for  State  jealousies,  nothing  could  tend  mote 
to  enforce  them  than  enforcing  such  a  iud^ent.  There  are  certain  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  never  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  courts  oijus- 
tice  never  can  dispense  with  but  when  compelled  by  positive  statutes.  One  of 
those  is,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be  justiy  exercised  by  a  State  over  property  not 
within  the  reach  of  its  process,  or  over  persons  not  subjected  to  their  junsdiction 
by  being  found  within  their  limits.  But  if  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  pass  the 
most  absurd  laws  on  this  subject,  and  we  admit  of  a  course  of  pleading  wmdi  puts 
it  out  of  our  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  judgments  obtained  under  those 
laws,  certainly  an  eflfect  will  be  giyen  to  that  Article  in  the  Constitution  in  direct 
hostility  with  th^  object  of  it."  *  *  *  ''  I  am  unwilling  to  be  precluded,  by  a 
technical  nicety,  ih>m  ezerdsing  our  judgment  at  all  upon  sudi  < 
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last  case  an  exception  as  to  judgments  rendered  without  per- 
sonal jarisdiction.  The  discrimination  of  the  effect  judicially 
ascribed  to  the  Constitution  and  law  of  Congress,  in  being  an 
effect  as  evidence  only,  distinguishable  from  legal  determination 
of  the  rights  and  obUgations  in  support  of  which  the  judgment 
might  be  produced  in  the  forum,  was  further  illustrated  by  the 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  McEmoyle  v. 
Cohen  (1839),  13  Peters,  312,*  and  Bank  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama V.  Dalton  (1860),  9  Howard,'  622.  In  these  the  validity 
of  a  statutory  limitation  of  the  time  for  bringing  suit  in  the 
forum  upon  judgments  obtained  in  other  States  was  sustained, 
on  the  ground  that  the  remedy  lipon  the  judgment  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  local  law  of  the  State  wherein  the  action 
was  brought,  and  in  no  wise  affected  either  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  or  by  the  statute  of  Con- 


In  D'Arcy  v.  Ketchum  (1850),  11  Howard,  176,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  court  is  repeated,  with  the  rejection  of  judgments 
rendered  against  parties  not  personally  within  the  jurisdiction, 
or  not  appearing  by  attorney.* 

*  18  Peters,  824,  Op.  of  the  conrt,  by  Wayne,  J. : — "But  the  point  might  have  been 
■iKnrtty  dismiBsed  with  this  sage  declaration,  that  there  is  no  direct  constitutional 
inhlbitioiiiijpon  the  States,  nor  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  from  which  it  can  be 
eTanpUoaibly  inferred,  that  the  States  may  not  le^late  upon  the  remedy  in  suits 
opoB  the  jadgments  of  other  States,  exclusive  of  all  interference  with  their  merits." 
TtdB  istinuitioii  that  the  merits  of  a  legal  claim  may  be  unquestioned  where  the 
IflM^Ter  refuses  a  remedy,  would  have  been  a  better  illustration  for  Senator 
BanHBia^ft  argnment,  noticed  in  the  first  volume,  p.  582,  than  any  there  adduced 

■  9  Howard,  528.  Op.  of  thfr court,  by  Catron,  J. : — "  As  to  what  further  '  effect' 
OoagipM  may  give  to  judgments  rendered  in  one  State  and  sued  in  another  does 
TtrA  .  -T  ! .;  1  tLV:^  ij  ^nlry:  we  have  to  deal  with  the  law  as  we  find  it,  an,d  not 
with  the  extent  of  th<!  power  Congress  may  have  to  legislate  farther  in  this  respect. 
That,  the  iogiiiktioD  of  (kingress,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  does  not  prevent  a  State 
frorai  passing  ac^  of  liiaitation  to  bar  suits  on  judgments  rendered  in  another 
3t«t«p  IS  the  settled  dtniriae  of  this  court,''  <&c.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
tmmtet  Hunt  i'.  hjU,  Catron,  Ch.  J.,  said : — **  Congress  having  declared  the  force 
imd  ef^ct  cif  jud^iut^nts  and  decrees  in  sister  States  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  States 
mhm^  they  wens  rcndored,  it  is  our  duty  to  execute  this  decree  rendered  in  Wr- 
Mtii«,  just  «#  there  It  wnM  have  been  executed,  had,"  <&c. 

*  Also  HuUImj!!  f.  Cowdry  (1809),  5  Johns.  132;  Jones*  admr.  v.  Hook's  admr. 
(lg:£4^,  3  Rimdolph,  Va.  308;  Gameron  v.  Murtz  (1827),  4  McCord,  278;  but  eon- 
trm,  M<iH#>r)  «.  Niiy)i>r  (1 838),  1  HilTs  S.  C.  489. 

*  Calr^m,  Jr,  dellv^ng^  Op.  of  the  eourt,  concludes: — "We  canopt  bring  our 
m^uis  ta  d^Hsha  that  the  sioi  of  1790  does  not  operate  on  or  give  additional  force 
to  the  jtt4$rni«tit  under  consideniUon.''  But  how,  under  the  decisions,  could  this 
•    wiffp     - ......        .       - 


Is  w«u  pr«dloat«d  of  the  Dfleol  of  the  act>  in  any  case,  if  the  effect  given  is  only 
aisci  ai  cnridencel 
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§  618.  ^'  A  case  arises  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
•whenever  any  question  respecting  the  Constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  tbe 
judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  That  power  is 
capable  of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is  submitted  to  it  by  a 
party  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  It 
then  becomes  a  case."*  Now  the  rights  which  may  thus  be  as- 
serted and  denied  in  an  action,  the  formal  application  of  reme- 
dial justice,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  substantive  or  primary 
rights,  as  distinguished  from  secondary,  remedial,  or  adjective 
rights  f  and  the  secondary,  remedial,  or  adjective  right  to  pro- 
duce certain  evidence,  in  support  of  an  action,  cannot  itself  be 
the  subject  of  an  action.  If  the  admitted  conclusiveness  of  tbe 
judgment  presupposes  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  statute 
of  Congress  on  the  right  and  obligation  which  the  judgment  is 
adduced  to  prove,  the  assertion  of  that  right  is  a  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  law  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extending  to  cases 
under  certain  laws.  But  by  limiting  the  "  eflTect "  declared  by 
Congress  to  an  effect  as  evidence,  the  right  and  obligation 
sought  to  be  enforced  in  tbe  action  are  left  dependent  on  local 
or  State  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  judicial  power  of 
the  national  government,  except  as  they  may  be  controverted 
in  cases  arisiiig  between  certain  persons. 

If  no  decision  of  a  State  court  against  a  claim  founded  on 
a  judgment  rendered  in  another  State  had  ever  been  brought 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  case  "  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States," 
that- circumstance  might  afford  a  negative  argument  that  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  under  the  statute  of  Congress 
is  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  its  legal  operation.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ca^e  of  this  kind  in  the  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court.*    But  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 

»  Ortborne  r.  U.  8.  B)ink,  9  Wlioiitoii,  SIO; 

M  Starkle'sEv.  1^— "Ev 
nnd  atfjrctity  proyisioriBt.  S 
adjective,  which  proyldi'  m«i(^ 
fitnutive  provisions.'* 

'  Tlic  oases  cited  from 
or  District  courtt. 
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gylrania  it  is  Baid,  in  a  recent  suit  on  snch  a  judgment  (1856), 
State  of  Ohio  v.  Hinchman,  27  Penn.  (3  Carey),  483,  "A  judg- 
ment of  this  court  adverse  to  the  rights  arising  out  of  the  fed- 
eral Constitution  and  legislation  would  be  reviewable  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."* 

The  numerous  other  cases,  in  the  State  courts,  later  than 
Mills  V.  Duryee,  and  following  it  as  the  leading  authority, 
though  with  the  limitations  given  in  the  rule  hereinbefore 
stated  (p.  246),  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  point  under 
consideration.    The  weight  of  judicial  opinion  seems  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  that  legal  operation  or  eflfect  on  the  substan- 
tive rights  of  the  parties  is  not  involved  in  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  conclusiveness  of  judgments  under  the  statute. 

§  619.  From  the  nature  of  the  judicial  function  there  can 
be  no  authoritative  judicial  opinion  as  to  any  further  eflfect 
which  Congress  may  hereafter  prescribe.* 

'The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  Rogers  v.  Burns,  27  Penn.  (1866)  (3  Carey),  62Y. 
It  had  been  before  laid  down  by  Lewis,  J.,  in  the  court  below.  See  Baxlcy  v. 
Ijnah(1861),  16  Penn.  (4  Harris),  243.  For  the  application  of  the  doctrine  in 
tine  eases,  see  tlie  note  ante,  p.  246,  n.  8. 

'Besides  those  already  noted,  the  principal  authorities  are  15  Johns.  143;  19 
n).l61;  4Cowen,  292,  623;  Sib.  311;  6  Wend.  166;  6  ib.  447 ;  17  Mass.  643;  6 
Kck.244;  13  ib.  63  ;  4  Metcalf,333;  9  S.  A  R.  262;  10 ib.  240;  12  ib.  203;  7 
^ttU  d  Serg.  447;  4  Munf.  241;  1  N.  H.  242;  4  Conn.  380;  3  Hawks.  401;  1 
HaaiiDond,  124;  1  Blackf.  Ind.  109;  2  Verm.  263;  4  ib.  67;  2  Leigh,  172;  2 
Yerger,  376,  484;  8  ib.  142;  1  Green,  N.  J.  70;  6  Gill  <fe  Johns.  607;  1  Hill's  So. 
C.489;  18  Geo.  726;  2  McLean.  C.  C.  611 ;  2  Woodbury  A  Minot,  4;  2  Paine's 
^-  C  607.  Similar  cases  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  are  1  Dallas,  1 88, 
261;  Erby,  119.  The  questions  arising  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
*K,  with  the  cases,  very  elaborately  examined  in  notes  to  the  American  editions 
<if  lliillips  on  Evidence,  Part  II.  ch.  I.  g  6,  and  in  App.  to  Am.  Leading  Cases,  ed. 
1865,  note  to  McEmoyle  v.  Cohen. 

'  Judicial  opinion  can  be  expressed  only  in  cases  arising  out  of  some  power 

^^^tSand  {ante,  vol.  L,  p.  429,  n.  3).    While  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

'I**  U.  8.  is  admitted  to  bo  final  as  between  the  parties  in  such  cases,  it  is,  for  all 

*^r«tt  of  the  world,  only  an  element  for  juristical  deduction  (ante,  vol.  1.,  p.  626, 

^  S).    But  the  action  of  the  other  departments  of  the  national  government  cannot 

^  prospectively  limited  by  any  number  of  such  decisions  {ante,  p.  246,  n.). 

^dent  Lincoln,  in  his  Inaugural,  March  4, 1861,  has  said : — "  I  do  not  forget  the 

poiition  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the 

Sopreme  Coort,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any  case 

upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled 

to  ?ery  hi^h  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  depart- 

nieiits  of  ue  government;  and,  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 

nuy  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  following  it  being  limited 

to  that  particular  case — with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never 

become  a  precedent  for  other  cases— can  better  be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a 

diffinrent  practice.    At  the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that,  if  the 

VOL.  II. — 17 
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If,  as  is  held  by  the  smaller  number  of  judicial  opinions, 
the  conclusiveness  of  judgments  coming  within  the  received 
rule  is  an  effect  caused  by  the  law  of  Congress,  and  not  odc 
incidental  to  giving  full  faith  and  credit  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  it  seems  diflBcult  to  say  why  the  power  should  be 
held  to  be  limited  to  prescribing  an  eflfect  as  evideiK^y  and  not 
to  extend  to  giving  the  judgment  operation  or  legal  effect  on 
the  relations  of  private  persons. 

So  it  appears  that  the  judges  who  support  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  judgment  on  this  reading  of  the  provision  arc 
generally  those  who  also  intimate  that  Congress  may  go  far- 
ther and  prescribe  a  greater  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opinion  that  no  greater  effect,  than  effect  as  evidence,  can  ever 
be  attributed  to  the  judgment,  when  proved,  seems  connected 
with  the  doctrine  held  by  the  greater  number  of  judges,  that 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  is  incidental  to  their  receiv- 
ing full  faith  and  credit  as  provided  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
provision.  Some  judges  may  have  regarded  legal  operation  or 
effect  as  involved  in  the  giving  full  faith  and  credit ;  but  the 
terms  liave  been  generally  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
designate  the  reception  of  the  record  as  evidence,  distinct  from 
any  effect  on  the  substantive  rights  of  the  parties. 

§  ()20.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  prominent 
in  giving  the  provision  its  present  expression,  always  under- 
stood the  effect  spoken  of  to  be  the  legal  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic acts,  &c.,  and  as  meaning  far  more  than  effect  as  evidence 
merely.     From  his  language  in  the  Federalist,*  whose   au- 

policy  of  the  government  upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  xhcj  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  bo  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  rosigned 
their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  emment  tribunal.  Nor  is  there  in  this 
view  any  assault  upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may 
not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  if  <»thers  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  purposes." 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  42 : — "  The  power  of  prescribing,  by  general  Imws,  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  they  shall  have  in  other  States,  is  an  CTident  and 
valuable  improvement  on  the  clause  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. The  meaning  of  the  latter  is  extremclv  indeterminate  and  can  be  of 
little  importance  under  any  interpretation  which  it  will  bear.  The  power  here 
established  may  be  rendered  a  very  convenient  instrument  of  justice,  and  be  par- 
ticnlarly  bene&ial  on  the  borders  of  contiguous  States,  where  the  eflects  liable  to 
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thority,  as  contemporary  exposition,  has  always  been  allowed, 
it  is  evident  that  he  attributed  to  this  provision  a  vastly 
greater  importance  than  could  have  belonged  to  the  provision 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  supposed  that  by  it  some 
indefinite  but  highly  energetic  power  had  been  given  to  Con- 
gress. But  the  question  is,  whether  the  nation  which  adopted 
the  Constitution  took  the  same  view '  of  the  new  clause. 

§  621.  In  determining  the  force  of  written  enactments,  the 
words  used  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  promulgated.  From  these, 
too,  the  reason  or  motive  of  the  author  of  the  rule  is  to  be 
known,  if  it  may  be  known  independently  of  the  enactments 
themselves.*  Among  these  circumstances  is  the  pre-existing 
law  and  what  would  have  continued  to  be  law  in  reference  to 
similar  objects  if  the  enactment  had  not  been  introduced.* 

justice  mmy  be  snddenly  and  secretly  translated,  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  within 
m  foreign  jurisdiction." 

JXo  great  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  danse  in  the  Conren- 
tion.  From  the  obseryations  which  have  been  reported,  it  is  clear  that,  whaterer 
p«wer  in  respect  to  judgments  may  haye  been  intended,  those  who  spoke  on  the 
■algect  did  not  mean  to  ^ve  a  power  of  extending  the  statutes  of  the  States.  See 
remarkB  of  Madison  and  Randolph,  Aug.  29,  and  of  Mason,  Wilson,  and  Randolph, 
Sept  8,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  (Madison  Papers,  6  Elliot  Debates).  In 
the  Virginia  Convention,  June  23,  1788,  Mr.  Mason — "The  latter  part  of  this 
dfliiae.  Sir,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand — Full  faith  and  credit  to  be  oiven  to  all 
meti  :  and  how  far  it  may  be  proper  that  Congress  shall  declare  the  e&cts,  I  can- 
not clearly  see  into."  Mr.  Madison — "  It  appears  that  this  is  a  clause  which  is 
absdotely  necessary.  I  never  heard  any  obiection  to  this  clause  before,  and  have 
not  employed  a  thought  on  the  subject  (8  Eluot's  Deb.  584).  The  clause  was  sub- 
stitotea  in  Convention,  Sept.  8,  1787,  for  "And  the  Legislature  shall,  by  general 
Iaws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  [judicial]  proceedings 
•hall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  which  judgments  obtained  in  one  State  shall  have 
in  another  "  (Journal,  Sept.  1).  Assuming  that  legal  operation  beyond  effect  as 
evidence,  was  here  intended,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  word  was  to  have  the 
same  meaning  in  the  clause  which  was  adopted.  Some  of  those  whose  observa- 
tions are  reported  may  have  proposed  to  give  Congress  power  to  execute  judg- 
ments (see  in  Madison  Papers  observations  of  Madison  and  others,  Aug.  29) ;  but 
the  majority  may  not  have  intended  such  a  grant  of  power.  If  the  sense  of  the 
Convention  was  expressed  by  the  reported  remarks  against  a  power  to  extend 
State  laws,  it  is  as  fair  to  infer  that,  in  adopting  the  present  reading  in  room  of  that 
above  oooted,  the  Convention  intended  to  predude  even  judgments  from  receiving 
lenl  eroct,  as  it  is  to  conclude  that  they  intended  making  the  legal  operation  of 
pm>Ilc  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  all  equally  dependent  on  Congress. 
(ConqMre  the  arguments  of  Cobb  on  Slavery,  p.  190 ;  and  2  Curtis'  Hist  of  Const. 
449,  note.)  Tlie  dangers  to  which  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  liable,  are  well 
stated  in  Stone's  Comm.,  §§  406,  407. 

»  Story's  domm.,  §§  406,  407. 

'  lAebler's  Hermeneutics,  pp.  121-128. 

'  AnU,jfp.  280-241.  Heydon's.Case,  8  Rep.  7.  1  Bl  Com.  87.  Sedgwick, 
and  BUL  Ciaui.  Law,  285.    Story's  Comm.,  g  405. 
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It  is  superfluous  to  show  that  in  the  absence  of  tliis  pro- 
vision every  effect  which  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  one  State,  or  which  the  manner  of  proving  them 
could  have  in  the  courts  of  other  States,  would  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  common  law  of  the  forum,  including  whatever 
might  be  applicable  in  that  body  of  rules  which  is  judicially 
known  as  international  i>rivate  law,  until  changed  by  local 
legislation.* 

By  this  customary  law  two  questions  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined :  1.  How  such  acts,  &c.,  may  be  authenticated.  2. 
How  far  they  may  operate  in  the  forum  to  determine  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons.' 

Xow,  since  the  Constitution  speaks  of  "  effect "  after  hav- 
ing given  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  proof,  it  would 
seem  that  the  effect  intended  was  something  different  from  the 
authentication,  and  that  it  must  be  operative  on  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons. 

But  then  the  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  whole 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  is  preceded  by  the  requisition  of 
faith  and  credit  for  these  acts,  &c.,  and  that  a  similar  requisi- 
tion was  already  existing  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  constitutional  provision  had,  like  its  pro- 
totype, been  limited  to  this  requisition,  the  manner  of  proving 
such  acts,  &c.,  under  the  customary  law  in  this  respect,  might 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  States.*  For,  as  judicial  tribunals 
are  not  cognizant  of  the  laws  of  foreign  jurisdictions,  the  proof 
of  their  public  acts  of  every  kind  must  be  made  imder  the  local 
customary  method  of  proving  matters  of  fact.  Tliere  might 
obviously  then  occur,  in  the  different  States,  such  a  variety  of 
practice  in  this  respect  as  would  amount  to  an  unequal  giving 
of  faith  and  credit. 

The  manner  of  proof,  and  the  effect  of  the  manner  of  proof 
(which  reading  seems  most  general),*  are  instrumentalities 

*  Story's  Comm.  §  1804.    In  the  ordinary  phrase,  Uiis  recognition  of  foreign 
'       Bts  U  attributed  to  the  cotnitaa  gentium.    See  EUenborough,  in  Alvea  r. 

7,4  Camp.  80. 
■  5*^»  Comm.  gg  1804,  1306. 
u£>  *  miory'a  Oonmi.  ffi  1804, 1311,  and  casei. 
■^^^M^n.4. 
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for  causing  faith  and  credit.  Since,  therefore,  effect  is  men- 
tioned, for  the  first  time,  when  Congress  is  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  proof,  it  seems  quite  as  natural  to  infer 
that  the  whole  power  given  is  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the 
first  clause — ^the  giving  faith  and  credit  to  the  written  evi- 
dences of  the  juridical  action  of  the  States — as  to  infer  that  it 
was  intended  to  produce  an  effect  greater  than  any  incidental 
to  their  receiving  full  faith  and  credit. 

§  622.  In  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  acts  of  "  courts  and  magistrates "  of  the  States 
are,  with  their  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  subject 
spoken  of.* 

The  constitutional  provision  relates  to  "  the  public  acts," 
&c.,  of  the  States  themselves.  The  judgments  of  its  courts 
are,  in  a  sense,  acts  of  the  State  itself,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States  are  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term,'  and  the  clause  has  been  so  under- 
stood by  Congress  and  the  judiciary.  The  act  of  1790  indi- 
cates how  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States  shall  be  authenti- 
cated, but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  effect  which  they  may 
have,  or  of  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  If  the 
conclusiveness  of  judgments  is  caused  by  the  law  of  Congress, 
the  effect  implied  in  such  conclusiveness,  whatever  that  may 
be,  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  State  statute  under  the 
existing  law  of  Congress.     But  if,  as  held  in  most  of  the  cases, 

'  Art  TV.,  the  last  paragraph : — "  Fall  faith  and  credit  shall  be  giycn  in  each 
of  these  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
maeifltnitee  of  eyery  other  State." 

^  Before  adopting  its  actual  provisions,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
sidered and  rejected  others  relating  to  the  same  general  objects,  and  more  or  less 
rssombling  the  former  in  their  verbal  composition.  If  these  rejected  propositions 
or  any  rejected  terms  or  phrases  may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  the  intention  of 
the  authors  of  the  actual  phraseology,  it  is  because  these  propositions  and  phrases 
show  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  say.  The  value  of 
the  debates  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  ratifying  State  conventions,  as  showing 
the  tcnur  loquendi  of  the  time  and  as  contemporary  exposition  of  the  adopted 
phraseology,  is  a  distinct  thing.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  interpretations  in 
whieh  the  rejected  phraseology  is  made  to  control  that  which  was  substituted  for  it. 
Tet  idiere  m  more  specific  termiias  been  rejected  for  one  more  general,  the  former 
may  weU  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  within  the  latter.  The  clause  under 
oonsidention  was  substituted  in  the  Convention,  Sept.  1st  and  8d,  for  the  16th  of 
the  articles  proposed  Aug.  6, 1787,  which  read : — "  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures,  and  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
itf  the  oonrte  aad  magistrates,  of  every  other  State."  See  Journal  Madison  Pa- 
pery 1840, 1448. 
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the  conclusiveness  of  a  judgment,  when  proved  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  is  caused  by  the  constitutional  provision  and  not  by 
the  law  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  a  State  statute  might 
be  held  equally  conclusive  as  to  any  rights  and  obligations 
declared  by  it.  No  effect  or  legal  operation  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ever  been  claimed  for  a  State  statute,  when  proved  in 
the  manner  prescribed.'  But,  from  the  collocation  of  acts  with 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Constitution,  it  would 
seem  that  Congress  might  "prescribe"  for  a  State  statute 
whatever  effect  it  is  competent  for  that  body  to  prescribe  for  a 
judgment  of  such  State,  and  that  it  might  be  made  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  other  States,  as  judgments  are  or  can  be  made^ 
in  respect  to  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  who  are  bound 
by  it  within  the  State  whose  act  it  is.  And  if  Congress  can, 
in  reference  to  judgments,  do  more  than  has  been  done  in 
making  them  conclusive  as  evidence,  and  can  give  them  addi- 
tional effect  and  operation  in  every  State,  it  seems  difficult  to 
say  why  similar  operation  and  effect  may  not  also  be  given  to 
the  statutes  of  a  State,  or  to  such,  at  least,  as  determine  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  persons  in  relations  which  can,  in 
their  nature,  continue  in  other  jurisdictions.* 

When,  under   customary   international   private   law,  the 

Mn  1  Caincs,  481,  Judge  Kent,  arguing  against  the  concluaivencss  of  the  judg- 
ment 08  evidence,  said : — '*  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Constitution  meant  nothing 
more  by  full  faith  and  credit,  than  what  respected  the  evidence  of  such  proceed- 
ings, for  the  words  are  applied  to  public  acts  as  weU  as  to  judicial  Eoatters." 
Earthman  v.  Jones,  2  Yerger,  480.  Catron,  J. : — "  Congress  lias  no  power  conferred, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  subject  one  State  sovereignty  to  the  legislation  of  anothw, 
nor  has  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  been  attempted  by  the  act  of  1790." 

'  The  reader  may  think  the  consequences  of  tliis  provision  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  treatise ;  and,  indeed,  the  writer  has  been  led  to 
devote  so  much  space  to  its  consideration  solely  by  the  observations  of  Hr. 
Thomas  R.  R.  C^)bb,  of  Georgia,  in  the  first  vol.,  pub.  Aug.,  1868,  of  hia  work  on 
the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery,  ^g  205-216.  Holding,  from  the  dicta  in  the  a^ndged 
cases,  tliat  Congress  may  give  an  effect  to  judgments  beyond  effect  as  evidence. 
Mr.  Cobb  argues  that  they  may  give  a  like  effect  to  the  aeU  of  the  States,  which 
term,  as  used  in  the  provision,  he  also  assumes  to  be  equivalent  to  Iqw§  in  the 
general  sense.  Under  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Cobb  urges  that  Congreaa  may  give 
fffect  or  operation  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  which  determine  </a/itt  in  the 
place  of  uomicil,  so  far  as  to  maintain  those  rights  of  masters,  in  respect  to 
escai><>d  slaves  and  slaves  brought  with  them  in  visiting  or  passing  through  the 
free  States,  wliich,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  the  national  jvKliciary,  thoet 
States  are  bound  by  comity  to  recognize;  having  also  in  the  same  work  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  possession  of  their  slaves  by  owners  in  these  circum- 
stances, should  be  recognized  in  the  free  States  on  this  principle.  The  euffgeetlon 
of  this  doctrine,  though  by  a  private  jurist,  will  show  the  importance  whuSi  nay 
hereafter  attend  on  the  understanding  of  this  provision. 
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juridical  action  of  a  foreign  state  is  produced  in  evidence  to 
determine  rights  and  obligations  in  any  forum,  it  is  entirely 
immaterial  whether  such  juridical  action  was  exhibited  in 
written  law — statutes  or  codes — or  by  the  customary  unwritten 
law  of  the  foreign  state.  To  suppose  that  Congress  may  give 
the  statutes  of  one  of  the  several  States  an  effect  or  operation 
in  the  other  States,  which  could  not  be  given  to  its  unwritten 
common  law,  seems  inconsistent  or  without  apparent  reason. 
For  rights  and  obligations  which  in  one  State  rest  on  common 
law  alone  may  exactly  correspond  with  those  which  in  another 
have  been  declared  by  statute,  and  in  most  of  the  States  those 
which  are  attributed  to  common  law  are  far  more  important 
than  any  resting  on  statute.' 

But  the  particular  and  inferior  cannot  defeat  the  gen- 
eral and  superior;  the  exception  is  not  to  be  made  more 
general  than  the  rule  to  which  it  is  an  exception,'  and  in  an- 
swer to  such  an  interpretation  it  must  be  urged  that  such  a 
power  in  Cougi-ess  to  extend  the  local  law  of  the  several 
States  would  be  an  immeasurable  limitation  of  the  two  most 
fundamental  and  general  principles  of  the  Constitution.  One 
of  these  is,  that  the  States  are  to  be  mutually  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  have  not  been  granted  to 
the  national  government ;  the  other,  tliat  powers  are  granted 
to  Congress  specifically,  or  are  specific  in  respect  to  certain 
relations.  Such  a  power  in  Congress  would  be  manifestly  in- 
determinate, and  be  an  indefinite  restriction  on  the  exercise  by 
the  States  of  their  reserved  powers. 

Whatever  power  may  have  been  intended,  it  is  evident 
that  the  law  resulting  from  it  will  form  part  of  the  quasi- 
international  law  of  the  Union,  limiting  the  States  in  the 
exercise  of  their  reserved  powers  in  respect  to  domestic  aliens. 
But  the  other  sections  of  this  Article  have  this  effect  also,  and, 
therefore,  like  statutes  in  pa/ri  materia^  they  may  be  inter- 

'  As  hfls  been  noted  above,  Mr.  Cobb  aeeumes  that  public  oetB  in  the  proyision 
Miy  ineiiida  any  rnle  of  law. 

■  S^d^^ck  on  Constr.  287.  Lieber's  Hermenentics,  168  : — *'The  general  and 
•vpcvlor  prevaUs  orer  the  specific  and  inferior ;  no  law,  therefore,  can  be  con- 
■feraid  eosnter  to  the  fundamental  law.  If  it  admite  another  constmction,  thia 
auHi  U  adopted." 
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preted  bj  each  other.  These  other  sections  contain  specific 
limitations  of  the  States  in  this  exercise  of  these  powers,  and 
the  expression  of  these  implies  the  exclusion  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision,  which  would  authorize  a  more  general 
zn^-limitation  at  the  will  of  Congress.  Expressio  unius  est 
exclusio  alterius. 

It  is  no  a  priori  assertion  to  say  that  such  an  idea  is  utterly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,*  and  the  objection 
applies  against  attributing  to  any  written  evidence  of  the  jurid- 
ical action  of  a  State,  whether  public  act,  record,  or  judicial 
proceeding,  any  legal  operation  or  effect,  in  the  other  States, 
beyond  an  effect  as  evidence. 

§  623.  The  conclusiveness  of  judgments,  poming  within  tlie 
general  rule,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  claim  in  distinction  from  a 
simple  recognition  of  their  genuineness,  has  been  shown  to 
be  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  judicial  decision. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  occasions  for  judi- 
cial exposition  of  the  doctrine,  it  has  not  been  very  clearly 
shown,  in  the  opinions,  upon  what  principle  of  interpretation 
records  of  judicial  proceedings,  in  the  recognized  cases  of  ex- 
ception, have  been  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statute. 

This  exclusion  may  perhaps  be  founded  upon  an  argument 
like  the  following.  Tlie'  provision  is  either  an  international 
compact  as  between  the  States,  and,  therefore,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  rules  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  international 
compacts,  in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  is  to  bo 
ascertained  by  a  standard  common  to  the  contracting  parties, 
or  it  is  like  a  statutory  enactment,  and  its  meaning  is  refer- 
able to  language  before  used  by  the  enacting  person,  the  inte- 
gral people  of  the  United  States.   In  either  case,  then,  a  "  judi- 

'  Lieher's  Pol.  Hermcn.  177  : — "  A  primary  rule  suggested  by  mere  common 
sense,  and  yet  so  frequently  abandoned,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and  always 
the  more  flagrantly  so  the  more  men  are  obliged  by  the  unsoundness  of  their 
view  to  resort  to  special  pleading,  is  that  we  ought  not  to  build  arguments  of 
weighty  importance  on  trifling  grounds,  not  to  hang  burdens  of  great  weight  on 
slight  pegs ;  for  instance,  an  argument  of  the  highest  national  importance  upon 
the  casual  position  of  a  word.  This  rule  applies  to  all  and  every  constmction, 
indeed,  but  it  naturally  becomes  the  more  important,  the  more  importnnt  the 
sphere  is  in  which  we  have  to  construe." 
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cial  proceeding,"  within  tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  "  a 
judgment,''  within  the  intent  of  the  statute,  is  not  merely  what- 
ever any  one  State  may  call  such.  There  must  be  a  criterion 
common  to  the  States,  as  contracting  parties,  or  as  constituting 
one  political  person.  This  cannot  be  any  other  than  that  given 
by  "  common  law"  previously  having  national  or  yt^a*i-inter- 
national  extent ;  and  by  this  rule  only  the  decrees  of  judicial 
bodies  having  jurisdicUon^  as  that  is  understood  at  common 
law,  can  be  intended  in  the  Constitution,  or  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  Congress.*  So,  in  excluding  judgments  in  criminal 
cases,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  incidental  to  a  local 
system  of  discipline.' 

Bat,  from  the  language  of  judges  in  some  cases,  it  would 
appear  that  this  exclusion  in  these  instances  is  attributable  to 
a  contrariety  between  the  local  law  under  which  the  judgment 
had  originally  been  given  and  some  rule  of  right  compre- 
hended in  the  local  law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.'    K  this 

'  Hitchcock  V.  Aiken,  1  Gaines,  460,  I^vingston,  J. : — "  A  sentence  thns  obtained 
desenres  not  the  name  of  a  jud^ent."  Aldrich  ».  Kinney,  4  Conn.  384.  Roger 
If.  Coleman,  HarcUn,  416.  Thurber  v.  Blackburne,  1  N.  H.  246.  Starbuck  v. 
Mwray,  6  Wendell,  168,  Marcy,  J. : — "  For  what  purpose  does  the  defendant  qnes- 
tioQ  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?  Solely  to  show  that  its  proceedings  and 
ja<k^ents  are  void,  and  therefore  the  supposed  record  is  not  a  record.  •  •  • 
Unlefle  m  court  has  jurisdiction,  it  can  never  make  a  record  which  imparts  abso- 
lute verity  to  the  party  over  whom  it  has  usurped  jurisdiction."  See  also  Earth- 
man  V.  Jones,  2  Ter^r,  484.  See  analogous  reasoning  in  deciding  what  acti  or 
timhtUM  may  be  aided  by  the  law  of  Congress,  where,  in  9  Mass.  468,  Parsons,  C. 
J.,  says  of  another  case : — "  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  full  faith  and  credit 
tlkBt  were  to  be  given  to  public  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  confined  to  acts 
which  a  Legislature  had  lawful  authority  to  pass,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Leg^lature  of  Massachusetts  to  license  the  sale  of  land  in  New 
Hampshire." 

•  1  Greenleafs  Ev.  g  876. 

•Thus,  in  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  472,  Judge  Sewell  dissented,  holding 
thai  inquiry  into  the  merits  was  not  precluded,  and  said : — "  Other  suggestions 
mi^t  l»e  made  of  cases  arising  under  laws  esteemed  to  have  been  enacted  against 
pabUe  faith,  or  contra  banoa  mores ;  or  judgments  recovered  against  positive 
rcgolatlons  within  the  State  to  which  they  are  brought  to  be  enforced.  Such, 
ftir  inetance,  would  be  jndsrmcnts  upon  usurious  or  gaming  contracts,  illegal  and 
Ml!    'V     ■  1»ijt  whirh  nmy  happ(.'Ti   to  be  iifctjvt-red  where  no  such  re- 

«£mitiii»  '11  lizud,"     In  Kilburn  v.  Wood  worth,  5  Johns.  40,  the  court  say: — 

I  **Tto  bitui  a   i  ;   niant  pere^jnuUy  by  a  jtidg:u]i(?nt  when  he  was  never  personally 
^^ — ^^"MHi.  or  hfid  iR>tlei?  of  th«?  prorp*^dmc:,"\vrni1d  bi-  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
f  Jiutice/'  In  Borden  i*.  Fitdi,  10  Johns.  11  ;i,  Thi^mpson,  C.  J. : — "  Although 
a  v*Ty  Hlron^  cnnvlHli^tj  !hr*t.  thr  V\if^\\\\\\\Km  t»f  the  United  States  and 
'  Coo|ifr#.««  C4*iii*i3t  h^  iLppti^(^  h*  u  Ju' lament  which  we  consider  void  upon 
'       ~       -  -    -  ^  KmcluisiYc  upon  it,"  Ac,  doubting 

XjlPi  t.  iHtryee.    See  also  the  Ian- 

\ 
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be  the  principle,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  its  effect  should  be 
limited  to  these  instances,  and  why  it  will  not  apply  in  any 
cases  where  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced  imder  a  law 
which,  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  is  held  contrary  to  natural 
justice.  But  this  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  that 
no  judgment  is  in  these  cases  more  i\i2i,n prima  fdcie  evidence. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  cases  hereafter  arising,  wherein 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ethical  character  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  judgment  may  be  ascribed  to  tho.political 
peoples  of  the  State  in  which  it  originates,  and  that  wherein  it  is 
produced  in  evidence,  these  views  may  be  urged  in  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule  now  received.* 

From  the  language  of  some  decisions  it  would  seem  that 
the  judgments  which  are  made  conclusive  evidence  under  the 
statute  arc  discriminated  from  others  by  some  doctrine  of  pri- 
vate international  law,  including  the  ordinary  idea  of  interna- 
tional comity  as  something  to  be  administered  by  the  courts  of 
law,  intensified  and  amplified  by  a  patriotic  contemplation  of 
the  political  relations  of  the  States  towards  each  other.' 

guac^e  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  Mills  v.  Dnryee,  ante,  p.  254,  note,  and  Jndee 
Parker's  citation  of  it  in  Hall  v.  WiUiams,  6  Pick.  242 ;  also,  Gibbon,  Ch.  J.,  u 
Steel  V.  Smith,  7  Watts  <k  Ser^.  450.  Some  authorities  speak  in  a  yague  way  of 
impeaching  iudgments  from  oUier  States,  by  showing  that  they  were  fraudulently 
obtained.  But  these  cannot  be  sustained  in  connection  with  the  general  mle, 
except  as  they  apply  to  judgments  obtained  by  a  fraudulent  simulation  of  jnria- 
diction.  See  McRae  v.  Mattoon,  13  Pick.  53,  and  Cowen  and  Hill's  note  to 
Phillips  on  Ev. 

*  Cases  of  the  litigation  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  will  readily  occur  to  uie  reader. 

>  In  Bissell  t).  Briggs,  9  Mass.  478,  Sewall,  J.,  alluding  to  this,  eays: — "  The 
comity  we  are  disposed  to  extend  on  these  occasions  will  not  be  reciprocated 
therefore  in  all  the  States.  *  •  *  In  adhering  to  the  common  law,  we  shoold 
liave  a  system  of  rules  which  will  be  uniformly  administered  and  which  afford  a 
sufficient  comity  for  every  purpose  of  equal  and  exact  justice  in  cases  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  principally  affected."  Sec  similar  expressions,  ib.  p.  475 ; 
and  the  allusion  to  comity  in  Borden  r.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  ^43,  by  Thompson,  Ch.  J. 

This  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  provision  according  to  the  suppoted 
requironicnta  of  comity,  is  a  different  thiuc  from  ascribing  the  provision  to  a 
spirit  of  comity,  as  by  Sedgwick,  J.,  in  Bartlett  v.  Knight,  1  Mass.  4o9: — "As  by 
our  union  a  greater  degree  of  comity  is  due  to  the  proceedings  of  our  sister  Statea 
than  to  tliose  of  States  which  are  in  every  respect  foreign,  the  Constitution  has 
provided,"  tfec.  But  then  tliese  provisions  wliich  may  have  been  dictated  by  com- 
ity, are  not  afterwards  to  be  interpreted  according  to  whatever  a  judee  may  sup- 
pose comity  to  require.  In  Baxley  v.  Linah,  4  Harris,  16  Penn.  249,  the  received 
doctrine  is  attributed  to  "  a  regard  to  constitutional  law,  to  judicial  unifonnity 
and  State  harmony.*'  A  judge  may  find  the  measure  of  State  harmony  in  consti- 
tutional law,  but  cannot  nnd  the  measure  of  constitutional  law  in  wliai  he  may 
consider  State  harmony.    Catron,  J.,  in  D'Arcy  v.  Ketchum,  11  Howard,  175» 
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In  this  connection  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether 
this  comity  is,  in  each  State,  whatever  the  local  sovereignty 
may  allow  to  be  such,  or  whether  there  is  some  general  stand-. 
ard  of  comity  for  all  the  States,  and  one  identified  in  author- 
ity with  the  jt*{wi-intemational  law/ 

§  624.  In  determining  the  force  of  this  provision,  an  inquiry 
arises  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  State. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  cited  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  courts,  that  judgments  of  State  courts  have  been 
supposed  to  have  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  like 
effect  which,  by  the  force  of  this  provision  and  the  acts  of  Cop- 
gress,  they  can  have  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States. 

But  the  judgments  of  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
courts  are  not  supposed  to  have,  either  in  the  State  courts  or  in 
other  United  States  court8,.any  effect  attributable  to  this  pro- 
vision.' 

A  greater  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  on  the  question 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the 


Binelined  to  do  this,  saying : — **  In  constroing  the  act  of  1790,  the  law  as  it 
stood  when  the  act  was  passed  must  enter  into  that  construction ;  so  that  the  ez- 
ifltiiig  defect  in  the  old  law  may  be  seen  and  its  remedy  by  the  act  of  Congress 
oomprehended.  Now,  it  was  most  reasonable,  on  general  principles  of  comity  and 
jiutica,  that  among  States  and  their  citizens  miited  as  ours  are,  judgments  ren- 
dered in  one  should  bind  citizens  of  other  States,  where  defendants  had  been 
Mrred  with  process,  or  yoluntarily  made  defence." 

'  So  Mr.  Cobb  (anUf  p.  262,  n.)  indicates  comity  as  determining  what  laws  of  the 
several  States  may  be  made  operative  in  other  States  under  his  interpretation  of 
this  pifovision,  and  assumes  that  it  is  competent  for  the  national  judiciary,  in  the 
]jMt  reeort,  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  requirements.  But  if  there  is  anything 
clear  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  comity,  as  ordinarily  understood  m  pri- 
Tite  international  law,  it  certainly  is  that,  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  each  pos- 
seeeor  of  sovereign  power  determines  independently  what  it  is  that  comity  re- 
qoiree. 

'  Pepooo  V.  Jenkins,  2  Johns.  Cases,  119 ;  Mason's  Adm.  v.  Lawrason,  1  Cranch's 
C.  C.  R.,  190 ;  Buford  v.  Hickman,  Hempstead's  C.  C.  R.,  232.  There  are  cases  in 
wUch,  without  particular  reference  to  this  provision,  it  seems  to  be  held  that  such 
lodgments  should  be  regarded  as  domestic  judgments  in  the  State  courts.  See 
Barney  v.  Patterson's  Lessee,  6  Har.  <&  Johns.  182,  202 ;  St.  Albans  v.  Bush,  4 
Vem.  58 ;  Bochelle's  heirs  v.  Bowers,  9  Louisiana,  628.  Contra,  in  Baldwin  v. 
Hale,  17  Johns.  272,  it  is  held  that  a  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  **  is  to  be  regarded 
ii  m  oourt  of  another  government.  Their  records,  therefore,  as  to  this  purpose, 
are  foreijgn  records."    Also,  Griswold  v.  Sedgwick,  1  Wend.  181. 

The  judgments  of  the  several  U.  S.  Circuit  and  District  courts  are,  as  between 
'i  other,  regarded  as  domestic  judgments.  But  their  conclusiveness  in  such 
I  is  not  attributed  to  this  provision.  Reed  v,  Ross,  1  Bald.  C.  C.  36;  Montford 
r.  Hunt,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  28.  The  manner  of  proving  a  record  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  Congresi  may,  however,  be  adopted  by  a  United  States  oourt  as  appropriate  for 
■adh  jndments.  Tooker  v.  Thompson,  8  McLean  94 ;  Buford  v.  Wickman,  Hemp- 
itoad^t  C.  C.  B.  282 ;  and  see  2  Johns.  Cases  (2d  ed.)  1 19,  note. 
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United  States  are  to  be  considered  States  in  view  of  this  pro- 
vision. In  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1804,  Congress  has 
construed  this  clanse  as  extending  to  such  DistHct  and  Territo- 
ries by  declaring  that  that  act  and  tlie  act  to  which  it  is  a  sup- 
plement shall  apply  as  well  to  the  public  acts,  Ac,  of  the  re- 
spective Territories  of  the  United  States  and  countries  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  public  acts, 
&c.,  of  the  several  States. 

In  Ilaggin  v.  Squires  (1811),  2  Bibb's  Ky.  334,  it  was  held, 
that  a  judgment  in  one  of  the  courts  for  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana was  not  such  a  judgment  as  became  conclusive  under  the 
Constitution.* 

In  Seton  v.  Hanham  (1832),  K.  M.  Charlton,  374.  By 
Law,  Judge : — "After  the  most  careful  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject which  I  am  capable  of  giving  to  it,  I  have  come  to  the 
conviction  tliat  the  term  State^  when  used  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  a  member  of  the  American 
compact ;  that  it  does  not  embrace  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States;  and  that,  consequently.  Congress  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  pass  the  act  of  March,  1804,  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  proof,  or  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  a  Territory  in 
the  courts  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  So  much  of  the  act  of 
March,  1804,  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  in- 
operative upon  the  courts  of  a  State.  Tlie  States  possess  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  this  subject." 

In  Hughes  v,  Davis  (1855),  8  Maryland,  271,  on  demurrer 
to  nil  drhetj  pleaded  in  suit  on  a  judgment  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Le  Grand,  Ch.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said : — "  The  necessity  of  such  an  enactment  as  tliat  of 
1804  must  be  conceded  by  all ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  been  treated  ever  since  its  passage  as  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  declare  it  to  be  otherwise.  Li  the  writings 
of  Justice  Story  and  Cliancellor  Kent  on  the  Constitution,'  as 

*  The  doctrine  of  Uasgin  v.  Squires  was  noted,  merely,  in  Price  r.  Higeiu 
{18a2;LlLittel,278.  ^^ 

^   '  These  writers  do  not  notice  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  8UU  in 
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well  as  ID  a  great  number  of  decided  cases,  the  act  of  1804  is 
referred  to  and  has  been  acted  upon  without  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion from  any  quarter  of  its  unconstitutionality." 

The  extent  of  the  word  St(Ue  in  this  provision  will  herein- 
after be  further  considered,  in  connection  with  inquiries  into 
the  meaning  of  the  same  word  in  other  clauses  of  the  Fourth 
Article. 

§  625.  In  this  provision  a  power  is  expressly  given  to  Con- 
gress' whereby,  at  least  after  Congress  has  exercised  the  power, 
the  provision  becomes  private  law,  or  acts  on  private  persons, 
determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  such  persons  (so  far 
at  least  as  it  determines  the  adjective  or  remedial  rights  of  such 
persons),  and  thereby  becomes  identified  in  authority  with  na- 
tional municipal  private  law.  Therefore,  though  yt^o^intema- 
tional  in  its  effect,  it  cannot  be  open  to  that  question  of  con- 
struction which,  in  the  last  chapter,  was  stated  as  being  material 
in  reference  to  the  international  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
when  the  question  is  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
view  of  making  them  effectual.  It  is  even  doubtful  .whether 
the  States,  in  the  juridical  exercise  of  their  reserved  powers, 
are  bound  to  regulate  themselves  by  it,'  as  they  are  by  other 
grants  of  power  to  Congress  which  are  held  to  involve  a  cor- 
responding limitation  of  State  powers.  But  neither  legislative 
action  on  their  part  nor  any  judicial  reference  to  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  States  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  provision 
should  have  its  intended  consequences  in  affecting  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons. 

this  prorision,  while  they  cite,  without  dispute,  the  authorities  holding  that  citi- 
sens  oC  Territories  are  not  citizens  of  a  State  in  view  of  the  clause  in  the  third 
Artide  defining  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  1  Kent,  p.  884. 
Story's  Comm.,  %  1694.    See  ante,  vol  I.,  p.  483. 

*  In  order  to  sustain  the  implied  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  reference 
to  the  objects  of  other  international  provisions  in  this  Article,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  distii^uish  a  reason  for  the  specihc  grant  of  legislative  power  in  respect  to  the 
object  oAhis.    See,  po9t,  in  Ch.  zxvn. 

*  For  it  is  held  that  the  method  of  proof  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Congress 
does  not  exclude  other  methods,  derived  from  the  local  law  of  the  State. 
See  9  Mass.,  466 ;  Kean  v.  Rice,  12  S.  &  R.,  208 ;  Elmore  v.  Mills,  1  Haywood, 
t59 ;  State  v.  Stade,  1  Chipman,  303  ;  Raynham  v.  Canton,  8  Pick.,  296 ;  £x  varU 
PcmU,  8  Ldgh,  816.  But  the  records  of  judicial  proceedings  so  proved  will  not 
here  that  conclusiveness  which  they  would  have  if  proved  according  to  the 
netioiial  statute,  provided  such  conclusiveness  is  the  effect  of  the  ttahUe.  Baker 
V.  Fldd,  2  Testes,  582 ;  and  see  cases  noted  anU,  p.  247,  n.  4. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  TIIE  MEANING  AND  EXTENT  OF  TffK  TEBM, 
"the  CITIZENS  OF  EACH  STATE,"  IN  THE  FIBST  FABAORAPH 
OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

§  626.  The  first  paragraph  of  tho  second  section  of  the 
Fourth  Article  is  in  these  words : 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

The  legal  effect  of  this  provision  depends — 

1.  On  the  personal  application  of  the  words,  "  the  citizens 
of  each  State,"  and — 

2.  On  the  rights  intended  by  the  phrase,  "  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens." 

A  distinct  inquiry  is  presented  by  each  phrase,  but  they 
both  involve  a  determination  of  the  force  of  the  term  cUizefky 
as  descriptive  of  a  private  person,  or  of  his  legal  condition. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  clause  it  is  denominative  of  a  class  of 
persons ;  in  the  latter  part  it  is  descriptive  of  a  class  of  rights. 

The  Constitution  does  not  itself  furnish  any  definition  of 
the  term  citizen^  nor  indicate  its  personal  extent.*  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  terms  employed  in  these  clauses  must  be  inter* 
preted  by  tlieir  previous  juridical  use  in  enunciating  that  inter- 
national and  ji^<wi-intemational  law  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  constituting  people,  or  tliose  to  whose  political  and 
juridical  power  and  place  they  had  succeeded.  In  each  of 
these  branches  of  law  those  constant  relations  must  have  been 
recognized  which  arc  express^  in  those  definitions  or  axiomatic 
principles  which  have  been  called  "  the  natural  or  necesaarj 
law  of  nations."'    Before  citing  any  authorities  on  this  provi- 

>  Rawle  on  Const  p.  80 ;  Taney,  G.  J.,  19  How.  411 ;  Curtis,  ib.  577. 
*ilii<0,§49. 
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sion,  or  attempting  an  independent  examination  of  either  of  the 
two  points  above  specified,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  nature 
of  either  inquiry,  by  discriminating  the  yariotis  senses  of  the 
word  citizen  in  the  English,  and  of  the  cognate  term  in  other 
European  languages,  as  it  may  be  used  in  describing  these 
constant  relations. 

§  627.  We  do  not  find  the  term  citizen  juridically  employed  in 
theEnglish  language  to  designate  a  relation  or  condition  existing 
peculiarly  under  the  law  of  England.  All  European  languages 
derived  from  the  Latin  possess  a  term  of  the  same  origin,  and 
in  all  it  has,  as  popularly  used,  nearly  the  same  variety  of 
meanings,  all  expressive  of  the  condition  of  a  legal  person  in 
respect  either  to  civil  or  to  political  privilege,  or  to  both.  But 
in  designating  the  status  of  a  private  person  with  reference  to 
the  public  law,  it  has,  in  some  of  the  countries  in  whose  ver- 
nacular the  term  is  found,  a  very  restricted  signification  com- 
pared with  some  of  its  meanings  in  other  countries  where  the 
equivalent  word  is  also  popularly  used  with  the  same  limited 
signification.  In  some  juridical  systems  it  may  only  be  equiv- 
alent to  subject^  a  word  found  in  the  same  languages  under 
analogous  changes  of  form,  and  of  like  origin,  expressing  only 
that  relation  which  every  person  within  the  limits  of  a  polit- 
ical state  holds  towards  the  possessors  of  supreme  power. 
From  the  very  nature  of  civil  society,  organized  in  distinct 
states,  the  relation  of  subjection  is  everywhere  the  same.^ 

The  term  originally  referred  to  the  existence  of  municipal 
corporations  and  the  local  privileges  of  its  members,  which 
might  be  either  civil  (social)  or  political.  It  was  a  term  of 
European  internal  laws,  public  and  private,  as  distinguished 
from  international  law,  indicative  of  a  condition  of  the  inhab- 

'  Hiere  nuy  be  numy  in  fhis  country  who  would  qnestion  these  propositions. 
Chief  Jii0tioe  Aj,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  470,  said:— "At  the  ReTolu- 
tkio,  the  sorereignty  devolved  on  the  people ;  and  they  are  truly  the  sovereigns 
of  ^e  country,  but  they  are  sovereigns  without  subjects  (unless  the  African  slaves 
among  us  may  be  so  called),  and  have  none  to  govern  but  themselves.  The  citi- 
aent  of  Arnenca  are  equal  as  fellow-citizens,  and  joint  tenants  of  the  sovereignty." 
And  Wilson,  J.,  ib.  458 : — "  Under  that  Constitution,  there  are  citizens,  but  no 
•nbjecta."  And  see  the  opinions  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  cited  in  this  chapter.  The 
idea  tliat  in  republics  the  subject  and  the  soverei^  become  identified,  and  the 
ideft  of  the  two%xistinff  together,  as  united  opposites,  in  the  idea  of  ctfiien,  is 
probably  derived  firom  Rotuaeau. 
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itants  of  certain  localities,  or  of  some  distinct  class,  as  discrim- 
inated by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  a  term  of  limited  pe^ 
sonal  application,  implying  -pecxkHsr  personal  franchises  in  the 
individuals  of  a  class,  and  differences  of  condition  among  the 
subjects  of  the  state  resulting  from  personal  laws.*  When  the 
possession  of  these  privileges  ceased  to  be  distinctive  of  any 
one  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  would 
be  synonymous  with  those  of  each  subject  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  internal  law  of  such  state  they  would  be  convertible  terms. 
Wherever  the  terms  have  been  used  to  distinguish  persons 
under  the  internal  law,  the  condition  of  citizen  includes,  of 
necessity,  whatever  is  expressed  by  suhject ;  all  rights  and 
duties  attributable  to  the  subject  are  equally  attributable  to 
the  citizen ;  while  the  condition  of  subject  expresses  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  relations  indicated  by  the  term  citizen. 
§  628.  All  within  the  territory  of  a  nation  are  subjects  of 
its  dominion  to  the  extent  of  owing  obedience  to  its  laws  ;*  and 
where  no  reference  is  had  to  any  external  relation  of  the  state, 
the  term  citizen  is  often  applied  to  all  actually  present  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction.  But,  even  in  expressing  relations 
under  the  internal  law,  reference  is  often  had  to  the  co-ezisl- 
ence  of  other  nations ;  and  hence  distinctions  arise  between 
the  persons  actually  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction,  founded 
on  the  natural  circumstance  of  birth^  the  legal  circumstance  of 
naturalization^  and  the  facts  constituting  what  is  technically 
called  doinicil.  These  facts  and  circumstances  form  the  basis 
of  private  international  law  ;'  and  when  reference  is  had  to  the 
condition  of  private  persons  as  connected  with  one  or  another 
of  several  co-existent  states,  it  is  only  native  or  natural  bom 
subjects  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  and  those 
of  foreign  birth,  likewise  having  a  domicil  therein,  whom  the 
supreme  power  may  choose  to  put  in  the  same  relation  towards 
itself  as  the  native  subject  (i.  ^.,  7iattiralize\  who  can  be  called 
citizens,  ^Vliether  the  word  is  then  taken  in  the  limited  sense, 
equivalent  to  subject^  or  refers  to  a  distinctive  condition  of 
personal  privilege,  it  can  apply  only  to  native  or  naturalized 
persons  having  a  domicil. 

»  AnU,  9107.  ■  Antt,  §  273.  "  AnU,  %  121. 
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§  629.  Any  relations  between  private  persons  or  any  dis- 
tinctions in  the  condition  of  private  persons  nnder  the  internal 
law  of  one  state  may  be  recognized  by  the  juridical  power  of 
any  other  state,  in  the  application  of  private  international  law. 
The  tenns  which  first  expressed  distinctions  of  condition  under 
the  internal  law  may  then,  derivatively,  be  used  in  the  enunci- 
ation of  private  international  law. 

By  this  law,  applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  they  necessarily 
recognize  the  anterior  subjection  of  the  alien  to  the  juridical 
power  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  his  previous  domicil.  For 
this  law  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  some  relations  of  persons 
towards  other  persons  and  towards  things  may  arise  out  of  a 
previoos  subjection  to  another  jurisdiction.  Tlie  only  limits 
to  a  recognition  of  such  relations  are  the  natural  possibility  of 
sustaining  them  in  another  forum,  and  the  juridical  will  of  the 
supreme  power  therein.* 

§  680.  The  relations  thus  recognized  in  an  alien  may  be 
only  those  of  political  subjection  and  allegiance.  In  this  case, 
the  alien  is  recognized  as  a  foreign  citizen^  or  one  having  the 
rights  of  foreign  citizenship,  only  in  those  relations  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  native  or  naturalized  subject  having  a  domicil, 
arise  simply  from  political  subjection.  If  known  to  the  inter- 
national law  of  the  forum  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which 
his  domicil  is  recognized  to  be,  it  would  only  be  in  the  sense 
equivalent  to  native  or  naturalized  subject  having  a  domielL 

But  the  civil  privileges  and  immunities,  or,  generally,  any 
legal  rights,  attributed  to  the  alien  by  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
may  also,  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  be  recog- 
nized therein,  so  far  as  they  can,  from  their  nature  as  individual 
or  relative  rights,  be  therein  enjoyed  or  maintained.  Indeed, 
there  is  always  a  presumption  that,  so  far  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal acts  independently  of  specific  legislation,  it  will,  to  that 
extent,  sustain  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  law  of  the 
alien's  domicil.'  If  these  rights  or  civil  privileges  of  the  alien, 
ori^nally  existing  under  the  law  of  his  domicil,  are  such  as 
constitute  him  a  citizen  under  that  law,  in  the  sense  of  one  in 

>  AnU,  9  75. 

*  On  the  principle  set  forth  in  Ch.  n.,  the  principle  of  comity,  so  called. 

VOL.  IL — 18 
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a  condition  of  privilege  beyond  that  of  simple  domiciled  tab- 
jeet,  native  or  naturalized,  then  the  international  law  of  the 
forum  of  jurisdiction  may  be  said  to  recognize  him  as  a  foreign 
citizen,  in  the  sense  of  one  having  a  definite  condition  of  privi- 
lege beyond  that  arising  merely  from  subjection  and  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  his  domicil. 

If  aliens  are  anywhere  thus  distinguished,  some  as  being 
citizens  in  this  enlarged  sense,  by  the  law  of  their  domicil,  and 
others  as  being  only  subjects  not  having  citizenship  in  this 
sense  ;  and  especially  if  aliens  are  distinguished  as  having  or 
not  having  a  capacity  for  citizenship^  in  this  enlarged  sense, 
according  to  personal  distinctions  founded  on  either  the  law  of 
their  place  of  domicil,  or  the  law  of  the  forum,  then  citizen 
would  have  a  distinct  meaning  from  subject,  as  a  term  of  pri- 
vate international  law  applied  in  that  forum. 

But  if  no  such  distinction  be  made  between  aliens,  the 
terms  citizen  and  subject,  foreign  citizen  and  foreign  stsbfedj 
would  be  convertible  terms  in  the  international  law  of  the 
forum,  whatever  distinction  might  be  made  in  the  use  of  the 
words  citizen  and  subject,  as  describing  conditions  under  the 
internal  law  of  that  forum — that  is,  conditions  of  the  domiciled 
inhabitants. 

§031.  With  reference  to  these  distinctions,  the  constitutional 
provision  is  susceptible  of  any  one  of  the  following  readings  : 

1.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several 
States. 

2.  Tlic  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  per- 
sons in  a  degree  of  civil  privilege  intended  by  the  word  citiaen^ 
as  expressive  of  something  more  than  the  mere  condition  of 
domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several 
States. 

3.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State,  who  therein  enjoy  citizenship,  as  something  beyond  the 
mere  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  domiciled 
inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several  States. 
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4.  The  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized,  of  each 
State^  who  therein  enjoy  citizenship,  as  something  beyond  the 
mejre  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizen- 
ship as  something  beyond  the  mere  condition  of  domiciled  in- 
habitants, native  or  naturalized,  in  the  several  States. 

§  632.  It  has  been  shown  that  under  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers between  the  States  and  the  national  government,  either 
scarce  of  law  might  confer  on  persons  of  foreign  birth  the 
rights  which  the  native  bom  inhabitant  of  a  State  holds  in  re- 
spect to  such  source  ;  though  neither  of  these  could,  unless  by 
special  provision,  change  the  relation  between  such  persons 
and  the  other  source  of  law.  Without  such  provision  neither 
the  national  government  nor  the  States  could,  separately,  natu- 
ralize  such  persons ;  that  is,  place  them  in  the  relation  of  the 
native-bom  inhabitant,  which  exists  towards  each  of  these  co- 
ezistent  possessors  of  power.  ^ 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  A  mle  of  naturalization, 
whether  uniform  or  not  in  its  action  in  the  different  States  and 
its  application  to  aliens,  could  have  but  one  effect  or  conse- 
quence— that  is,  to  place  the  alien  in  the  relation  or  position  of 
a  native-bom  inhabitant,  who  is  in  each  State  the  natural  sub- 
ject of  both  the  State  and  the  United  States.'  Some  of  the 
States  have  conferred  upon  aliens  privileges  held  by  native  in- 
habitants under  their  several  authority,  without  reference  to 
Batnralization  under  the  law  of  Congress.  Even  if  such  grant 
of  privilege  is  valid  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  evident  that 
such  persons  are  still  alien  in  respect  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, or  the  United  States,  holding  sovereign  powers  within 
the  same  jurisdiction.  In  arguing  against  such  grants  of  priv- 
ilege by  the  States,  or  against  State  acts  of  naturalization  as 
they  have  been  called,  it  has  been  said  that  foreigners  might 
thus  become  citizens  of  a  several  State ;  and  then,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  provision,  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges and  inmiimities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and 

>  AnU,  IS  891,  aS4.   .  "  Curtis,  J.,  19  How.  578,  and  authoriUes. 
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tliat  thus  the  State  would  in  fact  pass  a  nataralization  law 
having  uniform  extent  or  operation  in  the  several  States :  «i 
effect  which  in  all  probability  would  prevent  the  result  intended 
by  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress — ^that  is,  the  establishment 
of  one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  But  whether  such  so- 
called  naturalization  on  the  part  of  a  State  is  valid  under  the 
Constitution  or  not,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  above 
supposed  extension  of  its  effects  under  this  provision,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  foreigner  would  become  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  this  provision ;  even  if  citizen  here  indi- 
cates only  a  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  Iiaving  a  domicil.' 
Such  foreigner  would  not  by  such  State  law  bo  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  native  in  respect  to  aU  laws  operating  in  that 
State ;  and  it  must  first  be  proved  that  the  term  citizen^  in  each 
part  of  this  clause,  only  designates  a  person  holding  a  certain 
relation  towards  tlie  several  State  in  which  he  is  domiciled, 
and  has  no  reference  to  his  relation  towards  the  United  States 
and  the  national  government. 

Besides,  by  public  international  law  (positive  or  prac- 
tical law  of  nations),  the  relation  of  an  alien-bom  inhabitant 
to  his  former  sovereign  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  re- 
cognized even  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  an  alien ;  so  that 
his  obligations,  under  public  law,  in  respect  to  that  country  and 
its  civil  power,  arc  different  from  those  of  the  native,  until,  by 
naturalization,  the  sovereign  of  such  country  has  conferred  new 
rights  and  transferred  his  obligations  under  public  law.  Hence 
the  rights  acquired  by  an  alien,  by  such  an  exercise,  of  the  "  re- 
served" powers  of  a  State,  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
native,  even  in  relations  which,  in  the  case  of  the  native,  are 


"  See  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  261 ;  Tnnoy.  Cli.  J.,  19  IIow.  405;  Daniel, 
J.,  ib.  482;  Curtis,  J.,  ib.  578;  McLean,  J.,  ib.  533: — "Xo  person  can  legally  be 
made  a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  consequently  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  for- 
ei|2:n  birth,  unlesfl  ho  bo  naturalized  under  the  acts  of  Congress.  CooCTem  lias 
power  '  to  establisli  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization/  It  is  a  power  which  belongs 
exeluriively  to  Con^^ess,  as  intimately  connected  with  our  Federal  relations.  A 
Statu  may  authorize  forcij^niers  to  hold  real  estate  within  its  jurisdiction,  bat  it 
has  no  {tower  to  naturalize  forei^ers.  and  gire  tliem  the  rights  of  citizens.  Such 
a  ri^ht  is  opposed  to  the  acts  of  Con^^^fls  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  and 
subversive  of  the  Federal  ]M>wers.  I  refj^ret  that  any  countenance  should  be  given 
from  this  bench  to  a  practice  like  this  in  some  of  the  States,  which  has  no  wamat 
in  the  Constitution.** 
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under  its  several  share  of  sovereign  power.  Every  private  right 
derives  a  part  Of  its  essence  from  public  law,  and  involves  the  co- 
existence of  correspondent  obligations  imposed  by  that  law/  All 
rights  of  a  native  inhabitant  in  each  State  are  modified  by  his 
obligations,  under  the  public  law  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  tlie  nation  and  the  powers  held 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  whether 
dUzen  and  subject  are  taken  to  be  equivalent  terms  or  not,  the 
alien  not  naturalized  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  or  the 
national  authority,  is  a  citizen  in  an  imperfect  sense,  even  in 
respect  to  the  several  State.  The  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  to  him  by  tlie  State  are  not  only  local,  merely,  but  are 
imperfect  franchises,  not  constituting  a  status  recognized  in 
public  international  law.  Therefore,  the  terra  citizen  in  this 
provision,  whether  taken  to  mean  a  subject  merely,  or  a  subject 
holding  a  particular  degree  of  civil  privilege,  should  not  be 
taken  to  apply  to  aliens  who  hold  the  rights  of  native  inhabit- 
ants only  under  the  juridical  authority  of  some  several  State. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  consider  this  somewhat  in- 
tricate question  any  farther ;  at  least  not  in  this  connection, 
since  the  conclusion  above  stated  may  be  taken  to  be  supported 
by  all  the  commentators  on  this  provision  of  the  fourth  Article,' 
who  uniformly  assume  that  the  term  citizen  here  used  refers 
only  to  persons  native,  or  naturalized  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress. In  each  of  the  four  readings  of  this  provision  before 
given,  the  word  naturalized  will  therefore  be  taken  to  refer  to 
naturalization  under  the  law  of  Congress. 

§  633.  Supposing  the  signification  of  the  term  citizen  in 
^ther  or  both  parts  of  the  provision  to  be  that  of  domiciled  in- 
habitant^ native  or  naturalized  under  the  law  of  Congress^  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  or  the  nature  of  the  relation  expressed 
by  them,  may  be  taken  to  be  too  well  settled,  or  too  simple,  to 
allow  of  any  controversy.  The  possession  of  citizenship^  in 
that  sense,  or  its  personal  extent,  may  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  the  facts  or  circumstances  which  constitute 

'  Bacod,  De  Aug.  L.  8,  c.  3,  s.  3 : — "  Sub  tutcla  juris  publici  latet  jus  priva- 
•  Story's  Comm.,  §  1806. 
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domicil  being  supposed  to  be  agreed  upon.  Bj  this  BignifiG*- 
tion  of  the  term  tlie  provision  would,  under  the  first  of  the 
readings  before  supposed,  give  to  all  domiciled  inhabitants  of 
each  State,  native,  &e.,  only  a  right  to  enter  and  remain  within 
other  States  of  the  Union,  being  therein  subject  to  whatever 
regulations  and  distinctions  the  State  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish among  its  own  domiciled  inhabitants;  and  tlie  only 
rights  which  the  domestic  alien  could  claim,  against  the  power 
of  the  State,  would  be  such  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  have  guaranteed  to  all  persons  subject  to  State 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  third  of  the  readings  above  supposed, 
this  international  right  of  entry,  then  limited  to  those  domes- 
tic aliens  only  wlio  are  "  citizens"  in  the  sense  of  having  a 
peculiar  condition  of  privilege,  would,  in  like  manner,  make 
their  subjection,  in  the  State  forum  to  wliich  they  might  come 
as  domestic  aliens,  the  same  as  that  of  the  domiciled  inhab- 
itants of  the  State. 

•Supposing  a  condition  of  civil  privilege,  beyond  that  at- 
tributable to  persons  simply  as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  native  or  naturalized,  to  be  implied  by  the  term  citiseny 
the  question  would  arise  under  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
readings  above  given,  What  is  the  personal  extent  of  the  term 
"  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  in  this  sense  of  the  word  citisen  t 
and  under  the  second  and  fourth  readings,  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  or  guaranteed  by 
that  latter  part  of  the  clause  ? 

§  G34:.  Not  only  then  must  the  use  of  the  term  citizen^  in 
this  provision,  be  determined,  either  in  the  sense  of  a  domi- 
ciled inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  sense  indicating  a  condition  of  superior  privi- 
lege ;  but,  if  t/ie  latter  sense  is  adopted^  it  must  be  inquired : 

1.  Whether  the  persons  to  be  so  regarded  as  "  citizens  of 
each  State"  are  determined  by  the  juridical  will  of  the  State 
of  tlieir  domicil ;  or  whether  there  is  some  national  or  common 
standard  for  their  recognition.  (For,  since  the  j^ersons  alluded 
to  arc  spoken  of  as  being  citizens  in  the  State  of  their  domicil, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  claim  to  that  denomination  is 
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to  be  determined  by  the  will  of  the  State  in  which  they  may 
aft^^ards  appear  as  aliens.) 

2.  Whether  the  nature  of  the  rights  here  called  "  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens,"  which  are,  by  this  provi- 
sion, to  be  enjoyed  by  "  the  citizens  of  each  State"  in  the 
several  States,  depends  upon  the  law  of  their  domicil,  or  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  appear  as  aliens ;  or 
whether  some  common  criterion  of  those  privileges  and  immu- 
nities is  here  implied,  and  if  so,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

It  may  at  first  seem  unwarrantable  to  attribute  such  a  lati- 
tude to  the  inquiries  arising  under  this  provision.  But,  as 
will  be  shown,  in  searching  for  authoritative  expositions  of 
this  clause,  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  varieties  of  meaning  have 
been  actually  supposed  or  maintained  in  judicial  opinions,  or 
by  the  most  distinguished  commentators  on  this  provision,  or 
in  the  arguments  held  before  State  legislatures  when  consider- 
ing laws  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  international  relations 
towards  other  States  of  the  Union. 

§  635.  The  interpretation  of  the  term  citizens  of  each  State 
in  this  provision  has  probably  been  judicially  considered  only 
in  cases  wherein  the  question  has  been  :  Can  persons  of  negro 
race  be  citizens,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ?  Tlie  State 
statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  free  blacks  have  been 
enumerated,  and  the  cases  noted  in  which  the  question  of  their 
validity,  in  view  of  this  clause,  has  been  discussed.*  So  far  as 
judicial  opinion  has  been  expressed  on  the  question,  it  seems 
almost  unanimous  that  these  laws  would  be  unconstitutional, 
were  negroes  to  be  held  citizens  of  a  State  in  view  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  also  that  negroes  are  not  such  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  constitutionality  of  those  State  laws 
which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  colored  persons,  or  of 
dioBe,  of  some  seaboard  States,  which  subject  free  colored  per- 


*  S«e  AnU,  the  statutes  and  cases  noted,  under  laws  of  Virginia,  pp.  6,  9 ;  Ken- 
tucky, pp.  16.  n.,  16,  18,  n. ;  Maryland,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Connecticut,  p.  46 ;  Delaware, 
pp.  78,  80;  North  Carolina,  p.  86;  Tennessee,  p.  92;  South  Carolina,  ppl  97,  99, 
100;  Georgia,  pp.  104,  106,  107;  Ohio,  p.  118;  Indiana,  pp.  130,  131;  Illinois, 
pp.  184,  135,  136;  Mississippi,  pp.  146,  147,  148;  Alabama,  pp.  151,  162;  Louis- 
imoa,  pp.  168,  161,  163;  Missouri,  p.  170;  Arkansas,  p.  172;  Iowa,  pp.  176,  177; 
Florida,  pp.  191,  198,  196;  Texas,  p.  197;  Oregon,  p.  216. 
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sons  on  board  of  vessels,  while  within  their  harbors,  to  imprison- 
ment, &e.,  have  never  been  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
national  government.* 

The  resolution  of  Congress,  March  2,  1821,  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  a  certain  condition/ 
has  sometimes  been  rcfen*ed  to  as  a  recognition,  by  Congress, 
of  free  blacks  as  citizens  under  this  provision."  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  than  an  affirmance  or  recognition  of  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  without  determining 
either  the  personal  extent  of  the  terms  "  citizens  of  each  State," 
or  tlie  nature  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  it. 

§  636.  Tlie  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Dred  Scott 'y.  Sandford,  on  the  plea  in  abatement  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  a  citizen  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Arti- 
cle lU.  sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  noticed  in  the  first 
volume.*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  authority  in  point  on 
the  question.  Who  are  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
fourth  Article  ?  But  those  members  of  the  court  who  discussed 
the  plea,  with  the  exception  of  Judge  McLean,  evidently  sup- 
pose the  word  to  have  like  force  in  either  place.  And  their 
reasoning  indicates  that  the  question  under  the  fourth  Article 
was  more  the  object  of  their  attention  than  was  that  under  the 
third.  TIic  extracts  herein  given  are  those  which  seem  most 
material  in  this  connection,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
disconnected  from  the  rest  they  may  not  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  reasoning. 

On  i)age  403  of  the  report,  in  19  Howard,  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says : — 

'"  Tlie  question  is  simply  this :  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors 

^  From  the  fact  that  ^Ir.  Hoar,  of  MassachuBett^,  who  Tiaited  Charleston,  S.  C., 
in  184:i  or  1844,  with  the  known  intention  of  bringing  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  of  South  Carolina  before  tlie  national  judiciary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  colored  seamen  from  hid  own  St^ite,  was  expelled  from  that  city  by  tlie  yio* 
lenci^  of  a  mob,  it  woul<l  appcNir  that  tlie  citizens  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  varulity  of  their  leginlation  to  allow  it  to  be  subjected  to  inquiry  even  in  the  ju- 
dicial tribunalrt  of  their  own  State.  For  if  no  action  lies  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  it 
would  have  been  tlie  |)Ower  of  the  State  courts  to  protect  the  citizen  against  any 
usurpation  (»f  jurisdiction. 

*  Ante, p.  168. 

'  .lay's  Inquiry,  Ac  ,  p.  43.    Curtis,  J.,  in  19  Howard,  687. 

*  Vol  I.  p.  434. 
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were  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a 
member  of  the  political  community  formed  and  brought  into 
existence  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties guaranteed  by  that  instrument  to  the  citizen?  One  of 
which  rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plea  applies  to  that  class  of 
persons  only  whose  ancestors  were  negroes  of  the  African  race, 
and  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  and  held  as  slaves. 
The  only  matter  in  issue  before  the  court,  therefore,  is,  whether 
the  descendants  of  such  slaves,  when  they  shall  be  emanci- 
pated, or  who  are  born  of  parents  who  had  become  free  before 
their  birth,  are  citizens  of  a  State,  in  tlie  sense  in  which  the 
word  citizen  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 
And  this  being  the  only  matter  in  dispute  on  the  pleadings, 
the  court  must  be  understood  as  speaking  in  this  opinion  of 
that  class  only,  that  is,  of  those  persons  who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Africans  who  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold 
as  slaves." 

After  a  paragraph  relating  to  tlie  status  of  Indians,'  the 
Chief  Justice  continues,  on  p.  404 : — 

*  The  reader  will  note  the  importance  of  this  statement  of  the  issue  in  connec- 
tum  with  other  questions  discussed  in  these  opinions.  It  is  remarkable  too  that 
here  and  afterwards  in  stating  his  conclusion  (19  How.  427),  the  Chief  Justice 
recognizes  the  question  to  be,  Who  are  citizens  of  a  State  f  thougli  in  the  argument 
it  is  assumed  that  the  citizenship  in  question  is  not  citizenship  in  respect  to  a  State, 
but  in  respect  to  a  different  political  person,  that  is,  the  United  States,  or  that  the 
qaeetion  is,  who  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States  f 

■  19  How.  403: — "The  situalion  of  this  population  was  altogether  unlike  that 
of  the  Indian  race.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  formed  no  part  of  the  colonial  commu- 
nities, and  never  amalgamated  with  them  in  social  connections  or  in  govemment. 
Bat  although  they  were  uncivilized,  they  were  yet  a  free  and  independent  people, 
associated  together  in  nations  or  tribes,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Many 
of  these  political  communities  were  situated  in  territories  to  which  the  white  race 
claimed  the  ultimate  [404]  ri^ht  of  dominion.  But  that  claim  was  acknowledged 
to  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  it  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
and  neither  the  Englisli  nor  colonial  governments  claimed  or  exercised  any  domin- 
ion over  the  tribe  or  nation  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  nor  claimed  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  territory  until  the  tribe  or  nation  consented  to  cede  it.  These 
ladum  governments  were  regarded  and  treated  as  foreign  governments,  as  much 
80  as  if  an  ocean  had  separated  the  red  man  from  the  white ;  and  their  freedom 
has  constantly  been  acknowledged,  from  the  time  of  the  first  emigration  to  the 
English  colonies  to  the  present  day,  by  the  different  governments  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  them,  and  their  alliaaoe 
sought  for  in  war ;  and  the  people  who  compose  these  Indian  political  comrniini- 
tiei  hare  always  been  treated  as  foreigners  not  Uvlng  under  our  goyemment.    It 
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^^We  proceed  to  examine  tiie  case  as  presented  by  the 
pleadings. 

"The  words  *  people  of  the  United  States'  and  'citizens' 
are  synonymous  terms,  and  mean  the  same  thing.  They  both 
describe  the  political  body  who,  according  to  onr  repnblioin 
institutions,  form  the  sovereignty,  and  who  hold  the  power 
and  conduct  the  government  through  their  representatives. 
They  are  what  we  familiarly  call  the  '  sovereign  people,'  and 
every  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constituent  member 
of  this  sovereignty.'  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the 
class  of  persons  described  in  the  plea  in  abatement  compose  a 
portion  of  this  people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  this 
sovereignty  ?  We  think  tliey  are  not,  and  that  they  are  not 
included,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  included,  under  the 
word  '  citizens '  in  the  Constitution,  and  can  therefore  claim 
none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  that  instrument  pro- 
vides for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  tlie 
contrary,  they  were  at  that  time  considered  as  a  subordinate 
[405]  and  inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  dominant  race,  and,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  yet 
remained  subject  to  their  authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  priv- 
ileges but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the  govern- 
ment might  choose  to  grant  tlieni.* 

is  true  that  the  courae  of  events  has  brought  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  under  subjection  to  the  white  race;  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own,  to  regard  tliem  as  in  a  state  of  papiU 
age,  and  to  legislate  to  a  certain  extent  over  them  and  the  territory  they  occupy. 
But  they  may,  without  doubt,  like  the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  government,  be 
naturalized  by  the  authority  of  CongresH,  and  become  citizens  of  a  State,  And  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  an  individual  should  leave  Ids  nation  or  tribe,  and  take 
up  his  abode  amon«^  the  white  population,  he  would  be  entitled  to  aU  the  rigfat« 
andprivileges  which  would  belong;  to  an  emigrant  from  any  other  foreign  people." 
This  recognition  of  the  podi*iblo  citizenship  of  Indians  is  important  in  view 
of  the  general  question.  The  argument  seems  to  recognize  Uieir  possible  citixeD> 
ship  as  a  consequence  of  the  rei^ognition  in  international  public  law,  and  by  the 
United  States,  of  political  communities  composed  of  Indians,  and  the  doctrine 
seems  to  be  implied  in  other  places  that  {>olitical  communities  composed  of  negroes 
have  not  and  cannot  be  so  recognized.  This  idea  is  prominently  maintained  in 
Judge  Daniel's  opinion,  10  How.  475.  See  ayttc,  vol.  I.  p.  321,  note,  and  the  reflex 
of  these  opiniouH  in  the  Florida  cose,  afitc,  p.  19S,  n. 

*  See  the  note  on  this  passage,  anU,  vol  I.  u.  412,  n.  2. 

•  And  on  p.  409  of  the  report,  referring  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  "they  show 
that  a  perpetual  and  impossaable  barrier  was  intended  to  be  erected  between  the 
white  race  and  the  one  which  they  had  reduced  to  slavery  and  governed  at  eubjecta 
with  absolute  and  despotic  power,"  <tc.    The  doctrine  aeemt  to  l>e  implied  that 
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"  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  conrt  to  decide  upon  the 
justice  or  injustice,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  these  laws.  *  *  * 

^  In  discussing  this  question,  we  must  not  confound  the 
rights  of  citizenship  which  a  State  may  confer  within  its  own 
limits,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  he  has  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that  he  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  Uoited  States.  He  may  have  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen  of  a  State,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  any  other  State.  For, 
pnvions  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  every  State  had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer  on 
whomsoever  it  pleased  the  character  of  citizen,  and  to  endow 
him  with  all  its  rights.  But  this  character  of  course  was  con- 
fined to  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  gave  him  no  rights  or 
privileges  in  other  States  beyond  those  secured  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  comity  of  States.  Nor  have  the  sev- 
eral States  surrendered  the  power  of  conferring  these  rights 
and  privileges  by  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Each  State  may  still  confer  them  upon  an  alien,  or 
any  one  it  thinks  proper,  or  upon  any  class  or  description  of 
persons ;  yet  he  would  not  be  a  citizen  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor 
entitled  to  sue  as  such  in  one  of  its  courts,  nor  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  other  States.  The  rights 
which  he  would  acquire  would  be  restricted  to  the  State  which 
gave  them.  The  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress  the 
right  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this 
right  is  evidently  exclusive,  and  has  always  been  held  by  this 
court  to  be  so.  Consequently,  no  State,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  can  by  naturalizing  an  alien  invest  him  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  a  citizen  of  a  State  under 
the  Federal  Government,  although,  so  far  as  the  State  alone 
was  concerned,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  a  citizen,  and  clothed  with  all  the  [406]  rights  and  immuni- 

ihe  rSehta  of  a  white  inhabitant  are  in  no  wise  the  effects  of  law,  bnt,  like  the 
BOTer^jg^ntjr  j^ossessed  by  the  people  (ante,  vol  I.  p.  414),  a  right  above  law.  Bee 
aho  the  Florida  case,  above  cited. 
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ties  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  attached  to 
that  character. 

"  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  no  State  can,  by  any  act  or 
law  of  its  own,  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Co'nstitation, 
introduce  a  new  member  into  the  political  community  created 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  make 
him  a  member  of  this  community  by  making  him  a  member 
of  its  own.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  introduce  any 
person  or  description  of  persons,  who  were  not  intended  to  bo 
embraced  in  this  new  political  family,  which  the  Constitution 
brought  into  existence,  but  were  intended  to  be  excluded 
from  it. 

"  The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  in  relation  to  the  personal  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  the  citizen  of  a  State  should  be  entitled,  embraced  the 
negro  African  race,  at  that  time  in  this  country,  or  who  might 
afterwards  be  imported,  who  had  then  or  should  afterwards  be 
made  free  in  any  State ;  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  single 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  endue 
liim  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State 
without  their  consent  ?  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  act  upon  him  whenever  he  shall  be  made  free  under  the 
laws  of  a  State,  and  raised  there  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and 
immediately  clothe  him  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in 
every  other  State  and  in  its  own  courts  ? 

"The  court  think  the  affirmative  of  these  propositions  can- 
not be  maintained.  And  if  it  cannot,  the  plaintiff  in  error 
could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently, was  not  entitled  to  sue  in  its  courts. 

"  It  is  true,  every  person,  and  every  class  and  description 
of  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  as  citizens  in  the  several  States,  became 
also  citizens  of  this  new  political  body,  but  none  other ;  it  was 
formed  by  them,  and  for  them  and  their  posterity,  but  for  no 
one  else.  And  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  this  new  sovereignty  were  intended  to  embrace 
those  only  who  were  then  members  of  the  several  State  com- 
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mimities,  or  who  should  afterwards,  by  birthright  or  otherwise, 
become  members,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.*  It  was  the 
union  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  distinct  and 
separate  political  communities  into  one  political  family,  whose 
power,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  was  to  extend  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States.  And  it  gave  to  each 
citizen  riglits  and  privileges  outside  of  his  State  [407]  which 
he  did  not  before  possess,  and  placed  him  in  every  other  State 
upon  a  perfect  equality  with  its  own  citizens  as  to  rights  of 
person  and  rights  of  property ;  it  made  him  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

"  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  who  were 
citizens  of  the  several  States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  the  governments  and 
institutions  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  when  they  separated  from 
Oreat  Britain  and  formed  new  sovereignties,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  family  of  independent  nations.  We  must  inquire 
who,  at  that  time,  were  recognized  as  the  people  or  citizens  of 
a  State,  whose  riglits  and  liberties  had  been  outraged  by  the 
English  government,  and  who  declared  their  independence, 
and  assumed  the  powers  of  government  to  defend  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories 
of  the  times,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, show  that  neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had 
been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether  they 
had  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of 
the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
used  in  that  memorable  instrument. 

'  There  seems  to  be  an  admission  here  that  negroes  might  have  been  citizens 
of  a  State  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  it,  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chief  Justice  would  read  the  Constitution  as  saying, — Those  who 
are  n&w — at  the  time  of  its  adoption  only — citizens  of  a  State  shall,  Ac.  But 
tlien  it  is  unsupported  assumption  to  limit  the  capacity  for  citizenship  thereafter 
to  whites,  or  to  the  descendants  of  the  white  citizens.  In  fact,  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  any  Constitution  that  it  be  understood  as  being  continuously  promulgated,  as 
spok^  always  in  the  present  tense.  It  is  certainly  a  new  idea — that  the  indi- 
-nduals  who  should  thereafter,  in  each  State,  constitute  the  sovereignty  or  the 
poUtical  people  thereof,  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  some  principle  having  equal  authority  and  extent.  If  correct,  it  ac- 
eords  fHth  ike  idea  of  an  integral  people  of  the  United  States. 
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^^  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  Btate  of  public  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  when  the  Oonstita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted.  Bat  the 
public  history  of  every  European  nation  displays  it  in  a  man- 
ner too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  They  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  been  regarded  as,"  *  &c. 

Judge  Taney  here  begins  what  may  be  described  as  an  his- 
torical exposition  of  the  legislative  sentiment  of  those  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  actually  adopted,  as  given  in  colonial 
law,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  in  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  the  States  shortly 
after  its  adoption.  Tlie  only  colonial  laws  cited  are  Acts  of 
Maryland,  1717,  c.  13,  §  5,  and  of  Massachusetts,  1705,  c.  6, 
which  prohibited  intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks.*  After 
which,  on  p.  499,  the  Judge  says : — 

"  We  refer  to  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  fixed  opinions  concerning  that  race,  upon  which  the 
statesmen  of  tliat  day  spoke  and  acted.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  general  terms  used  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  intended  to  include  them,  or 
to  give  to  them  or  their  posterity  the  benefit  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

"The  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
equally  conclusive.  It  begins,"  *  &c.  On  p.  410,  the  Chief 
Justice  then  says: — 

"  Yet  the  'men  who  framed  this  declaration  were  great 
men — high  in  literary  acquirements — ^liigli  in  their  sense  of 
honor,  and  inca2)able  of  asserting  principles  inconsistent  with 
those  on  which  they  were  acting.  They  perfectly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would  be  un- 

*  Sec  note  on  this  passage,  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  207,  n.  1. 

*  If  restriction,  in  respect  to  marriage,  is  incompatible  with  citisenahip.  why 
is  not  the  prohibition  on  the  white  to  marry  a  negro  to  bo  considered  ?  To  as- 
snme  that  what  is  disability  on  the  one  party  is  privilege  on  the  other.  Is  yery 
like  begging  the  question. 

*  See  the  note  on  tlds  paaaage,  ante.  Yd.  I.  p.  471,  note  8. 
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d^rstood  by  others ;  and  they  ]nxew  that  it  would  not  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been  excluded  from 
civilized  governments  and  the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed 
to  slavery.  They  spoke  and  acted  according  to  the  then  esta- 
blished doctrines  and  principles,  and  in  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  day,  and  no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  white  by  indelible  marks, 
and  laws  long  before  established,  and  were  never  thought 
of  or  spoken  of  except  as  property,  and  when  the  claims  of 
the  owner,  or  the  profit  of  the  trader,  were  supposed  to  need 
protection. 

^'  This  state  of  public  opinion  had  undergone  no  change 
wh^Q  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  from 
its  provisions  and  language. 

*'  Tlie  brief  preamble  sets  forth  by  whom  it  was  formed,  for 
what  purposes,  and  for  whose  benefit  and  protection.  It  de- 
clares [411]  that  it  is  formed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States :  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  were  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  communities  in  the  several  States ;  and  its  great 
object  is  declared  to  be  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  It  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
iki^  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  when  it  is  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  or  the  privileges  secured  to  the  citizen.  It  does  not 
define  what  description  of  persons  are  intended  to  be  included 
under  these  terms,  or  who  shall  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  and 
one  of  the  people.  It  uses  them  as  terms  so  well  understood, 
that  no  further  description  or  definition  was  necessary. 

"  But  there  are  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  point 
directly  and  specifically  to  the  negro  race  as  a  separate  class 
of  persons,  and  show  clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  government  then 
formed. 

"  One  of  these  clauses  reserves  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States 
the  right  to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thinks 
proper.  And  the  importation  which  it  thus  sanctions  was  xm- 
questionably  of  persons  of  the  race  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
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as  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  tlie  United  States  had  always  been 
confined  to  them.  And  by  the  other  provision  the  States 
pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  maintain  the  right  of  prop- 
erty of  the  master,  by  delivering  np  to  him  any  slave  who 
may  have  escaped  from  his  service,  and  be  found  within  their 
respective  territories.  By  the  first  above-mentioned  clause, 
therefore,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  this  property  is  di- 
rectly sanctioned  and  authorized  for  twenty  years  by  the  peo- 
ple who  framed  the  Constitution.  And  by  the  second,  they 
pledge  themselves  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  right  of  the 
master  in  the  manner  specified,  as  long  as  the  government  th^ 
then  formed  should  endure.  And  these  two  provisions  show 
conclusively  that  neither  the  description  of  persons  therein 
referred  to,  nor  their  descendants,  were  embraced  in  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  for  certainly  these  two 
clauses  were  not  intended  to  confer  on  them  or  their  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  any  of  the  personal  rights  so  care- 
fully provided  for  the  citizen.* 

"  No  one  of  that  race  had  ever  migrated  to  the  United 
States  voluntarily  ;  all  of  them  had  been  brought  here  as  arti- 
cles of  merchandise.  Tlie  number  that  had  been  emancipated 
at  that  time  were  but  few  in  comparison  with  tliose  held  in 
slavery ;  and  they  were  identified  iu  the  public  mind  with  the 
race  to  which  they  belonged,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  slave 
population  rather  than  the  free.  It  is  obvious  that  they  were 
not  [412]  even  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
when  they  were  conferring  special  rights  and  privileges  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  State  in  every  other  part  of  the  Union. 

"  Indeed,  when  we  look  to  the  condition  of  this  race  in 
the  several  States  at  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
these  rights  'and  privileges  were  intended  to  be  extended  to 
them. 

"  It  is  very  true,  that  in  that  portion  of  the  Union  where  the 
labor  of  the  negro  race  was  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  climate 
and  unprofitable  to  the  master,  but  few  slaves  were  held  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  when  the  Con- 

^  The  maior  proposition  of  this  argument  is, — no  one  can  be  a  dticeii  or  free- 
man by  the  law  of  a  country,  if  he  is  classed  by  physiologists  with  persons  wlio, 
in  the  same  oonntry,  may  be  held  in  slavery. 
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stdtiition  was  adopted,  it  had  entirely  worn  out  in  one  of  them, 
and  measures  had  been  taken  for  its  gradual  abolition  in  seve- 
ral others.  But  this  change  had  not  been  produced  by  any 
change  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  race  ;  but  because  it  was 
discovered  from  experience  that  slave  labor  was  unsuited  to 
the  climate  and  productions  of  these  States ;  for  some  of  the 
States,  where  it  had  ceased  or  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  procuring  cargoes  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  transporting  them  for  sale  to  those  parts 
of  the  Union  where  their  labor  was  found  to  be  profitable,  and 
suited  to  the  climate  and  productions.  And  this  traffic  was 
openly  carried  on,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  it,  without 
reproach  from  the  people  of  the  States  where  they  resided. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  the  States  where  it  was 
then  countenanced  in  its  worst  form — that  is,  in  the  seizure 
and  transportation — the  people  could  have  regarded  those 
who  were  emancipated  as  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  them- 
selves. 

**  And  we  may  here  again  refer,  in  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion, to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  language  of  the  laws  of  the 
several  States,  some  passed  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  some  since 
the  government  went  into  operation. 

"  We  need  not  refer,  on  this  point,  particularly  to  the  laws 
of  the  present  slaveholding  States.  Their  statute  books  are 
full  of  provisions  in  relation  to  this  class,  in  the  same  spirit 
with  the  Maryland  law  which  we  have  before  quoted.  They 
have  continued  to  treat  them  as  an  inferior  class,  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  strict  police  regulations,  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  slave  races,  and  legis- 
lating in  relation  to  them  upon  the  same  principle  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As 
relates  to  these  States,  it  is  too  plain  for  argument,  that  they 
have  never  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  people  or  citizens  of 
the  State,  nor  supposed  to  possess  any  political  rights  which 
the  dominant  race  might  not  withhold  or  grant  at  their  pleasure.* 
[413]  And  as  long  ago  as  1822,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 

'  Compare  the  simiUr  paaeages  anU,  p.  882,  and  note  2. 
roL,  n. — 19 
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tucky  decided  that  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  not  citizens 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  correctness  of  this  decision  is  recognized,  and  the  same 
doctrine  affirmed,  in  1  Meig's  Tenn.  Reports,  331."  * 

The  Chief  Justice  then  again  turns  to  the  legislation  of  the 
States  which  have  abolished  slavery.  After  noticing  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  of  1786,  continued  in  the  Code  of  1836,  on  mar- 
riage. Judge  Taney  refers  particularly  to  the  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut, arguing,  from  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  1774  and  1784,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  and  abolishing  slavery,  that 
the  intention  or  motive  of  the  legislator  was  not  to  confer  rights 
on  the  negro,  but  to  protect  or  benefit  the  white  population  ; 
and,  noticing  the  law  of  1833  and  Crandall's  case.*  And  ob* 
serves  that,  '^  if  we  find  that,  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  they  were  not  even  there  [i.  e,^  Connecticut]  raised  to 
the  rank  of  citizens,  but  were  still  held  and  treated  as  property, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  them  passed  with  reference  altogether 
to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  white  race,  we  shall 
hardly  find  them  elevated  to  a  higher  rank  any  where  else." 

Besides  these,  the  militia  law  of  New  Hampshire,  of  1815, 
permitting  whites  only  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,"  and  the 
marriage  law  of  Khode  Island  of  1822,  re-enacted  in  1844,  are 
the  only  State  laws  mentioned.  On  p.  416  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeds  to  say : — 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  and  compress  in  the 
space  usually  allotted  to  an  opinion  of  a  court  the  various  laws, 
marking  the  condition  of  this  race,  which  were  passed  from 
time  to  time  after  the  Revolution,  and  before  and  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  tliose  already  referred  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  whose  accuracy  and  research  no  one  will  question, 
states  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Commentaries  (published  in 
1848,  2d  vol.,  258,  note  t),  that  in  no  part  of  the  country,  ex- 

*  See  ante,  pp.  16,  92.  •  See  ante,  pp.  41-46. 

*  The  Judffe  says : — ''  Nothing  could  more  strongly  mark  tlie  entire  repudia- 
tion of  the  African  race.  The  alien  is  excluded  because,  being  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  community  until  ho  is  naturalized.  But  wny 
are  the  African  race,  born  in  the  State,  not  permitted  to  share  in  one  of  the  high- 
est duties  of  the  citizen  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  he  is  not,  by  the  institotiona 
and  laws  of  the  State,  numbered  among  ita  people.  He  forms  no  part  of  the 
aovereignty  of  the  State,  and  is  not,  therefore,  called  npon  to  maintain  it" 
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cept  Maine,  did  the  African  race,  in  point  of  fact,  paii;icipate 
equally  with  the  whites  in  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights. 

"  The  legislation  of  the  States  therefore  shows,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  the  inferior  and  subject  condition  of  that 
race  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  long  after- 
wards, throughout  the  thirteen  States  by  which  that  instrument 
was  framed ;  and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  these  States,  to  suppose  that  they  regarded  at  that  time,  as 
fellow-citizens  and  members  of  the  sovereignty,  a  class  of  beings 
whom  they  had  thus  stigmatized  ;  whom,  as  we  are  bound, 
out  of  respect  to  the  State  sovereignties,  to  assume  they  had 
deemed  it  just  and  necessary  thus  to  stigmatize,  and  upon 
whom  they  had  impressed  such  deep  and  enduring  marks  of 
inferiority  and  degradation ;  or,  that  when  they  met  in  con- 
vention to  form  the  Constitution,  they  looked  upon  them  as  a 
portion  of  their  constituents,  or  designed  to  include  them  in 
the  provisions  so  carefully  inserted  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  their  citizens.  It  cannot  be 
8np]K)8ed*  that  they  intended  to  secure  to  them  rights,  and 
privileges,  and  rank,  in  the  new  political  body  throughout  the 
Union,  which  every  one  of  them  denied  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  dominion.  More  especially,  it  cannot  be  believed,  that 
the  large  slaveholding  States  regarded  them  as  included  in  the 
word  citizens,  or  would  have  consented  to  a  Constitution  which 
might  compel  them  to  receive  them  in  that  character  from 
another  State.  For,  if  they  were  so  received,  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  it  would  exempt  them 
from  the  operation  of  the  special  laws  and  from  the  police  reg- 
ulations [417]  which  they  considered  to  be  necessary  for  their 
own  safety.  It  would  give  to  persons  of  the  negro  race,  who 
were  recognized  as  citizens  in  any  one  State  of  the  Union,  the 
right  to  enter  every  other  State  whenever  they  pleased,  singly 
or  in  companies,  without  pass  or  passport,  and  without  obstruc- 
tion, to  sojourn  there  as  long  as  they  pleased,  to  go  where  they 

'  What  foUows  here,  together  with  many  other  passages  in  the  residue  of  the 
opinion,  bean  directly  on  the  question  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  These 
paaoagcs  show  that  the  bearing  of  the  decision  of  this  case  on  qnestions  arising 
under  the  fourth  Article  was  not  forgotten  by  the  court. 
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pleased  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  without  molestation, 
unless  they  committed  some  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  punished;  and  it  would  give  them  the  full 
liberty  of  speech  in  public  and  in  private  upon  all  subjects 
upon  which  its  own  citizens  might  speak ;  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings upon  political  affairs,  and  to  keep  and  carry  arms  wherever 
they  went  And  all  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
subject  race  of  the  same  color,  both  free  and  slaves,  and  inevi- 
tably producing  discontent  and  insubordination  among  them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State/ 

'^  It  is  impossible,  it  would  seem,  to  believe  that  the  great 
men  of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  took  so  large  a  share  in 
framing  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  exercised 
so  much  influence  in  procuring  its  adoption,  could  have  been 
so  forgetful  or  regardless  of  their  own  safety  and  the  safety  of 
those  who  trusted  and  confided  in  them. 

^^  Besides,  this  want  of  foresight  and  care  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  caution  displayed  in  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  new  members  into  this  political 
family.  For,  when  they  gave  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  they 
at  the  same  time  took  from  the  several  States  the  power  of 
naturalization,  and  confined  that  power  exclusively  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  No  State  was  willing  to  permit  another 
State  to  determine  who  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  as 
one  of  its  citizens,  and  entitled  to  demand  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  their  own  people,  within  their  own  territories. 
The  right  of  naturalization  was,  therefore,  with  one  accord, 
surrendered  by  the  States,  and  confided  to  the  Federal  Gk)veni- 
ment.  And  this  power  granted  to  Congress  to  establish  an 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  is,  by  the  well-understood  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  confined  to  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
under  a  foreign  Government.    It  is  not  a  power  to  raise  to  the 


*  As  it  stands  here  the  argument  is : — Ncctoo«  cannot  be  citizens  in  the  i 

of  the  word  in  the  second  section  of  the  tlurd  Article,  because  it  wodd  lead  to 
their  being  recognized  as  citizens  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  this  clause  of  the 
fourth,  which  consequence,  it  is  here  amumed  in  the  argument,  had  by  some  pre- 
Tious  demonstration  l>een  excluded.  But,  though  the  argument  be  herein  defbo- 
ti^e,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  interpretation  applied  to  ciiiien  «/  m  BtaU 
in  the  third  Article  will  apply  as  well  to  the  same  phnuM  in  tbs  fourth  AfftteU. 
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rank  of  a  citusen  an  j  one  bom  in  the  United  States,  who,  from 
birth  or  parentage,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  belongs  to  an 
inferior  and  subordinate  class/  And  when  we  find  the  States 
guarding  themselTes  from  the  indiscreet  or  improper  admission 
by  other  States  of  emigrants  from  other  countries,  by  giving 
the  power  exclusively  to  Congress,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
they  could  never  have  left  with  the  States  a  much  [418]  more  im- 
portant power — ^at  is,  the  power  of  transforming  into  citizens 
a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  in  that  character  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  than  the  few  foreigners  one  of  the  States 
might  improperly  naturalize.  Tlie  Constitution,  upon  its  adop- 
tion, obviously  took  from  the  States  all  power  by  any  subse- 
quent legislation  to  introduce  as  a  citizen  into  the  political 
family  of  the  United  States  any  one,  no  matter  where  he  was 
bom,  or  what  might  be  his  character  or  condition ;  and  it  gave 
to  Congress  the  power  to  confer  this  character  upon  those  only 
who  were  bom  outside  of  the  dominions  of  the  United  States. 
And  no  law  of  a  State,  therefore,  passed  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  can  give  any  right  of  citizenship  outside  of  its 
own  territory." 

The  Chief  Justice  then  refers  to  the  language  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  as  indicating  this  discrimination  among 
the  inhabitants'  of  the  States.  He  declares  that  it  is  "  very 
clear''  that  " free  inhabitants"  in  the  Article  means  only  free 
white  inhabitants,  and  argues,  also,  that  the  change  of  words 
in  the  Constitution  indicates  tliat  citizen  is  more  than  "  free 
inhabitant,"  even  if  that  applied  to  free  negroes. 

Judge  Taney  afterwards  (19  How.,  419-421)  refers  to  the 

'  In  this  arc^ment  naturalization  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  Constitntion  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
continental  Europe  {ante^  p.  275).  The  idea  that  it  means  making  an  alien  a  citi- 
zen in  a  higher  sense  than  native-born  subject  is  new,  ^less  it  may  have  been 
Buggteated  dv  Judge  Mills  in  the  Kentucl^  case  {anttt  p.  Id,  n.)  But,  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  mere  assumption,  or  arguing  in  a  circle,  to  say  that  the  power  to 
naturalize  does  not  extend  to  negroes  Ueawe  they  are, "  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
of  an  inferior  class  ;*'  for  the  very  auestion  here  is — Are  they  of  such  an  inferior 
class,  in  Tiew  of  the  Constitution,  that  they  cannot  be  citizens  of  a  State  ? 

*  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  ^rm  general  enough  to  include  the  negro  race, 
and  also  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  this  opinion.  Judge  Taney  will  not 
allow  that  negroes  of  any  status  can  be  cilizenM,  or  free  inhMtanti,  or  people.  He 
haa  deeignated  them  as  still  property  after  manomisaion  or  emancipation. 
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legislation  of  Congress  in  admitting  only  white  aliens  to  na- 
turalization, and  the  acts  wherein  the  term  citizen  is  used  in 
connection  with  words  distinguishing  persons  in  respect  to 
color,  as  confirming  the  view  which  limits  the  term  ciiieen  of 
the  United  States  to  whites/  These  laws  will  hereinafter  be 
noticed.  The  part  of  the  opinion  which  then  follows  (19  How., 
421-423)  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  question  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter,  viz. :  What  are  the  privileges  and 
immunities  secured  to  citizens  by  this  clause  of  the  fourth 
Article  ?  But  it  is  here  to  be  noticed  as  repudiating  the  idea 
that  the  term  citizen  may  have  different  meanings  in  different 
connections. 

Judge  Taney  here  says : — "  But  it  is  said  that  a  person  may 
be  a  citizen,  and  entitled  [422]  to  that  character,  although  he  does 
not  possess  all  the  rights  which  may  belong  to  other  citizens ; 
as,  for  example,  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  hold  particular  offices ; 
and  that  yet,  when  he  goes  into  another  State,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  recognized  there  as  a  citizen,  although  the  State  may  mea- 

*  In  the  Chief  JosUce's  argument  ciiiunship  is  taken  to  mean  a  condition  of 
civil  privilege  beyond  the  simple  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  not- 
uralizedy  and  the  power  of  naturalization  is  taken  to  be  the  power  of  making  a 
person  a  citizen  in  this  enlarged  sense.  So  the  Judge  argues  in  other  places  Uiat 
the  States  cannot  now  determine  who  are  citizens,  becaitse  the  power  to  naturalize 
has  been  given  to  Congress  (19  How.,  406).  And  he  here  speaks  of  naturalimnaihe 
native-born  Indian,  and  denies  all  power  in  Congress  to  naturalize  the  Amencan- 
born  negro.  The  Judge  says : — "  Now,  the  Constitution  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  Congress  in  this  respect  to  wliite  persons.  And  they  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
authorize  the  naturalization  of  any  one,  of  any  color,  who  was  bom  under  alle> 
eiance  to  another  government.  But  the  language  of  the  law  above  quoted  shows 
Uiat  citizenship  at  that  time  was  perfectly  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  white 
race ;  and  that  they  alone  constituted  the  sovereignty  in  the  government 

"  Congress  might,  as  we  before  said,  have  authorized  the  naturalization  of 
Indians,  because  uiey  were  aliens  and  foreigners.  Bui,  in  their  then  untutored 
and  savage  state,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  admitting  them  as  citizens  in  a 
civilized  comnmnity.  And,  moreover,  the  atrocities  they  had  but  recently  com- 
mitted, when  they  were  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Kevolutionarv  war,  were 
yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
even  then  guarding  themselves  against  the  threatened  renewal  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties. No  one  supposed,  then,  that  any  Indian  would  ask  for,  or  wat  capable  of 
enjoying,  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizon,and  the  word  white  was  not  used 
with  any  particular  reference  to  them. 

"  Neither  was  it  used  with  any  reference  to  the  African  race  imported  into  or 
bom  in  this  country ;  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  naturalize  them,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  using  particular  words  to  exclude  them. 

'*  It  would  seem  to  have  been  used  merely  because  it  followed  out  the  Une  of 
division  which  the  Constitution  has  drawn  between  the  citizen  race,  who  formed 
and  held  the  Government,  and  the  African  race,  which  they  held  in  sobjectloa 
and  slavery,  and  governed  at  their  own  pleasure."     19  How.  419,  420. 
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sure  his  rights  by  the  rights  which  it  allows  to  persons  of  a 
like  character  or  class  resident  in  the  State,  and  refuse  to  him 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

"This  argument  overlooks  the  language  of  the  provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

"  Undoubtedly,  a  person  may  be  a  citizen,  that  is,  a  member 
of  the  community  who  form  the  sovereignty,  although  he  ex- 
ercises no  share  of  the  political  power,  and  is  incapacitated 
from  holding  particular  offices.  Women  and  minors,  who  form 
a  part  of  the  political  family,  cannot  vote ;  and  when  a  prop- 
erty qualification  is  required  to  vote  or  hold  a  particular  office, 
those  who  have  not  the  necessary  qualification  cannot  vote  or 
hold  the  office,  yet  they  are  citizens. 

"  So,  too,  a  person  may  be  entitled  to  vote  by  the  law  of  the 
State,  who  is  not  a  citizen  even  of  the  State  itself.  And  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  foreigners  not  naturalized  are 
allowed  to  vote.  And  the  State  may  give  the  right  to  free  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  but  that  does  not  make  them  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  still  less  of  the  United  States.  And  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  giving  privileges  and  immunities  in 
other  .States  does  not  apply  to  them. 

"  Neither  does  it  apply  to  a  person  who,  being  the  citizen 
of  a  State,  migrates  to  another  State.  For  then  he  becomes 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  is  no 
longer  a  citizen  of  the  State  from  which  he  removed.  And 
the  State  in  which  he  resides  may  then,  unquestionably,  deter- 
mine his  Btat/us  or  condition,  and  place  him  among  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  not  recognized  as  citizens,  but  belong  to  an 
inferior  and  subject  race ;  and  may  deny  him  the  privileges 
and  immunities  enjoyed  by  its  citizens. 

"  But  so  far  as  mere  rights  of  person  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
vision in  question  is  confined  to  citizens  of  a  State  who  are 
temporarily  in  another  State  without  taking  up  their  residence 
there.  It  gives  them  no  political  rights  in  the  State,  as  to 
voting  or  holding  office,  or  in  any  other  respect.  For  a  citizen 
of  one  State  has  no  right  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
another.  But  if  he  ranks  as  a  citizen  in  the  State  to  which  he 
belongs,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  then,  whenever  he  goes  into  another  State,  the  Consti- 
tution  clothes  him,  as  to  the  rights  of  person,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  [423] 
State.  And  if  persons  of  the  African  race  are  citizens  of  a 
State,  and  of  the  United  States,  they  would  be  entitled  to  all 
of  these  privileges  and  immunities  in  every  State,  and  the  State 
could  not  restrict  them ;  for  they  would  hold  these  privileges 
and  immunities  under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  its  courts  would  be  bound  to  maintain  and 
enforce  them,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  the  States  could  limit  or 
restrict  them,  or  place  the  party  in  an  inferior  grade,  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  would  be  unmeaning,  and  could  have 
no  operation,  and  would  give  no  rights  to  the  citizen  when  in 
another  State.  Ho  would  have  none  but  what  the  State  itself 
chose  to  allow  him.  Tliis  is  evidently  not  the  construction  or 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  question.  It  guarantees  rights  to  the 
citizen,  and  the  State  cannot  withhold  them.  And  these  rights 
are  of  a  character  and  would  lead  to  consequences  which  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  African  race  were  not  included 
under  the  name  of  citizens  of  a  State,  and  were  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  these 
privileges  and  immunities  were  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizen  in  other  States." 

The  case  of  Legrand  v.  Darnall,  2  Peters,  664,  which  had 
been  referred  to  as  a  decision  that  the  descendant  of  a  slave 
may  sue  as  a  citizen  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  is  then 
examined  (19  How.  423-425).   Judge  Taney  then  says : — 

"  The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them'  and  include 
them,  treat  them  as  property,  and  make  it  a  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  protect  it ;  no  other  power,  in  relation  to  this  race,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution ;  and  as  it  is  a  government  [426] 
of  special,  delegated  powers,  no  authority  beyond  these  two 
provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  other 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  antecedent  is  "  the  African  race/'  mentioned  in  the 
close  of  the  paragraph  preceding  the  citation  of  Legrand  v.  Darnall,  19  How. 
428. 
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purpose  bat  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner^  leaving 
it  altogether  with  the  several  States  to  deal  with  this  race, 
whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  may  think  justice, 
hnmanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  require.  The 
States  evidently  intended  to  reserve  this  power  exclusively  to 
themselves. 

"  No  one,  we  presume,  supposes  that  any  change  in  public 
opinion  or  feeling,  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  race,  in  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  or  in  this  country,  should  induce 
the  court  to  give  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  a  more*  libe- 
ral construction  in  their  favor  than  they  were  intended  to  bear 
when  the  instrument  was  framed  and  adopted.  Such  an  argu- 
ment would  be  altogether  inadmissible  in  any  tribunal  called 
on  to  interpret  it.  K  any  of  its  provisions  are  deemed  unjust, 
there  is  a  mode  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself  by  which  it 
maybe  amended;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered,  it  must  be 
construed  now  as  it  was  understood  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
It  is  not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
delegates  the  same  powers  to  tlie  government,  and  rdlerves  and 
secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  citizen ;  and  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  its  present  form,  it  speaks  not 
only  in  the  same  words,  but  with  the  same  meaning  and  intent 
with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  fram- 
ers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Any  other  rule  of  construction  would  abrogate  the 
judicial  character  of  this  court,  and  make  it  the  mere  reflex  of 
the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of  the  day.  This  court  was  not 
created  by  the  Constitution  for  such  purposes.  Higher  and 
graver  trusts  have  been  confided  to  it,  and  it  must  not  falter  in 
the  path  of  duty. 

"  What  the  construction  was  at  that  time,  we  think  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt.  We  have  the  language  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution  itself; 
we  have  the  legislation  of  the  different  States,  before,  about 
the  time,  and  since,  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  we  have 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  to 
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a  recent  period ;  and  we  have  the  constant  and  uniform  aetioB 
of  the  Executive  Department,  all  concurring  together,  and 
leading  to  the  same  result.  And  if  anything  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  can  be  regarded  as  settled,  it 
is  that  which  we  now  give  to  the  word  *  citizen'  and  the  word 
'  people.'* 

"  And,  upon  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea 
in  abatement,  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
entitled  as  such  to  sue  in  its  courts." 

§  637.  Of  the  judges  concurring  in  the  decision,  only  Judge 
Daniel  considered  this  question  in  his  separate  opinion.  His  ar- 
gument (19  How.  475)  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  citizen 
must  mean  more  than  free  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized, 
having  a  domicil.  (See  particularly  p.  481.)  The  greater  part 
of  his  argument  is  to  the  effect  that  a  slave  cannot  be  transla- 
ted to  the  condition  of  citizen  by  the  act  of  the  master  in  manu- 
mission.'  •(lb.  477-480.)  Finally,  said  Judge  Daniel,  "The 
correct  conclusions  upon  the  question  here  considered  would 
seem  to  be  these :  That  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  com- 
munities now  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  in  the  formation  of 

'  Nothing  in  this  Opinion  is  more  remarkable  thiui  the  presentation  of  the 
individuals  of  the  white  race  as,  together,  constituting  a  political  entity,  while 
severally  endowed  with  sovereignty  as  a  personal  right;  of  the  idea  that  they 
are  "  citizens"  and  "  the  people,"  in  virtue  of  this  sovereign  power,  and  that  even 
without  regard  to  their  individual  possession  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  of 
a  "  citizen  race"  of  sovereigns,  or  sovereign  race  of  citizens,  with  a  "  sobjeci 
race"  of  persons  who  are  not  distinguishable  from  **  property."  In  this  respect 
many  coincidences  may  be  found  between  the  opinions  in  this  case  and  an  article 
in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1854,  Vol.  IX.  p.  811,  on  Lieber's 
Civil  Liberty,  by  the  late  Judge  McCord,  of  South  Carolina. 

*  Judge  Daniel  referred  to  the  Roman  law.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
on  that  argument,  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  214,  may  be  noticed  Coda^c,  X.  40,  7.  Gives  qni- 
dem  origo,  manumissio,  allectio,  vel  adoptio ;  incolas  vero  domicilium  facit.  Abo, 
Ulpiani  Frag.  Tit.  1,  de  Liber tis,  5.  Libertorum  genera  sunt  tria;  cives  Romani, 
Latini  Juniani,  dediticiorum  numero.  6.  Cives  Komani  sunt  liberti,  Ac.  Bren 
while  recognizing  the  law  of  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUU  to  be  against  him.  Judge 
Daniel  arbitrarily  sets  it  aside  for  the  law  of  the  Roman  repuUic,  19  How.  47S. 
The  law  of  the  Romans  is  of  authority  only  as  it  has  actually  been  adopted  by 
modern  nations  {ante^  Vol.  I.  pp.  29,  144),  and  it  is  the  law  of  Justinian's  time, 
rather  than  that  of  any  earlier  period,  that  has  been  so  received.  In  selecting 
a  period  of  its  development  favorable  to  his  own  theories,  Judffe  Daniel  UlustrAted 
the  error  of  supposing  the  Roman  law  to  have  authority  according  to  its  Intrinsio 
merit 
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the  Federal  Qovemment,  the  African  was  not  deemed  politi- 
cally a  person.  He  was  regarded  and  owned  in  every  State  in 
the  Union  as  pro}>erty  merely/  and  as  such  was  not  and  conld 
not  be  a  party  or  an  actor,  much  less  e^peer^  in  any  compact  or 
form  of  government  established  by  the  States  or  the  United 
States.  That  if,  since  the  adoption  of  the  State  governments, 
he  has  been  or  could  have  been  elevated  to  the  possession  of 
political  rights  or  powers,  this  resnlt  could  have  been  effected 
by  no  authority  less  potent  than  that  of  the  sovereignty — ^the  ' 
State— exerted  [482]  to  that  end,  either  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion, or  in  some  other  mode  of  operation.  It  could  certainly 
never  have  been  accomplished  by  the  will  of  an  individual  oper- 
ating independently  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  even  contra- 
vening and  controlling  that  power.  That  so  far  as  rights  and 
immunities  appertaining  to  citizens  have  been  defined  and  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Afriean  race  is  not  and  never  was  recognized  either  by  the  lan- 
guage or  purposes  of  the  former ;  and  it  has  been  expressly  ex- 
cluded by  every  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  creation  of 
citizens  by  natv/ralization^  these  laws,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, being  restricted  to  free  white  aliens  exclusively. 

"  But  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  highest 
exertion  of  the  State  power  would  be  incompetent  to  bestow  a 
character  or  status  created  by  the  Constitution,  or  conferred  in 
virtue  of  its  authority  only.  Upon  those,  therefore,  who  were 
not  originally  parties  to  the  Federal  compact,  or  who  are  not 
admitted  and  adopted  as  parties  thereto,  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  its  paramount  authority,  no  State  could  have  power  to  be- 
stow the  character  or  the  rights  and  privileges  exclusively  re- 
served by  the  States  for  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  that  compact. 

"The  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  power,  might, 
with  reference  to  their  peculiar  government  and  jurisdiction, 
guaranty  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  the  enjoyment 

*  Seeming  to  mean  that  negroes  were  known  only  as  property  irrespective  of 
any  law  msJong  them  slaves.  So  Judge  Taney  (19  How.  416),  referring  to  law  of 
Coniiecticat  respecting  negroes.    AtUtt  p.  290. 
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of  civil  and  political  privileges,  to  those  whom  they  shonld  be 
disposed  to  make  the  objects  of  their  bounty;  but  they  could 
not  reclaim  or  exert  the  powers  which  they  had  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  could 
not  add  to  or  change  in  any  respect  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  alone  the  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  apper- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
They  could  not  create  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  proceeding.'"  * 

§  638.  Judge  McLean's  conclusion  (19  Howard,  631)  that  a 
native  bom  negro  domiciled  in  a  State  and  of  free  condition 
under  its  local  law  is  a  citizen  in  view  of  the  clause  in  the 
third  Article,  has  been  noticed  in  another  place  ;*  he  does  not 
allude  to  the  clauses  of  the  fourth  Article.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Judge  recognizes  the  question  to  be,  Who  may  be  a 
citizen  of  a  State?  and  not,  Who  may  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?  which  last  is  that  which  the  other  Justices  who 
examined  this  point  would  seem  to  have  proposed  to  themselves,  • 
while  examining  the  question  yrhether  Dred  Scott  was  a  citizen 
of  Missouri.  Judge  McLean  would  probably  determine  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  first  determining  who  are  citi- 
zens of  a  State ;  for  on  page  533  he  says, "  No  person  can  l^ally 
be  made  a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  consequently  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  foreign  birth,  unless  he  be  naturalized  under 
the  acts  of  Congress." 

§  639.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  examined  the  ques- 
tion which  he  thus  states  (19  Howard,  571): — "The  inquiry 
recurs,  whether  the  facts,  that  he  is  of  African  descent,  and 
that  his  parents  were  once  slaves,  are  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  his  own  citizenship  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit^  States. 

"  In  Gassies  v.  Ballon  (6  Pet.  761),  the  defendant  was  de- 
scribed on  the  record  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 


*  It  will  be  noUoed  that  Judge  D&niel,  like  the  Chief  Justice  (ante,  pp.  298,  S94), 
Assumed  a  peculiar  definition  for  natteralixatiim,  and  ignored  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion was,  W  ho  is  citizen  of  a  State  i 

'  Vol.  L  p.  486. 
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States,  residing  in  Louisiana.  The  court  held  this  equivalent 
to  an  averment  that  the  defendant  was  a  citizen  of  Louisiana ; 
because  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  any  State 
of  the  Union,  is,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  a  citizen  of  that 
State.  Kow,  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case  does  not 
controvert  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  resided  in  Missouri  at  the 
date  of  the  writ.  If  he  did  then  reside  there,  and  was  also  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  no  provisions  contained  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  Missouri  can  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  * 
his  right  to  sue  citizens  of  States  other  than  Missouri  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

^'  So  that,  under  the  allegations  contained  in  this  plea,  and 
admitted  by  the  demurrer,  the  question  is,  whether  any  person 
of  Afirican  descent,  whose  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.'  K  any 
such  person  can  be  a  citizen,  this  plaintiff  has  the  right  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court  that  he  is  so ;  for  no  cause  is  shown  by 
the  plea  why  he  is  not  so,  except  his  descent  and  the  slavery 
of  his  ancestors. 

"The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
[572]  uses  the  language,  '^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution."  One  mode  of  ap- 
proaching this  question  is,  to  inquire  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  can  have  been  no  other  than  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Confederation.  *  *  *  * 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. ♦  *  *  To  determine  whether  any  free  persons,  de- 
scended from  Africans  held  in  slavery,  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Confederation,  and  consequently  at 

*  At  the  yery  beginning  of  the  inquiry.  Judge  Curtis,  like  Judge  Daniel  and 
the  Chief  Justice,  snoetitutes  a  search  after  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  question.  Who  are  citizens  of  a  State  ?  though  he  will  distinguish  these  last 
in  order  to  ascertain  those  first  mentioned.  The  two  other  judges  would,  on  the 
contrary,  determine  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  State 
citizenship. 
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the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Conetitation  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  whether  any  such  persons 
were  citizens  of  either  of  the  States  under  the  Confederation, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  &c. 

On  pp.  573,  574,  Judge  Curtis  referred  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  several  of  the  States  to  show  that  free  negroes  were  ci^ 
izens  of  those  States  and  electors  at  the  time  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,*  as  showing,  "in  a  manner 
which  no  argument  can  obscure,  that  in  some  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  free  colored  persons,  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  citizens  of  those 
States  "  (ib.  p.  676),  and  proceeds : — 

"  The  fourth  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  as  follows : — '  The  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  excepted, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States.' 

"  Tlie  fact  that  free  persons  of  color  were  citizens  of  some 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  consequence,  that  this  fourth 
article  of  the  Confederation  would  have  the  effect  to  confer  on 
such  persons  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  general  citizen- 
ship, were  not  only  known  to  those  who  framed  and  adopted 
those  articles,  but  the  evidence  is  decisive,  that  the  fourth  arti- 
cle was  intended  to  have  that  effect,  and  that  more  restricted 
language,  which  would  have  excluded  such  persons,  was  de- 
liberately and  purposely  rejected. 

"  On  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Coufederation 
being  imder  consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  delegates  from 
South  Carolina  moved  to  amend  this  fourth  article,  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "  free,"  and  before  the  word  "  inhabitants," 
the  word  "  white,"  so  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 

^  Citing  the  language  of  Judge  Gnston,  in  State  r.  Manuel,  and  the  reference 
to  it  in  State  v.  Newsom,  anif,  pp.  87,  88,  notes.  Judge  Curtis  considered  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  little  importance  as  compared  with 
these  State  constitutions,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  authors  of  that  instro- 
ment  did  not  intend  to  say  "  that  the  creator  of  all  men  had  endowed  the  white  race 
cxclusiyely  with  the  great  natural  rights  "  which  it  asserts.     19  How.  674,  575. 
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general  citizenship  would  be  secured  only  to  white  persons. 
Two  States  voted  for  the  amendment,  eight  States  against  it, 
and  the  vote  of  one  State  was  divided.  The  language  of  thq 
article  stood  unchanged ;  and  both  by  its  terms  of  inclusion, 
^'  free  inhabitants,"  and  the  strong  implication  from  its  terms 
of  exclusion,  "paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice," 
who  alone  were  excepted,  it  is  clear  that,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  free 
colored  persons  of  African  descent  might  be,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  citizenship  in  certain  States,  were  entitled  to  the  [676] 
privileges  and  immunities  of  general  citizenship  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Did  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  deprive  them 
or  their  descendants  of  citizenship  ? 

"  That  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  action,  in  each  State, 
of  those  persons  who  were  qualified  by  its  laws  to  act  thereon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  otlier  citizens  of  that  State.  In 
some  of  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,  colored  persons  were 
among  t^iose  qualified  by  law  to  act  on  this  subject.  These 
colored  persons  were  not  only  included  in  the  body  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established,  but  in  at  least  five  of  the  States  they 
had  the  power  to  act,  and  doubtless  did  act,  by  their  suffrages, 
upon  the  question  of  its  adoption.  It  would  be  strange,  if  we 
were  to  find  in  that  instrument  anything  which  deprived  of 
their  citizenship  any  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  were  among  those  by  whom  it  was  established.* 

"  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which,  proprio 
vigare,  deprives  of  tlieir  citizenship  any  class  of  persons  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
or  who  should  be  native-born  citizens  of  any  State  after  its 
adoption ;  nor  any  power  enabling  Congress  to  disfranchise 
persons  bom  on  the  soil  of  any  State,  and  entitled  to  citizen- 
ship of  such  State  by  its  constitution  and  laws.  And  my 
opinion  is,  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

'  Compare  anU,  p.  285,  the  passage  ia  Judge  Taney's  opinion  there  noted. 
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every  free  person  bom  on  the  soil  of  a  State,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  that  State  by  force  of  its  constitution  or  laws,  is  also  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

"  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

"  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitntion 
uses  the  language,  ^  a  natural-bom  citizen.''  It  thus  assumes 
that  citizenship  may  be  acquired  by  birth.  Undoubtedly,  this 
language  of  the  Constitntion  was  used  in  reference  to  that 
principle  of  public  law,  well  understood  in  this  country  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  referred  citi- 
zenship to  the  place  of  birth.  At  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  ever  since,  the  received  general  doctrine  has  been, 
in  conformity  with  the  common  law,  that  free  persons  bora 
within  either  of  the  colonies  were  subjects  of  the  Ejng ;  that 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  consequent  acqui- 
sition of  sovereignty  by  the  several  States,  all  such  persons 
ceased  to  be  subjects,  and  became  citizens  of  the  several  States, 
except  so  far  as  some  of  them  were  disfranchised  by  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  States,  or  availed  themselves,  seasonably, 
of  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  British  Crown  in  the  civil  contest, 
[577]  and  thus  to  continue  British  subjects.  (McHvain  v. 
Coxc's  Lessee,  4  Cranch,  209 ;  Inglis  v.  Sailor^s  Snug  Harbor, 
3  Peters,  p.  99  ;  Shanks  v,  Dupont,  ibid,  p.  242.) 

"  The  Constitution  having  recognized  the  rule  that  persons 
bom  within  the  several  States  are  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States, 
one  of  four  things  must  be  true  : 

"  I^irst.  That  the  Constitution  itself  has  described  what  na- 
tive-bom persons  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  or, 

"  Second.  That  it  has  empowered  Congress  to  do  so ;  or, 

"  Third.  That  all  free  persons,  bom  within  the  several 
States,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  or, 

"  Fourth.  That  it  is  left  to  each  State  to  determine  what 
free  persons,  bom  within  its  limits,  shall  be  citizens  of  such 
State,  and  thereby  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  "  No  person  except  a  natnral-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitntion,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President,"  Ac. 
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"  If  there  be  Buch  a  thing  as  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  acquired  by  birth  within  the  States,  whicli  the  Constitu^ 
tion  expressly  recognizes,  and  no  one  denies,  then  these  four 
alternatives  embrace  the  entire  subject,  and  it  only  remains  to 
select  that  one  which  is  true. 

"  That  the  CJonstitution  itself  has  defined  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  by  declaring  what  persons,  bom  within  the  sev- 
eral States,  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
will  not  be  pretended.  It  contains  no  such  declaration.  "We 
may  dismiss  the  first  alternative,  as  without  doubt  unfounded. 

"  Has  it  empowered  Congress  to  enact  what  free  persons, 
bom  within  the  several  States,  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ? 

"  Before  examining  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  relate  to  this  question,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  substantial  nature  of  this  inquiry.  It 
is,  in  effect,  whether  the  Constitution  has  empowered  Congress 
to  create  privileged  classes  within  the  States,  who  alone  can  be 
entitled  to  the  franchises  and  powers  of  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  has 
enabled  Congress  to  declare  what  free  persons,  born  within  the 
several  States,  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  unlimited  power.  K 
this  subject  is  within  the  control  of  Congress,  it  must  depend 
wholly  on  its  discretion.  For,  certainly,  no  limits  of  that  dis- 
cretion can  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  which  is  wholly  silent 
concerning  it ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  select  classes  of  persons  within  the  sev- 
eral States  who  alone  can  be  entitled  to  the  political  privileges 
of  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  If  this  power  exists,  what 
persons  bom  within  the  States  may  be  President  or  Vice-Pres- 
ident [678]  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  hold  any  office  or  enjoy  any  privilege  whereof 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  qualification, 
must  depend  solely  on  the  will  of  Congress.  By  virtue  of  it, 
though  Congress  can  grant  no  title  of  nobility,  they  may  create 
an  oligarchy,  in  whose  hands  would  be  concentrated  the  entire 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
VOL.  n. — ^20 
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"  It  is  a  substantive  power,  distinct  in  its  nature  from  all 
others ;  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  relations  of  the  States 
to  the  General  Government,  but  of  controlling  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  we 
ought  to  find  this  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  at  least 
by  some  necessary  inference,  before  we  can  say  it  does  not  re- 
main to  the  States  or  the  people.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  may  have 
some  bearing  on  this  subject. 

"Among  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  Congress  is  *the 
power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.'  It  is  not 
doubted  that  this  is  a  power  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  consequent  on  foreign  birth.  To  hold  that  it 
extends  further  than  this,  would  do  violence  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  naturalization,  fixed  in  the  common  law  (Co.  Lit.,  8  a, 
129  a ;  2  Ves.,  sen.,  286 ;  2  Bl.  Com.,  293),  and  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  concurred  in  framing  and  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  in  this  sense  of  conferring  on  an  alien  and  his 
issue  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  native-born  citizen,  that  it  was 
employed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  in  this 
sense  it  was  expounded  in  the  Federalist  (No.  42),  has  been 
understood  by  Congress,  by  the  Judiciary  (2  Wheat.,  259, 269 ; 
3  Wash.  R,  313,  322  ;  12  Wheat.,  277),  and  by  commentators 
on  the  Constitution  (3  Story's  Com.  on  Con.,  1-3  ;  1  Kawle  on 
Con.,  84^88  ;  1  Tucker's  Bl.  Cora.  App.,  255-259). 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  only  power  expressly  granted 
to  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  citizenship,  is  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreign  birth. 

"  Whether  there  be  anything  in  the  Constitution  from  which 
a  broader  power  may  be  implied,  will  best  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  two  other  alternatives,  which  are,  whether 
all  free  persons,  born  on  the  soil  of  the  several  States,  or  only 
such  of  them  as  may  be  citizens  of  each  State,  respectively,  are 
thereby  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  last  of  these  alter- 
natives, in  my  judgment,  contains  the  truth. 

"  Undoubtedly,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  a  principle 
of  public  law,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  itself,  that  birth 
on  the  soil  of  a  country  both  creates  the  duties  and  confers  the 
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rights  of  citizenship.  But  it  must  be  remenibered  that,  though 
[579]  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a  Government,  and  under 
it  the  United  States  of  America  were  to  be  one  united  sover- 
eign nation,  to  which  loyalty  and  obedience  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  which  protection  and  privileges  on  the  other,  would 
be  due,  yet  the  several  sovereign  States,  whose  people  were 
then  citizens,  were  not  only  to  continue  in  existence,  but  with 
powers  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  by  the 
people  to  the  National  Government. 

"  Among  the  powers  unquestionably  possessed  by  the  sev- 
eral States,  was  that  of  determining  what  persons  should  and 
what  persons  should  not  be  citizens.  It  was  practicable  to  con- 
fer on  the  Government  of  the  Union  this-entire  power.  It  em- 
braced what  may,  well  enough  for  the  purpose  now  in  view, 
be  divided  ini.o  three  parts.  JFirst :  Tlie  power  to  remove  the 
disabilities  of  alienage,  either  by  special  acts  in  reference  to 
each  individual  case,  or  by  establishing  a  rule  of  naturalization 
to  be  administered  and  applied  by  the  courts.  Second:  Deter- 
mining what  persons  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
in  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  States.  Third : 
What  native-bom  persons  should  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  first-named  power,  that  of  establishing  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  was  granted  ;  and  here  the  grant,  according 
to  its  terms,  stopped.  Construing  a  Constitution  containing 
only  limited  and  defined  powers  of  Government,  the  argument 
derived  from  this  definite  and  restricted  power  to  establish  a 
rule  of  naturalization  must  be  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
strong.  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessarily  decisive.  It  might  be 
controlled  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  But  when  this 
particular  subject  of  citizenship  was  under  consideration,  and, 
in  the  clause  specially  intended  to  define  the  extent  of  power 
concerning  it,  we  find  a  particular  part  of  this  entire  power 
separated  from  the  residue,  and  conferred  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  this  is  all 
which  is  granted,  and  that  the  residue  is  left  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people.     And  this  presumption  is,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
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verted  into  a  certainty,  by  an  examination  of  all  such  other 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  touch  this  subject. 

"  I  will  examine  each  which  can  have  any  possible  bearing 
on  this  question. 

"  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  Article 
of  the  Constitution  is :  *  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the 
same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ; 
and  between  States,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
[5S0]  citizens,  or  subjects.'  I  do  not  think  this  clause  has  any 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  particular  inquiry  now  under 
consideration.  Its  purpose  was,  to  extend  the  judicial  power 
to  those  controversies  into  which  local  feelings  or  interests 
might  so  enter  as  to  disturb  the  course  of  justice,  or  give  rise 
to  suspicions  that  they  had  done  so,  and  thus  possibly  give 
occasion  to  jealousy  or  ill  will  between  different  States,  or  a 
particular  State  and  a  foreign  nation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  has  never  been  held,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  supposed,  that  any  citizen  of  a 
State  could  bring  himself  under  this  clause  and  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  sections  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  who  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  have  referred  to  the  clause  only  because  it  is  one  of  the 
places  where  citizenship  is  mentioned  by  the  Constitution. 
Whether  it  is  entitled  to  any  weight  in  this  inquiiy  or  not,  it 
refers  only  to  citizenship  of  the  several  States ;  it  recognizes 
that ;  but  it  does  not  recognize  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
as  something  distinct  therefrom. 

*'  As  has  been  said,  the  purpose  of  this  clause  did  not  neces- 
sarily connect  it  with  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
that  were  something  distinct  from  citizenship  of  the  several 
States,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.*    Tliis  cannot 

'  The  clause  whoso  "  purpose  "  is  here  spoken  of  seems  to  be  that  in  the  third 
Article.  But  docs  the  purpose  of  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  "  necetaarily 
connect  it  with  citizenship  of  the  United  States  T' — or  so  as  to  make  it  neccasary 
to  determine  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  before  the  proTision  ea&  he 
Applied  ?  The  condition  of  privilege  which  is  produced  by  this  provision,  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  coll  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  Bat  that  wnich  la  effect, 
pnly,  of  the  clause,  cannot  be  presupposed  when  the  question  is  of  ()ie  eflbet. 
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be  said  of  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  refer  to. 

" '  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.' 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Constitution  is  there  anything  concerning 
a  general  citizenship  ;  but  here,  privileges  and  immunities  to 
be  enjoyed  throughout  the  United  States,  under  and  by  force 
of  the  national  compact,  are  granted  and  secured.  In  selecting 
those  who  are  to  enjoy  these  national  rights  of  citizenship,  how 
are  they  described  ?  As  citizens  of  each  State.  It  is  to  them 
theise  national  rights  are  secured.  The  qualification  for  them 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Tliey  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and,  as  such,  tlie  privileges  and  immunities  of  gen- 
eral citizenship,  derived  from  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  to  be  enjoyed  by  them.  It  would  seem  that  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  constitute  a  class  of  native-bom  persons 
within  the  States,  who  should  derive  their  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  this 
was  an  occasion  for  referring  to  them.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  confer  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  upon  persons  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  [581]  And  if  it  was  intended  to  secure  these  rights  only 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how  has  the  Constitution  here 
described  such  persons  ?    Simply  as  citizens  of  each  State." 

Judge  Curtis  then  observes  that  though  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  not  essential  to  citizenship,  its  possession  is  a  badge  of 
citizenship,  and  that  the  Constitution  has  left  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  even  in  electing  officers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, with  the  States.  On  the  same  page  the  argument  j^ro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Laying  aside,  then,  the  case  of  aliens,  concerning  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided,  and  con- 
fining our  view  to  free  persons  born  within  the  several  States, 
we  find  that  the  Constitution  has  recognized  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  public  law,  that  allegiance  and  citizenship  depend  on 
the  place  of  birth ;  that  it  has  not  attempted  practically  to 
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appljrthis  principle  by  designating  the  particular  classes  of 
persons  who  should  or  should  not  come  under  it ;  that  when 
we  turn  to  the  Constitution  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  what 
free  persons,  born  within  the  several  States,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  only  answer  we  can  receive  from  any  of  its 
express  provisions  is,  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  are  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  every  State, 
and  their  franchise  as  electors  under  the  Constitution  depends 
on  their  citizenship  in  the  several  States.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  by  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  ;  that  they  were  '  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  for 
whom  [582]  and  whose  posterity  the  Government  was  declared 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  to  be  made ;  that  each  of 
them  was  '  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,'  within  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  that  instrument ;  that  by  them  the  Government  was 
to  be  and  was  in  fact  organized ;  and  that  no  power  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Government  of  the  Union  to  discriminate  between 
them,  or  to  disfranchise  any  of  them — the  necessary  conclusion 
is,  that  those  persons  born  within  the  several  States,  who,  by 
force  of  their  respective  Constitutions  and  laws,  are  citizens  of 
the  State,  arc  thereby  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Judge  Curtis  then  notices  some  objections.'  In  order  to  dis- 

'  19  How.  532.  "  It  may  bo  proper  here  to  notice  some  supposed  objections 
to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

"It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Constitution  was  made  exclasively  by 
and  for  the  white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown  tliat,  in  live  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  colored  persons  then  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  and  were 
amoni^  those  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established.  If  so,  it  is 
not  true,  in  pjint  of  fact,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  sxclusiYcly  by  the  whito 
race.  And  that  it  was  made  exclusively  for  the  white  race  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  an  assumption  not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution,  but  contra- 
dicteil  by  its  o])oning  declaration,  that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
peoph'  of  tlio  United  States,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  And  as  free 
colon'*!  persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five  States,  and  so  in  every  sense 
j)art  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  were  among  those  for  whom  and 
whose  posterity  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established. 

"  Aicain,  it  has  been  objected,  that  if  the  Constitution  has  left  to  the  seversl 
States  th(>  rightful  power  to  determine  who  of  their  inhabitants  shaU  be  citizens 
of  the  Tnited  States,  the  States  may  make  aliens  citizens. 

"  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Constitution  has  left  to  the  States  the  deter^ 
mination  what  persons,  born  within  their  respective  limits,  shall  acquire  (by  birth) 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  ;  it  has  not  left  to  them  any  power  to  prescribe 
any  rule  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  alienage.  This  power  is  exdusirely 
in  Congress. 

"  It  has  been  further  objected,  that  if  free  colored  persons,  bora  witldn  a  par- 
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tinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  argument,  the  portion  of  the 
opinion  containing  the  objections  and  replies  is  placed  here  in 

ticul&r  State,  and  made  citizens  of  that  State  by  its  Constitntion  and  laws,  are 
thereby  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  under  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  ArUcle  of  the  Constitution,  such  persons  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  if  so,  then  colored  per- 
sons could  vote,  and  be  [588]  eligible  to  not  only  Federal  offices,  but  offices  even 
in  those  States  whose  Constitutions  and  laws  disqualify  colored  persons  from 
voting  or  being  elected  to  office. 

**  But  this  podtion  rests  upon  an  assumption  which  I  deem  untenable.  Its 
basis  is,  that  no  one  can  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  wiio  is  not  en- 
titled to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  which  are  conferred  on  any  citizen. 
See  1  lit  Kentucky  R.  326.  [See  ante,  p.  16,  note.]  That  this  is  not  true,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  me  clear. 

"  A  naturalized  citizen  cannot  be  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  Senator 
till  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  nor  a  Representative  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  from  his  naturalization.  Yet,  as  soon  as  naturalized,  he  is  certainly  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  any  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  either  of  the  Territories,  eligible  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  though  they  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  So,  in  all  the  States, 
numerous  persons,  though  citizens,  cannot  vote,  or  cannot  hold  office,  either  on 
account  of  their  age,  or  sex,  or  the  want  of  the  necessary  legal  qualifications. 
The  truth  is,  that  citizenship,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  possession  of  any  particular  political  or  even  of  all  civil  rights ; 
and  any  attempt  so  to  define  it  must  lead  to  error.  To  what  citizens  the  elective 
franchise  shall  be  confided,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  each  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  views  of  the  necessities  or  expediencies  of  its  condition. 
What  civil  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  by  its  citizens,  and  whether  all  shall  enjoy 
the  same,  or  how  they  may  be  gained  or  lost,  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
way. 

"  One  may  confine  the  right  of  suffirage  to  white  male  citizens ;  another  may 
extend  it  to  colored  persons  and  females ;  one  may  allow  all  persons  above  a  pre- 
scribed age  to  convey  property  and  transact  business ;  another  may  exclude  mar- 
ried women.  But  whether  native-born  women,  or  persons  under  age,  or  under 
guardianship,  because  insane  or  spendthrifts,  be  excluded  from  voting  or  holding 
office,  or  allowed  to  do  so,  I  apprehend  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Besides,  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  on  the 
citizens  of  one  State,  in  all  other  States,  specific  and  enumerated  privileges  and 
immunities.  They  arc  entitled  to  such  as  belong  to  citizenship,  but  not  to  such 
as  belong  to  particular  citizens  attended  by  other  qualifications.  Privileges  and 
immunities  which  belong  to  certain  citizens  of  a  State,  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  causes  other  than  mere  citizenship,  are  not  conferred.  Thus,  if  the  laws  of  a 
State  require,  in  addition  to  [584]  citizenship  of  the  State,  some  qualification  for 
office,  or  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  citizens  of  all  other  States,  coming 
thither  to  reside,  and  not  possessing  those  qualifications,  cannot  enjoy  those 
privileges, — not  because  thev  are  not  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  but  because  they,  in  common  with  the 
native-born  citizens  of  that  State,  must  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges,  under  its  Constitution  and  laws.  It  rests 
with  the  States  themselves  so  to  frame  their  Constitutions  and  laws  as  not  to  at- 
tach a  particular  privilege  or  immunity  to  mere  naked  citizenship.  If  one  of  the 
States  will  not  deny  to  any  of  its  own  citizens  a  particular  privilege  or  immunity, 
if  it  confer  it  on  all  of  them  by  reason  of  mere  naked  citizenship,  then  it  may  be 
claimed  by  every  citizen  of  each  State  by  force  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  allowance  of  the  claims  of 
colored  persons  to  he  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  avoided  by  saving  that, 
thoogh  each  State  may  make  them  its  citizens,  they  are  not  thereby  made  citizens 
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the  note.  After  disposing  of  these  objections,  his  conclusions 
are  thus  stated,  on  p.  588  of  the  report : — 

of  tho  United  States,  because  the  privileges  of  general  citizenBliip  are  secured  to 
the  citizens  of  each  State.  The  langnage  of  the  Ck)nstitution  is,  '  The  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  th« 
several  States/  If  each  State  may  make  such  persons  its  citizens,  they  be- 
come, as  such,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Article,  if  there  be  a  natire-bom 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  distinct  from  a  native-bom  citizenship  of  th« 
several  States. 

"  There  is  one  view  of  this  Article  entitled  to  consideration  in  this  connection. 
It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  only 
slight  changes  of  phraseology,  which  render  its  meaning  more  precise,  and  drop- 
])ing  the  clause  which  excluded  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice, 
probably  because  these  cases  could  be  dealt  with  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
States,  and  a  special  provision  therefor  was  not  necessary.  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  in  adopting  it  into  the  Constitution,  the  words  'free  inhabitants^  were 
changed  for  the  word  '  citizens.'  An  examination  of  the  forms  of  expression 
commonly  used  in  the  State  papers  of  that  day,  and  an  attention  to  the  substance 
of  tills  Article  of  the  Confederation,  will  show  that  the  words  '  free  inhabitants/ 
as  then  used,  were  synonymous  \^-ith  citizens.  When  the  Articles  of  Confeders- 
tion  were  adopted,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  there 
were  very  few  persons  then  embraced  in  the  words  '  free  inhabitants '  who  were 
not  born  on  our  soil.  It  was  not  a  time  when  many,  save  the  [586]  children  of 
the  soil,  were  willing  to  embark  their  fortunes  in  our  cause ;  and  tnough  there 
might  be  an  inaccuracy  in  the  uses  of  words  to  call  free  inhabitants  citizens,  it 
was  then  a  technical  rather  than  a  substantial  difference.  If  we  look  into  the 
Constitutions  and  State  papers  of  that  period,  we  find  the  inhabitants  or  people 
of  these  colonies,  or  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  or  Commonwealth,  employed  to 
designate  those  whom  we  should  now  denominate  citizens.  The  substance  sad 
purpose  of  tho  Article  prove  it  was  in  this  sensd  it  used  these  words ;  it  secures 
to  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens 
in  every  State.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  States  should  have  agreed  to  extend 
tlie  privileges  of  citizenship  to  persons  not  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privUeges  of 
citizens  in  the  States  where  they  dwelt ;  that  under  this  Article  tluTC  was  a  clsst 
of  persons  in  some  of  the  States,  not  citizens,  to  whom  were  secured  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  when  they  went  into  other  States ;  and  the  just 
conchision  is,  that  tliough  the  Constitution  cured  an  inaccurocy  of  language,  it 
left  the  substance  of  this  Article  in  the  National  Constitution  tiie  same  as  it  was 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

"  Th(?  hirttory  of  this  fourth  Article,  resi>ecting  the  attempt  to  exclude  free 
persons  of  color  from  its  operation,  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  this  history  was  known  to  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution. That  under  this  fourth  Article  of  the  Confederation,  free  ]>er8on8  of 
color  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  general  citizenship,  if  otherwise  enti- 
tled theri'to,  is  clear.  When  this  Article  was,  in  substance,  placed  in  and  made 
part  of  the  Constituticm  of  the  United  States,  with  no  change  in  its  langnacre 
calculated  to  exclude  free  colored  persons  from  the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  toe 
presumption  is,  to  say  the  least,  strong,  that  the  practical  effect  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  have,  and  did  have,  under  the  former  government,  it  was  designed  to 
have,  and  should  have,  under  the  new  government. 

"  It  may  be  further  objected,  that  it  free  colored  persons  may  be  citizens  of 
the  UnitedStates,  it  depends  only  on  the  will  of  a  master  whether  he  wU!  eman- 
cipate his  slave,  and  thereby  make  him  a  citizen.  Not  so.  The  master  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  State.  \C bother  he  shall  be  allowed  to  emanci)>ate  his  stave 
at  all;  if  so,  on  what  conditions;  and  what  is  to  be  the  political  sfattu  of  the 
freed  man,  depend,  not  on  the  will  of  the  master,  but  on  the  will  of  the  State, 
upon  which  the  political  ittatun  of  all  its  native-born  inhabitants  depends.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  has  retained  this  power  uf  de- 
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"  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  this  part  of 
the  case  are  : — 

"  First.  That  the  free  native-born  citiz^s  of  each  State  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  Second.  That  as  free  colored  persons  horn  within  some  of 

tennining  the  political  $tahu  of  its  native-born  [686]  inhabitants,  and  no  excep- 
tion thereto  can  be  found  in  the  Constitation.  And  if  a  master  in  a  slaveholdin^ 
8tate  should  carry  his  slave  into  a  free  State,  and  there  emancipate  him,  be  would 
not  thereby  make  him  a  native-born  citizen  of  that  State,  and  consequently  no 
privileges  could  be  claimed  by  such  emancipated  slave  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  For,  whatever  powers  the  States  may  exercise  to  confer  privileges  of 
citiienship  on  persons  not  bom  on  their  soil,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  such  citizens.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  recognizes  the 
great  principle  of  public  law,  that  allegiance  and  citizenship  spring  from  the 
place  of  birtk  It  leaves  to  the  States  the  application  of  that  principle  to  indi- 
vidual cases.  It  secured  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  every  other  State.  But  it  does  not  allow  to  the  States  the 
power  to  make  aliens  citizens,  or  permit  one  State  to  take  persons  bom  on  the 
soil  of  another  State,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  State  where 
they  were  bora,  make  them  its  citizeie,  and  so  citizens  of  the  United  States.  No 
such  deviation  from  the  great  rule  of  public  law  was  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
■titation;  and  when  any  such  attempt  shall  be  actually  made,  it  is  to  be  met  by 
applying  to  it  those  mles  of  law  ancl  those  principles  of  good  faith  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  decide  it,  and  not,  in  my  juogment,  by  denying  that  all  the  free 
nativerbom  inhabitants  of  a  State,  who  are  its  citizens  under  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  tliat  colored  persons  arc  shown  not  to  be  citi- 
lena  of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  that  the  naturalization  laws  apply  only  to 
white  persons.  But  whether  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  be  or  be  not  a 
citizen,  cannot  depend  on  laws  which  refer  only  to  aliens,  and  do  not  affect  the 
Btatu*  of  persons  born  in  the  United  States.  'The  utmost  effect  which  can  be 
attributea  to  them  is,  to  show  that  Congress  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  gene- 
rally to  apply  the  rale  to  colored  aliens.  That  they  mip:ht  do  so,  if  thought  fit, 
is  clear.  The  Constitution  has  not  excluded  them.  And  since  that  has  conferred 
the  power  on  Congress  to  naturalize  colored  aliens,  it  certainly  shows  color  is 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  citizenship  under  the  Constitution  of  the  U^nited 
States.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  power  to  make  colored  persons  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution,  Iras  been  actually  exerciFcd  in  repeated 
and  important  instances.  (See  the  Treaties  with  the  Choctaws,  of  September 
27,  1830,  art.  14;  with  the  Cherokees,  of  May  28,  1886,  art.  12;  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848,  art.  8.) 

*•  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  review  at  length  the  lecislation  [687]  of  Con- 
gress having  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  citizenship  of  colored  persons.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  prove  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  le^slative  department  of  the  government,  that  no  such  persons  are 
citi^na  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  they  have  been  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  particular  rights  or  privileges  extended  to  white  persons,  but,  I  believe, 
always  in  terais  which,  ny  implication,  admit  they  may  be  citizens.  Thus  the  act 
of  May  17, 1792,  for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  directs  the  enrollment  of '  every 
free,  able-bodied,  white  male  citizen.'  An  assumption  that  none  but  white  persons 
are  citizens,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  ttie  just  import  of  this  language,  as  that 
all  citizens  are  able-bodied,  or  males. 

"So  the  act  of  February  28,  1803  (2  Stot.  ot  Large,  205),  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  certain  persons  into  States,  when  by  the  laws  thereof  their  admission 
is  prohibited,  in  its  first  section  forbids  all  masters  of  vessels  to  import  or  bring 
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the  States  are  citizens  of  those  States,  such  persons  are  also 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  That  every  such  citizen,  residing  in  any  State,  has 
the  right  to  sue  and  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts, 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  which  he  resides. 

^^  Fourth,  That  as  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case 
shows  no  facts,  except  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  descent, 
and  his  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  as  these  facts  are  not 
inconsistent  with  his  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
residence  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction 
was  bad,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  overruling  it 
was  correct. 

"  I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  Afri- 
can descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

§  610.  On  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  very  little  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  leading  commentators.  The 
remarks  of  Story  and  Kent,  though  brief,  are  often  referred  to, 
and  require  consideration.     Story's,  in  Comm.  (B.  III.  ch.  40), 

'  an^  nc^o,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native,  a  eituen,  or 
registered  scaniaa  of  the  United  States/  Ac. 

"The  acU  of  March  3,  1818,  section  1  (2  Stat,  at  Large,  809),  and  March  1, 
1817,  section  3  (3  Stat,  at  Large,  851  y,  concerning  seamen,  certainly  imply  there 
may  be  persons  of  color,  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  implication  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  fact ;  for 
not  only  slaves,  but  free  persons  of  color,  born  in  some  of  the  States,  are  not  citi- 
zens. But  there  is  nothing  in  these  laws  inconsistent  with  the  citizenship  of  per- 
sons of  color  in  others  of  the  States,  nor  with  their  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Whetlior  much  or  little  weight  should  bo  attached  to  the  particular  phrase- 
ology of  these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not  passed  with  any  direct  reference 
to  this  subject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be,  as  already  indicated,  to  show  that, 
in  the  appreliension  of  their  framers,  color  was  not  a  necessary  qualification  of  citi- 
zonshii).  It  would  be  strange  if  laws  were  found  on  our  statute  book  to  that  effect. 
when,  by  solemn  treaties,  large  bodies  of  Mexican  and  North  American  Indians,  as 
well  AS  free  colored  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  have  been  admitted  to  citizenship  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"  In  the  legislative  debates  which  preceded  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  this  question  was  agitated.  Its  result  is  found  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  of  March  2-5,  1821,  for  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the 
Union."  (See  anfr,  p.  168.)  Afler  reciting  the  facts.  Judge  Curtis  adds: — "  It  is 
true,  that  neither  tliis  legislative  declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  Missouri,  could  confer  or  take  away  any  privilejje  or  immunity  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  But  it  is  also  true,  that  it  expresses  the  then  conviction  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  that  free  negroes,  as  citizens  of  some  of 
the  States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the 
States." 
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§§  1805, 1806,  are  on  the  consequence  and  efficacy  of  the  clause. 
TTiey  will  be  principally  noticeable  hereinafter,  under  the 
second  inquiry  ;  as  he  does  not  propose  the  question.  Who  are 
citizens  ?  But  his  views  on  that  point  perhaps  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  what  he  here  says.  The  first  of  these  sections  con- 
tains only  an  analysis  of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  is  taken  from  the  Federalist, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  His  original  comment  on  this 
clause  is  in  §  1806 :  "  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids 
all  this  ambiguity  [attributed  to  the  Article  of  Confederation]. 
It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object  is  not  easily 
mistaken.  Connected  with  the  exclusive  power  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  national  government,  it  puts  at  rest  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of  the  Article  of 
Confederation.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  citizens  of  each  State 
were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other  they  could  not  take  or 
hold  real  estate  or  other  privileges  except  as  other  aliens.  Tlie 
intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  them,  if  one  may  so 
say,  a  general  citizenship ;  and  to  communicate  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the  same  State 
would  be  entitled  to  under  like  circumstances."  By  his  allu- 
sion to  naturalization,  and  his  contrasting  these  citizens  with 
"  other  aliens,"  the  author  seems  to  indicate  domicil  and  native 
birth,  or  naturalization,  as  the  only  requisites  of  citizenship. 

§  641.  But,  when  considering  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  under  Art.  III.  sec.  2,  the  same  author  remarks, 
Comm.  (B.  III.  c.  38),  §.1693  :  "The  next  inquiry  growing  out 
of  this  part  of  the  clause  is.  Who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of 
different  States  within  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Are  all  persons 
bom  within  a  State  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwith- 
standing any  change  of  domicil  ?"  Here  the  author  evidently 
assumes  that  citizen  in  this  clause  is  only  equivalent  to  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  having  a  domicil.  But  he  answers 
the  inquiry  by  referring  to  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article — 
"The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satisfactory. 
The  Constitution  having  declared  that  '  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,'  every  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  one 
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State,  and  removes  into  another  with  the  intention  of  taking 
np  his  residency  and  habitaney  there,  becomes  ipso  fadto  a 
citizen  of  the  State  where  he  resides ;  he  then  ceases  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  State  from  whicli  he  has  removed  his  residence. 
Of  course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil,  and 
returns  to  his  native  or  other  State  residence  or  domicil,  he 
re-acquires  the  character  of  the  latter.  What  circnmstances 
shall  constitute  such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil,  is  an 
inquiry  more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or 
municipal  law  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitutional  law." 
In  the  continuation  of  the  section  the  author  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  domicil  as  usually  understood. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  clause  in  the  fourth 
Article  shows  that  the  citizenship  which  depends  upon  domicil 
is  determined  by  the  intention  to  assume  a  residence,  formed 
by  the  citizen  who  removes.  But  if  the  conclusion  here  attrib- 
uted to  the  fourth  Article  is  presented  as  a  complete  answer 
to  the  question — ^Who  are  citizens  of  a  State  ? — arising  under 
the  third  Article,  then  it  is  really  founded  on  an  assumption 
that  citizens  and  native  or  naturalized  inhabitants  having  a 
domicil  would  be  convertible  terms  in  either  Article;  and  the 
circumstonces  determining  domicil  in  a  State  are  then  settled 
by  the  ordinary  juridical  definition.  Tlius  the  author  views 
the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  as  simply  giving  a  right  of 
inter-immigration  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants jnaiive  or  naiu- 
raliztd^  of  each  State.  But  before  attributing  this  consequence 
to  this  clause,  the  value  of  the  term  citizen  in  that  place  should 
have  been  independently  ascertained. 

But  if  citizen  in  this  clause  indicates  one  in  a  condition  of 
privilege  and  immunity  not  necessarily  belonging  to  every 
domiciled  inhabitant  of  a  State,  it  obviously  cannot  be  said 
tliat,  because  those  who  are  citizens  in  this  sense  may  become 
domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  other  State,  as  incident  to  the 
l)rivilcge  and  immunity  of  citizen  in  such  State,  therefore  any 
domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized,  of  a  State,  may 
become  such  in  every  other  State. 

§  042.  Kent's  observations  are,  in  like  manner,  indetermi- 
nate by  not  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word  citizen.    He  says,  2 
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Comm.  71,  that  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  "  applies  only 
to  natural-bom  or  duly  naturalized  citizens."  It  must,  however, 
be  assumed,  as  by  Story,  in  the  remarks  just  cited,  that  here 
"the  citizens  of  each  State"  must  be  persons  who  have  at 
least  a  domicil  in  some  one  State ;  that  while  it  is  admitted 
that  they  must  be  subjects  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  the  fact  of  domicil  in  a  State  is  the  more  essen- 
tial characteristic.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is  the  only 
essential  characteristic  in  the  case  of  native  or  naturalized  in- 
habitants. The  commentator  would,  from  the  sentence  quoted, 
appear  to  hold  the  affirmative.  He  proceeds  to  say :  "  And  if 
they  remove  from  one  State  to  another,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  that  persons  of  the  same  description  are  entitled 
to  in  the  State  to  which  the  removal  is  made  and  to  none  other." 
K  the  words  "  same  description"  refer  to  the  qualitative  words 
"  natural-bom  or  duly  naturalized  citizens,"  then  by  "  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State"  the  commentator  understood  all  domiciled 
inhabitants,  native  or  naturalized.  But,  in  the  next  sentence, 
"  the  qualifications  of  citizens"  are  spoken  of  as  something 
beyond  those  given  by  birth  and  domicil,  and  as  fixed  either 
by  the  "  policy"  of  the  State  of  domicil,  or  by  that  of  the  State 
into  which  the  person  may  remove.  The  author  says :  "  The 
laws  and  usages  of  one  State  cannot  be  permitted  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  citizens  to  be  claimed  and  exercised  in  other 
States  in  contravention  to  tlieir  local  policy."  This  might  be 
construed  to  mean  that  each  State  (in  view  of  persons  entering 
its  limits)  is  to  judge  who  are  "  citizens  of  each  State" — each 
other  State — or  the  persons  intended  by  this  clause.  But  more 
probably  the  author  intended  "  qualifications  of  citizens"  to 
refer  to  the  degree  of  privilege  the  persons  designated  should 
enjoy  in  "  every  other  State"  by  force  of  the  last  part  of  the 
clause.  His  views  on  tliis  point  will  be  considered  hereinafter. 
From  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  his  view  any  domi- 
ciled inhabitant  of  a  State,  native  or  naturalized,  is  included 
under  "  the  citizens  of  each  State"  in  the  fourth  Article,  and 
that,  thereby,  any  such  persons  have  at  least  the  right  to 
remove  to  another  State  and  become  domiciled  inhabitants 
therein. 
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§  64:3.  Tlie  concluBion  of  the  same  author  in  the  note  to  8 
Comm.  256,  is  more  definite  as  to  the  extent  of  this  clause  to 
persons  of  color,  though  his  language  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  defining  the  word  citizen.  After  mentioning  some  of  the 
State  laws  placing  free  blacks  in  an  inferior  condition,  and 
some  which  prohibit  their  immigration,  and  some  authorities 
against  their  being  considered  "  citizens  of  a  State,"  he  re- 
marks :  "  If,  at  common  law,  all  human  beings  bom  within 
the  liegeance  of  the  king,  and  under  the  king's  obedience,  were 
natural-bom  subjects  and  not  aliens,  I  do  not  perceive  why 
this  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  these  United  States,  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  express  constitutional  or  statute  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Blacks,  whether  bom  free  or  in  bondage, 
if  bom  under  the  jurisdiction  and  allegiance  of  the  United 
States,  are  natives  and  not  aliens.  They  are  what  the  common 
law  terms  natural-bom  subjects.  Subjects  and  citizens  are  in 
great  degree  convertible  terms  as  applied  to  natives." 

So  far  as  citizen  is  merely  opposed  to  foreigner  or  alien^ 
natural-horn  subject  and  citizen  are  terms  fully  convertible. 
And  so  the  terms  are  ordinarily  used  in  works  on  intemational 
law.  But  the  question  is,  whether  citizen  is  here  used  in  this 
sense  only,  or  refers  to  that  condition  which  exists  under  the 
internal  law  of  some  one  country.  In  a  sentence  preceding 
the  above  citation,  the  author  remarks :  "  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  question  depends  more  on  a  verbal  than  -on  an  essential 
distinction."  But,  in  law,  words  are  things,  and  words  being 
used  to  determine  essential  relations,  a  verbal  distinction  is  an 
essential  distinction.  When  used  to  discriminate  the  native  or 
naturalized  inhabitants  of  distinct  national  jurisdictions  the 
terms  are  commonly  equivalent.  But  citizen  may  also  be  used 
witliout  exclusive  reference  to  that  distinction,  and  with  regard 
to  internal  laws  establishing  different  conditions  of  privilege 
among  the  domiciled  subjects  of  tlie  state.  Tliis  provision  is 
y wa^i-international  in  efitct  as  between  the  several  States ;  but 
still  it  is  the  law  of  one  nation ;  so  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  persons  are  here  called  citizens  in  reference  to  that 
relation  in  which  they  are  principally  contrasted  with  persons 
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finbject  to  otlier  jurisdictiong,  or  so  called  as  possessing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  privilege  nnder  the  internal  law. 

If  these  terms  are  not  fully  but  only  in  a  degree  "  convert- 
ible^'*  the  question  occurs  as  to  degree  in  this  instance.  The 
next  sesntenec  in  Kent's  note  shows  that  the  diflferent  uses  of 
the  word  are  to  be  determined  by  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands, — "  And  though  the  term  citizen  seems  to  be  appropriate 
to  republican  freemen,  yet  we  are  all,  equally  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries,  mbjecta  ;  for  we  are  all  bound  by  alle- 
giance and  subjection  to  the  government  and  law  of  the  land.* 
The  privilege  of  voting,  and  the  legal  capacity  for  office,  are 
not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  citizen, — ^for  women  are  citi- 
zens without  either,  and  free  people  of  color  may  enjoy  the 
one,  and  may  acquire,  and  hold,  and  devise,  and  transmit  by 
hereditary  descent,  real  and  personal  estates." 

From  the  remainder  of  the  note,  Kent's  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that,  though  citizen  is  not  here  simply  equivalent  to 
svhjecty  the  only  distinction  between  those  domiciled  inhabi- 
tants, native  or  naturalized,  who  are  citizens,  and  those  who 
are  not,  is  in  the  quality  of  free  as  opposed  to  bond  condition.' 

§  644.  An  examination,  independent  of  authority,  will  here 
be  attempted,  of  the  question  arising  under  the  first  part  of 
the  clause. 

What  is  the  personal  extent  of  the  terms,  t?ie  citizens  of 
each  State  t  or  who  are  the  persons  thereby  intended  ? 

Assuming,  on  the  reasons  and  authorities  already  pre- 
sented, that  only  those  persons  can  be  intended  who  are  inhab- 
itants of  a  State,  native  or  naturalized  under  an  act  of  Con- 


Tlie  first  inquiry  is — whether  all  such  persons  are  included 
in  the  descriptive  terms,  or  whether  they  refer  to  a  portion 
standing  in  a  certain  privileged  relation  toward  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  ? 

If  the  latter  is  the  true  conclusion, 

A  second  inquiry  is — whether  the  possession  of  the  char- 

'  Compare  anU^  p.  271,  note. 

*  So  far  as  Kent  and  Story  express  an  opinion,  they  support  that  interpreta- 
tion of  citizen  in  the  third  Article,  which  was  hereinbefore  maintained,  Vol.  I., 
p.  436. 

•  AnU,  p.  277. 
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acter  of  citizen  of  a  State  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  State 
of  domicil,  or  depends  on  some  national  or  common  standard? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  subject  both  to 
the  powers  held  by  the  national  government  and  to  those  held 
by  the  several  State  in  which  they  may  be  domiciled,  Bnt 
the  persons  here  indicated  by  the  terms,  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State,"  are  called  citizens  of,  and  in  respect  to,  the  State  of 
which  they  are  domiciled  inhabitants,  not  in  respect  to  that 
national  sovereignty  in  reference  to  which,  also,  they  have  a 
domicil,  and  to  whose  authority,  in  the  same  State,  they  are 
also  at  the  same  time  subject,  though  in  different  relations. 
This  construction  the  phraseology  and  the  whole  connection 
seem  obviously  to  require.*  Now  the  question  is, — whether 
the  persons  to  be  recognized  are  determined  solely  by  the 
juridical  act  of  the  State  of  domicil,  or  whether  there  is 
some  common  limitation  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  words 
so  that,  even  though  the  persons  are  called  citizens  of  a 
State  in  a  relation  towards  that  State,  the  possession  of  the 
character  of  citizen  of  such  State,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  other  States  under  this  provision,  is  not  altogether 
dependent  on*  the  will  of  such  several  State  ?  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  terms  here  -used  to  express  the  com- 
mon intent  of  the  parties,  must  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  anterior  use  of  such  terms  by  the  same  parties ;  that  the 
same  rule  applies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  legislation  of  any 
one  state,  in  which  case  it  derives  its  authority  from  the  single 
authority  of  such  state,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  to  the 
Constitution  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  integral  people ;  but 
that,  in  its  present  application,  the  force  of  the  rule  is  ascribed 
to  that  usage  of  nations  in  their  reciprocal  action  which  origi- 
nates "  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations."* 

This  former  use  of  words  by  the  constituent  parties  can 
only  be  found  in  the  enunciation  of  law  which  had  had  inter- 
national effect  among  the  States  and  colonies.    But  whether 


*  This  Bcems  to  be  recognized  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose 
opinions  in  Dred  Scott's  cose  have  ocen  cited,  in  the  commencement  of  their 
inquiry,  though  they  all  lose  sight  of  it  in  their  reasonings. 

'  Ante,  Ch.  xz. 
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tlie  law  which  had  this  effect  rested  on  the  authority  of  the 
empire  or  nation  and  had  a  national  extent,  or  rested  on  the 
several  authority  of  a  colony  or  a  State  and  had  only  local 
extent,  it  must  in  a  great  degree  have  been  identified  with  the 
international  usage  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  use  of  terms 
by  the  constituent  parties,  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  is 
therefore  in  a  great  degree  identified  with  the  use  of  such  terms 
in  the  general  international  law  of  civilized  nations. 

§  645.  The  mecming  of  the  term  citizen  (the  subject  of  the 
first  inquiry  above  stated)  must  be  supposed  to  be  one  received 
in  the  several  States,  since  the  mere  signification  of  terms  must 
be  supposed  to  be  one  commonly  known  to  all  the  constituting 
parties.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  for  any  similar  reason, 
the  personal  extent  of  the  term  in  this  clause  (the  subject  of 
the  second  inquiry),  though  with  that  extent  the  term  is  used 
in  expressing  a  common  rule  of  action,  should  be  one  adopted 
by  each  State,  or  even  by  any  one  State,  in  its  several  juridical 
action.' 

The  various  possible  meanings  of  citizen  in  this  clause  have 
been  indicated  with  reference  to  those  definitions  or  funda- 
mental relations  which  make  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations.'  If  the  ordinary  juridical  use  of  the  term  by  the  de- 
claring party  or  parties,  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  had  not  been  suflSciently  uniform  to  indicate  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  the  term  in  this  case,  reference  must  be  had 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations  in  similar  international 
relations  to  determine  the  particular  meaning  here  intended. 

If  the  term  citizen  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, native  or  naturalized,  under  a  law  of  Congress,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  controversy  as  to  its  personal  extent ;  for  the 
facts  constituting  domicil  are  so  settled  in  the  national  recog- 
nition of  civilized  nations  that  they  must  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same  in  the  local  law  of  every  several  jurisdiction  within 
the  United  States. 

^  So  thoagh  "  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens/  in  the  last  part  of  the 
cUose.  are  received  by  the  constituent  parties  as  a  measure  of  franchises  in  a  com- 
moo  rule,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  standard  of  citizenship,  as  a  condition  of 
privilege  and  immunity,  should  be  that  adopted  in  tlie  internal  law  of  each  State 
or  of  any  State. 

•^iU€,§§  627-681. 

VOL.  n. — 21 
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But  if  the  term  is  taken  in  the  enlarged  sense,  witih  limited 
personal  application,  having  different  personal  extent  in  differ- 
ent States,  it  seems  necessary  to  interpret  the  whole  clause,  as 
above  supposed,  with  reference  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
nations  in  applying  statutes  or  compacts  affecting  private  per- 
sons in  international  relations  like  those  contemplated  in  this 
provision,  in  order  to  determine  the  personal  extent  of  the 
word  in  this  clause ;  that  is,  whether  each  State  is  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  word,  as  applicable  to  its  own  domiciled 
inhabitants,  or  whether  there  is  a  national  or  common  stand- 
ard of  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  criterion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  other  than  their  anterior  ordinary  juridical  use  by  the 
same  parties,  which,  under  rules  of  interpretation  or  construc- 
tion, may  be  resorted  to  in  either  of  these  inquiries  (i.  e.,  1,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  2,  as  to  its  personal  extent) ;  that 
criterion  is  the  same  in  either  instance,  viz. :  the  juridical  prac- 
tice of  nations  in  allowing  or  disallowing  within  their  several 
jurisdictions  the  rights  and  privileges  attributed  to  alien  per- 
sons under  the  law  of  their  domicil. 

§  646.  The  possession  of  that  degree  of  civil  privilege  which 
constitutes  the  citizen,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  and  of  its  cog- 
nates in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  term  mbject^  is  de- 
termined by  the  internal  law  of  some  one  state*  and,  except 
as  identified  with  the  term  e^ibject,  the  word  citizen  is  not  now 
a  term  employed  in  the  international  law.  An  international 
recognition  of  distinctive  conditions  of  civil  privilege  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic and  empire.  Admitting  that  no  international  law,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  an  ascertained  code  of  imperfect  sanction  for 
independent  nations,  could  have  been  recognized  under  tlie 
Roman  empire,'  still  a  jwa«i-international  private  law,  being 

'  Ante,  §  627. 

'  Ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  The  reasons  for  commencing  on  Inquiry  of  this  sort  bj 
referrinp:  to  the  Roman  law,  have  been  explained.  Vol.  I.  p.  144.  That  law  u 
often  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  the  modern  international  public  law.  See  1  Kent* • 
Comm.  7.  But  it  is  so  only  by  being  an  exponent  of  universal  jurispnidenee.  S«« 
H.  S.  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (London,  1861),  p.  101,  and  the  whole  4th  chapter  of 
that  work. 
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law  in  the  strict  sense  with  international  effect,  must  at  one 
time  have  existed,  and  must  have  been  shown  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  personal  laws,  so  called,  or  in  the  personal  extent  given 
to  the  laws  of  an  alien's  domicil  determining  his  status  or  con- 
dition.* The  various  degrees  of  civil  privilege  ascribed  to  per- 
sons domiciled  in  Rome  itself,  distinguishing  them  as  cives 
Roman!,  Latini,  perigrini,  libertini,  &c.,  would  necessarily  be 
recogni:?ed  in  the  colonies  and  provinces,  where  similar  dis- 
tinctions must  also  have  existed  which  had  in  some  degree  a 
similar  international  recognition  throughout  the  empire.  The 
character  of  citizen,  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  implies 
the  possession  of  privileges  not  necessarily  incident  to  the 
character  of  free  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  free  condition,  must 
have  been  thus  internationally  recognized  for  a  long  period 
under  the  Roman  dominion."  At  this  time  the  distinction  be- 
tween citizens  and  svhjects  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
international  law,  but  continued  to  become  less  marked,  until 
the  peculiar  character  of  citizenship,  in  distinction  from  the 
condition  of  subject,  became  lost  under  Justinian,  after  which 
time  no  differences  of  civil  condition  were  maintained  under 
the  private  international  law,  except  in  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  conditions  of  personal  freedom  and  of  personal  or  chat- 
tel slavery.' 

When  the  feudal  system  had  brought  new  forms  of  civil 
life  in  place  of  those  which  had  existed  under  the  declining 
empire,  a  new  class  of  personal  distinctions,  congenital  with 
the  relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  freeman  and  villain  became 
known  under  the  various  municipal  (internal)  laws  of  Europe, 
and  later,  in  the  mediaeval  period,  citizenship  again  became  a 
condition  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  simple  subject.  It 
consisted  then,  as  in  the  Roman  law  at  first,  in  the  possession 
of  franchises  of  a  local  character.  The  various  conditions  of 
vassalage  were  the  incidents  of  relations  of  persons  to  other  per- 
sons in  respect  to  particular  things  and  places,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  continued  under  other  jurisdictions.  The  condition  of  a 
dtijcen  or  burgher  was  exhibited  in  relations  which  could  exist 

« AnU,  §  107. 

*  See  CoUnia,  Owitas,  Provineia,  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Antiquities. 

*AnU,  §  206,  and  notes. 
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only  in  particular  places  and  spheres  of  action.  Except  under 
that  limited  application  of  the  ancient  jns  gentium  which  ob- 
tained in  respect  to  the  native  races  of  Africa  and  America, 
no  status  or  personal  condition,  not  included  under  the  rela- 
tions of  family,  was  internationally  supported  by  universal 
jurisprudence/  But,  even  when  international  private  law  ex- 
isted only  in  some  usages  of  commercial  intercourse  and  in 
some  of  the  rules  of  chivalry,  there  was  yet  a  very  general 
international  recognition  of  all  the  feudal  conditions,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  consist  in  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons  in 
respect  to  land  or  the  products  of  land.* 

It  would  seem  that  at  an  early  period  of  modem  European 
history,  aliens  to  the  forum  were  so  far  distinguished  in  condi- 
tion according  to  the  laws  of  their  domicil  as  to  induce  writers 
on  this  subject  at  a  later  period  to  declare,  as  a  rule  of  custom- 
ary law  derived  a  j[?^*^moW  from  the  anterior  juridical  prac- 
tice of  European  states,  that  personal  laws,  including  laws  of 
status,  were  to  be  everywhere  internationally  recognized. 

That  proposition  has  not  herein  been  recognized  as  a  proper 
statement  of  the  principle  regulating,  as  between  independent 
nations,  the  extension  of  laws  affecting  pereonal  condition.' 
Yet  the  fact  of  its  having  obtained  currency  sufficiently 
proves  that,  while  the  internal  law  of  the  several  countries  of 
western  Europe  supported  marked  distinctions  in  personal 
privilege,  and  while  the  possession  of  those  civil  rights  which 
constitute  citizenship,  in  the  enlarged  sense,  was  not  under 
those  laws  attributed  to  all  domiciled  persons,  nor  even  to  all 
who  enjoyed  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  there  was  at  the 
game  time  an  international  discrimination  of  persons  before 
domiciled  in  other  countries,  as  possessing  or  not  possessing 
those  rights  which  constitute  the  condition  of  a  citizen  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  condition  of  the  subject. 

It  might  then  be  inferred  that  the  term  citizen^  if  employed 

>  Ante,  §§  167,  168. 

*  Wildraan's  Interoational  Law,  3.  The  author,  after  distinguishing  the  Um  9f 
naXiofw  of  the  Romans  as  being  universal  jurisprudence,  says : — "  In  the  sum 
sense  the  feudal  system  has  been  designated  the  law  of  nations  of  the  Western 
World,"  I.  e.,  western  Europe.  The  Danish  Laws  of  Christian  V.  B.  3,  o.  2,  a.  S, 
declares  "  foreign  nobles  to  enjoy  the  priyileees  of  Danish  nobUlty." 
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at  that  time  in  statutes  or  treaties,  was  to  be  interpreted  either 
in  the  sense  of  svhject  or  in  the  enlarged  sense,  according  to 
the  anterior  prevalence  of  personal  distinctions  in  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  under  the  juridical  power  of  the 
constituent  or  legislating  party  or  parties.  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  used  with  reference  to  aliens  in  the  several  legislation 
of  any  one  state,  it  could  not  be  equivalent  to  the  term  subject; 
if  such  state  had  before,  either  by  positive  legislation  or  un- 
written law,  discriminated  between  alien  persons  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  rights  which  constitute  citizenship  as  con- 
trasted with  simple  subjection,  and  that,  as  between  countries 
which  had  before  maintained  such  distinctions  in  their  respec- 
tive laws,  the  term,  in  a  compact,  would  not  be  synonymous 
with  domiciled  subject,  native  or  naturalized,  until  each  state 
had  so  extended  the  possession  of  civil  rights  among  its  dom- 
iciled inhabitants  that  in  its  internal  law  citizen  and  mbject 
were  convertible  terms.  While  personal  laws  were  distinguish- 
able in  the  internal  jurisprudence  of  a  country ;  while  men 
were  distinguished  in  it  as  persons  and  as  property,  or  as  lords 
and  vassals,  or  as  freemen  and  bondmen,  or  as  freemen  by  the 
public  and  private  law,  having  civil  or  political  and  civil  fran- 
chises, and  men  of  free  condition  liable  in  a  different  degree 
to  personal  disabilities  under  the  private  law,  whose  rights 
had  no  guarantee  in  the  public  law  of  the  state  (supposing  the 
state  to  be  republican  in  constitution),  citizen  and  svhject  would 
not  be  equivalent  and  convertible  terms  in  its  separate  legisla- 
tion, whether  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  or  aliens — persons  be- 
fore domiciled  in  other  jurisdictions — were  intended.  So,  in 
the  joint  or  reciprocal  legislation  of  two  or  more  states  which 
had  before  admitted  such  a  distinction  of  conditions  under 
their  respective  laws,  the  term  citizen  would  judicially  be  held 
to  apply,  at  the  farthest,  only  to  those  subjects  of  either  who 
by  the  law  of  their  domicil  were  invested  with  those  privileges 
and  immunities  which  by  that  law  might  constitute  citizen- 
ship in  the  sense  of  a  condition  of  civil  franchise  beyond  that 
necessarily  incident  to  the  condition  of  a  subject. 

§  647.  Citizenship,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed in  any  forum  of  jurisdiction  to  alien  persons  without 
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recognizing  the  lai^  of  their  domicil  as  the  juridical  source 
from  which  that  condition  of  privilege  proceeds.  It  must,  for 
the  greater  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  pariicylm*  ImOy 
jus  proprium  of  some  one  country.*  But  it  might,  in  some  of 
its  incidents,  be  founded  on  principles  more  generally  recog^ 
nized,  and  distinctions  among  natural  persons,  as  capable  or 
not  capable  of  such  citizenship,  might  be  attributed  to  univer- 
sal jurisprudence.  When  various  degrees  of  civil  privilege 
were  internationally  recognized  in  the  different  provinces  under 
Eoman  dominion,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  central  or  imperial 
legislative  authority  rather  than  to  that  of  some  country  or 
province  in  which  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  attributed 
had  a  domicil.  They  had,  in  this,  something  of  the  character 
of  conditions  resting  on  the  jus  gentium.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  liability  or  capacity  of  persons  of  the 
negro  and  other  races  to  chattel  slavery  had  been  ascribed  to 
universal  jurisprudence,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  in  another 
chapter,  that  the  attribution  to  such  persons  of  a  disability  or 
inferiority  as  compared  with  others  in  respect  to  civil  rights 
and  privileges,  might,  by  its  general  recognition,  have  acquired 
the  same  character.* 

The  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  may  take  effect 
as  private  law — that  is,  establish  relations  between  private  per- 
sons. But  since  such  principles  form  the  only  standard  of 
natural  reason  to  which  nations  can  refer  as  to  a  law  of  exter- 
nal authority,  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  understood 
in  international  compacts  affecting  relations  of  private  persons, 
and  therefore  they  will  apply  to  the  construction  of  such  com- 
pacts, when  not  definitely  rejected  by  express  provision. 

The  personal  distinction  between  the  negro  and  Indian 
races  and  the  European  or  white  is  the  most  marked  of  any 
that  have  affected  the  possession  of  civil  rights  under  the  jurid- 
ical power  of  civilized  nations.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
in  many  different  jurisdictions  it  has  been  recognized  in  laws 
limiting  the  admission  of  aliens  to  political  and  civil  righta. 
Tliis  distinction  has  been  principally  operative  in  the  intema- 

MfUe,  §102.  *  Ante,%Z%1. 
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tional  relations  of  Europeans  since  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  local  laws  of  the  new  states  founded  there  by  them. 
But  a  similar  distinction  restricting  persons  of  other  races  in 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  franchises  may  be  found  in 
the  laws  of  European  countries.  The  disabilities  of  persons  of 
Hebrew  race  who  adhered  to  their  ancient  creed,  and  of  per- 
sons of  the  race  called,  in  English,  the  Gipsy,  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  law  of  every  European  nation.*  Their  status  of 
civil  disability  may  be  said,  from  its  general  enforcement,  to 
have  been  a  doctrine  of  the  jub  gentvwm  for  those  countries 
since  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  between 
European  states,  they  would  have  been  judicially  held  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  to  modify  the  personal  extent  of 
the  term  citizen  or  any  other  which  might  have  been  used  in 
an  international  compact  to  indicate  persons  who,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  were  to  be 
recognized  not  merely  as  subjects  of  the  other  party  but  as 
subjects  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil  privilege,  and  that 
any  such  state  would  not  have  hesitated  to  discriminate  the 
subjects  of  another  according  to  these  distinctions  of  race ; 
although  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  those  before  subject  to 
these  disabilities  had  been  fully  emancipated  and  vested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  incident  to  citizenship  in  the  enlarged 
sense.  At  least,  while  these  disabilities  continued  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  internal  law  of  either  state  in  the  case  of  its  dom- 
iciled subjects  being  of  those  races,  the  personal  distinctions 
which  had  formerly  been  of  universal  prevalence  would  have 
been  applied  by  such  state  to  interpret  a  treaty  which  should 
refer  to  a  class  of  the  subjects  of  each  as  persons  who,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  were  to  be  recognized  not  merely 
as  subjects  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  domiciled,  but  as 
persons  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil  privilege. 

'  The  first  article  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1724,  commonly  known  as  the 
Code  Noir  of  Louisiana,  decrees  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from  the  colony ;  all  the 
other  articles  relate  to  negroes  and  slaves.  In  Wells  v.  Williams,  1  Ld.  Raymond 
2S2: — **  A  Jew  may  sue  at  this  day ;  but  heretofore  they  could  not,  for  they  were 
looked  upon  as  enemies."*  (Cited  arguendo  in  Shaw  v.  Brown,  86  Mississippi,  299.) 
MoUoy  De  Jure  Maritimo  (1744),  B.  III.  c.  6 ;  of  the  Jevoi,  In  Prussia,  Jews  are, 
or  were  recently,  excepted  in  the  law  of  naturaWtion.  1  Phillimore's  Inl  Law, 
S52. 
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§  648.  These  eonsideriitioiis  may  justify  the  conclusion  that 
both  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  citizens  of  each 
State  in  this  clause,  and  also  the  personal  extent  of  the  designa- 
tion, if  it  is  taken  to  indicate  inhabitants  of  a  State  who  enjoy 
a  particular  degree  of  civil  privilege,  it  may  be  construed  with 
reference  to  the  anterior  action  of  the  constituent  parties  in  dis- 
criminating between  foreign  and  domestic  aliens  in  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  franchises  according  to  personal  distinc- 
tions, having  herein  special  regard  to  those  which  may  have 
been  judicially  attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

§  649.  The  law,  having  international  effect,  which  resulted 
from  the  juridical  action  of  those  who  preceded  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution,  has  been  shown  to  have  been  in  part  a  na- 
tional law,  resting  on  a  national  authority,  having  a  qtHiei-ui' 
temational  extent,  and  partly  local  law,  resting  on  the  several 
authority  of  a  colony.  So  far  as  the  rights  which  the  common 
law  attributed  to  the  subject  of  European  race  in  America 
were  such  as  constituted  the  civil  franchises  of  a  citizen  (and 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  such,  if  the  British-bom  sub- 
ject was  a  citizen  independently  of  any  political  qualifications), 
the  condition  of  a  citizen  was  recognized,  as  a  superior  condi- 
tion to  that  of  a  simple  subject  of  the  British  empire,  under 
the  law  having  ji/^m-international  effect  in  the  several  juris- 
dictions of  which  it  was  composed. 

K  the  political  franchises  of  any  subjects  of  the  empire 
were  sustained  by  the  law  of  national  authority  and  qimsi-ixi' 
temational  effect,  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  also 
held  their  civil  privileges  under  the  law  of  the  same  authority 
and  effect. 

K  similar  rights  were  in  any  several  jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
pire attributed  to  any  other  persons,  on  appearing  therein  as 
aliens,  it  was  under  a  law  of  local  authority. 

Civil  citizenship,  then,  if  not  sustained  by  the  common  law 
of  England  operating  with  personal  extent,  was  dependent  for 
its  international  recognition  on  the  several  juridical  will  of 
each  colony  or  separate  jurisdiction.  Whether  citizenship,  as 
the  condition  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  was  or  was  not,  in 
every  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  exclusivelj 
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by  pereoDB  of  European  race,  it  appears  that,  if  enjoyed  in 
any  one  snch  jurisdiction  by  a  domiciled  inhabitant  of  negro 
OP  Indian  race,  it  had  no  recognition  in  any  other  such  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  law  of  national  authority  and  extent,  and  that 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  its  having  been  definitely  re- 
cognized in  any  colony  in  the  case  of  persons  of  those  races 
who  might  have  enjoyed  citizenship  in  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion/ 

It  does  not  appear  that  during  the  colonial  period  JSritish 
mbject  and  British  citizen  were  equivalent  terms  in  juridical 
use  in  any  part  of  the  empire ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  British 
islands  in  speaking  of  British  subjects  actually  within  the 
limits  of.  the  four  seas. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  political 
events  accompanying  the  Kovolution  and  preceding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution  to  change  the  anterior  personal 
condition  under  private  law  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  States,  or  at  least  nothing  to  alter  the  relative  territo- 
rial or  personal  extent  of  antecedent  laws,  since  the  power  of 
the  States  over  the  condition  of  private  persons  rather  became 
thereby  more  isolated  and  independent  in  those  relations  which 
depend  on  private  law,*  and  it  has  been  seen  from  the  course  of 
l^islation  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  former  laws  of  personal  condition  continued  to  exist 
with  very  little  change,  in  all  the  States  during  that  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  In  these 
States  the  ancient  distinction  between  their  domiciled  inhab- 
itants in  respect  to  capacity  for  civil  and  political  rights  may 
have  been  partially  or  even  altogether  abolished  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  may  be  that  no  distinction 
would  have  been  made  between  aliens  of  different  races  in 
resj>ect  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizenship.  But  a  recent  abandonment  of  the  distinction  in 
the  law  of  one  or  two  States  would  hardly  have  the  effect  of 
altering  the  significancy  of  words  in  an  international  compact, 

'  AnU,  §§'826,  827.  >  AnU,  §§  488-488. 
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and  that  too  while,  in  all  the  States,  social  discriminations  main- 
tained the  spirit  of  the  former  legal  distinction. 

§  650.  If  then  the  anterior  juridical  action  of  the  constitu- 
ent parties  may  be  referred  to,  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  used,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  persons  de- 
signated "  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  in  this  clause  of  the  fourth 
Article,*  are  not  all  who  under  the  internal  law  of  a  State  pos- 
sess the  rights  of  citizenship,  even  in  the  sense  of  a  condition  of 
privilege  superior  to  that  of  simple  domiciled  inhabitant  native 
or  naturalized  under  a  law  of  Congress,  but  that  the  extent  of 
the  term  must  be  confined  to  free  persons  of  the  European  or 
white  race. 

§  651.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  attempted  to  in- 
terpret the  several  terms^  the  meaning  of  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  former  juridical  action  of  the  constituent  parties 
and  their  political  predecessors. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  this  from  canstrtt- 
ing  the  whole  enactment  by  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  this 
particular  instance,  or  by  ascertaining  the  spirit  and  reason  of 
this  provision,  irrespectively  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
words  themselves  when  interpreted  or  construed  as  above  at- 
tempted. 

If  such  distinction  can  be  made,  it  seems  that  such  inten- 
tion, or  such  spirit  and  reason,  can  only  be  known  by  other  acts 
of  tlic  same  parties  or  their  representatives  which  are  more 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  this  provision  and  have  a  more 
direct  connection  with  the  relations  which  are  its  subject  mat- 
ter than  was  that  general  course  of  juridical  action  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  a  means  of  interpreting  or  constru- 
ing the  words  here  employed. 

'  The  conclusion  here  presented  is  supposed  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  tht 
opinion  that,  in  the  third  Article,  cUixen  of  a  State,  means  simply  a  legal  penOB, 
native  or  naturalized,  domiciled  in  some  State.  (Ante,  ^  872.)  It  is  not  a  received 
principle  that  a  word  occurring  in  different  places  in  the  same  instrument  \%  al- 
ways to  be  underatood  in  the  same  sense.  Story,  in  his  rules  of  interpreting  tke 
Constitution,  Comm.  g  464,  says: — "  It  is  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  or  interpreta> 
tion  to  construe  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  same 
Instrument."  The  whole  section  is  important  in  these  inquiries.  Vatt^l,  L.  it,  c. 
17,  §281 : — "  We  are  to  take  expressions  which  are  susceptible  of  different  figni- 
ficauons,  in  each  article,  according  as  the  subject  reqnires--jpro  subrtrata  mato- 
ri»— «a  the  mMt«n  of  the  art  say."  Lieber't  Herm.  119:— "We  are  by  no  ment 
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It  is  very  obvions  that  the  intention  of  a  lawgiver  or  tht 
reason  and  spirit  of  his  enactments  will  always  be  differently 
understood  accordipg  to  different  preconceived  views  in  the 
minds  of  the  inquirers  as  to  what  that  intention  or  reason  and 
spirit  ought  to  have  been.' 

Among  the  indications  of  the  intention  of  the  legislator  in 
any  particular  enactment,  must  be  the  previous  action  of  the 
same  legislator  in  reference  to  the  same  topic  of  law  or  similar 
relations.' 

§  652.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  rested  on  a 
sovereignty  identical  in  its  ultimate  basis,  if  not  in  its  political 
form,'  with  that  by  which  the  Constitution  was  established, 
contain  a  provision  concerning  this  same  international  relation* 
between  the  States  and  their  respective  inhabitants,  the  word- 
ing of  which  is  essentially  different.  The  provision,  which  is 
in  the  fourth  Article,  has  been  already  quoted. •  From  the  use 
of  the  adjective  "  free,"  in  connection  with  "  inhabitants"  and 
"citizens"  in  the  first  proposition  contained  in  this  Article,  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  distinction,  in  respect  to  international 
privilege,  intended  was  founded  on  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  personal  freedom ;  that  while  all  free  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  a  State,  paupers,  &c.,  excepted,  were  to  possess 
the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  whatever  these 
might  have  been,  "the  people"  generally,  meaning  all  the 
domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  State,  should  have  a  distinct  degree 
of  this  international  privilege  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  "  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States."' 

bound  to  take  an  ambignons  word  in  that  meanine  in  whicb  it  may  occur  in  another 
paasaee  of  the  same  text ;  for  words,  as  it  is  weU  known,  haye  different  meanings 
m  di&rent  contexts."    The  question  occurs,  indeed.  Is  the  word  ambiguous  ? 
'  Lieber^B  Hermeneutics,  127. 

•  This  may  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  that  interpretation  of  the  terms 
firom  the  former  juridical  action  of  the  parties  which  has  herein  been  already 
attempted.  The  construction  now  tried  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  compar- 
laoii  of  the  effect  of  the  words  of  the  enactment  whose  meaning  is  in  question  (as 
thai  eflfect  has  been  understood  by  interpretation)  with  the  effect  of  words  of 
enactments  in  pari  materia  (as  that  effect  may  be  understood  by  interpretation). 

•  AnU,  §  846.  *  Ante,  %  486.  •  Ante,  p.  3,  note. 

•  Compare  Curtis,  J.,  19  How.  676,  and  Ch.  J.  Taney,  ib.  418,  ante,  pp.  802,  208. 
Judge  Taney  says,  "  It  is  very  clear  that,  according  to  their  accepted  mean      n 
tliat  day»  Hht  words  '  free  inhabitants,'  notwithstanding  their  generality,  did  not 
iaflfaida  ike  Afrkaa  race,  whether  free  or  not ;  for  the  fifth  wctioii  of  the  ninth 
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•  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  notice  that  aliens  maj 
either  appear  within  the  forum  as  persons  proposing  to  assune 
the  condition  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  rfelinquishing  thereby 
any  claim  to  the  continuance  of  a  class  of  rights  held  by  them 
imder  the  local  law  of  their  former  domicil  which  they  might 
have  retained  in  the  forum  had  they  appeared  therein  as  tem- 
porary residents ;  or  they  may  appear  in  this  latter  character, 
claiming,  by  international  law  and  as  aliens  to  the  forum,  rights 
conferred  by  the  law  of  a  country  they  have  temporarily  left, 
and  in  which  they  have  still  their  domicil. 

The  domiciled  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  several  States  may 
appear  within  the  territory  of  another  State  in  either  of  these 
characters.  Perhaps  this  Article  of  Confederation  is  to  be 
read  in  view  of  this  distinction,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
was  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  and 
the  intention  was  to  discriminate  in  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  States  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  one 
State ;  so  that  while  to  each  of  "  the  free  inhabitants,**  whether 
white  or  black,  the  right  was  secured  of  becoming  at  least  a 
domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  State,  slaves  could  only  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  as  aliens ;  while  their  permanent  location  in 
the  State  into  which  they  should  come  or  be  brought  would 
depend  upon  tlie  subsequent  determination  of  such  State,  un- 
trammeled  by  this  provision.* 

Article  proyldes  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  '  to  agree  upon  the  number 
of  the  land  forces  to  be  raised,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  iti 
quota  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State,'"  ifec  The 
only  inference,  in  most  minds,  from  the  use  of  "free  inhabitants"  in  one  place,  and 
"  white  inhabitants  "  in  another,  would  be  that  the  first  terra  would  include  inhabit- 
ants not  white.  But  the  Cliief  Justice  says,  "  Words  could  hardly  haye  been  med 
which  more  strongly  mark  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  aabjeci; 
the  free  and  the  subjugated  races.  The  latter  were  not  even  counted  when  the  in- 
habitants of  a  State  were  to  bo  embodied  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  for  the  mi- 
eral  defence.  And  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a  class  of  pcrsoDBUint 
separated  and  rejected  from  those  who  formed  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  were 
yet  intended  to  be  included  under  the  words  '  free  inhabitants '  in  the  preceding 
Article,  to  whom  privil(^s  and  immunities  were  so  carefully  secured  in  erefj 
State."  This  reasoning,  if  admissible,  is  so  only  in  the  doctrine  of  constmction  by 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  learned  aliunde,  stated  in  the  last  section.  Conpate 
the  Judge's  argument  from  the  militia  laws,  ante,  p.  290,  note. 

*  In  this  view,  the  language  of  this  Article  of  Confederation  is  not  so  inconflltt- 
ent  or  difficult  of  interpretation  as  has  been  suppoaed  in  Letter  No.  42  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, and  by  Judge  Story,  who  adopts  the  language  of  that  letter.  Comm.  §  1S06. 
"  It  was  remarked  by  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  oonfiMion  u  tkb 
language.    Why  the  terms /ne  inhabitant  are  used  in  one  piui  of  tlie  •itidfl./nM 
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If  the  above  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Article  of  Confeder- 
ation, it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  definition  of  the  term 
"  citizen "  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  to  make 
the  effect  of  the  latter  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Article  of  Con- 
federation. For  if  citizens  in  the  Constitution  is  taken  to  be 
equivalent  only  to  free  subject^  or  free  domiciled  inhubitant^ 
it  would  give  to  all  "  the  people  of  each  State,"  free  of  condi- 
tion, the  right  of  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  other 
State,  instead  of  the  mere  right  of  ingress  and  regress  without 
change  of  domicil.  And  if  the  term  in  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  taken  to  express  the  possession  of  a  condition  of  civil  priv- 
ilege beyond  that  implied  in  "  free  inhabitants,**  it  limits  to 
those  particular  persons  who  may  possess  that  condition  even 
the  right  of  ingress  and  regress. 

But  the  mere  change  of  the  terms  used  indicates  a  differ- 
ence of  intention.*  It  may  be  inferred  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  State"  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  "  free  inhabitants"  and  from  "  the  people"  of 
Boc^  State ;  that  not  all  the  free  inhabitants  are  now  to  be 
"  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens 
in  the  several  States,"  nor  are  all  domiciled  inhabitants  now  to 
have  free  ingress  and  regress  without  change  of  domicil,  under 
the  law  of  national  authority  ;  but  that  this  right  of  ingress 
and  regress,  under  that  law,  is  now  limited  to  those  who  may 
also  become  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  State,  and  that  now 
those  who  are  thus  privileged  are  distinguished  not  merely  by 
the  possession  of  personal  freedom,  but  by  the  possession  of  a 
superior  degree  of  civil  privilege  denominated  citizenship, 
whatever  that  may  be  and  by  whatever  standard  or  juridical 
authority  its  personal  extent  is  to  be  determined.  And  whether 
this  extent  is  determined  for  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  each 

di^atma  in  anoUier,  and  people  in  another ;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to 
'  all  privUeges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens/  '  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
eommeroe/  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  construction,  however, 
•earoely  avoidable,  that  those  who  come  under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabU- 
amU  of  a  State,  though  not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled,  in  ^very  other 
State,  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizeiu  of  the  latter,"  <bc. 

>  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  19  How.  419;  ante,  p.  298.  Judge  Curtis  argues,  19  How. 
984,  ante,  p.  812,  note,  on  the  supposition  that  the  intention  must  have  been  on 
Mdi  occanon  the  same. 
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State  by  its  several  standard,  or  by  some  criteria  common  to 
the  constituent  parties,  is  the  question  herein  already  con- 
sidered. 

§  653.  Before  examining  certain  acts  of  national  legislation 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  commentators  on  this  provi- 
sion as  indicating  the  intention  of  the  parties,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  modes  in  which  citizenship,  in  the  sense 
of  a  superior  condition  of  civil  privilege,  may  exist  nnder  that 
division  of  sovereign  power  which  is  found  in  the  United 
States. 

K  citizenship  consists  in  the  possession  of  those  individual 
and  relativcTights  which  in  each  State  depend  on  the  sover- 
eign powers  "  reserved  "  in  the  States  severally,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  negro  or  Indian  inhabitants  may,  by  the  ju- 
ridical will  of  the  State,  be  citizens  within  its  jurisdiction,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  States  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  citizen  of  a  State  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  undoubtedly  this  must  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  true.  Each 
inhabitant  of  a  State,  being  subject  to  a  distributed  sovereignty, 
owes  a  correspondingly  distributed  allegiance,  and  stands  in 
the  relation  of  subject  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  action.  Though  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in 
the  enlarged  sense,  depend  on  the  will  of  the  State  wherein  he 
is  domiciled,  he  is  yet,  while  enjoying  those  rights,  a  citizen 
both  in  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  that  held 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  the  comparative 
national  or  local  extent  of  that  citizenship  must  be  determined 
by  the  distribution,  under  public  law,  of  the  power  to  maintain 
those  privileges  and  immunities  wherein  it  consists.  From  the 
sovereign  nature  of  the  powers  held  by  the  States  severally, 
upon  his  going  into  another  State  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  citizenship  would  continue  or  cease  to  exist  at  the  will  of 
this  latter,  if  there  were  limitation  of  those  powers  in  the 
Constitution.  So  that  although  his  subjection  in  respect  to  the 
national  powers  would  continue,  his  citizenship,  in  the  sense  of 
a  privileged  condition,  would  not  have  a  national  character; 
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being  everywhere  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  State  within 
whose  limits  he  might  be  found.  If  the  rights  incident  to 
citizenship  in  the  enlarged  sense  can  in  any  case  be  maintained 
in  reference  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  they  would,  in  the  instance 
of  those  who  hold  them  under  the  State  law,  be  maintained  by 
the  national  authority,  and  in  relations  with  foreign  govem- 
mentB  such  persons  would  claim  the  rights  belonging  to  cit- 
izenship in  the  enlarged  sense  in  the  character  of  persons  owing 
alliance  to  the  national  authority.  In  this  view,  the  citizen 
of  a  State  may  be  said  to  possess  civil  privileges  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States ;  being,  of  course,  always  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  that  sense  in  which  citizen  and  subject  are 
equivalent  terms  of  international  law.'  But  since  in  each  State 
his  individual  and  relative  rights  would  depend  upon  the  State 
powers,  he  could  not  be  said  to  possess  the  constituent  privi- 
leges of  his  citizenship  under  a  national  law ;  though  his  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  held  by  the  national  government  and  his 
allegiance  to  the  nation  continues  irrespectively  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  several  State  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant. 
The  object  of  this  provision  of  the  fourth  Article  is  to  give 
something  of  national  citizenship  under  a  ^i/o^'-intemational 
law. 

These  distinctions  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  in  deter- 
mining who  are  citizens  under  this  provision  it  is  said,  as  by 
Story,  in  his  Comm.  §  1806 :  "  The  intention  of  this  clause  was 
to  confer  on  them,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship  ;"" 

'  It  k  in  this  sense  only  that  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  StatQ3  can  claim  the  char 
•cter  of  a  citizen  of  the  ifnited  States  in  foreign  countries,  or  that  the  national 
goremment,  in  a  passport,  asks  foreign  governments  to  recognize  any  one  as  snch 
cHisen.  The  refusal  of  the  State  Department  to  giye  the  ordinary  passport  to 
negroes  (spoken  of  by  Judge  Taney,  19  How.  42 1,  as  supported  by  Mr.  Gushing ; 
Imt  I  haye  not  found  any  opinion  on  that  point  in  the  published  Opinions  of  Atty. 
G«b1),  seems  utterly  without  reason  under  any  known  theory  of  international 
Action,  or  to  have  been  dictated  by  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  in  office  to  justify  the 
Sfcales  which  insist  that  negroes  are  not  citizens  within  the  purview  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  fourth  Article.  Mr.  Legare,  4  Op  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen'l  147,  without  dis- 
enaaing  how  far  a  negro  **  may  be  a  citizen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — thai 
Ib,  one  who  enjoys  in  the/ullest  manner  all  the  jura  civitatis  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S."  was  of  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  the  pre-emption  law  of  !  84 1  was 
only  to  exclude  aliens;  that  free  negroes  have  at  least  the  rights  of  denizens^  and 
srs  e^)able  of  all  the  rights  whidi  mere  birth  under  the  ligeance  of  a  countlr 
bestows." 

'  But  this  general  ciiizerUhip  is  a  condition  of  privilege  which  is  the  effect  of 
tills  proylsion.    Judge  Taney  would  have  a  general  citizenship  exist  which  should 
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and  "  every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ipso  facto  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

§  654.  The  terms  of  the  second  and  third  section  of  the  first 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  none  shall  be  eligi- 
ble as  a  Eepresentative  who  has  not  been  "  seven  years  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen,"  nor 
as  Senator  unless  for  nine  years  "  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,"  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  of  the  first  section 
of  the  second  Article,  that  "  no  person  except  a  natural  bom 
citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,"  and  fourteen  years  "a  resident 
within  the  United  States,"  shall  be  eligible  as  President — ^have 
been  referred  to  as  showing  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  the  cit- 
izens of  each  State,"  in  this  clause.  Thus  Judge  Curtis,  in  19 
Howard,  571,  672,*  refers  to  the  last  of  these  with  that  pur- 
pose, arguing  from  it  that  citizen  in  the  fourth  Article  is,  like- 
wise, equivalent  to  free  subject,  native  or  naturalized. 

"  Citizen  of  the  United  States,"  may  well  be  concluded  to 
have  this  meaning  in  these  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  because 
the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  States  are  spoken  of  in  their 
relation  to  the  national  powers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
admit  that  "  citizens  of  each  State  "  means  citizens  in  this  sense 
only;  for,  under  the  powers  held  by  the  States,  citizenship 
may  be  more  than  the  simple  condition  of  free  domiciled 
inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized. 

§  (555.  As  Congress  has  never  legislated  in  reference  to  this  ' 
provision,  there  is  no  legislative  action  which  can  be  referred  to 
as  contemporary  construction  except  the  State  laws  already 
noted.  But  acts  of  Congress,  under  powers  given  by  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  especially  such  as  were  closely  sub- 
sequent to  its  adoption,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  an  index 
of  the  intention  in  this  provision  of  those  from  whom  it  derives 
its  authority,  or  of  its  spirit  and  meaning.    Though,  as  the 

limit  thifl  provision,  and  as  there  is  no  general  condition  of  priyilege  ezoepitkU 
created  by  tbis  claupe,  he  is  obliged  to  invent  one.  See  also  the  note  on  4n48* 
Curtis' 8  argument.   Ante^  p.  308. 

'  This  portion  of  Jadge  Curtis's  argument  was  omitted  in  citing  from  his  opli^oa. 
Ante,  p.  801. 
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validity  of  finch  acts  depends  upon  the  Constitution,  only  such 
acts  can  here  be  referred  to  as  have  been  always  regarded  as 
within  the  powers  of  Congress. 

It  is  on  this  principle  only  that  it  would  be  proper  to  refer 
to  the  naturalization  laws  of  Congress  declaring  who  may  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,*  or  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1803,  To  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  "  no  master  of  a  vessel  or  other 
person  shall  import  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color, 
not  a  native,  a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States ;'"  or  to  the  act  declaring  that  "  every  free,  able-bodied 
white  citizen,"'  may  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  or  the  act  of 
1813,  2  St.  U.  S.  809,  that  it  should  not  "  thereafter  be  lawful 
to  employ,  on  board  of  any  public  or  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  or  persons  except  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  persons  of  color,  natives  of  the  United 
States." 

From  this  last  only  it  might  be  inferred  that  "citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  in  the  public  law  of  the  nation,  means  more 
than  domiciled  inhabitant,  native  or  naturalized.  But  it  is  too 
remote  in  time  to  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  intention  of  the 

»  Jadffe  Taney,  19  Howard,  419,  refers  to  act  of  1793,  which  "confines  the 
right  of  becoming  citizens  '  to  aliens  being  free  white  persons.' "  These  acts  ena- 
ble aMoiifl  to  become  citizens.  But  they  rest  upon  the  power  to  declare  a  tiniform 
mle  of  naturalization.  Therefore,  the  alien  becomes  citizen  only  in  acquiring  the 
diaracter  he  would  have  had  if  born  in  the  United  States.  By  discriminating  the 
wldtM  amima  alUna  as  alone  capable  of  becoming  citizens,  the  act  does  not  de- 
dara  that,  of  native  born  persons,  only  whites  are  citizens ;  even  if  citizen  in  the 
•d  means  more  than  native  or  naturalized  subject.  It  seems  hard  to  deny  that  a 
nagro  bom  in  the  United  States  needs  no  naturalization  to  make  him  a  negro  bom 
in  the  United  States.  But  Judge  Taney,  ib.  420,  thought  it  necessary  to  deny 
duit  Ckmgreas  had  power  to  naturalize  Indians  and  negroes ''  born  in  this  country.'* 
See  amU,  p.  294. 

•  See  Jay's  Inquiry,  41.  Curtis,  J.,  19  How.  687.  Ante,  p.  813,  note.  This  statute 
it  Bofc  cited  bv  Judge  Taney.  The  word  native  is  in  all  probability  used  here  to 
designate  a  slave  bom  in  the  United  States  who  is  brought  back  from  some  foreign 
coortry  to  which  he  had  been  carried. 

■  Judge  Taney,  19  How.  420: — "The  word  tchite  is  evidently  used  to  exclude 
tbe  African  race,  and  the  word  "  ciUzen  "  to  exclude  unnaturalized  foreigners ;  the 
ktter  forming  no  part  of  the  sovereignty,  owing  it  no  allegiance,  and  therefore 
■nder  no  obligation  to  defend  it.  The  African  race,  however,  bom  in  the  coun- 
try, did  owe  ^leeiance  to  the  government,  whether  they  were  slave  or  free ;  but  it 
It  repudiated  and  rejected  from  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  marked  language." 
Moat  pertona  would  think  that  tliis  discrimination  of  white  eitizen*  indicated  that 
llMre  might  be  citizens  of  some  other  complexion.  See  Jay's  Inquiry,  p.  41,  ar- 
going  from  this  and  similar  discriminations. 
TOL.  n. — 22 
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Constitution,  or  even  the  ubub  loqnendi  of  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion/ As  to  the  other  acts,  and  all  similar  enactments,  it  must 
be  objected  that  they  speak  of  citizens  in  a  relation  towards 
the  powers  held  by  the  national  government,  and  therefore  use 
the  word  only  as  equivalent  to  dofnicUed  inhabitant^  fuUive  or 
ndturalized^  Therefore,  they  do  not  indicate  who  is  ciiiBen  of 
a  State,  unless  as  they  may  show  that,  by  the  usus  loquendi, 
citizen  means,  wherever  used  in  the  Constitution,  any  such 
domiciled  inhabitant. 

§  656.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  argument 
of  construction  by  intention  which  can  either  change  or  con- 
firm the  interpretation  already  arrived  at.*  And  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  any  further  construction  will  be  in  all  probability 
nothing  but  construction  according  to  present  views  of  legis- 
lative policy.* 

'  For  which  parpose  it  is  referred  to  by  Judge  Taney,  19  How.  421 ;  mnU,n, 
294;  and  by  Mr.  Wirt,  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gon%  506,  where,  after  arguing  from  th« 
disabilities  of  free  negroes  in  Virginia  that  they  are  not  eitiunt  o/tJu  UwUtd 
States,  he  also  holds  that  those  terms  in  acts  of  Congress  and  the  ConsUtntioB  an 
not  applicable  to  any  free  negroes,  because,  if  they  were,  they  shoqld  be  bdd  lo 
have  the  privUegos  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  other  States  nnder  the  foaih 
Article,  and  be  eligible  even  to  the  Presidency. 

'  Mr.  Brightly,  in  his  Digest,  p.  842,  under  the  act  of  1820,  §4,  declaring  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  punisnable  as  a  prate, 
notes  from  United  States  v.  Darhaud,  as  of  3  Wallace,  Jr.  (not  published): — ^••Cit- 
izenship within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  not  what  may  be  called  cltixeniliip  uf 
domicil,  nor  is  it  such  citizenship  as  has  been  claimed  by  diplomaUe  asaernoii, 
under  our  naturalization  laws,  for  one  who  has  formally  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  without  having  proceeded  further ;  but  it  is  that  citibenahip 
which  has  a  plain,  simple,  every-day  meaning ;  that  unequivocal  relation  between 
every  American  and  his  country  which  binds  him  to  allegiance  and  pledges  to  Um 
protection.*'  So  in  Talbot  v.  Jansen,  8  Dallas,  152,  one  was  held  to  be  a  citiasB 
of  the  United  States  who  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  particular  State. 

Mr.  Westlakc,  an  English  writer,  in  a  recent  work  on  Private  Intemntlonal 
Law,  ^  26,  says: — "  The  American  use  of  the  term  citizen  is  indistincl  A  citiMn- 
ship  of  a  particular  State  is  recognized,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Union ;  and  the  < 


is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  enjoyment  of  full  internal  political  rights,  ao  ai 
to  be  denied  to  persons  of  color,  who,  even  in  many  of  the  free  States,  are  not  snf 
fered  to  hold  office  or  vote  for  public  officers.  But  it  is  only  with  the  dtiMnahip 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  in  this  place  to  do,  and  with  that  In  the  lanest 
sense ;  for  we  are  here  considering  the  distribution  of  men  between  nations  wfikh 
have  a  reco^ized  standing  by  each  others'  side ;  and  all  public  relations  nrs  re- 
served to  the  Union  by  its  Constitution ;  wherefore  a  slave  or  a  person  of  color* 
whatever  his  rights  at  home,  is  internationally  a  member  of  the  oody  csUed  ths 
United  States,  since  that  is  the  government  under  which  he  stands  In  rolstion  to 
foreigners." 

*  Ante,  %  660. 

*  What  may  be  styled  the  argument  a6  incomvenienH  is  not  nnoommoalr  «B- 
ployed  in  cases  wherein  the  rights  of  the  negro  inhabitants  are  oonridersa    U 
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§  657.  It  would  seem  that  a  question  might  hereafter  be 
raised  of  the  capacity  for  citizenship,  in  view  of  this  provision 
of  some,  who  are  neither  of  the  negro  nor  of  the  European 
or  white  race.  Chief  Justice  Taney  said  that  a  person  of  the 
aboriginal  or  Indian  race  who  "  should  leave  his  tribe  or  na- 
tion and  take  up  his  abode  with  the  white  population,  would 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  would  belong 
to  an  emigrant  from  any  other  foreign  people.'"  In  the  same 
place  he  has  said  that  Indians  may  be  naturalized  by  Congress. 
Whether  this  involves  the  proposition  that  no  person  of  the 
Indian  race  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  so  na- 
turalized, may  however  be  doubted.'  If  any  of  that  race  may 
be  such  a  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  a  State,  without  such  natural- 
ization, they  are  probably  such  as  are  no  longer  living  among 
a  tribe  recognized  as  a  corporate  body  either  by  the  national 
government  or  by  the  State  within  whose  limits  they  may  be.* 

The  question  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  persons  bom  in  this 
ooimtry  of  parents  of  some  -^siatic  or  Polynesian  race/ 

Hbbb«  V,  Fcttg,  6  Watts,  659,  560,  the  doctrine — that  the  possession  of  citizenship 
wldch  ia  to  be  recognized  under  this  provision  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
State  of  domidl  only — is  indicated,  thooffh  in  a  singular  manner.  It  is  there  held 
that  a  domiciled  free  negro  cannot  be  a  freeman  or  elector  in  Pennsylvania  {anii, 
f.  It,  n.),  because  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  expect  other  States  to  recog^nize 
nim  aa  a  citizen  in  view  of  this  provision.  But  this  is  not  equal  to  Judf  e  Tanev's 
argidiig  (19  How.  423,  ante,  p.  296)  that  n^roes  cannot  be  citizens  in  ^ew  of  thla 
danae — because,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  entitled  to  its  benefits  I 
'  19  Howard,  404.    Ante,  p.  281,  note. 

*  Tlie  act  of  Congress,  for  the  relief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wisconain 
Territonr,  V.  St.  U.  S.  647,  provides  for  a  division  of  the  tribe  lands,  after  which, 
bj  MC.  7,  they  are  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  all  the 
pcirQ^ges  of  such.  They  are  not  said  in  the  act  to  be  naturalized.  The  question 
haa  been  raised  whether  an  Indian  or  person  of  mixed  blood,  "  retainbg  tribal 
rdatknia/'  can  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  "  citizen  of  the  United 
Sfeatea,"  under  the  Land  laws.  Mr.  Gushing,  in  0^.  July  6,  1856, 1  Op.  of  Atty. 
OmL,  746,  holds  the  negative ;  and  further  (as  in  Op.  of  May  23,  1865,  ib.  175),  that 
A  wtHe  who  may  have  joined  himself  to  a  tribe,  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  U. 
8).  Tlie  pi^>er  is  of  interest,  particularly  as  the  writer  recognizes  the  inevitable 
aegro  as  remotely  interested  in  the  question.  Mr.  Gushing  also  affirms  the  more 
mwral  proposition — *'  In  fine,  no  person  of  the  race  of  the  Indians  is  a  citizen  of 
016  U.  S.  by  right  of  local  birth.  It  is  an  incapacity  of  his  race:"  and  holds  it 
eertain  that  the  "  civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  not  members  of  any  tribe/*' 
iribOy  by  the  Gonstitution  of  Wisconsin  may  vote,  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
flCatm.    Bnt  in  what  sense,  then,  were  the  Stockbridge  Indians  made  citizens  ? 

*  In  respect  to  a  State  in  which  they  may  live,  Indians,  whether  they  are 
meoibere  of  a  tribe  or  not,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  tutd- 
ag«L    8  Kent's  Gomm.  73»  and  cases. 

*  So  if  naturalization,  under  the  pesent  law  of  Gongress,  limiting  it  to  "  free 
vUle  persona/'  were  clidmed  for  aliens  of  those  races  or  of  the  negro  races,  or 
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In  view  of  any  limitation  of  the  terms  "  citizens  of  each 
State"  by  physiological  distinctions,  it  may  become  necessary, 
as  in  cases  of  persons  known  to  be  of  mixed  race,  for  the  judi- 
ciary to  determine  how  persons  of  the  white,  or  "  citizen  race," 
may  be  discriminated  from  the  negro  or  other  incapacitated 
races.  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  would  appear  that  the 
rule  could  not  be  taken  either  by  a  State  or  national  tribunal 
from  the  law  of  the  particular  State  in  which  the  question 
might  arise/  It  would  appear,  too,  that  as  the  question  is  of 
the  extent  of  a  term  in  the  Constitution,  it  would  not  be  com- 
petent for  the  national  legislature  to  fix  uj^on  a  criterion  to  be 
used  by  the  national  judiciary.  The  national  courts  would  be 
obliged  to  discover  a  common-law  discrimination.  Tliey  would 
probably  be  justified  in  deducing  it  from  a  comparison  of  the 
standards  which  have  been  followed  by  the  States,  especially 
by  the  older  ones.' 

§  658.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider 
whether  the  privileges  and  immiyiities  guaranteed  by  this  pro- 
vision to  the  persons  known  as  "  the  citizens  of  each  State," 
must  not  be  limited  by  ikie  police  powers  of  each  State.  But  it 
is  proper  here  to  notice  some  dicta*  to  the  effect  that,  either 

those  called  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  laws  "  free  Moors,  Lascars,  or  other 
colored  snbjects  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  nope."    Ante,  pp.  98, 109. 

*^n/^§§  604-606. 

'  It  is  with  this  idea  probably  that  Kent,  in  2  Comm.  pp.  72,  256,  refers  to 
the  statutes  and  decisions  of  some  of  the  States.  Most  of  the  State  statiitefl  on 
this  subject  have  been  noted.  See  ante,  Va.  p.  4 ;  Ky.  p.  19 ;  N.  Car.  p.  86 ;  Tenn. 
p.  90;  Ga.  105;  Ohio  pp.  121,  122;  Ind.  pp.  128,  131;  III.  p.  185;  Ark.  p.  ITS; 
Iowa  p.  177;  Texas  p.  197;  Cal.  p.  204;  and  decisions  N.  Car.  p.  88,  n.;  S.  Ov. 
98,  n.;  Ohio  pp.  118,  n.;  121,  n.;  122,  n.  The  most  common  rule  Bcemstobe, 
that  one  fourtn  or  more  of  negro  blood  incapacitates,  in  matters  of  eridenee  (on 
ne^o  incapacity  as  witness,  see  Appendix  to  Applet on's  Rules  of  Er.) ;  and  from  the 
authorities  cited  by  Kent,  it  may  be  said  th.it,  "  if  the  admixture  of  African  blood 
does  not  exceed  one  eighth,  the  person  is  deemed  white." 

'  In  The  Passenger  cases,  7  Iloward  283-s578,  the  question  was  of  the  relatiTO 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  national  government  in  retpeci  to 
the  entry,  <&c.,  of  foreign  aliens.  But  the  language  of  several  of  the  judsee  wiD 
apply  as  well  to  domestic  aliens.  The  court  was  divided,  and  of  the  nTnority» 
Ch.  i.  Taney,  in  his  opinion,  7  How.  457,  distinguished  the  question,  VThethertfie 
federal  government  has  the  power  "  to  compel  the  States  to  receive,  and  raflbr  to 
remain  in  association  with  its  citizens,  every  person  or  class  of  pcrsoiA  whom  H 
may  be  the  policy  or  pleasure  of  the  United  States  to  admit,"  as  lying  At  tho 
foundation  of  the  controversy.  And  said,  "  For  if  the  people  of  the  oerertl 
States  of  this  Union  reserved  to  themselves  tl)e  power  of  expelling  from  HMx 
borders  any  person  or  class  of  persons  whom  it  might  deem  dai^roas  to  its  poMt 
or  likely  to  produce  a  physical  or  moral  evil  among  Its  citiiens,  th«i  any  tmly 
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the  persons  who  are  to  be  recognized  as  citizens  may  be  dis- 
criminated by  each  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  or, 
that,  any  persons,  though  admitted  to  be  citizens,  may  yet  be 
excluded  from  any  benefit  from  this  provision  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State,  whenever  it  professes  to  exercise  this  power. 
Though  it  be  apparent  that  the  extent  of  "  the  privileges  and 
immunities,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  provision  may,  consist- 
ently, be  subject  to  the  police  power,  yet  the  doctrine  above 
stated  seems  to  render  the  constitutional  provision  utterly  nu- 
gatory. 

§  659.  In  determining  who  are  "  citizens  of  each  State,"  a 
question  also  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  State  in  this 
clause.  This  question  has  not  probably  as  yet  been  raised  in 
any  reported  case.  The  authorities  on  the  meaning  of  the 
same  word  in  the  third  Article,  and  in  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  Article,  have  been  noted.*  The  question  will  hereinaf- 
ter be  considered  in  connection  with  a  similar  inquiry  arising 
under  other  clauses  of  this  Article. 

or  Uw  of  Congress  invadiog  this  right  and  authorizing  the  introduction  of  any 
person  or  description  of  persons  against  the  consent  of  the  State,  would  be  a  usur- 
pation  of  power  which  this  court  could  neither  recognize  nor  enforce.  I  had  sup- 
poaed  this  question  was  not  now  open  to  dispute.  It  was  distinctly  decided  in 
Holmes  ».  Jennison,  14  Peters  640 ;  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  16  Peters  449 ;  and  in 
Prigs  V,  The  Commonw.  of  Pennsylvania,"  16  Peters,  689.  If  these  cases  are  to 
stead,  the  right  of  the  State  is  undoubted.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  it  may 
remoTe  from  among  its  citizens  any  person  or  description  oi  persons  whom  it  re- 
gards ss  injurious  to  their  welfare,  it  follows  that  it  may  meet  them  at  the  thresh- 
4ild  sod  prevent  them  from  entering,**  &c.    And  to  the  same  effect  on  p.  467. 

HhtX  the  negro  was  not  forgotten  here,  appears  from  the  opinions  of  some  of 
tiw  other  judges.  Judge  Wayne,  ib.  426,  said : — "  But  I  have  said  the  States  have 
tiw  right  to  torn  off  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  States 
wfasrs  slaves  are  have  a  constitutional  right  to  exclude  all  such  as  are  from  a  com- 
mon aaoestry  and  country,  or  of  the  same  class  of  men.**  And  Judge  Grier,  ib. 
467: — "  Nor  the  right  of  any  State,  whose  domestic  security  might  be  endangered 
hj  Uis  admission  of  free  negroes,  to  exclude  them  from  her  borders.  This  right 
01  the  State  has  its  foundation  in  the  sacred  law  of  self-defence,  which  no  power 
panted  to  Congress  can  restrain  or  assail.**  Mr.  Berrian,  in  2  Op.  U.  S.  Atty. 
Goal,  justified  the  law  of  South  Carolina  as  within  the  police  power.  See  ante, 
n,  97.  note,  where  it  should  also  have  been  noted  that  Mr.  Wirt,  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty. 
Oen%  669,  had  held  the  law  unconstitutional  as  interfering  with  the  powers  of 
Oongress  to  regulate  commerce. 

In  20  N.Y.,  611,  Denio,  J.  says : — **  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  clear  that  one  who  is 
tmlj  a  citizen  of  another  State  can  be  thus  excluded,  thoueh  he  may  be  a  pauper  or  a 
CilBUiial,  unless  he  be  a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  fourth  Article  of  confederation 
ooDtaliied  an  exception  to  the  provision  for  a  common  citizenship,  excluding  from 
fla  benefits  paupers  and  vagabonds,  as  well  as  fu^tives  from  justice ;  but  this  ex- 
ception was  omitted  in  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  Constitution.**  Mr. 
JuHoe  Curtis  (19  How.  684,  ante,  p.  812,  note)  would  seem  to  argue  differently. 

'  AnU,  p.  267 ;  and  Vol  L  p.  438,  note. 
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DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  PBIYILEGES  AND  DnCUNITIES  OF  CIT- 
IZENS GUARANTEED  IN  THE  FIRST  PARAGRAPH  OF  THE  8B00ND 
SECTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

§  660.  When  the  personal  application  of  the  terms,  "  the 
citizens  of  each  State,"  has  been  settled,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  second  inquiry  arising  under  the  clause  in  the  fourth  Arti- 
cle :  What  are  the  rights  intended  by  the  phrase,  "  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  "  ?  * 

The  terms,  privileges  and  immunities^  are,  obviously,  in 
themselves  indeterminate,  and  hardly  more  significant  than 
rights.  There  can  be  no  controversy  about  their  individual 
meaning.  Their  whole  force  must  be  derived  from  the  word 
citizen  with  which  they  are  coupled  ;  and  the  question  here  is, 
What  standard  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  intended  t 

As  has  been  shown,  a  preliminary  question  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  of  citizen — ^that  is,  whether  it  means  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, native  or  naturalized  only,  or  such  inhabitant  holding  a 
particular  condition  of  civil  privilege.'  But  under  this  part  ci 
the  clause,  these  two  questions— of  the  meaning  of  citizen^  and 
the  standard  of  the  rights  of  citizenship — capnot  easily  be  distin- 
guished, since  the  nature  of  the  citizenship  intended  must  con- 
sist in  privileges  and  immunities  of  some  kind. 

The  question  presents  itself,  as  already  stated,'  whether  the 
intended  standard  of  these  privileges  and  immunities  depends 

'  AnU,  6  634.  '  Ante,  g  638. 

*  Ante,  g  684,  question  2  ;  in  which  section,  tinder  question  1,  it  wasaltoamtd 
that  the  extent  of  the  terms,  "  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  cannot  be  determinabw  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  those  may  appear  who  claim  to  be  rach.  Bal  tM 
reason  there  given  will  not  apply  here  to  exclude  the  law  of  such  State  tm  oat  of 
the  possible  standards  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citiienship  for  tUi 
part  of  the  clause. 
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on  the  law  of  the  domioil  of  ^'  the  citizens  of  each  State,"  or 
on  the  law  of  the  State  fomm  in  which  they  appear  as  aliens; 
or  whether  some  common  criterion  is  here  implied,  and,  if  so, 
how  it  is  to  be  ascertained. 

§  661.  K  there  is  any  State  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  such  '^  citizens  "  from  other 
States  shall  enjoy  within  the  legislating  State,*  this  may  be 
referred  to  as  juridical  exposition  of  the  legal  rights  guaran- 
teed by  this  phrase. 

§  662.  There  are  very  few  judicial  decisions  which  can  be 
cited  as  directly  in  point  in  this  inquiry."  Those  which  have 
been  referred  tp  under  the  former  question  have  but  little 
bearing  here. 

In  Campbell  v.  Morris  (1797),  3  Har.  &  McHenry,  663-556, 
the  law  of  Maryland  authorizing  the  attachment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  non-resident  debtors,  was  held  not  to  be  any  violation 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States  under  this  provision. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  point  is  not  given. 
In  the  court  below  it  was  said,  ^'  It  seems  agreed,  from  the 
manner  of  expounding  or  defining  the  words  ^  immunities  and 
privileges '  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  that  particular  and 
limited  operation  is  to  be  given  to  these  words,  and  not  a  full 
and  comprehensive  one."  The  judge  proceeds  to  specify  politr 
ical  rights  as  not  included ;  notices,  as  being  among  the  rights 
guaranteed,  the  right  of  holding  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  citizens  of  the  forum ;  and  adds  a 
remaric  of  importance  in  this  connection,  notwithstanding  its 
brevity, — "  It  secures  and  protects  personal  rights."' 

In  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen  (1812),  9  Johns.  577,  where 
the  State  law  giving  exclusive  privileges  of  navigation  in  the 
waters  of  the  State  was  in  question,  it  was  said  by  Kent,  Ch.  J. : 
The  provision  '^  means  only  that  the  citizens  of  other  States 

'  An,  for  instance,  any  laws  taxing  property  of  non-residents ;  requiring  seen- 
ritj  firom  them,  in  actions  at  law,  beyond  that  required  of  others. 

*  Jfr.  Cashing,  1  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  768, — "  that  unexplored  clause  of  the 
CoatUlulioiL** 

*  This  case  is  refen^d  to  in  Haney  v.  Marshall,  9  Maryl  194,  where  it  was  held 
thai  the  State  statute  requiring  security  for  costs  from  non-resident  plaintiiTs  was 
nc*  in  Tiolation  of  this  proyision.    The  court  relied  on  the  long-undisputed  exist- 

\at  such  laws. 
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shall  have  eq^lal  rights  with  oar  own  citizens,  and  not  that  they 
shall  have  different  or  greater  rights.  Their  persons  and  prop- 
erty must,  in  all  respects,  be  equally  subject  to  our  law." 

"^In  Corfield  v.  Coryell  (1823),  4  Wash.  C.  0.  R  871,  where 
the  validity  of  the  New  Jersey  law  of  June  9, 1820,  sec.  6, 
prohibiting  non-residents  to  fish  for  oysters,  was  questioned, 
Washington,  J.,  said:  "We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining 
.  these  expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immunities  wliich  are 
in  their  nature  fundamental — which  belong  of  right  to  the 
citizens  of  all  free  governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times 
been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  com- 
pose this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign.  What  these  fundamental  principles 
are,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to  enumer- 
ate. They  may,  however,  be  all  comprehended  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  heads :  Protection  by  the  government ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess 
property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness 
and  safety,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  restraints  as  the  gov- 
ernment may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole ; 
the  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside 
in  any  other  State  for  purposes  of  trade,  &c. ;  to  claim  the  ben- 
efit of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  to  institute  and  maintain 
actions  of  any  kind  in  the  courts  of  the  State ;  to  take,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  property ;  and  an  exemption  from  higher  taxes,  Ac., 
than  are  paid  by  the  other  citizens  of  the  State."  To  these 
was  to  be  added,  the  elective  franchise,  as  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  State  where  it  should  be  exercised.  But  the  judge 
denied  that  citizens  of  the  several  States  "  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  all  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
citizens  of  any  other  particular  State  merely  upon  the  ground 
that  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  latter,"  as,  in  this  instance,  the 
fishery. 

In  Abbot  V.  Bayley  (1827),  6  Pick.  89,  the  question  was 
whether  the  plaintifi*  could  sue  as  feme  sole,  having  a  husband 
living  in  another  State  who  had  abandoned  her  and  had  mar- 
ried another;  and  the  opinion  was  that  the  case  was  not 
afi^ected  by  anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Parker,  Ch,  J.,  p.  91,  asked :  By  this  provision,  "  are  the  jurig- 
dictions  and  govemments  so  amalgamated  tbat  they  are  not  in 
any  respect  to  be  considered  as  foreign  to  each  other  ?  In  all 
national  mattera  they  are,  in  many  respects,  one  and  the  same, 
being  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same  government ;  but 
in  all  matters  of  domestic  regulation  they  may  be  considered  as 
foreign ;  as,  for  instance,  in  all  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
roles  affecting  property,  except  so  far  as  either  is  subject  to  th^ 
lawsof  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  jurisdictions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  such,  are  distinct,  and  in  most  respects  foreign. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States  subjects  of  one  government  quoad  every  thing 
within  the  national  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  leaves  them  sub- 
jects of  separate  and  distinct  governments.  The  privileges  and 
immunities  secured  to  the  people  of  each  State  can  be  applied 
only  in  case  of  removal  from  one  State  into  another.  By  such 
removal  they  become  citizens  of  the  adopted  State  without 
naturalization,  and  have  a  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  citizens ; 
and  yet  this  privilege  is  qualified  and  not  absolute,  for  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage  or  eligibility  to  oflSce,  with- 
out such  term  of  residence  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  remove.  They 
shall  have  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens :  that  is, 
they  shall  not  be  deemed  aliens,  but  may  take  and  hold  real 
estate,  and  may,  according  to  the  laws  of  such  State,  eventu- 
ally enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  without  the  necessity 
of  being  naturalized.  The  constitutional  provision  referred 
to  is  necessarily  limited  and  qualified ;  for  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  a  citizen  of  Ehode  Island  coming  into  this  State  to 
live  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  citizen,  if 
any  term  of  residence  is  prescribed  as  preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  or  municipal  rights." 

In  Crandall  v.  The  State  (1834),  10  Conn.  343,*  Judge  Dag- 
gett,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  of  this  provision,  "  It  has  been 
urged  that  it  is  made  to  direct  exclusively  the  action  of  the 
general  government,  and  therefore  can  never  be  applied  to 
State  laws.    Tliis  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  court.    The  plain 

'  AnU,  p.  4fi. 
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and  obvions  meamng  of  this  provision  is  to  secure  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States  the  same  privileges  as  are  secured  to  our 
own  by  our  own  State  laws."  The  question  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  in  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below. 

In  Conner  v.  Elliott  (1855),  18  How.  593,  Mr.  Justice  Omv 
tis,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  it  had  been 
insisted  '^  that,  as  the  laws  of  Louisiana  provide  that  a  contract 
of  marriage  made  in  that  State  or  the  residence  of  persons 
there  in  the  relation  created  by  marriage  shall  give  rise  to 
certain  rights  on  the  part  of  each  in  property  acquired  within 
that  State,  by  force  of  the  Article  of  the  Constitution  above 
recited,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  wherever  married  and 
residing  obtain  the  same  rights  in  property  acquired  in  that 
State  during  the  marriage.  We  do  »ot  deem  it  needful  to 
attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  privUegea  in  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  safer,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  duty  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  to  leave  its  meaning  to  be 
determined,  in  each  case,  upon  a  view  of  the  particular  rights 
asserted  and  denied  therein.  And  especially  is  this  true  when 
we  are  dealing  with  so  broad  a  provision,  involving  matters 
not  only  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  but  which  are  of 
such  a  character  that  any  merely  abstract  definition  conld 
scarcely  be  correct,  and  a  failure  to  make  it  so  would  cer- 
tainly produce  mischief. 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  tliis  case  to  say  that  according  to  the 
express  words  and  clear  meaning  of  this  clause,  no  privil^ee 
are  secured  by  it  except  those  which  belong  to  citizenship. 
Rights  attached  by  the  law  to  contracts,  by  reason  of  the 
place  where  such  contracts  are  made  or  executed,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  to  those  contracts, 
cannot  be  deemed  "  privileges  of  a  citizen,"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  Of  that  character  are  the  rights  now 
in  question,"  ifec. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  was  not  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  Dred 
Scott  case.*    But  the  authority  which  has  popularly  been  at- 

>  AnU,  p.  280. 
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fribnted  to  the  Opinions  in  that  case,  as  expository  of  this  pro- 
Yirion  requires  a  notice  of  the  dicta  bearing  on  the  present 
point  of  inquiry.  In  a  portion  of  his  Opinion  already  cited. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said  that  the  provision  guarantees  rightB 
to  a  person  included  within  the  description  "  citizens  of  each 
State,"  only  while  temporarily  within  it ;  that  it  gives  him  no 
political  rights  therein,  but  that  "  whenever  he  goes  into  ano- 
ther State  tiie  Constitution  clothes  him,  as  to  the  rights  of  per* 
son,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
citizens  of  the  State."'  * 

On  p.  426  of  the  report,  the  Judge  says,  of  the  case  of  Le* 
grand  v.  Damall,  "  This  case,  however,  strikingly  illustratea 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  give  the  power  contended  for  to  a 
State  [i.  e.,  to  make  a  negro  either  a  citizen  of  a  State  in  view 
of  this  provision,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States].  It  would 
alao  give  it  to  an  individual.  For  if  the  father  of  young  Dar- 
nall  had  manumitted  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  him  to 
reside  in  a  State  which  recognized  him  as  a  citizen,'  he  might 
have  visited  and  sojourned  in  Maryland  when  he  pleased,  and 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  State  officers  and  tribunals  would  be  compelled,  by  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution,  to  receive  him  and 
treat  him  as  one  of  its  citizens,  exempt  from  the  laws  and  po- 
lice of  the  State  in  relation  to  a  person  of  that  description,  and 
allow  him  to  enjoy  all  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
without  respect  to  the  laws  of  Maryland,  although  such  laws 
were  deemed  by  it  absolutely  essential  to  its  own  safety." 

In  Lemmon  v.  The  People  (1860),  20  N.  Y.  608,  Judge 
Denio,  after  speaking  of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  says,  "  The  Constitution  organized 
a  still  more  intimate  Union,  constituting  the  States  for  all  ex- 
ternal purposes,  and  for  certain  enumerated  domestic  objects, 
a  single  nation ;  but  still  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty 
was  retained  as  to  all  subjects  except  such  as  were  embraced 
in  the  delegations  of  power  to  the  General  Government  or 

>  Ante,  p.  W6. 

*  Bat  it  would  haye  been  this  State  which  had  exercised  the  obnoxions  ptmir 
the  lather. 
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prohibited  to  the  States.    The  social  statue  of  the  people,  and 
their  personal  and  relative  rights  as  respects  each  other,  the 
definition    and  arrangements    of  property,  were  among  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States ;  the  provision  conferring  rights 
of  citizenship  upon  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  every  other 
State,  was  inserted  substantially  as  it  stood  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.    The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  how  far 
the  State  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  just  mentioned  is  re- 
stricted by  the  provision  we  are  considering,  or,  to  come  at 
once  to  the  precise  point  in  controversy,  whether  it  obliges  the 
State  governments  to  recognize  in  any  way,  within  their  own 
jurisdiction,  the  property  in  slaves  which  the  citizens  of  States 
in  wliich  slavery  prevails  may  lawfully  claim  within  their  own 
States — beyond  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves.    The  language  is, 
that  they  shall  have  thciprivileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States.    In  my  opinion,  the  meaning  is,  that  in 
a  given  State  every  citizen  of  every  other  State  shall  have  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities — that  is,  the  same  rights — 
which  the  citizens  of  that  State  possess.   In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  of  the  disabilities  of  alienage. 
They  can  hold  property  by  the  same  titles  by  which  every 
other  citizen  may  hold  it,  and  by  no  other.     Again,  any  dis- 
criminating legislation  which  should  place  them  in  a  worse  sit- 
uation than  a  proper  citizen  of  the  particular  State  would  be 
unlawful.     But  the  clause  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinc- 
tions founded  on  domicil.     A  citizen  of  Virginia,  having  his 
home  in  that  State,  and  never  having  been  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  the  same  rights  under  our  laws  which  a  native- 
born  citizen  domiciled  elsewhere,  would  have,  and  no  other 
rights.    Either  can  be  the  proprietor  of  property  here,  but 
neither  can  claim  any  rights  which  under  our  laws  belong  only 
to  residents  of  the  State.    But  where  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  differ,  a  citizen  of  one  State  asserting  rights  in  another, 
must  claim  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  last-mentioned 
State — not  according  to  those  which  obtain  in  his  own.    The 
position  that  a  citizen  carries  with  him,  into  every  State  into 
which  he  may  go,  the  legal  institutions  of  the  one  in  which  he 
was  born,  cannot  be  supported.    A  very  little  reflection  will 
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show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea.  Our  laws  declare  contracts  de- 
pending upon  games  of  chance  or  skill,  lotteries,  wagering 
policies  of  insurance,  bargains  for  more  than  seven  per  cent. 
per  annum  of  interest,  and  many  others,  void.  In  other  States 
such  contrlEu^ts,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  lawful.  But  no  one 
would  contend  that  if  made  within  this  State  by  a  citizen  of 
another  State  where  they  would  have  been  lawful,  they  would 
be  enforced  in  our  courts.  Certain  of  them,  if  made  in 
another  State  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  there,  would  be 
executed  by  our  tribunals,  upon  the  principles  of  comity ;  and 
the  case  would  be  the  same  if  they  were  made  in  Europe,  or  in 
any  other  foreign  country.  The  clause  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  doctrine  of  international  comity.  That  doctrine,  as  has 
been  remarked,  depends  upon  the  usage  of  civilized  nations 
and  the  presumed  assent  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
particular  State  in  which  the  right  is  claimed ;  and  an  express 
denial  of  the  right  by  that  authority  is  decisive  against  the 
claim."  The  judge  refers  to  the  legislation  of  New  York  ex- 
cluding slavery,  and  further  considers  the  claim  of  the  slave- 
owner in  that  case.^ 

§  663.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  right  or  obligation  has 
been  judicially  sustained  in  any  case  as  a  legal  eflfect  derived 
from  this  provision  alone.  In  many  instances,  probably,  it  has 
been  urged  in  support  of  claims  which  have  not  been  judicially 
sustained.  Such  cases  can  only  show  what  effects  the  provi- 
sion does  not  produce.  Among  these  must  be  classed,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  decisions,  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  a  slave- 
holding  State  to  any  right  of  a  slave-owner  or  master  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  State.  The  question  in  such  cases  will 
be  particularly  examined  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

§  664.  In  the  passage  cited  in  the  last  chapter  from  Story's 
Comm.  §  1806,'  he  seems  to  assume  that  the  privileges  and 
immunities  guaranteed  to  the  "  citizens  of  each  State,"  who- 
ever these  may  be,  "  in  every  other  State,"  are  as  indetermi- 
nate as  those  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  such  other  State. 
He  has  said  the  intention  was  to  confer  "  a  general  citizenship, 

'  See  the  other  opinions  noticed  where  this  claim  is  hereinafter  considered. 
*  AnU,  p.  815. 
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and  to  communicate  all  the  privileges  which  the  citizens  of  the 
same  State  would  be  entitled  to  under  like  circumstances."  If 
the  circumstances  which  are  to  affect  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  are  to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  State  of  jurisdiction  in 
reference  to  the  domestic  aliens,  as  fully  as  in  the*  case  of  its 
own  citizens,  then  the  "  general  citizenship  "  hereby  conferred, 
is  only  the  right  of  assuming  the  simple  relation  of  domiciled 
inhabitant,  whose  privileges  and  immunities  vary  in  each 
State  under  local  laws.  At  most,  the  citizen  of  another  State 
is  entitled  only  to  a  degree  of  privilege  and  immunity  already 
attributed  by  the  State  to  some  of  its  permanent  inhabitants, 
and  there  is  no  general  standard  of  citizenship,  as  a  condition 
of  privilege  beyond  that  of  domiciled  subject,  having  a  qtum- 
international  effect  between  the  States. 

Of  like  effect  is  all  that  Kent  has  observed  on  this  point: — 
"  If  they  remove  from  one  State  to  another,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  privileges  that  persons  of  the  same  description  are  en- 
titled to  in  the  State  to  which  the  removal  is^made,  and  none 
other.  Tlie  privileges  thus  conferred  are  local  and  territorial 
in  their  nature.  The  laws  and  usages  of  one  State  cannot  be 
permitted  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  citizens  to  be  claimed 
and  exercised  in  other  States  in  contravention  to  their  local 
policy."* 

§  665.  In  considering  the  effect  of  this  clause,  that  distinc- 
tion must  be  remembered  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
aliens  may  appear  within  the  forum  either  as  persons  proposing 
to  assume  the  relation  of  domiciled  inhabitants,  relinquishing 
any  claim  which  they  might  have  had  by  international  law  or 
compact  to  a  condition  of  privilege  primarily  existing  under 
the  law  of  their  former  domicil,  had  they  chosen  to  appear  only 
as  temporary  residents  of  the  forum ;  or  they  may  appear  in 
this  latter  character,  and  as  then  retaining  the  relation,  recog- 
nized in  international  law,  of  subjects  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
of  the  place  from  which  they  came ;  and  as  claiming  rights,  in 
the  forum,  due  to  them  in  the  character  of  aliens.* 

The  ^'  citizens  "  of  the  States  may  appear  in  either  of  these 

»  Ante,  p.  817.  •  AnU,  p.  99%. 
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pofiiticmB  within  another  State.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  claofle 
fleams  to  give  them  only  the  right  of  inter-immigration,  or  acts 
like  a  State  naturalization  law  for  such  persons  in  eyery  State 
wherein  they  may  select  a  residence.  K  Kent  and  Story,  in 
the  passages  cited,  referred  only  to  ^'citizens"  in  this  position, 
the  correctness  of  their  remarks  seems  unquestionable.  For  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  power  of  each  State  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  each  of  its  domiciled  inhabitants. 

The  language  above  cited  from  9  Johnson  and  4  Washing- 
ton, C.  C,  may  have  very  different  bearing  on  "  citizens  of  each 
State,"  according  as  they  may  appear  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  positions.  In  neither  opinion  does  the  court  notice  such 
%  distinction.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  9  Johnson,  would  make  the 
privileges  given  by  the  local  law  the  measure  of  "  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  "  fgr  domestic  aliens  in  either 
position :  under  which  standard,  if  there  should  be  distinctions 
of  condition  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discriminate  citizens  from  other  States  in  classes 
corresponding  witli  those  distinctions. 

The  case  from  4  Wash.  C.  C.  seems  to  recognize  the  exist- 
^GQce  of  some  national  and  (^t^o^^-intemational  standard  of 
rights  which  are  "  fundamental  and  belong  of  right  to  the  cit- 
izens of  free  governments,"  as  maintained  by  this  clause  against 
the  power  of  the  States  over  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

§  666.  Since  the  provision  is  admitted  to  be  international 
in  its  effects,  it  would  seem  that  it  can  apply  to  "  citizens " 
only  while  in  a  position  recognized  by  international  law,  and 
that  can  be  only  while  they  are  domestic  aliens.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  clause  applies  to  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State"  appearing  in  another  State,  only  so  long  as  they 
have  not  acquired  a  doraicil  in  such  other  State.* 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  citizens  of  each  State  are 
protected  by  this  clause  only  as  domestic  aliens^  and  to  the  ex- 
tent only  of  acquiring  a  domicil,  being  thereafter  absolutely 
subject  to  the  local  authority,  they  may  be  immediately  ex- 

'  Jadffe  Taney,  19  How.  422,  ante,  p.  296: — "  Neither  does  it  apply  to  a  per- 
■on  who,  Deiog  the  citizen  of  a  State,  migrates  to  another  State,"  Ac,  Jadge  Parker, 
in  6  Hck.  anU,  p.  845,  seems  to  he  alone  in  saying  that  the  clanse  apj^lies  only 
'*  in  case  of  remoyal.'* 
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pelled,  and  this  practically  annuls  the  secured  right  of  inter-im- 
migration. But  the  question  is  only — Does  the  Constitutioii 
intend  more  than  is  above  stated  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  is  indefinitely  limited  by  attributing  any  operation  to 
this  clause  after  a  domicil  is  acquired. 

This  view  of  the  clause  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  political  rights — ^the  right  of  voting  or  of  being  eligi- 
ble to  office — are  secured  at  all  by  this  provision ;  for  these 
rights  are  in  their  nature  incident  to  the  status  of  domiciled 
persons  only.* 

None  of  the  authorities  above  cited  are  very  precise  in 
supporting  any  one  of  the  criteria  already  indicated.'  How- 
ever, it  may  be  gathered  from  them  that  they  reject  altogether 
the  law  of  the  State  of  the  citizen's  domicil  as  the  standard  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  accorded  to  him  in  each 
other  State.  It  seems,  too,  that  they  would  find  the  standard 
rather  in  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  domiciled  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,*  than  in  a  national  standard  of  privilege. 

§  667.  According  to  what  has  already  been  said,  this  question 
can  be  determined  only  by  construing  the  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  that  international  and  yw^m-intemational  law  which  for- 
merly prevailed  as  between  the  colonies  and  States.*  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  privileges  and  immunities  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  or  otjjer  paits  of  the  empire, 
or  of  the  States  before  tlie  Constitution,  when  appearing  as 
domestic  aliens  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  or  in  other  States, 
were  measured  either  by  the  law  of  their  local  domicil  or  by 
that  of  the  colony  or  State  wherein  they  might  be.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  common  law  of  the  personal  rights  of  inhab- 
itants of  England  had  a  personal  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire before  the  revolution.     On  the  principle  of  the  continua- 

'  Murray  v.  McCarty,  2  Munford,  398.  See,  in  Debates  in  the  New  York  Con- 
yention  of  1821,  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Spencer  on  the  question  of  negro  nf* 
frage.     Sept.  20th  ;  Carter  and  Stone's  report,  p.  196. 

'  It  seems  generally  supposed  that  rights  and  privileges  not  allowed  to  tay 
domiciled  inhabitant  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  citizen  of  another  State.  TIm 
most  remarkable  exception  to  this  has  been  in  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  tUrm 
to  hold  them  in  the  free  States  under  this  prorision.    See  ootf. 

*  AnU,  §§  606,  606. 
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tion  of  laws,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  that  law  of  personal  privilege  in  its  effect  on  private  per- 
sons, if  not  in  its  authority. 

Private  international  law  is  founded  not  only  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  alienage  but  on  the  recognition  of  a  previous  subjection 
different  from  that  of  native  or,  more  generally,  of  domiciled 
subjects.  It  is  characterized  by  allowance,  or  disallowance,  of 
rights  and  duties  in  relations  existing  under  some  law  other 
than  that  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  (^.  «.,  other  than  its  in- 
ternal or  local  law),  by  allowing  that  other  law  to  attach  to 
aliens  personally,  and,  generally,  by  applying  laws  as^personal 
laws,^  It  would  seem  therefore,  that,  from  the  cha/racter  of  the 
provision,  there  must  be  some  standard  of  ^'  the  privileges  and 
inunonities  of  citizens"  distinct  from  the  law  of* the  forum  in 
which  they  appear  as  domestic  aliens.  For  the  same  reason 
there  is  a  presumption  that  this  standard  must  be  one  common 
to  the  parties. 

The  inquiry  here  is  indeed  distinct  from  the  question, 
Who,  as  citizens,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  provision ! 
But,  if  these  are  persons  privileged  according  to  some  national 
standard,*  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  parallelism  in  hold- 
ing that  the  measure  of  '^  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  "  is  also  a  national  one. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the.  argument  already  followed  to 
say — that  the  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  continue  the  pre-existing 
common  law  of  the  colonies  so  far  as  it  contained  a  standard 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  one  locality  appearing  as  domestic 
aliens  witliin  another  jurisdiction ;  although,  by  the  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  government,  the  priv- 
il^es  and  immunities  of  citizenship  in  the  case  of  domiciled 
inhabitants  became  altogether  determinable  by  local  law.* 

«  Anti,  VoL  I.  p.  48.  "  Ante,  §  650. 

•  AnU,  g§  488-486.  In  20  N.  Y.  607,  Denio,  J.,  says :  "  No  provision  of  that  instru- 
■uot  haa  so  strongly  tended  to  constitute  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one  people 
•a  Mb,  Its  influence  In  that  direction  cannot  be  fully  estimated  without  a  consider- 
ation of  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  people  if  it  or  some  similar  pro- 
▼Won  had  not  been  mserted.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Britiah  colonies  on  this  continent  had  no  political  connection,  except  that  they 
were  aererally  dependencies  on  the  British  crown.  Their  relation  to  each  other 
waa  the  same  which  they  respectively  bore  to  the  other  English  colonies,  whether 
in  Eorope  or  Asia.    When,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolntion,  they  severally  be- 

TOL.  n. — 28 
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§  668.  This  interpretation  being  admitted,  it  is  evident  that 
other  rights  and  privileges,  not  included  in  this  standard,  might 
properly  be  denied  in  a  State  to  the  citizen  of  another  State, 
even  though  they  should  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  residents 
within  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  and  be  similar  to  those  held 
by  such  citizen  of  another  State  in  his  place  of  domicil.  And 
this  conclusion  seems  reconcilable  with  the  language  of  Kent, 
Story,  and  most  of  the  judicial  decisions. 

§  669.  The  question  occurs — ^Are  there  then  privileges  and 
immunities  which,  even  if  denied  by  a  State  in  the  exercise  of 
its  several  power  to  all  its  domiciled  inhabitants,  can  be  claimed 
under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  domestic 
aliens  being  citizens  of  some  other  State?  If  a  State  should 
enact  laws  which,  as  its  municipal,  local,  or  internal  law,  should 
abrogate  rights  which,  though  not  specially  guaranteed  by  the 
national  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of 
the  States  as  against  the  powers  held  by  the  States  severally, 
were  yet  such  as  had  always  been  deemed  essential  ta  civil 
liberty, — ^if,  for  example,  trial  by  jury  were  denied  in  cases  di- 
rectly involving  loss  of  personal  security  or  personal  liberty ;  or 
if  the  rights  which  exist  in  the  relation  of  family,  should 
be  denied  to  any  of  the  white  or  "  citizen "  race ;  or  if  acta 
previously  deemed,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
America,  essential  to  civil  liberty  and  among  the  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  freemen  were  declared  criminal,— would  the  oper- 
ation of  such  State  law  on  citizens  of  other  States,  be  limited 
by  the  guarantee  given  in  this  clause  I 

If  the  guarantee  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  fourth  Article 

came  independent  and  soyeroign  States,  the  ciiizena  of  each  State  w<mid  hmm  been 
under  all  the  disabilities  of  alienage  in  each  other,  but  for  a  promHon  in  the  comjpmei 
into  which  they  entered,  whereby  that  consequence  was  avoids,"  This  is  an  eotlray 
unsupported  assertion  and  a  mo^t  deluding  misstatement.  They  would  not  bAve 
been  aliens  to  each  other,  because  they  had  not  been  aliens  before,  and  on  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  the  continuation  of  law  alone,  the  inhabitants  of  one  colony  wonM  bATe 
had  in  the  others  all  the  rights  which  they  could  have  enjoyed  before,  when  they 
had  all  been  Included  in  the  British  empire.  If  a  State  miphi  haye  legiaUted  lit 
citizens  and  those  of  the  other  States  into  a  reciprocal  alienage— it  coold  hare 
been  only  by  taking  the  attitude  of  revolution  or  secession.  The  judge's  sUitMMnt, 
however,  accords  with  the  common  notion — which  lies  at  the  foondnUoo  of  the 
doctrine  of  separate  State  sovereignty,  in  the  secessionists'  sense— that  the  oolo- 
nies  acquired  independence  singly — a  doctrine  utterly  at  rarianee  with  history. 
See  ante,  YoL  L  p.  408,  note. 
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of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  in  the  Union* 
affects  this  question,  it  must  do  so  bj  having  equal  effect  as  to 
the  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  whether  dom- 
iciled or  alien,  and  any  rights  which  may  be  secured  by  that 
guarantee  rest  on  the  national,  municipal,  or  internal  law  of  the 
Constitution,  rather  than  on  the  j^u^m-intemational  law. 

If  the  individual  and  relative  rights'  formerly  attributed  by 
"  common  law  "  to  the  white  or  European  domiciled  inhabit- 
ant are  thus  internationally  supported  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  "  the  citizens  of  each  State" 
appearing  as  domestic  aliens  in  other  States,  the  common  law 
may  truly  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  law ;  and  if 
these  rights  are  in  any  way  maintainable  in  the  courts  of  the 
national  judiciary,  these  courts  may  be  said  to  have  to  this 
extent  a  common-law  jurisdiction'  in  cases  wherein  these  rights 
are  in  controversy. 

§  670.  It  is  a  principle  of  "  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations"  that,  unless  limited  by  international  agreements,  every 
fetate  or  nation  has  the  right,  based  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
self-preservation,  to  exclude  from  its  limits  such  aliens  as  it 
may  think  proper ;  or,  after  their  admission,  place  them  under 
restrictions  exceptional  to  the  general  freedom  of  action  ac- 
corded to  other  aliens,  when  their  presence  is  deemed  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  the  state.  This  right  is  exercised  through 

» AnU,  §  424.  Sec.  4,  of  Art  IV.  "The  United  SUtes  shaU  OTaranty  to 
eyery  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
e«ch  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  le&dslatnre,  or  of  the 
^zeeative,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence.'* 
This  clause  is  the  only  one  in  the  Constitution  which  contemplates  an3rthing 
like  a  diplomatic  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  of  the  State 
Goremments.  It  seems  to  contain  a  repudiation  of  the  right  of  secession  claimed 
as  a  consequence  of  States-rights  doctrine.  An  usurping  minority  declaring  the 
Moeasion  of  the  State,  might  deprive  the  State — the  people  of  the  State— of  their 
rights  under  this  guarantee,  to  the  protection  of  the  nation.  It  bears  also  against 
tlie  doctrine  that  m  each  State  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  held  by  the  State 
fertmmeni,  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  State.  (See  Vol  L  p.  421,  n.)  Besides, 
Is  a  republican  government  nothing  but  the  absolutism  of  a  numerical  majority  ? 
If  an  essential  feature  of  republican  government  is,  that  the  minority  have  rights, 
does  not  this  provision  place  under  the  protection  of  the  national  government 
the  nght  of  a  minority  to  continue  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

'  The  rights  called  "personal  rights"  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Morris,  ante, 
p,  MA,  and  some  authorities  which  follow  it. 

'  AnU,  ^%  428,  429.  Whether  any  rights  may  be  thus  maintained  by  the  na- 
tkmal  jadiciary  wiU  depend  on  the  eon$trucHan  of  this  proyision.    AnU,  gg  601, 
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that  sometimes  called  the  police  power.  Laws  which  in  view 
of  vagrancy  and  pauperism  restrict  the  entry  of  perBons  from 
other  jurisdictions,  may  be  considered  an  exercise  of  this 
power ;  though  it  must  he  assumed  that  it  is  alwaye  exerted 
in  view  of  some  injury  to  the  state,  real  or  fancied,  proceeding 
from  the  stranger  in  his  private  or  individual  character,  and 
not  on  account  of  his  nationality  or  character  as  the  subject  of 
some  particular  foreign  state.  For  if  so  exerted  it  would  ac- 
quire the  character  of  public  or  national  action,  to  be  judged 
of  according  to  public  international  law. 

As  this  power  is  vested  in  the  national  government  only,  if 
at  all,  in  reference  to  foreign  aliens,  and  is  not  specifically  pro- 
hibited to  the  several  States,  it  is  among  the  so-called  "re- 
served "  powers  of  the  States,  and  may  be  exercised  in  refer- 
ence to  all  persons  coming  from  other  States,  unless  they  are 
exempted  from  such  power  by  some  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 

However  indescribable  may  be  the  extent  of  "  the  privil^es 
and  immunities  of  citizens  "  guaranteed  by  this  provision,  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  limit  the  power  above  spoken  of,  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  States,  in  respect  to  all  persons  in- 
cluded under  the  terms,  "  the  citizens  of  each  State ;"  so  that 
no  State  can  ever  exercise  this  power  against  white  domestic 
aliens,  as  such  aliens,  however  dangerous  their  presence  may 
be  deemed  by  the  local  authority  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
This  power  cannot  be  exercised  against  them  as  aliens  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  limits  of  the  State  or  prevent  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  at  least  when  no 
act  contrary  to  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  State — the  law 
applying  generally  to  all  persons  within  its  linofits — has  been 
committed  by  them  under  its  jurisdiction ;  the  intent  of  the 
provision  being  at  least  this — that  those  who  are  "citizens  of  a 
State  "  shall  in  every  other  State  be  liable  only  to  the  same  re- 
straint as  the  domiciled  citizens  thereof,  and  be  subject,  in  the 

^  In  Crandaira  case,  before  referred  to,  Judge  Daegett  (10  Conn.  847)  aigvcd 
that  the  State  law  might  be  justified  as  an  exercise  of  we  power  to  rt^ulait  tekooU, 
and  that  the  same  power  would  apply  to  white  persons  from  other  StatM.  Ob 
the  power  of  the  States  over  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitlTes  firom  Jnttioe,  at 
affected  by  this  proyision,  see  the  opinions  noted,  ante,  p.  841. 
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exercise  of  individual  or  "  personal"  rights,  only  to  laws  which 
apply  equally  to  all  persons  resident  or  present  within  those 
limits.^ 

Or,  supposing  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State"  are  not 
altogether  excepted  from  the  exercise  of  this  police  power  when 
they  appear  in  other  States  as  domestic  aliens,  yet,  according 
to  the  argument  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  nature  of  that 
power,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  or  social  action  of  such  citizens,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  some  common  standard.  This  can  only  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  previous  international  and  jtwwi-intema- 
tional  law  of  the  same  country — that  is,  in  that  which  had 
force  as  a  national  law  or  the  internal  law  of  the  nation,  iden- 
tified in  a  great  degree  with  the  common  law  of  England  as 
the  standard  of  "  personal  rights,"  and  in  tliat  which  in  each 
colony  was  determined  by  its  several  will. 

Whether  the  extent  of  this  power,,  in  this  instance,  will  be 
determinable  in  the  courts  of  each  State,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  the  national  judiciary,  is  a  question  which  depends 
on  the  construction  of  this  provision. 

§  671.  The  extent  of  the  terms,  "  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens,"  is  manifestly  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  territorial  extent  and  recognition  of  those  individual  and 
relative  rights  which  constitute  civil  freedom  as  the  condition 
of  a  private  person  within  the  United  States.  But  since  it  is 
impracticable  to  gather  from  the  existing  authorities  or  from 
the  principles  of  interpretation  herein  followed  any  more  lim- 
ited description  than  has  been  already  attempted,  the  inquiry 
will  not  be  prosecuted  further,  except  as  connected  with  the 
international  recognition  of  slavery  or  of  rights  of  ownership 
in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  several  States. 

There  are  probably  many  judicial  dicta  which  might 
be  referred*  to  as  bearing  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  this 
question  ;  while  there  is  probably  no  reported  case  in  which 

'  Therefcyre,  the  citizens  of  other  States  hare,  as  individuals,  a  right  to  be  present 
in  erery  other  Stale,  and  are  not  there  as  invaders,  however  unwelcome  their 
presence  may  be,  eren  when  they  oome  as  an  organized  army  to  maintiun  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  the  usurpation  of  the  State  government  or  even  of  the 
people  of  the  State  usurping  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  "  secession." 
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the  question  has  been  presented  singly  for  adjudication.  Ac- 
cording to  the  synthetical  arrangement  of  the  international 
questions  arising  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  slavery 
which  is  herein  followed,  the  cases  in  which  these  dicta 
have  been  given  will  appropriately  be  arranged  under  oiher 
issues.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  analysis  of  any  supposed  case, 
that  the  owner's  claim,  he  being  a  citizen  of  some  State,  to 
slave  property  in  some  other  State  in  which  he  appears  as  do- 
mestic alien,  may  be  urged  on  one  or  more  of  three  distinct 
grounds : 

1.  As  being  supported  by  this  provision. 

2.  As  being  a  special  case  supported  by  another  provision 
in  this  Article. 

3.  As  being  supported  by  private  international  law,  as 
ordinarily  received  and  without  reference  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  most  of  the  reported  cases  in  which  a  claim  of  this  kind 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  founded  on  the  second  of  these 
grounds,  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  service.  But  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  wherein  such  a  claim  made  in  a  non-slave- 
holding  State  has  been  maintained,  it  is  at  the  same  time  judi- 
cially aflSrmed  or  implied  that  the  claim  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  any  other  ground.* 

The  judicial  dicta  aflSrming  the  claim  on  this  ground  are, 
it  is  believed,  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  of 
the  courts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  in  declarations  of  what 
the  courts  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ought  to  decide  on 
this  question.* 

§  672.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  claim  may  have 

'  These  cases  will  be  eiven  in  Chapter  XXV.,  under  the  queation.  Who  are 
fugitives  from  labor  ?  The  cases  where  the  claim  to  exercise  ownership  has  been 
denied  on  the  ground  that  the  slave  was  not  fugitive  are  to  be  particulariy  iio> 
ticed  in  this  connection ;  as  Respublica  v.  Richards,  2  Dallas,  226 ;  Butler  «.  Hop- 
per, 1  Wash.  C.  C.  499 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Holloway,  2  S.  A  R.  806. 

'  In  many  cases  in  the  slaveholding  States,  where  the  queation  has  be«ii  of  ata- 
tus  after  return  to  the  former  slave  domicil,  it  has  been  held  that  the  alave  haa  not 
ncouired  freedom  by  being  temporarily  within  a  free  State.  See  cases  noted  in 
CoWs  Law  of  Slavery,  pp.  216,  217.  In  most  of  these  the  unwritten  intematloiial 
\aw  alone  is  relied  on'as  tnus  supporting  slavery  in  the  free  State.  In  Leida  v. 
Fullerton  (1821),  1  Rand.  22,  and  Julia  tr.  McKinney  (188S),  8  Miaaouri,  272,  Jodi- 
cial  dicta  attribute  the  same  consequence  to  this  proviaion.  Th«  doctrina  wm 
alluded  to  in  argument  in  Drod  Scott's  case,  but  not  regarded  by  the  oomt.  See 
Nelaon,  J.,  19  How.  468. 
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been  baaed  on  the  first  and  third  of  the  grounds  above  enu- 
merated. 

In  the  case  of  Sewall's  slaves  (1829),  3  'Am.  Jurist,  404,  it 
was  held  that  the  owner  of  slaves  emigrating  from  Yirgiuia 
to  Missouri  was  to  be  recognized  as  owner  while  passing 
through  Indiana.  But  the  judge  attributed  this  consequence 
to  the  unwritten  international  law ;  and  says  expressly  :  ^'  But 
this  right,  I  conceive,  cannot  be  derived  from  any  provision  of 
positive  law." 

In  Willard  v.  The  People  (1843),  4  Scammon,  461,  the  riglit 
of  a  slave-owner  from  Kentucky  passing  through  Illinois,  was 
maintained  on  the  doctrine  of  international  comity.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  ib.  471,  it  is  also  said  that,  were  such 
owners  to  be  regarded  as  foreigners,  "  we  could  not  deny  them 
this  international  right  witliout  a  violation  of  our  duty.  Much 
less  could  we  disregard  their  constitutional  right  as  citizens  of 
one  of  the  States  to  all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States."  Lockwood,  J.,  in  a  separate 
opinion,  relied  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  international  comity, 
to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts.^ 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Aves  (1836),  18  Pick.  193,  also  known 
as  Mod's  case,  the  owner,  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  had  brought 
the  slave  to  Boston,  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  months. 
The  claim  of  the  owner  was  disallowed.  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  then,  are  confined  to  cases  of  slaves 
escaping  from  other  States  and  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 
State,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  cannot  by  any  sound  construction  extend  to  a  case 
where  tlie  slave  does  not  escape,"  &c. 

The  case  Jackson  v.  Bullock  (1837),  12  Conn.  p.  38,  arose 
out  of  similar  circumstances,  and  was  decided  in  the  same 
manner.  Williams,  Ch.  J.,  held  and  said  it  had  been  conceded 
that  the  owner,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  could  claim  "  nothing  by 

*  This  judge  statos  the  doctrine  very  broadly  (4  Scam.  474),  saying  that  from 
the  sathonties  he  dtee,  **  the  conclusion  follows*^  that  the  courts  of  this  State  have 
the  power,  independent  of  legislature  enactment,  under  the  law  of  comity  and  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  of  determining  what  laws  of  other  States  shall  be  ex- 
erdsed  and  enforced  in  this." 
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the  law  of  comity,  8nd  nothing  nnder  tho  Constitution  of  the 
Dnited  States."    lb.  58. 

Bisselly  J.,  dissented,  with  Church,  J.,  from  the  majority,  hut 
said,  ib.  55,  '^  I  do  not  fonnd  my  opinion  in  this  case  npon  the 
fact  that  the  respondent  is  a  citizen  of  a  sister  State  rather 
than  a  foreigner ;  nor  npon  any  principle  of  comity  growing 
out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  one 
object  of  the  Constitution,  undoubtedly,  was  to  abolish  alien- 
age and  to  promote  a  free  and  unembarrassed  intercourse  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union." 

§  678.  In  the  case  of  Lemmon's  slaves,  in  New  York,  the 
slaves  had  been  brought  from  Virginia  and  kept  in  New  York 
with  the  design  of  carrying  them  to  Texas.  Judge  Paine,  before 
whom  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  returned,  decided,  Nov. 
13,  1852,  against  the  claim  of  the  owner,  and  in  his  opinion 
spoke  of  the  reliance  in  the  case  on  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  reference  to  the  cases  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
above  cited,  and  said  (6  Sandford's  N.  Y.  Superior  Court  Re- 
ports, 713),  "  I  think  this  remark  must  have  found  its  way 
into  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  decided  the  Illinois  ease» 
without  due  consideration.  I  have  always  understood  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  mean  (at  least  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned),  that  a  citizen  who  was  absent  from  his  own 
State,  and  in  some  other  State,  was  entitled,  while  there,  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens  of  that  State,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  other  or  different  meaning  being  given  to  it.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  while  in  the  sister  State  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  secured  to  citizens  by  the  laws  of  all  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  even  of  his  own  State ;  for  that  would  be  to  con- 
found all  territorial  limits,  and  give  to  the  States  not  only  an 
entire  community,  but  a  perfect  confusion  of  laws.  If  I  am 
right  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
relied  upon  cannot  help  the  respondent ;  for  if  he  is  entitled, 
while  there,  to  those  privileges  only  which  the  citizens  of  this 
State  possess,  he  cannot  hold  his  slaves." 

In  the  brief  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  hearing  the 
appeal  in  this  case,  delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell,  it  is  said  (26 
Barbour,  287),  "  Comity  does  not  require  any  State  to  extend 
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SDj  greater  privileges  to  the  citizen  of  another  State  than  it 
grants  to  its  own.  As  this  State  does  not  allow  its  own  citizens 
to  bring  a  slave  here  even  in  transitu^  and  hold  him  as  a  slave 
for  any  portion  of  time,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  the  cit- 
izens of  another  State  to  do  so.  Subdivision  1,  of  section  3^ 
of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  makes 
tiiis  measure  of  comity  a  right,  but  with  the  limitation  above 
stated,  it  gives  to  the  citizen  of  a  sister  State  only  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  in  our  State  which  our  laws  give 
to  our  own  citizens.  It  declares  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  confirmed,  March 
term,  1860,  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting 
of  Judges  Denio,  Wright,  Davies,  Bacon,  and  Welles.  The 
dissenting  judges  were  Judges  Clerke,  Comstock,  and  Selden. 

The  portion  of  Judge  Denio's  Opinion  having  most  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  here  considered  has  already  been 
cited/  On  p.  609  of  the  report,  the  Judge  further  expressed 
his  views  by  supposiug  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
from  the  recognition  of  the  right  claimed  in  this  instance.  On 
p.  610  he  says :  ''  My  opinion  is,  that  the  appellant  has  no 
more  right  to  the  protection  of  this  property  than  one  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State  would  have  upon  bringing  them  here 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution referred  to  has  no  application  to  the  case." 

In  a  concurring  Opinion,  Judge  Wright  noticed,  ib.,  626, 
that  this  provision  was  '^  invoked  as  having  some  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  plaintiff's  right,"  and  said — "  I  think  this 
is  the  first  occasion  in  the  Juridical  history  of  the  country  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  torture  this  provision  into  a 
guaranty  of  the  right  of  a  slave-owner  to  bring  his  slaves  into 
and  hold  them  for  any  purpose  in  a  non-slaveholding  State. 
The  provision  was  always  understood  as  having  but  one  design 
and  meaning,  viz. :  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  every  State, 
within  every  other,  the  privileges  and  immunities,  whatever 
they  might  be,  accorded  in  each  to  its  own  citizens.    It  was 

» Ante,  p.  847. 
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intended  to  guard  against  a  State  discriniinating  in  favor 
of  its  own  citizens.  A  citizen  of  Virginia  coming  into  New 
York  was  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  He  was  not  to  be 
received  or  treated  as  an  alien  or  enemj  in  the  particular 
sovereignty."  The  judge  then  referred  to  the  article  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  substitution  of  citizens  in  this  provision 
for  free  inhabitants^  as  indicating  an  intentional  non-recogni- 
tion of  slavery.  He  argues  that  if  the  owner's  claim  is  thus 
supported,  "  lien  Judge  Story  and  the  Federal  court  fell  into 
a  great  error  in  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fugitive- 
slave  provision.  New  York  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  have 
declared  free  all  slaves  coming  within  her  limits,"  and  that 
Judge  Taney  also*  must  have  erred  in  ^^  declaring  that  there 
was  notliing  in  the  Constitution  to  control  the  action  of  a 
State  in  relation  to  slavery  within  her  limits ;"  adding,  ^^  But 
it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  pursue  this  inquiry." 

In  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Davies, 
Bacon,  and  Welles,  JJ.,  concurred,  but  delivered  no  opinions. 
Judges  Clerke,  Comstock,  and  Selden  dissented.  An  opinion 
was  delivered  only  by  Judge  Clerke,  who  maintained  the  ap- 
pellant's right  in  respect  to  the  slaves,  as  given  by  private 
international  law  ;  holding  them  to  be  property  which,  under 
the  riglit  of  international  transit,  was  protected  as  against  the 
law  of  the  forum.  The  question  in  this  view  belongs  to  an- 
other chapter.  But  the  judge  seems  also  to  have  regarded 
this  right  as  upheld  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  refer  to  this  clause  particularly  as  having  that  effect. 

Judge  Clerke,  ib.  634,  states  first  the  question  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  concluding,  "  It  evidently  intended  to 
declare  that  all  slaves  voluntarily  brought  intb  this  State  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  should  become  instantly  free." 
He  then  says,  ^^  But  it  is  a  question  of  much  greater  difficulty, 
whether  they  had  the  constitutional  power  to  do  so." 

The  judge  proceeds  to  say, — "  New  York  is  a  member  of  a 
confederacy  of  free  and  sovereign  States,  united  for  certain 
specific  and  limited  purposes  under  a  solemn  and  written  cov- 

'  The  aUuAion  is  probably  to  opinions  in  Prigg's 
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enant.  And  this  covenant  not  only  establishes  a  confederacy 
of  States,  bnt  also,  in  regard  to  its  most  material  functions,  it 
gives  it  the  character  of  a  homogeneous  national  government. 
The  Constitution  is  not  alone  federal,  or  alone  national ;  but 
by  the  ahnost  divine  wisdom  which  presided  over  its  forma- 
tion, while  its  framers  desired  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  each  State  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
domestic  legislation,  yet  they  evidently  designed  to  incorporate 
this  people  into  one  nation,  not  only  in  its  character  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  nations,  but  also  in  the  internal, 
moral,  social,  and  political  effect  of  the  union  upon  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  essential  to  this  grand  design  that  there 
should  be  as  free  and  as  uninterrupted  an  intercommunication 
between  the  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  the  different  States  as 
betweoi  the  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  the  same  State."  The 
judge  then  enumerates  the  leading  grants  of  power  to  Con- 
gress, "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  together  with 
the  mutual  covenants  or  guarantees  contained  in  the  fourth 
Article ;  observing  that  it  must  have  been  intended  thereby 
to  make  the  union  more  perfect  than  under  the  corresponding 
Article  of  Confederation,  which  he  recites. 

**  Is  it  consistent,"  Judge  Gierke  asks,  "  with  this  purpose 
of  perfect  union  and  unrestrained  intercourse,  that  property 
which  the  citizen  of  one  State  brings  into  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  through  it  to  a  State  where  he  intends  to  take 
up  his  residence,  shall  be  confiscated  in  the  State  through 
which  he  is  passing,  or  shall  be  declared  te  be  no  property, 
and  liberated  from  his  control  ?  *  *  *  By  the  law  of  na- 
tions,  the  citizens  of  one  government  have  a  right  of  passage 
through  the  territory  of  another,  peaceably,  for  business  or 
pleasure ;  and  the  latter  acquires  no  right  over  such  person  or 
his  property.  This  privilege  is  yielded  between  foreign  na- 
tions toward  each  other,  without  any  express  compact.  It  is 
a  principle  of  the  unwritten  law  of  nations. 

"  Of  course  this  principle  is  much  more  imperative  on  the 
several  States  than  between  foreign  nations  in  their  relation 
toward  each  other.  For  it  can  be  clearly  deduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  compact  on  which  their  union  is  based.    There- 
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fore,  making  this  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to 
the  compact  which  exists  between  the  several  States,  we  say 
that  the  citizens  of  one  State  have  a  right  of  passage  through 
the  territory  of  another,  peaceably,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
and  the  latter  acquires  no  right  over  such  person  or  his  property. 
But  the  judge  who  decided  this  case  in  the  first  instance  (by 
whose  reasoning,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  say  I  was  erro- 
neously influenced  in  voting  at  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  while  admitting  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  I  have  quoted,  says  that  the  property,  which  the  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  speak  of  is  merchandise  or  inanimate 
things,  and  that  the  principle,  therefore,  is  not  applicable  to 
the  slaves,  who,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  he  con- 
tends, cannot  be  property.  Foreign  nations,  undoubtedly,  be- 
tween whom  no  express  compact  exists,  are  at  liberty  to  make 
this  exception.  But  can  any  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy, 
under  the  compact  which  unites  them,  do  the  same?  Can 
they  make  this  distinction  ?  In  other  words,  can  any  one  State 
insist,  under  the  federal  compact,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  any  other  State,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  right  of  such  citizens  in  their  own  States,  to  the  service 
and  labor  of  any  person  ?  This  is  property  ;  and  whether  the 
person  is  held  to  service  and  labor  for  a  limited  period  or  for 
life,  it  matters  not ;  it  is  still  property — recognized  as  an  exist- 
ing institution  by  the  people  who  framed  the  present  Constita- 
tion,  and  binding  upon  their  posterity  forever,  unless  that  Con- 
stitution sliould  be  modified  or  dissolved  by  common  con- 
sent. 

"  The  learned  judge  who  rendered  the  decision  in  the  first 
instance  in  this  case  would,  of  course,  admit  on  his  own  reason- 
ing, that  if  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  was  recognixed  to 
property  in  slaves  the  principle  would  apply  to  that  species  of 
property  as  well  as  to  any  other,  and  its  inviolability  would  be 
upheld  whenever  its  owner  was  passing  with  it  through  any 
territory  of  the  family  of  nations.  Can  it  be  disputed  that  the 
obligations  of  the  States  of  this  Union  towards  each  other  are 
[not?]  less  imperative  than  those  of  the  family  of  nations  would 
be  towards  each  other,  if  a  right  to  this  species  of  property  was 
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recognized  by  the  implied  compact  by  which  their  conduct  is 
regulated?  The  position,  therefore,  of  the  learned  judge  and 
of  the  general  term,  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  compact  which  binds  the  States  together  does  not  re- 
cognize the  right  to  the  labor  and  service  of  slaves  as  property, 
and  that  each  State  is  at  liberty  to  act  towards  other  States,  in 
the  matter,  according  to  its  own  particular  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  holding  such  property.  It  may 
be  therefore  necessary  more  particularly,  though  briefly,  to  in- 
quire what  were  and  what  had  been  the  circumstances  of  the 
original  States  in  relation  to  this  subject,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution ;  what  was  the  common 
understanding  in  relation  to  it  as  pointed  out  by  the  debates  in 
the  convention,  and  what  does  the  Constitution  itself,  by  ex- 
press provisions  or  necessary  implication,  indicate  on  this  ever 
important  subject." 

In  this  view  Judge  Clerke  mentions  some  historical  facts, 
and  cites  Judge  Taney's  language,  19  How.  425  {antCj  296, 297), 
that  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property,  and  then 
referring  to  the  international  law  or  doctrine  of  comity,  observes, 
ib.  pp.  642 : — "  The  relations  of  the  different  States  of  this  Union 
towards  each  other  are  of  a  much  closer  and  more  positive  na- 
ture than  those  between  foreign  nations  towards  each  other. 
For  many  purposes  they  are  one  nation ;  war  between  them  is 
l^aUy  impossible ;  and  this  comity,  impliedly  recognized  by 
the  law  of  nations,  ripens,  in  the  compact  cementing  these 
States,  into  an  express  conventional  obligation,  which  is  not  to 
be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  to  be  recognized  and 
enforced  by  the  judicial  tribunals."  On  p.  642,  Judge  Clerke 
recapitulates  his  positions.' 

The  brief  remarks  of  Judges  Comstock  and  Seldcn,  in  dis- 
senting, seem  to  lean  to  tlie  same  view  of  an  international  law 
or  rule  of  comity  which  receives  from  the  general  compact 
Bach  a  force  and  operation  that  the  judiciary  may  overrule 
the  action   of  the  legislature.     But  they  make  no   special 

'  According  to  Jndge  Gierke's  positions,  the  claim  in  these  cases  may  be  urged 
on  a  fourth  ground,  besides  those  already  distinznished  {ante,  p.  868),  tIz: — ^Aa 
bidng  aapcKvted  by  private  international  law,  indefinitely  extended  under  jadioial 
Tiewa  of  toe  matnal  obligations  of  the  States,  and  harlng  the  force  of  national 
positive  law  by  being  contained  in  the  Constitution. 
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mention  of  this  particular  provision,  and  they  do  not  speak  of 
Judge  Gierke's  reasoning. 

§  674.  In  Anderson  v.  Poindexter  (1856),  6  Ohio,  623,  the 
question  was  of  the  recognition  of  notes  given  for  the  freedom 
of  tlie  defendant,  who  had  been  held  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  slave 
in  Kentucky ;  tlie  defendant  having,  before  the  giving  of 
the  notes,  been  in  Ohio  for  temporary  purposes,  from  which 
place  he  had  voluntarily  returned  to  Kentucky.  The  court 
agreed  in  holding  the  notes  void.  The  several  judges  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  the  effect  of  a  temporary  visit  to  Ohio 
with  the  owners  consent,  on  the  status  of  the  defendant  after 
his  voluntary  return.  In  the  plaintiff's  points  no  mention  is 
made  of  tliis  provision  of  the  fourth  Article ;  nor  is  it  spoken 
of  in  the  opinions  of  Justices  Bowen,  Brinckerhoff,  and  Swan, 
who  held  the  notes  given  without  consideration,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  a  free  person  at  the  time. 
Bartley,  Ch.  J.,  regarded  the  defendant  as  a  slave,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  making  a  contract.  From  the  portion  of 
his  opinion  given  in  the  note,'  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Judge 

*  After  mfuntaining  that,  on  the  doctrine  of  international  comity,  the  ooavi 
should  recognize  the  defendant  while  in  Ohio  on  his  master's  errand  as  beii^  still 
a  slaye,  Judge  Bartley  (6  Ohio,  686)  makes  the  following  obseryationa  (itancUed 
as  in  the  report) :  **  This  rule  of  law,  founded  upon  comity  preyailing  amcmg  the 
distinct  and  independent  nations  of  the  earth,  rests  upon  stul  hieher  obligatkos 
among  the  people  of  the  seyeral  States  of  the  American  Union.  Hayinff  entevad 
into  a  league  of  friendship  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  as  the  baaU  of  a 
confederated  goyemment,  designed  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  wveral  States,  to  secure  to  each  itt  liberty  and  to  establish  justice  and 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  they  established  intimate  relations,  and  laid  the  finmd- 
ation  for  unrestrictM  and  free  eommereial  and  social  intercourse  between  the  PMfde 
of  the  seyeral  States ;  and  that,  too,  when  the  relation  of  master  and  slaye  actually 
existed,  to  some  extent,  in  eyery  State  of  the  confederacy.  Haying  guaranteed  to 
the  people  of  each  State  inviolability  in  their  rights  of  private  property  [T]  and  se- 
curity in  their  domestic  tranquillUy  ;  haying  declared  that  the  powers  enmnerated  in 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  the  r^hts  retained 
by  the  people ;  and  haying  guaranteed  the  soyereignty  and  mdepemfenoe  of  each 
State,  subject  only  to  the  powers  delegated  to  the  confederacy,  they  recogpuaed 
Uie  relation  of  master  and  seryant,  secured  the  return  of  fugitiyea  from  eerfiUide, 
and  provided  expressly,  that  '  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  eetek  Siate,  to 
the  public  acts,  rscords,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State,*  and  that  *The 
citizens  of  each  Stette  shall  be  entitleato  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  <"' 
in  the  several  States,* 

"  United  upon  such  intimate  relations,  for  such  purposes,  and  upon  avcli  1 
nnder  the  same  confederated  goyernment,  the  people  of  each  State  are  boimd,  if 
not  by  the  express  obligations,  certainly  by  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the  com- 
pact, to  rezard  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  in  the  most  amicable  apirit  of  red- 
procity,  all  the  peculiar  righta  of  the  people  of  each  other  Btato  whld^  i 
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held  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  Judge  Gierke  in  the  Lemmon 
case,  and  also  would  give  to  the  first  section  of  this  Article 
that  operation  for  which  Mr.  Cobb,  as  noted  in  a  preyious 
chapter,  has  contended/ 

§  675.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  slaveholding  citizen  from  another  State  may  appear  is  the 
standard  of  the  rights  incident  to  citizenship,  there  can  be  no 
Bopport  given  to  his  claim  of  ownership  by  this  provision. 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  standard  is  that  which  is  best 
supported  by  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  general  question," 
and  that  this  particular  claim  has  hitherto  been  uniformly 
denied  in  the  free  States  on  this  ground. 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  no  authorities  which 
broadly  state  that  the  rights  incident  to  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  "  in  the  State  of  domicil  are  to  be  the  standard  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  this  provision,  and 
from  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  recognize  the  master's 
claim  in  the  circumstances  indicated,  as  supported  by  it,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  they  regard  his  right  as  included  among 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  as  known  by 
some  standard  common  to  the  parties  who  established  the 
Constitution. 

§  676.  In  the  argument  heretofore  presented,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  measure  of  these  guaranteed  rights,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  continue  the  pre- 

and  independent  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  recognize  in  regard 
to  the  ordinary  rights  of  persons  and  property,  upon  the  ground  of  comity. 
Without  this,  the  harmony  required  to  insure  *  domestic  tranquUlUy*  and  the  free 
tommtrcial  and  tocial  intereourse  between  the  people  of  the  several  States,  essential 
to  the  great  purposes  of  the  confederacy,  cannot  be  secured.  The  citizens  of  each 
State  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  *  alt  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States,'  unless  each  State  maintains  a  scrupulous  regard  for  comity 
and  reoq[»rocity  in  this  respect.  A  citizen  of  Ohio,  passing  throu^  Kentucky,  or 
ooiog  into  that  State  on  business,  either  with  his  property,  or  with  persons  under 
Sis  guardianship,  would  expect  to  be  protected  in  his  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, held  by  the  laws  of  his  place  of  domicil,  under  '  the  full  faith  and  endii  * 
re^dred  to  be  given  to  the  public  acts  of  his  State.  But  if  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
eannot  pass  through  Ohio,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  or  send  his  servant  into 
thie  Stote  on  a  mere  errand,  without  bein^  divested  of  his  rights  secured  to  him 
by  the  publie  oieU  of  the  State  of  his  domicil,  there  is  an  end  to  that  comity  and 
radprodty  between  the  two  States  required  by  their  relations  toward  each  other 
aa  mambere  of  the  federal  compact,  which  is  essential  to  harmony  and  unrestricted 
IntorwHirie  between  the  people  of  the  two  States.  And  such  a  course  on  the  part 
aC  iMo  wiU  sabjeot  her  dtiMBS  to  retaliating  measnrea  on  the  part  of  KentucKy." 
'  jifUs,  p.  SWS,  noto  2.  *  AnU,  p.  S62. 
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exbting  quasirinternsitionBl  law  of  the  colonies  so  far  as  it 
contained  a  common  standard  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  d 
one  locality  when  appearing  as  a  domestic  alien  within 
another. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  th«* 
so  far  as  the  common  law  of  England,  operating  as  a  personal 
law  with  national  extent  in  the  colonies  or  the  States,  was  the 
standard  of  these  rights,  it  did  not  maintain  the  claim  of  i 
slave-owner.* 

§  677.  It  may  be  urged  that  some  rights,  though  not  recog- 
nized by  the  common  law  of  England  having  this  extent  in 
the  colonics  and  States,  may  have  been  recognized  by  that 
law  which  had  international  operation  in  the  colonies  and 
States,  and  took  cflEect  also  as  personal  law. 

But  the  question  here  is  rather  of  rights  supported  by  law 
resting  on  imperial  and  national  authority,  and  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  right  of  slave-ownership  was  thus  supported 
only,  if  ever,  so  long  as  property  in  slaves  rested  on  universal 
jurisprudence,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  dependent  for  its 
recognition  upon  private  international  law,  as  received  and 
allowed  in  each  colony  or  several  State  in  the  independent 
exercise  of  its  local  sovereignty.'  Therefore,  admitting  the 
private  international  law  prevailing  in  the  colonies  or  States 
before  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  be  the  standard  of 
these  privileges  and  immunities,  and  that  rights  recognized 
by  international  law  receive  additional  force  and  guaranty 
from  this  provision,  it  does  not  give  the  right  in  a  non-slave- 
holding  State ;  for  there,  according  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national private  law  as  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  right  is  not  to  be  recognized. 

§  678.  So,  too,  even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  private 
international  law,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  comity  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  judicial  tribunals,  did  or  does  allow  or  require  such 
tribunals  to  accord  to  the  alien  slavcliolder  the  right  of  passage 
or  transit  either  at  his  pleasure,  or  at  his  convenience,  or  at  Ids 
necessity,  with  his  slave  or  bond-servant,  it  is  also  plain  that 


*  AnU,  g  284. «  ;  §  293,  4th  propostioa. 
'  Ante,  ch.  IX.,  and  particularly-  §  818. 
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this  action  of  the  court  is  founded  only  on  the  presumed  inten- 
iiB%.of  the  lawgiver  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction — ^the  seyeral 
IpiMf^  b  this  instance.  Therefore,  eyen  if  a  State  court  may 
prhSiMld,  in  applying  this  doctrine  of  comity  in  the  absence 
i9JMF  iE^ore  direct  evidence  of  the  State's  will,  recognize  the 
4l||fKBlder'B  claim  in  these  circumstances,  yet  the  power  of  the 
•lllfto-flielf,  to  declare  what  it  will  or  will  not  do  out  of  com- 
|||%  li  aot  restricted.  The  judiciary  is  to  enforce  the  will  of 
4m  fltttte  in  this  matter  of  international  comity,  and  not  its 
own  idea  of  what  comity  may  dictate.  In  expressing  the  will 
of  the  State  in  this  matter,  the  legislature  is  superior  to  the 
judiciary,  as  in  all  matters  within  the  "  reserved  powers"  of  the 
States,  if  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  State  constitution.' 

Besides,  this  doctrine  of  courts  determining  the  rights  of 
private  persons  by  their  conception  of  what  international  com- 
ity may  require  of  the  nation,  country,  or  State  whose  law 
ihej  administer,  is  simply  a  delusive  error,  as  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  work  it  has  been  attempted  to  show.  The  real 
basis  of  the  slave-owner's  claim,  wherever  it  can  be  recog- 
nized, must  be  the  judicial  presumption  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinnance  of  relations  created  by  the  law  of  another  jurisdic- 
tion ;  when  not  inconsistent  with  some  right  or  obligation  uni- 
versally attributed  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.* 

§  679.  If  the  argument  is — that  the  intention  of  the  provi- 
sion is  to  secure  against  State  legislation  all  rights  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  allowed  by 
private  international  law  as  then  received ;'  that  the  right  of  a 
non-resident  slaveholder  to  pass  and  repass  with  slaves,  was  a 
light  so  allowed — it  appears  that  the  major  proposition  of  the 

>  See  anU,  §§  78,  1 22.    Denio,  J.,  20  N.  Y.  609. 
*^iil«,  §gSS,116. 

'  The  propoflition  appears 'in  Judee  Gierke's  opinion,  ante,  p.  864,  thongh  it  is 
ttere  merged  in  the  much  broader  doctrine,  that  the  effect  of  the  Constitution  is 
to  create  a  general  inter-StcUe  comity,  the  application  of  which  devolyes  upon  the 
Ja^Hciary  as  cliarged  with  the  execution  of  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of 
tte  land ;  that  tUs  comity  is  equally  a  restriction  on  the  legislative  power  as  are 
tte  grants  of  power  to  a  national  government  or  the  enumerated  restrictions  on 
tlw  States.  This  indefinitely  vast  branch  of  national  law  is  derived  by  Judse 
Gierke,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  not  merely  by  interpretation  and  construcfion  of  the 
ftl  danses  of  the  Fourth  Article,  but  simply  from  the  idea  of  the  Constitn- 
The  doctrine  may  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  broadly  stated  in  a  jndicial 
i  in  the  Ohio  case,  by  Judge  Bartley,  though  it  Is  not  altogether  new. 
TOL.n.— 24 
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argument  is  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reasoniagi  ind  Ait 
the  minor  is  contradictory  to  the  history  of  intenntJOBal  jwrie- 
prudence  on  this  question,  and  originated  in  the  nrtrnjiilijil 
dicta  of  judges  of  slaveholding  States,  and  the  •rgUMB'  d 
executiye  officers  and  law-book-writers  of  thoiefitelea 

§  680.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  ninth  cluq[»feer  ef  fA 
work,  that  the  international  law  or  '' comity"  had  emmA^^k 
the  time  of  Somerset's  case,  to  support  the  owdot'i  daittfel  M7 
case/  In  the  same  chapter,  it  was  shown  that  the  oi^MMkim 
in  respect  to  slaves,  could  be  supported  under  the  intemaliontl 
rule  of  transit  only,  if  ever,  while  slaves  were  property  or  che^ 
tels  by  the  jus  gentium  or  universal  jurisprudence;  that  long 
before  the  fonnation  of  the  Constitution  slavery  of  negroes 
bom  in  the  colonics  and  States  had  ceased  to  rest  on  universal 
jurisprudence,  and  was  then  ascribable  solely  to  the  particular 
law,  jus  proprium,  of  some  one  colony  or  State ;  while  it  is  also 
questionable  whether  the  condition  had  not  so  essentiallj 
changed,  even  under  the  local  laws  of  the  slaveholding  colonies 
or  States,  that  the  slave  was  no  longer  property,  but  a  person 
owing  service  in  a  relation  to  another  person.' 

§  681.  And  if  it  is  urged  that,  though  tlic  chattel  character 
of  slavery  is  now  not  recognized  in  jurisprudence,  yet  the  right 
of  the  master  to  the  services  of  liis  slave,  is  a  property,  be- 
cause it  is  valuable  or  may  be  bought  and  sold,'  it  must  be  re- 
plied that  it  cannot  be  property  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  the  local 
law  which  enforces  the  obligation  of  the  slave.*  The  provision 
must  be  interpreted  or  construed  like  a  treaty,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion turns  upon  what  is  property^  there  is  but  one  standard  of 
property  as  between  independent  communities — that  is,  uniye^ 
sal  jurisprudence,  exhibited  in  the  international  intercourse  of 
all  civilizeil  nations,  and  particularly  in  the  law  of  commerce. 

Besides,  on  general  principles  of  interpretation,  it  may  be 
objected  to  this  argument  that  it  proves  too  much ;  it  Avonld 
make  every  valuable  right  existing  by  the  local  law  one  which 
^oould  be  protected  by  this  provision. 

'  Ani%,%  808.  •  Anit,  %%  MS.  284. 

"^  Whtrli  i^  Jh]i%i>  Clf'rke's  proposition,  anit^  pp.  863,  864. 
>  CMftiiksii-e,  mniTfi  Mr.  O'Conoi^B  uvninent,  20  N.  Y.,  578.    If  It  la  Mid  that  h 
jjrty  la  Tiaw  of  thb  provision  becuue,  bv  the  proTirion,  the  local  law  of 
'  L  roipt^et  to  alarei  It  takm  up  and  oamed  beyond  Hi  original  habitat— 
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§  682.  And  if,  ftgain,  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  in  other 
places  recognizes  the  existence  of  those  rights  of  mastership 
and  the  corresponding  obligations  which  enter  into  that  state 
which  we  call  slavery — that  therefore  tlie  Constitution  rccog^ 
nizes  the  property  which  the  master  has  by  State  law,  gener- 
ally, or  beyond  the  instances  specified  in  that  instrument — the 
argument  is  simply  a  fallacy,  which  has  been  already  indi- 
cated/ 

Besides,  these  very  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  recognizing 
the  right  of  a  slave-owner,  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  to  the 
custody  of  his  slave  in  the  instance  of  his  escape,  are  an  argu- 
ment against  this  claim,  on  the  general  rule — expressio  unius  est 
exclusio  alterius.* 

§  683.  The  claim  of  tlie  slave-owner,  being  a  citizen  of  some 
State  of  the  Union,  can  be  supported  by  this  provision  only  in 
that  case  in  which  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  by 
the  private  international  law  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Beveral  State.  The  question  whether  such  claim  is  now  sup- 
ported by  law,  in  the  so-called  free  States,  will  be  properly 
considered  in  another  cliapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  noticed 
that,  whether  the  unwritten  private  international  does  or 
does  not  support  that  claim  in  any  State,  it  is  a  law  subject  to 
the  legislative  action  of  the  State,  and  the  judicial  tribunals 
are  bound  to  take  the  law  as  given  by  the  legislature.  For,  as 
above  stated,  the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  are  not  limited 
in  this  respect  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution. 

§  684.  Independently  of  the  question  whether  the  absolute 
slavery  of  negroes  may  be  supported  under  this  provision,  a  • 
question  regarding  the  maintenance  under  it  of  other  bond 
conditions  might  arise.  Tliere  arc  probably  no  cases  in  which 
the  claim  of  a  niaster  to  the  custody  of  a  fugitive  minor  ap- 
prentice has  been  claimed  as  specifically  guaranteed  by  this 
provision.  Even  if  not  comprehended  under  the  provision  re- 
Bpecting  fugitives,  it  would  seem  that  it  might,  as  a  well-known 
common-law  relation'  which,  as  such,  must  have  been  cus- 
tomarily recognized  in  the  colonies  and  States,  be  supported 
bj  this  provision. 

*^iili»§607. 

*  Bee  pmMtim,  in  the  easei  referred  to,  anie,  p.  858,  note  1. 
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§  685.  It  will  be  remembered  that  whatever  maj  be  the 
tme  interpretation  of  these  clauses,  as  indicating  certain  pei^ 
sons  and  certain  rights,  the  question  arises  of  the  operation  of 
the  provision,  or — in  what  manner  are  the  ends  contemplated 
by  it  to  be  attained  ?  The  question  then  arises  of  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  provision,  as  either  public  or  private  law ;  that 
is — who  are  the  persons  upon  whom,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it 
operates  i 

This,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  a  question  of  constructiony 
as  distinguished  from  interpretation/  Without  attempting  to 
indicate  each  of  the  several  constructions  which  might  possi- 
bly be  given  to  this  provision,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
either,  1 — a  rule  acting  on  the'States  as  political  persons,  cre- 
ating a  duty  in  them  to  do  or  to  forbear  doing  something  in  re- 
spect to  the  citizens  of  each  other  State ;  or  it  is,  2 — a  rale  acting 
on  private  persons,  and  affecting  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  citizens  of  each  State  in  certain  relations  with  other 
persons. 

K  the  provision  has  the  character  first  described,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  other  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion whether  it  may  be  made  to  operate  on  private  persons 
with  the  authority  of  national  municipal  law,  or  whether  its 
legal  operation  must  be  sought  in  that  law  which,  in  authority 
and  extent,  is  the  local  law  of  a  several  State. 

But,  if  the  character  of  the  provision  is  that  secondly  above 
described,  the  provision  is  itself  part  of  the  national  municipal 
private  law  which  must  be  applied  by  all  tribunals  exercising 
*  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  also  by  State 
tribunals  exercising  concurrently  the  judicial  power  of  the 
State  under  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution ;  while  each 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  reserved  powers  is  at  the  same  time 
prevented  from  infringing  the  rights  accorded  by  the  provision 
to  private  persons,  and  State  laws,  in  their  application  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  must  be  subject  to  judicial  power  ap- 
plying this  part  of  the  Constitution  as  public  law. 

§  636.  It  is  first  proper  to  look  for  legislative  constmotiona 
of  this  provision.    And  here  the  utter  absence  of  any  l^pudtr 

*  Ani$,%  tOl. 
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tion  either  State  or  national,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
provision  into  effect,  is,  negatively,  an  index  of  its  construc- 
tion. Congress  has  not  hitherto  passed  any  law  expressly 
designed  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
appearing  as  domestic  aliens  in  any  State.  But  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  State  legislatures  ever  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass  laws  to  secure  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
have  enjoyed  some  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  other  States,  is  not  of  itself  any  positive  index  of 
its  construction,  because  it  does  not  appear  but  that  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  would  have  been  equally  enjoyed 
by  the  same  persons  had  there  been  no  such  provision. 

§  687.  There  are  only  a  few  judicial  dicta  which  can  be 
referred  to  on  this  question,  besides  those  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  opinions  already  cited  in  this  chapter. 

A  part  of  the  opinion  written  by  Cliief  Justice  Homblower, 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1836,  in  Himsley's  case,  will  hereinafter  be 
noted,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Congress  has  no  power  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  any  of  these  provisions,  except  the 
first  section  of  this  Article,  and  that  only  by  the  express  grant 
of  power  contained  in  it.  He  appears  to  give  to  all  these  pro- 
visions the  first  of  the  four  constructions  already  indicated.* 

In  Miller  v.  McQuerry  (1853),  5  McLean,  477,  Judge 
McLean,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  sustaining  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  reference  to  the  fugitive-slave  provision, 
said : — "  The  Constitution  provides  that  full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  to  the  public  acts,  &c.,  of  one  State  in  every 
othor.  If  an  individual,  claiming  this  provision  as  a  right, 
and  a  State  court  shall  deny  it,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Union  such  judgment  would  be  reversed. 
And  the  provision  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 

i 

*  AtOf^p,  358.  In  Uiii  qpinion,  Jndge  Hornblower,  in  sajpporting  his  con- 
ibvetion  hy  iriew^  of  poUticid  expediency,  says : — "  Le^slation  by  ConCTess, 
f«||^d*tli^  the  m&nner  in  which  a  citizen  of  one  StaU  should  be  secored  and 
BPattictia  IB  the  eujoyment  of  his  citizenship  in  another,  would  corer  a  broad 
wU,  and  \md  U>ihit  moat  unhappy  resnlta"  See  the  fuller  citation  of  the  opin- 
lea»^osl  Ia  Ch.  XX  VL    Tlia  oocasiim  of  the  opinion  is  described,  ante,  p.  64. 
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tied,  Ac,  Congress  nnqnestionably  may  provide  in  what  manner 
a  right  claimed  under  this  clause  and  denied  bj  a  State  may  be 
enforced.  And  if  a  case  can  be  raised  under  it,  without  any 
further  statutory  provisions,  so  as  to  present  the  point  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  decision  of  a  State  court  denying  the  right 
would  be  reversed."* 

Judge  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  in  Booth's  case,  1854,  3  Wise 
35,  asks : — "  What  would  be  thought  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  should  Congress  pass  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  that 
clause  of  the  fourth  Article  in  regard  to  citizenship  ?" 

In  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's  case  there 
are  one  or  two  passages  bearing  on  this  question.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  citations  already  given.  The  principal  obser- 
vations are  those  on  p.  423  of  the  report,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
given  also  in  p.  296  of  this  volume,  in  the  first  paragraph. 
The  other  is  on  p.  425  of  the  report,  in  a  passage  cited  on  p. 
347  of  this  volume,  describing  the  consequences  of  recogniising 
the  younger  Damal  as  a  citizen. 

From  these  dicta  it  may  be  inferred  that  Judge  Taney 
would  construe  the  provision  as  private  law  creating  rights 
and  obligations  in  relations  between  private  persons,  and  hold 
that  those  rights,  as  ''  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens" intended,  may  be  maintained  by  the  national  judiciary, 
irrespectively  of  the  juridical  action  of  the  State  in  which  the 
citizens  who  may  claim  them  shall  appear. 

In  the  cases  of  Buslmell  and  Langston  (1859),  9  Ohio,  .76, 
where  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  carrying  out  the 
fugitive-slave  law  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  court, 
Brinckerhoff,  J.,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  ib.  225,  says  of  this 
provision  and  that  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice : 
— "  That  these  clauses  are  mere  articles  of  compact  between 
the  States,  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the  States  alone 
for  their  fulfillment,  I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute.  They  do 
not  confer  upon  Congress  any  power  whatsoever  to  enforce 
their  observance."    Sutliff,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  ib.  231-287, 

• 

'  It  ahoold  be  remembered  that  this  was  said  only  in  a  charge  to  a  Jwrj.  Ha 
whole  is  very  earelesaly  put  together.  Judge  McLean  did  not  hfif  erwi  nodM 
the  CkA  that  a  power  had  Deen  epeciaUy  given  to  legialale  in  referenoe  to  Iha  proof 
and  eflbot  of  acta,  jadgmente,  Ac. 
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also  denies  power  in  Congress  to  legislate,  and  appears  to 
r^ard  the  provision  as  a  law  acting  on  the  States  as  its 
snbjeets^' 

§  688.  The  question,  whether  Congress  or  the  States  have 
the  power  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  provi- 
sion into  effect,  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  it  as  public  or 
private  law.  Four  views  or  constructions,  which  it  is  supposed 
might  be  advanced  in  reference  to  any  of  these  provisions, 
have  been  stated  in  another  chapter.  It  would  appear  that, 
under  any  construction,  the  provision  should  act  as  a  limit  to 
the  legislative  power  of  the  States,  and  might  be  applied  by 
the  judicial  power  of  State  courts  in  the  first  instance,  or  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  resort,  in 
declaring  void  any  State  law  in  conflict  with  it.  But  whether 
a  case  could  arise  under  this  provision,  which  would  be  within 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  as  a  case  "  arising  under 
the  Constitution"  of  the  United  States,  and  not  as  a  case  arising 
between  certain  parties,'  would  appear  to  depend  on  this  ques- 
tion of  construction,  as  does  also  the  legislative  power. . 

§  689.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  apparently  no  neces- 
sity for  supposing  that  a  similar  construction,  in  respect  to  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  operate,  should  be  given  to  each  of 
these  provisions."  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  in  all 
'arguments  on  the  subject,  that  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
principles  which  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  any 
one  should  be  equally  applicable  to  the  construction  of  another. 
For  this  reason,  the  authorities  on  the  construction  of  the  other 
provisions  should  be  examined  as  guides  in  the  construction  of 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

But,  without  entering  fully  into  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  provision,  it  may  be  argued,  consistently  with 
views  to  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
other  provisions  of  this  Article,  that  the  last  of  the  four  con- 

'  See  also  the  citations  from  these  opinions  in  Ch.  XXVL 
•  jinU,  Vol.  I.,  p.  432.     Mr.  (yConor,  arg.  20  N.  Y.  581 :— "  It  is  a  curb  set  on 
State  legialation,  harmonizing  with  the  provision  which  extends  the  legis  of  the 
federal  judiciary  to  the  non-resident  citizen  in  all  controversies  between  him  and 
tlie  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  he  may  be  temporarily  sojourning." 
•^iae,§608.  r  ^     ^      — D 
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Btroctions  which  have  been  mentioned  is  that  which  harmo 
izes  best  with  the  general  character  of  the  Constitution ;  ih 
on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  6f  private  law  this  pro^ 
sion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  If 
oi  national  authority y  and  ^^t^o^wnternational  effect,  in  t 
place  of  that  law  of  individual  rights  for  persons  of  white 
European  race,  which,  in  the  colonies,  was  maintained  by  tl 
national  or  imperial  authority,  operating  equally  in  every  pi 
of  the  empire,  and  which  maintained  those  rights  in  the  ca 
of  any  such  person,  even  against  the  local  authority  of  ai 
colony  or  several  jurisdiction. 

This  law  would  indeed  have  continued,  had  the  Constit 
tion  contained  no  such  provision,  to  be  judicially  applied 
each  State  to  determine  the  rights  of  persons  appearing  there 
as  domestic  aliens,  until  it  should  have  been  changed  und 
the  juridical  authority  of  the  State,  either  by  positive  legid 
tion  or  judicial  modification  of  unwritten  law.  But  it  nn 
perhaps  be  said  that  it  would  have  ceased  to  have  its  fom 
extent,  since  the  States,  but  for  these  provisions  of  the  foiu 
Article,  would  have  equal  authority  over  all  persons  witl 
their  limits,  whether  domiciled  inhabitants  or  domestic  aliei 
Tlie  international  recognition  of  the  rights  of  domestic  ali< 
would,  in  each  State,  have  depended  upon  its  several  will  a 
autonomic  recognition  of  international  obligation,  and  the  oi 
private  international  law  which  could  have  been  judicial 
recognized  as  applying  to  persons  domiciled  in  another  Sti 
would  have  been  that  which,  in  its  authority,  was  identifi 
with  the  local  municipal  law.^ 

'  That  is,  this  would  have  been  the  theory  of  the  public  law  (anie,  §  41 
But  whether  there  ever  was  a  period  when  a  State  would  haye  been  patiently 
lowed  to  treat  the  other  States  as  foreign  countries  may  be  doubted.  See  a 
8,  on  p.  868. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

OF  THE    DOllESnO  INTERNATIONAL  PBIVATE    LAW  OF    THB    UNITED  * 
STATES.      THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.      OF  THB  SECOND  AND  THIBB 
PABAOBAPH8  OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE  FOUBTH  ABTICLE. 
OF  THB    PEB80NS  WHO  MAY  BE  DELIYEBED    UP     AS    FUOmVES 
FROM  JUSTICE  OB  FBOM   LABOB. 

§  690.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  are  as  follows : — 

*•  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  tlie  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

"  8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

§  691.  The  general  object  of  the  first  of  these  provisions  is 
the  enforcement  of  State  laws  which  require  actual  custody  of 
the  person.  In  the  additional  territorial  extent  which  it  com- 
municates to  such  laws,  it  modifies  the  enjoyment  of  the  indi- 
vidual right  of  personal  liberty.  But  its  general  effect,  as  aux- 
iliary to  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  States, 
is  a  topic  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  A  state  may  how- 
ever propose,  by  punitory  laws,  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
any  particular  status  or  personal  condition.  Thus  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  free  person,  except  in  the  maintenance  of  rights 
incident  to  the  relation  of  family,  is  in  every  country  a  crim- 
inal act,  and,  in  the  common  law  of  England  and  America, 
is  known  as  the  crime  of  kidnapping.  So,  in  countries  where 
involontary  servitude  exists,  the  law  punishes  the  act  of  con. 
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veying  away  slaves,  either  with  or  without  their  consent,  and 
whether  with  the  intent  to  transfer  them  as  property  to  other 
jurisdictions  or  with  the  intent  to  place  them  in  jorisdictiaiis 
where  involuntary  servitude  is  not  lawful;  the  act  being  in 
either  case  felonious  by  the  law  of  the  slaveholding  state,  and, 
in  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  Union,  punishable  under  spe- 
cial statutes.  Ffom  the  abstract  of  State  legislation  given  in 
earlier  chapters,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  variety  of  acts  pun- 
ishable under  the  statutes  of  some  States  which  are  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  existence  of  a  slave  or  disfranchised  class, 
and  that,  in  some  non-slaveholding  States,  the  forcible  assertion 
by  a  person  from  another  State  of  his  claim  in  respect  to  a 
fugitive  from  service  or  labor  may  be  declared  subject  to  pun- 
ishment. 

In  the  extent  which  this  provision  may  give  to  such  laws  it 
is  then  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  personal  con- 
dition. Ttiere  are,  moreover,  certain  obvious  resemblancea  be- 
tween this  provision  and  that  which  follows  it,  respecting  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  and,  in  the  authorities  which  must  be  cited 
in  the  examination  of  the  latter,  the  two  provisions  have  so 
often  been  considered  analogous  that  the  examination  of  the 
first  is  incidental  to  that  of  the  second,  under  the  view  herein 
taken. 

§  692.  The  questions  which  arise  under  these  provisions,  re- 
garded as  parts  of  the  private  law  of  the  United  States,  are — 

1.  What  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  are  inci- 
dent to  the  relations  created  by  these  provisions  ? 

2.  By  what  means  are  these  rights  maintained  and  these 
obligations  enforced  ? 

These  questions  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  svibjectian  (to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  several  possessors  of  sovereign  powers 
in  each  State  of  the  Union — the  several  State  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States)  of  the  private  persons  entitled  to 
such  rights,  or  owing  such  obligations. 

According  to  what  has  already  been  stated  respecting  the 
international  character  of  these  provisions,  this  inquiry  will 
lead  to  the  adoption  for  each  clause  of  one  of  those  four  con- 
structions (or  views  derived  by  construction  as  distinguished 
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firom  interpretation)  which  have  already  been  presented  as 
poesiblj  applicable  to  all  or  most  of  the  proyisions  of  the 
fourth  Article/ 

But  whichever  of  these  constructions  may  be  put  upon 
either  of  these  two  clauses  of  this  Article,  it  is  plajn  that,  in 
the  relations  created  or  maintained  by  either,  certain  natural 
persons  are  designated  as  the  objects  of  action  or  the  objects  of 
a  right  of  action.'  Under  any  one  of  these  constructions,  there- 
fore, the  question  arises — 

What  persons  may  be  delivered  up  as  fugitives  from  justice 
or  as  fugitives  owing  service  or  labor  ? 

The  examination  of  each  of  these  clauses  may  then  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  two  following  inquiries  : 

1.  Who,  in  each,  are  tlie  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  provision  ? 

2.  By  what  means  are  these  provisions  to  be  made  opera- 
tive upon  private  persons  ? 

•It  is  evident  that  the  questions  above  stated  arise  immedi- 
ately on  the  provisions  themselves,  independently  of  any  stat- 
ute passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  rights  or  enforcing  obligations  supposed  to  be 
created  by  these  provisions.  But  in  order  to  determine  either 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  authorities  on  these 
points,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  national  and  State  leg- 
islation having  this  object;  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
under  such  legislation  ;  and  in  other  more  or  less  authoritative 
discussions  of  its  constitutionality.  The  various  State  statutes 
which  have  a  bearing  on  these  questions  ha^  already  been 
^[lumerated ;  but  their  constitutionality,  in  reference  to  the 
i^tional  law,  has  been  judicially  examined  only  in  connection 
with  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  Con- 
gresB. 

The  first  of  the  questions  before  stated  must  therefore  be 
eonsidered  in  connection  with  the  similar  inquiry  arising  under 
the  laws  of  Congress.  The  second  question  will  involve  an 
kiquiry  into  the  proper  construction  of  these  clauses  and  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  Congress.    In 
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conseqaence  of  the  real  and  supposed  analogies  between  the 
two  provisions,  which  have  been  alluded  to,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  consider  the  first  question  in  its  application  to  each 
provision,  before  taking  up  the  second  question. 

§  693.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter.  As  particularly  directed  to  tlie  fint 
of  these  constitutional  provisions,  it  is — 

Who  are  the  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  the  demand 
and  delivery  contemplated  by  the  provision  and  by  the  fint 
and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  which  are 
the  only  enactment  of  the  national  legislature  on  this  mbh 
ject?* 

This  will  be  determinable  in  part  by  the  force  of  the  wordfi 
"  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime."  In  a  demand  under  this 
clause,  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  charged  was  com- 
mitted must  of  course  have  characterized  it  as  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime.  K  the  law  of  the  State  into  which  the  person 
demanded  may  have  fled  should  have  given  the  same  charac- 
ter to  such  act,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  demand  with  the  provision,  in  that  requisite,  will  not  be 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  two  States ;  even  though  the 
act  charged  should  bo  punishable  by  the  law  of  no  other  State. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  act  charged  as  such,  by  the  law  of  the 
State  wherein  it  was  committed,  may  be  one  which,  in  the 
State  into  which  the  person  claimed  has  fled,  is  not  known  as 
an  act  subject  to  legal  penalties.  In  such  case  the  question 
must  occur — by  what  legal  standard  is  the  extent  of  these  words 
in  the  provisioW  and  the  character  of  the  act  charged  as  "  trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,"  to  be  determined?  Some  dis- 
agreement on  this  question  would  seem  inevitable  between 
States  of  this  Union,  when  one  may  by  punitory  laws  propose 
to  secure  a  condition  of  bondage  or  civil  disability  unknown 
to  the  law  of  the  other,  and  when  one  may  ascribe  liberty  of 
condition  to  all  and  protect  its  enjoyment  by  all  within  its 
jurisdiction  without  reference  to  rights  claimed,  by  another 
State,  as  belonging  under  private  international  law  to  iti 
citizens  in  respect  to  their  escaped  slaves. 

^  Se«  the  act  noUid  poU,  in  the  beginning  of  Cli.  XXVIU. 
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§  694.  There  are  a  number  of  decisions  in  cases  involving 
a- judicial  consideration  of  the  force  of  these  terms.  But  there 
Imub  been,  I  believe,  no  case  of  this  kind,  wherein  the  act  charged 
as  being  within  the  scope  of  these  words  was  one  whose  char- 
acter would  thus  be  differently  regarded  under  the  punitory 
laws  of  States  thus  differing  in  their  respective  laws  of  personal 
condition,  earlier  than  the  recent  case  on  petition  for  a  manda- 
mus in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December 
Term,  1860,  entitled — Expa/rte  :  in  the  matter  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Beriah  Magoffin,  Governor,  and  the  Executive  Authority  there- 
ofj  Petitioner,  v.  William  Dennison,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  case  is  not  as  yet  reported.  The  extracts  here 
given  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  pronounced  by  Chief. 
Justice  Taney,  are  from  a  printed  copy  received  from  the 
clerk's  office.  In  the  opinion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  case  arose.  From  the  documents  in 
the  Governor's  special  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  of 
Fob.  12,  1861,  it  appears  that  Willis  Lago  was  claimed  by 
the  €k)vemor  of  Kentucky,  May  31,  1860,  as  charged  witli 
**  the  crime  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape.'" 

On  the  question,  whether  the  act  charged  was  a  crime  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  Chief  Justice  says : — 

"  Looking  to  the  language  of  the  clause,  it  is  difficult  to 
oomprehend  how  any  doubt  could  have  arisen  as  to  its  mean- 
ing and  construction.  The  words  *  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,'  in  their  plain  and  obvious  import,  as  well  as  in  their 
l^al  and  technical  sense,  embrace  every  act  forbidden  and 
made  punishable  by  a  law  of  the  State.  The  word  *  crime' 
of  itself  includes  every  offence,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
in  the  grade  of  offences,  and  includes  what  are  called  '  mis- 
demeanors,' as  well  as  treason  and  felony.  (4  Bl.  Com.,  5,  6, 
and  note  3,  Wendell's  edition.) 

*  In  the  indieknent,  the  gprand  jury  "  accuse  WiUU  Laeo,  a  free  man  of  coknr, 
of  the  crime  of  aasistiiig  slaves  to  escape,  Ac,  committea  as  follows,  vU. :  The 
iilil  WUUb  Ii«ffo,  free  man  of  color,  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1869,  in  the 
«outy  aforesaid,  not  having  lawful  claim,  and  not  having  any  color  of  claim 
Itarelo,  did  sednce  and  entice  Charlotte,  a  slave,  the  propwty  of  G.  W.  Nockob, 
lolesTe  her  owner  and  possessor,  and  did  aid  and  assist  the  said  slave  in  an  at- 
tend to  make  her  escape  from  her  sidd  owner  and  possessor,  against  the  peaoa 
■ad  dlgni^  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentneky." 
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'^  Bat  as  tho  word  crime -would  have  included  treason  and 
felony,  without  specially  mantioning  those  ofEences,  it  seemi 
to  be  supposed  that  the  natural  and  legal  import  of  the  word, 
by  associating  it  with  those  oifences,  must  be  restricted  and 
confined  to  offences  already  known  to  the  common  law  and  to 
the  usage  of  nations,  and  regarded  as  offences  in  every  civil- 
ized community,  and  that  they  do  not  extend  to  acts  made 
offences  by  local  statutes  growing  out  of  local  circumstances, 
nor  to  offences  against  ordinary  police  regulations.  This  U 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  governor  of  Ohio  refused 
to  deliver  Lago,  under  tho  advice  of  the  attorney  general  of 
that  State. 

^^  Bat  this  inference  is  founded  upon  an  obvioas  mistake  «a 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  words  '  treason  and  felony^ 
were  introduced.  They  wore  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  any*  restriction  of  the  word  '  crime,'  and  to 
prevent  this  provision  from  being  construed  by  the  rules  and 
usages  of  independent  nations  in  compacts  for  deliTering  ap 
fugitives  from  justice.  According  to  these  usages,  oven  when 
they  admitted  the  obligation  to  deliver  the  fugitive,  persons 
who  fled  on  account  of  political  offences  wore  almost  always 
excepted,  and  the  nation  upon  whicli  the  demand  is  made  also 
uniformly  claims  and  exercises  a  discretion  in  weighing  tiie 
evidence  of  the  crime,  and  the  character  of  the  offence.  Tlie 
policy  of  different  nations  in  this  respect,  with  the  opinions  of 
eminent  writers  upon  public  law,  are  collected  in  Wheaton  on 
the  Law  of  Nations,  171 ;  Foelix,  312 ;  and  Martin,  Verge's 
edition,  182.  And  the  English  government,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  our  general  system  of  law  and  jurisprudence, 
has  always  refused  to  deliver  up  political  offenders  who  bid 
sought  an  asylum  within  its  dominions.     And  as  the  States  of 

*  The  mention  of  treason  and  felony  makes  it  obvious  that  the  provitiom  a- 
tends  to  some  cases  not  within  the  international  rule  of  extradition.  But  does  H 
appear  from  this  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  word  crime  f  or  that  Ift^  bj 
itself,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  that  rule  ?  Does  not  the  specificmtion  of  trwann 
and  felony,  though  coming  under  the  f^cneral  term  crime,  warrant  the  inferenei 
(by  expressio  unius,  etc.)  that,  by  itself,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  that  Tvk  which 
exclu'les  political  offences,  and  m  which  these  terms  of  Englbh  law  are  noti» 
cognized  ?  How,  in  this  argument,  which  is  that  referred  to  by  the  Chief  Joittet 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  there  any  "  mistake  as  to  the  pnrpoeei  for  wUlch 
the  words  treason  and  felony  wer»  introdnced  Y* 
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iufl  TTmoiiy  although  united  as  one  nation  for  certain  specified 
mrpofles^.are  yet,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  government, 
tepan^te  sovereignties,  independent  of  each  other,  it  was  ob- 
dously  deemed  necessary  to  show  by  the  terms  used  that  this 
K>inpact  was  not  to  be  regarded  or  construed  as  an  ordinary 
jreaty  for  extradition  between  nations  altogether  independent 
}{  each  other,  but  was  intended  to  emfbrace  political  offences 
igainst  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  as  well  as  all  other  crimes. 
knd  as  treason  was  also  a  ^  felony,'  (4  Bl.  Com.,  94,)  it  was 
lecessary  to  insert  those  words  to  show,  in  language  that  could 
lot  be  mistaken,  that  political  offenders  were  included  in  it/ 
Per  this  was  not  a  compact  of  peace  and  comity  between 
leparate  nations  who  had  no  claim  on  each  other  for  mutual 
mpport,  but  a  compact  binding  them  to  give  aid  and  assist- 
ince  to  each  other  in  executing  their  laws,  and  to  support  each 
>ther  in  preserving  order  and  law  within  its  confines  whenever 
mch  aid  was  needed  and  required ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
itatesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  fully  sensible, 
that  from  the  complex  character  of  the  government,  it  must 
Sul  unless  the  States  mutaally  supported  each  other,  and  the 
Gteneral  Government ;  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  disturb  its  peace,  and  end  in  discord,  thian  permitting  an 
offender  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  by  passing  over  a  mathe- 
Qiatical  line  which  divides  it  from  another,  to  defy  its  process, 
ind  stand  ready,  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  to  repeat 
the  offence  as  soon  as  another  opportunity  offered. 

"  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  this  policy  of  mutual  support . 
in  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  without  any  exception  as  to  the 
oharacter  and  nature  of  the  crime,  seems  to  have  been  first  re- 
cognized and  acted  on  by  the  American  colonies,"  &c.  Here 
the  judge  cites  the  provision  in  the  New  England  articles  of 
confederation,'  and  remarks :  "  It  will  be  seen  that  this  agree- 
ment gave  no  discretion  to  the  magistrate  of  the  government 
where  the  offender  was  found  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  arrest  and 
deliver,  upon  the  production  of  the  certificate  under  which 
he  was  demanded. 

*  Bnt  the  question  seems  to  be,  How  shall  treoMon  or  felony,  within  the  meui- 
li^^  of  the  provisioD,  be  discriminated  ?  Is  it  enough  that  an  act  be  called  treawm 
or  feloay  on  the  statute-book  of  the  demanding  State  ? 

•  Anie,  VoL  L,  p.  269,  note  [c]. 
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^'  When  the  thirteen  colonies  formed  a  cpnfederation  ftr 
mntnal  sapport,  a  similar  provision  was  introdhced,  most  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  advantages  which  the  plantations  had 
derived  from  their  compact  with  one  another.  But  as  these 
colonies  had  then,  by  the  declaration  of  independence,  become 
separate  and  independent  sovereignties,  against  which  treascm 
might  be  committed,  their  compact  is  carefally  worded  so  S8 
to  include  treason  and  felony — ^that  is,  political  offenceSi  as  well 
as  crimes  of  an  inferior  grade.    It  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  *  If  any  person,  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  jus- 
tice, and  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  he  shall, 
upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  State 
from  wfiich  ho  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence.' 

"  And  when  these  colonies  were  about  to  form  a  still  closer 
union  by  the  present  Constitution,  but  yet  preserving  their 
sovereignty,  they  had  learned  from  experience  the  necessity  of 
this  provision  for  the  internal  safety  of  each  of  them,  and  to 
promote  concord  and  harmony  among  all  their  members ;  and 
it  is  introduced  in  the  Constitution  substantially  in  the  same 
words,  but  substituting  the  word  *  crime'  for  the  words  *  high 
misdemeanor,'  and  thereby  showing  the  deliberate  purpose  to 
include  every  offence  known  to  the  law  of  the  State  from  which 
the  party  charged  had  fled. 

"  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  which 
insists  upon  excluding  from  this  clause  new  offences  created 
by  a  statute  of  the  State,  and  growing  out  of  its  local  institu- 
tions, and  wliich  are  not  admitted  to  be  offences  in  the  State 
where  the  fugitive  is  found,  nor  so  regarded  by  the  genersl 
usage  of  civilized  nations,  would  render  the  clause  useless  for 
any  practical  purpose.  For  where  can  the  line  of  division  be 
drawn,  with  anything  like  certainty?  Who  is  to  mark  it! 
The  governor  of  the  demanding  State  would  probably  draw 
one  line,  and  the  governor  of  the  other  State  another.  And 
if  they  differed,  who  is  to  decide  between  them?  Under  such 
a  vague  and  indefinite  construction  the  article  would  not  be  a 
bond  of  peace  and  union,  but  a  constant  source  of  controverqr 
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and  irritating  discussion.  It  would  Lave  been  far  better  to 
omit  it  altogether,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  comity  of  the 
States,  and  their  own  sense  of  their  respective  interests,  than 
to  have  inserted  it  as  conferring  a  right,  and  yet  defining  that 
right  so  loosely  as  to  make  it  a  never-failing  sabject  of  dis- 
jrate  and  ill  will." 

In  the  portion  of  the  opinion  which  will  be  cited  in  the 
next  chapter  the  Chief  Justice  says :  "  This  compact,  engrafted 
in  the  Constitution,  included  and  was  intended  to  include 
every  offence  made  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
it  was  committed." 

§  695.  There  have  been  several  instances  in  which  these 
questions  have  been  considered  by  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  State  governments,  and  their  legal  advisers,  the  State 
Attorneys-General,  and  they  have  been  sometimes  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  State  Legislatures.  The  decisions  made  in  such 
cases  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  precedents  having  any 
binding  force ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the 
application  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this  provision, 
any  rule  of  law,  having  a  general  authority  in  all  the  States, 
can  be  derived  from  any  cases  arising  under  it.  The  judicial 
opinions  in  which  the  effect  of  t?us  provision  has  been  con- 
sidered have,  with  one  exception,  arisen  on  some  actual  cus- 
tody which  was  claimed  to  be  lawful  under  it.  The  case  of 
Kentucky  v.  Dennison  presents  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  action  of  a  Governor  of  a  State,  in  refusing  to  make  the 
required  extradition,  has  been  brought  before  a  court  for  re- 
view. In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  it  had  no  power  to  issue  the  mandamus  prayed 
for.  The  rules  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  decisions  of 
State  courts  of  law,  when,  on  habeas  corpus,  or  actions  for  dam- 
ages, they  may  have  passed  upon  the  lawfulness  of  custody 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  States  proposing  to 
fulfill  duties  arising  under  this  provision  and  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, will  be  rules  of  local  authority  only,  as  part  of  the  law 
of  Bome  one  of  the  several  States.* 

*  In  no  instance,  I  belieye,  has  tho  decision  of  a  State  court  in- each  a  caae  been 
brought  np  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VOL,  II. — 25 
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There  are  some  instances  of  controversy  between  the  Ex- 
ecutives of  different  States  which  may  be  particularly  referred 
to  as  important  in  the  history  of  the  general  subject,  and 
as  showing  how  far  such  questions  are  proper  subjects  for  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  function.  Whether  the  provision  itself 
should  be  so  construed  that  it  might  be  applied  by  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several  States,  independ- 
ently of  national  or  State  legislation,  as  part  of  the  naticmtl 
private  law,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  696.  The  earliest  instance  of  a  question  of  this  character, 
under  this  provision,  arose  in  the  year  1791,  on  a  claim  made 
on  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  persons  charged  with  having 
abducted  a  negro  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia  to  be  holden 
in  slavery.*  The  Governor  of  Virginia  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
persons  demanded.  In  the  indictment  the  person  carried  off  was 
designated  "  a  free  negro,"  and  it  was  not  even  intimated  in  the 
opinion  given  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  or  in  the 
answer  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  he  was  a  slave,  or  had  been  a  slave  in  Virginia 
or  in  any  other  State.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned that  his  right  to  freedom,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
protection  of  its  laws,  was  as  perfect  in  that  State  as  the  right, 
in  that  respect,  of  any  other  inhabitant.  The  principal  reason 
given  for  the  refusal  of  the  demand  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  law  of  Virginia  should,  in  this  instance,  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,**  and 

'  Parties  were  charged  under  the  State  law  of  1778.  Got.  ICifflin,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  addressed  a  letter  to  Bererly  Randolph,  then  Goremor  of  Virginia,  infimn- 
ing  him  of  the  charge  against  the  parties,  and  their  flight  into  Virginia,  and  vs- 
questins  that  proper  steps  misht  be  taken  to  have  them  delivered  ap  aa  prwridti 
for  in  the  ConstiiuHan.  Gov.  Randolph  submitted  the  request  to  Mr.  Lauais,  Attor- 
ney-General of  Virginia,  who  held  that,  by  law  of  Virginia,  the  acts  charged  ware 
only  trespass  or  breach  of  the  peace,  to  which  the  parties,  if  indicted,  ndglit  ap- 
pear by  attorney,  and  assumed  "  that  in  these  respects  the  laws  of  Penns^rwa 
are  assimilated  to  our  own,''  and  argued : — "  If  they  are,  then  the  offeacee  stated 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  come  within  the  description  of  crimes  contained  in  the 
above-cited  section  of  the  federal  Constitution.*^  On  the  refusal,  Mifflin  trav- 
mitted  the  papers  to  President  Washington,  and  argued : — "  It  is  equally  certidn 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  is  committed  must  furnish  the  nde 
to  determine  its  criminality,  and  not  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  ft^ilife 
from  justice  happens  to  be."  The  President  submitted  the  case  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, then  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  who  delivered  an  opinion  contrary  to  InnV, 
and  held  that  the  Qoremor  of  Viiglnia  ou^^t  not  to  refuie.  See  tlie  i 
in  Am.  State  Papers,  Misc.  Vol  L,  49. 
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tiiat  by  that  law  such  abduction  and  selling  into  slavery  of  a 
free  person,  at  least  if  a  negro,  was  not  such  crime  nor  felony/ 
There  were  in  this  instance,  however,  other  questions  involved 
which  were  equally  effectual  in  determining  the  decision  of 
the  Gx)vemor  of  Virginia.  In  connection  with  these,  the  corres- 
pondence on  this  occasion  will  hereinafter  be  again  referred 
to.  The  history  of  the  case  was  laid  before  the  second  Con- 
gresfl,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 1793. 

A  similar  controversy  arose  in  1818-1820  between  the  Ex- 
ecutives of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  on  a  similar  abduction  from 
the  former  State  of  a  negro  woman.' 

§  697.  A  similar  conflict  of  opinion,  arising  out  of  circum- 
stances the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  former  cases,  was  pre- 
sented, on  the  demand  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Virginia,  in 
Aug.,  1839,  upon  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  delivery  of 
three  persons,  charged,  on  the  affidavit  of  one  Colley,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  with  having  feloniously  stolen  and  taken  away  a  negro 
slave,  the  property  of  said  Colley.*  In  this  controversy  were 
involved  other  essential  questions  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
charge  of  an  offence  and  of  having  fled  from  justice,  which 
might  be  the  foundation  of  a  demand  under  the  Constitution, 
and  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  should  be  founded.*    But  the 

'  AHhoQgh  it  does  not  appear  in  the  correspondence,  it  can  hardly  be  donbted 
tint  this  was  asserted  on  the  ground  that  the  negro  abducted  was  claimed  to  be 
*  Iwitive  slaye. 

'The  correspondence  in  this  case,  and  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Indiana 
Ltglalatiire,  are  annexed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  his  message  to  the  Ohio 
"Lsgiaiitiire,  on  Lago's  case,  already  mentioned.  From  these  documents  it  would 
immr  that  the  woman  abducted  was  claimed  to  be  a  fu^tire  slaye,  though  the 
wmattl  i3i  the  Ooremor  of  Kentucky  to  deliver  up  those  charged  with  the  abduc- 
tins  to  not  baaed  on  that  supposition.  The  committee  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 
Tlndleate  the  propriety  of  the  State  law  (an<«,  p.  127),  which  requires  Sie  indi- 
Tidnal  daimed  as  a  fugitive  from  service  to  be  proved  such  prior  to  his  removal, 
•ad  dny  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate. 

'  Seward*s  Works,  ii.,  p.  453,  in  letter  to  the  executive  of  Ya. :— ^'  The  offence 
dhifg<ed  in  the  affidavit  before  me  is  not  understood  to  be  that  of  kidnapping  a 
paraon,  by  wldch  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  held  in  duress,  or  suffered 
pOTMBal  wrong  or  injustice,  but  is  understood  to  mean  the  taking  of  a  slave,  con> 
ridved  as  property,  from  his  owner.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  this  Supposition,  Uie 
fl^giieiiMs  and  uncertainty  of  the  affidavit  must  excuse  my  error." 

*  The  ehaige  rested  on  the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  and  the  only  evidence  im- 
pBofltlag  the  parties  charged  was  the  fact  that  they  Were  negroes  employed  on 
the  TMsel  in  which,  on  sailing  from  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  slave  had  secreted  him- 
nit  Having  bean  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  and  being  detained  ontU 
tiba  Gkyfvnoff's  determination  should  be  known,  thay  ware  set  at  liberty  after 
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principal  point  in  the  general  discussion  which  arose  out  of 
this  demand  was  the  question,  whether  the  act  charged  (admit- 
ting it  to  have  been  committed,  and  to  have  been  felonious  by 
the  law  of  Virginia)  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
felony  or  crime  as  used  in  the  Constitution.  In  the  letters  in- 
terchanged between  the  Executives  of  the  two  States,  it  seems 
to  have  been  agreed  that  the  words  should  not  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  law  other  than  those  for  which  persons  could  be  de- 
manded from  states  recognizing  an  obligation  under  customanr 
international  law  to  deliver  up  criminals  on  the  demand  of 
foreign  governments,  from  whose  justice  they  might  have  fled. 
The  Executive  of  Virginia  appears  to  have  insisted  that  in 
these  cases  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  charged  was 
committed  should  determine  whether  it  was  included  in  the 
extent  of  these  terms.  The  Governor  of  New  York  held  that 
the  only  acte  intended  are  such  as  are  criminal  by  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  the  state  npon 
which  the  demand  might  be  made,  and  refused  compliance 
with  the  demand  in  this  case,  on  the  ground  that  since  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  act  charged  conld 
not  be  criminal  by  its  law,  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  was  it 
known  to  the  laws  of  most  civilized  countries  as  a  crime.' 

ar^mcnt  before  Recorder  Morris,  on  habeas  corpus,  on  the  CTound  that  th«re 
was  no  erideace  of  their  having  violated  any  law  of  Virginia.  2  Seward's 
Works,  467. 

'  The  letters  of  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  containing  statements  of  the 
most  important  arguments  in  the  letters  of  the  Governor  and  Lieut-Ooyemor  of 
Virginia,  are  given,  under  the  title  "Virginia  CJontroversy,"  in  Mr.  Seward's  Wo^;^ 
Vol  II.,  together  with  several  messages  to  the  Leg^latnre  respecting  this  caseuOn 
the  points  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  particularly  pp.  452,  467,  472,  475,  495.  On 
page  452  Governor  Seward  argues : — "Can  any  State  at  its  pleasure  dedaro  an 
act  to  be  treason,  fehmy,  or  crime,  and  thus  bring  it  within  the  constitoUooal  pio- 
Tision  ?  I  confess  that  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  oonstmction  of  the 
Constitution.  After  due  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  provision  §;pfXim 
only  to  those  acts  which,  if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stato  ia 
which  the  person  accused  is  found,  would  be  treasonable,  felonious,  or  criminal, 
by  the  laws  of  that  State.  I  do  not  question  tiie  constitutional  right  of  a  T 
to  make  such  a  penal  code  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  nor  do  I  ( 
that  citizens  of  another  State  shall  be  exempted  from  arrest,  trial,  and 


roent  in  the  State  adopting  such  a  code,  however  different  its  enactments  nM^  be 
from  those  existing  in  their  own  State.  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  Stit* 
of  which  they  are  citizens  is  under  a  constitutional  obligation  to  surrender  its 
citiaens  to  be  carried  to  the  offended  State,  and  there  tried  for  offenees  nnkaowB 
to  the  law  of  their  own  State.  I  believe  the  right  to  demand,  and  the  reeiprood 
obligation  to  surrender,  fugitives  from  jostice  between  aovereign  and  indcipnitdwt 
nations,  at  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  include  only  those  cum  in  wUch  tba 
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The  abduction  of  a  slave,  which  is  contemplated  in  the  ar- 
gument of  Governor  Seward,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
with  the  concurrence  of  such  slave,  and  with  the  design  of 
placing  him  in  a  jurisdiction  where  he  would  be  free.  But 
the  reasoning  on  which  a  delivery  of  the  persons  charged  in 
this  case  was  refused  would  apply  as  well  to  a  case  where  the 
slave  had  been  enticed  away  and  sold.  It  would  not  be  the 
crime  of  kidnapping  a  free  person,  as  known  to  the  laws  of 
New  York.' 

A  similar  question  arose,  in  1841,  on  a  requisition  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  upon  the  Governor  of  New  York 
for  the  delivery  of  one  Grcenman,  charged,  on  affidavit, 
with  having  stolen,  taken,  and  carried  away  a  negro  woman- 
slave,  and  also  certain  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Georgia.  From  the  representations  made  at  the 
time,  by  the  agent  of  Georgia,  to  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  the  larceny  charged  was  committed,  if  at  all, 

acts  constituting  the  offenco  alleged  are  recognized  as  crimes  by  the  universal 
kiwt  of  ftU  civilized  countries.  I  think  it  is  also  well  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  constitutional  provision  in  question  was  to  recognize  and  establish  this 
principle  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  States,  as  independent,  equal,  and  sove- 
reign communities.  As  they  could  form  no  treaties  between  themselves,  it  was 
necessarily  engrafted  in  the  Constitution.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  construction 
is  just.  Civil  liberty  would  be  very  imperfectly  secured  in  any  country  whose 
goremment  was  bound  to  surrender  its  citizens  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  a 
nveiffn  jurisdiction  for  acts  not  prohibited  by  its  own  laws." 

*  The  Virginia  House  of  Dele^tcs  passed  resolutions  on  this  subject,  which 
tlM  Governor  transmitted  with  a  Tetter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York.  In  these  it 
was  argued,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  provisions,  that  they  are  mutually 
MUdliary ;  that  the  first,  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice,  was  spe- 
^ally  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  slave-owners  in  such  cases  (2  Seward's 
W.  476, 477).  These  resolutions  and  correspondence  having  been  laid  by  the 
Ckyrernor  of  New  York  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  April  11,  1840,  the 
jodlciary  com.  of  the  Assembly  reported,  declaring  the  matter  to  be  beyond  the 
pDwers  of  the  legislative  body,  but  added : — **  They  believe  the  positions  taken 
Of  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  be  sound  and  judicious,  and  that  his  exposition 
Of  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  question  is  the  only  one  that 
oto  be  given  consistently  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the 
eitisens,  while  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  our  federal  obligations  to  ouier  States, 
mm!  recocnaizes  all  the  rights  which  were  intended  to  be  secured.'*  No  proposi- 
Hon  was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  House,  and  the  committee  was  discharged 
fipom  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  2  Sew.  W.  469.  The  Legislature 
€f  1842  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and,  April  11,  passed  resolutions  already 
MMitliiiinl  ante,  p.  61,  note.  See  Gov.  Seward's  message  in  reply,  2  Setward's 
Hforks,  433.  Chancellor  Kent,  1  Comm.  87,  note,  has  sail:— *' In  my  humble 
tIsw  of  the  question,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  the  Goremor 
cl  Virginia  was  well  founded,  and  entitled  to  be  recognized  and  enforced."  See 
also  the  criticisms  on  Gov.  Seward's  argument  in  an  article  by  Conway  Robin- 
mm,  Esq.,  in  tiie  Southern  JUterary  Metitngtr  for  January,  1840. 
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by  the  act  of  inducing  the  slave,  by  presenting  to  her  the  pros- 
pect of  living  as  a  free  person,  to  secrete  herself  on  boa^  a 
vessel  bound  to  New  York,  in  which  the  accused  was  a  passen- 
ger, and  that  the  apparel  charged  as  stolen  consisted  of  tke 
articles  of  dress  and  ornament  worn  on  the  person  of  the  fur- 
tive. In  support  of  the  charge  of  larceny,  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  afterwards  communicated  the  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury  against  Greenman  for  harboring  and  concealing  the  slave, 
and  for  enticing  her  "  to  run  away  from  her  owner  with  the  in- 
tention to  appropriate  the  said  slave  to  his  own  use,  and  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  the  services  of  the  said  slave."  Governor 
Seward's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  was,  in  his  co^ 
respondence,  based  mainly  on  the  position  that  the  facts  alleged 
were  insufficient  to  support  a  legal  charge  of  larceny,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  charge  of  kidnap- 
ping, as  made  by  the  indictment,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
other  facts  charged,  or  that  there  were  " good  grounds"  in  the 
case  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  charge  was  "  false  and  mali- 
cious." Governor  Seward,  besides  this,  expressly  reserved  the 
objection  that  the  clandestine  removal  of  the  slave  could  not 
be  recognized  by  him  as  theft,  because  property  in  human 
beings  was  not  known  to  the  local  law  of  New  York.* 

§  698.  In  184r7,  requisition  was  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  on  Governor  Shunk,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  John  Mark, 
and  others,  as  fugitives  from  justice,  an  indictment  having  been 
found  against  them  under  the  law  of  Maryland,  which  enacts 
that  the  running  away  of  a  slave  into  any  other  State  shall  be 
felony.'  Tlie'  Governor  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 

*  See  Goor^ris  Controversy,  in  2  Seward's  Works,  519.  On  p.  522: — **  II  mtj 
perhaps  be  unknown  to  yonr  Excellency  that  whUe  the  kidnapping  of  a  peraoa  by 
fraud  or  violence,  or  his  abduction  against  his  will,  or  any  muawfiil  seimre  of  Urn 
or  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  is  regarded  in  this  State  as  a  high  crime,  it  it  bdd 
that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  in  other  States,  does  not  oonatitote  a  prep- 
crty  in  the  person  of  the  slave  so  as  to  render  the  slave  a  satnect  of  theft  from  tM 
master."  P.  639 : — *'  I  be]^  leave  to  observe  tliat  I  am  not  to  be  imderstood  ■• 
concodinc:  that  a  human  being  can,  in  law,  be  regarded  as  *  goods'  and  the  raUMt 
of  larceny.  I  respectfully  rt^serve  that  question.'*  The  reeolutions  of  the  Vngl- 
nia  Legislatui^  {anU,  p.  10.  n.)  maintain  ttiat  the  provision  g^>es  beyond  tlie  re- 
quirements of  international  law,  and  affirm  that "  there  is  no  civilized  natidi  nkich 
has  not  within  the  19th  century  recognized  slaves  as  property." 

•  Ante,  p.  22. 
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aving  embraced  the  case  within  the  provision  for  the  surrender 
f  fugitives  from  servitude,  no  State  legislation  could  evade 
lose  provisions  or  alter  the  character  of  the  transaction,  so  as 
>  include  the  case  under  the  provision  for  the  surrender  of 
igitives  from  justice.' 

§  699.  In  February,  1860,  demand  was  made  by  Governor 
letcher,  of  Virginia,  on  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  Owen  Brown 
nd  Francis  Merriam,'  under  indictment  in  Virginia,  "  for  ad- 
ising  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection ;  for  conspiring 
rith  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection ;  and  for  conspiring 
rith  certain  persons  to  induce  slaves  to  rebel  and  make  insur- 
Bction." 

The  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  make  the  required 
ztradition  was  based  upon  the  ground  taken  in  the  opinion 
•f  Mr.  Wolcott,  the  Atty.-Gen'l  of  Ohio,  that  no  evidence  had 
leen  furnished  of  the  flight  from  Virginia  of  the  persons  de- 
cianded.  It  seems  to  have  been  doubted,  too,  whether  the 
lovemor  had  power  to  make  extradition  in  the  absence  of  any 
nthority  specially  conferred  by  the  State.'  No  question  as  to 
he  legality  of  slavery  was  raised  by  the  Governor  or  the  At- 
omey-General  in  this  case. 

In  the  case  of  Lago,  already  mentioned,  the  Governor 
msed  his  refusal  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
hat  the  act  charged  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
ision.* 

'  RoUin  C.  Hard's  Personal  Liberty,  Ac,  p.  ^I,  and  references. 

*  The  persons  demanded  were  supposed  to  have  participated  in  the  invasion  or 
on^iracy  of  John  Brown.  A  similar  demand  for  others  concerned  was,  I  believe, 
iftde  on  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  refused. 

'  AnU,  p.  122,  note.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  with  the  documents  in 
bis  case  and  that  of  Lago,  Gov.  Dennison  gives  a  letter  of  Hon.  John  W.  Wright, 
an.  81,  1861,  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  describing  the  case  of  one  Brown,  a 
rtiite  man,  who,  in  1855,  was  "  taken  in  that  State  from  his  own  house  without  a 
eoidsltion,  on  a  charge  of  inviting  slaves  to  leave  Kentucky,  and  the  proof  of  his 
At  was  a  letter  he  wrote  in  Indiana  to  a  man  in  Kentucky,  and  it  was  not  pre- 
Boded  that  any  act  had  been  done  by  him  in  Kentucky."  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
Im  Governor  of  Ohio  "  said  and  swore  to  it"  that  a  requisition  for  the  kidnM>i>er8 
i  Brown  would  not  be  complied  with.  He  also  says,  "  When  Governor  Wlllard 
■me  into  office  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  this  case.  He  knew  all  the 
Mte  when  they  occurred,  and  he  swore  to  me  he  would  never  deliver  up  an  aboli- 
ionlat  from  tiiis  side  till  they  gave  up  kidnappers  from  Kentucky,  and  Willard 
Hen  joked  and  told  the  compromise  he  had  made." 
*  In  his  written  opinion,  April  1 4, 1 860,  Mr.  Wolcott  says : — "  The  question  is  thus 
reeented,  whether,  under  tbe  federal  Constitntion,  one  State  is  under  an  obligation 
•  Borrender  its  citizens  or  residents  to  any  other  State  on  the  chaige  that  they 
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§  700.  Tlie  solution  of  these  questions  may  be  involved  in 
that  of  the  more  general  question — ^What  may  be  treason,  fel- 
ony, or  crime,  in  view  of  this  provision  ? 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  admitted  in  the  various  opinions,  that 
the  legal  nature  of  the  act  charged  is  to  be  determined  either 
by  the  law  of  the  State  which  makes  the  demand,  or  by  that 
of  the  State  in  which  the  alleged  fugitive  is  found,  or  in  some 
criterion  of  national  extent,  common  to  all  the  States. 

There  are  a  few  judicial  opinions  in  which  an  answer 
to  this  general  inquiry  has  been  attempted. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Green  (1822),  17  Mass.  547,  Parker, 
Ch.  J.,  said : — "  The  Constitution  has  merely  made  that  obli- 
gatory between  the  States  which,  between  nations  entirely  fo^ 
eign  to  each  other,  was  done  from  comity,  viz.,  the  delivering 
up  of  criminals  who  have  fled  from  justice."  But  it  does  not 
appear  wliether  the  judge  would  extend  the  operation  of  this 
clause  only  to  cases  like  those  in  which  extradition  has  been 
made  as  by  international  comity. 

In  the  opinion  of  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  in  Clark's  case  (1832),  9 
Wend.  221,  it  is  held  that  the  standard  of  crimes  for  the  com- 
mission of  which  international  extradition  may  be  made  is  not 
the  measure  of  this  provision ;  that  it  gives  a  "  more  perfect 
remedy ;  one  which  should  reach  every  offence  criminally  cog- 
nizable by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States."  * 

In  Fetter's  case  (1852),  3  Zab.  315,  it  is  said  by  Green,  Ch.  J., 
that  the  provision  "  makes  obligatory  upon  every  member  of 
the  confederacy  the  performance  of  an  act  which  previously  was 
of  doubtful  obligation."  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
judge  would  limit  the  provision  to  cases  in  which  extradition  is 

hsYe  committed  an  offence  not  known  to  the  laws  of  the  former,  nor  affectine  the 
public  safety,  nor  regarded  as  fnalwn  in  se  by  the  general  judgment  and  consnence 
of  civilized  nations.  This  question  must,  in  ray  opinion,  be  resohrcd  against  the 
existence  of  any  such  obligation.  •  •  •  The  right  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  thil 
which  holds  the  power  to  be  limited  to  such  acts  as  constitute  either  treason  or 
felony  by  the  common  law,  as  that  stood  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  or 
which  are  regarded  as  crimes  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  all  civilized  nations.  *  * 
This  rale  is  conformable  to  the  ancient  and  settled  usage  of  the  State."  Mr.  Wol- 
cott  adds  that  not  even  in  every  case  which  may  apparently  fidl  within  the  rules 
here  asserted  is  the  power  of  extradition  to  be  exercised. 

'  The  judge  even  says,  ih.  219: — "  It  is  not  necessary,  as  under  the  comHr  of 
nations,  to  examine  into  the  facts  alleged  against  him  constituting  the  crime;  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  is  charged  with  htving  committed  a  crime." 
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lade  by  international  law.  It  was  held  sufficient  in  this  case 
bat  the  act  charged  be  larceny  by  the  law  of  the  demanding 
tate,  though  not  so  at  common  law.    lb.  320. 

In  Johnston  v.  Kiley  (1853),  13  Geo.  97, 133,  Warner,  J., 
%JB  the  Executive  is  not  authorized  to  "  inquire  whether,  by 
be  laws  of  his  own  State,  the  facts  alleged  would  constitute  a 
rime  in  that  State;  for  we  take  it  to  be  a  well-settled  princi- 
le  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  sovereignty  united  with  the  do- 
lain  establishes  tlie  excluevve  jurisdiction  of  a  state  or  nation, 
dthin  its  own  territory,  as  to  crimes  and  to  rights  arising 
barein.  This  principle  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  con- 
)derat6d  States  of  the  American  Union,  embracing  as  they  do 
uch  a  distinct  variety  of  soil,  climate,  pursuits,  and  institu- 
ions.  Such  penal  enactments  as  might  be  wholly  useless  in 
ome  of  the  States  are  indispensably  necessary  in  others  for  the 
ffotection  of  property  and  the  welfare  of  society."  * 

Nothing,  or  very  little,  is  to  be  found  on  these  ques- 
ions  in  the  writings  of  the  leading  commentators.  Story's 
iomm.  §§  1807-1809,  contain  only  an  assertion  of  the  salutary 
haracter  of  such  a  provision  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
xtradition  under  international  law.  Kent,  in  1  Comm.  39, 
as  merely  made  a  note  of  the  controversy  between  Virginia 
nd  New  York,  giving  his  opinion  as  already  noted.  Mr. 
Collin  C.  Hurd,  in  his  Personal  Liberty,  &c.,  p.  597,  after  a 
©view  of  the  cases,  concludes  that  the  provision  embraces,  "  as 
general  rule,  all  such  acts  as  are  made  criminal  by  the  laws 
f  the  State  where  they  are  perpetrated." 

§  701.  In  whatever  manner  either  of  these  clauses  respect- 
og  fugitives  may  be  construed,  that  is,  whether  it  is  taken  to 
lave  the  operation  of  national  municipal  private  law,  or  that  of 
n  international  agreement,  it  must,  according  to  the  view  here- 
iibefore  taken  of  the  general  character  of  this  Article,  be  inter- 
acted by  rules  applicable  to  international  treaties  or  compacts 
6  well  as  by  such  as  apply  to  legislative  acts.?    Kegarded  as  the 

'  The  plaintiff  had  been  arrested  on  charge  of  forgery  in  Pennsj^lvania.  The 
pinion  contains  allusions  obviously  reflecting  on  the  views  taken  in  some  of  the 
OB-alAYeholding  States  of  obligations  arising  under  this  proyision. 

*  Ante,  g  604.  In  the  extract  given,  ante,  p.  882,  Judee  Taney  argued  justly 
BOOgfa  that,  as  extradition  on  'charges  for  treaaim  has  not  oeen  granted  under  in- 
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legislative  act  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  it  mmft 
be  interpreted  and  construed  with  reference  to  laws  which  had 
before  obtained  within  the  same  territorial  jurisdiction  under  the 
political  predecessors  of  that  people.  Begarded  as  an  intemsr 
tional  compact,  the  standard  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
employed  must  be  one  common  to  the  States  as  the  constituent 
parties,  and  this  standard  must,  as  has  been  shown,'  be  found 
in  the  pre-existing  law  having  international  effect  between  the 
colonies  and  States ;  whether  it  was  in  authority  identified  with 
the  national  municipal  law,  by  resting  on  the  national  power, 
or  was  international  law  only,  such  as  customarily  operates  he- 
tween  independent  states,  binding  them  as  a  law  in  the  imper- 
fect sense. 

§702.  In  wliatever  degree  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
which  have  been  already  considered  may  extend  or  limit  the 
local  laws  of  the  several  States  they,  thereby,  modify  legal  lib- 
erty, taking  the  words  in  the  sense  of  all  that  may  be  done 
with  the  sanction  of  law.  But  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
local  laws  of  the  several  States  are  to  receive  international  re- 
cognition and  extension  by  these  provisions,  they  are  laws 
which  affect  liberty  in  its  more  limited  acceptation — freedom 
from  corporal  restraint.  Having,  then,  regard  to  their  char- 
acter of  private  law,  law  determining  rights  of  private  persons, 
it  is  a  principle  of  interpretation  and  construction  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  them,  or  any  legislation  founded  on  their 
existence,  that,  being  laws  in  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  they 
must  be  interpreted  and  construed  strictly.  This  is  a  maxim 
of  both  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  Eoman  jurispru- 
dence, and  which  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  criminal 
jurisprudence'  of  all  the  States  as  a  universal  principle— one 
applying  to  all  natural  persons.  It  may  be  taken  to  apply  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  first  of  these  provisions,  even  if  the 
presumption  against  the  freedom  of  negroes  which  exists  in 

ternational  law,  the  iDtroduction  of  that  word  shows  that  the  provision  extendi 
beyond  the  cases  generally  included  "  in  compacts  for  delivering  np  fugitiret  from 
justice/*  He  says : — **  It  is  not  to  be  construed  by  the  rules  and  usages  of  inde- 
pendent nations  in  those  compacts."  But  the  Question  is,  how  are  the  words  irmnm 
•oA  felony,  and  crimty  also,  so  far  as  not  modined  by  the  former  words,  to  be  later- 
preted  ?  This  must  be  by  some  intematlonsl  or  oiMn-intemstionsl  role. 
'  AnU,  8§  606,  606.  *  AnU,  Vol  I.  p.  SSS. 


same  of  the  States  should  be  held  to  weaken  its  force  in  con* 
neotion  with  the  second. 

§  708.  Another  reason  for  a  strict  interpretation  of  these 
provisions  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  being  inter- 
national in  their  effect  and  calculated  to  maintain  in  one  juris- 
dietion  the  law  which  is  originally  local  and  territorial  in 
another,  they  are  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  ab- 
soluteness of  the  power  of  each  sovereign  within  his  own  juris- 
diction. But  this  reasoning  may  not  apply  if,  by  a  proper  con- 
stmction  of  these  provisions,  they  are  identified  in  authority 
with  the  national  municipal  private  law,  derived,  on  the  theory 
herein  assumed,  from  a  possessor  of  sovereign  power  whose  do- 
minion extends  over  the  United  States  as  one  jurisdiction.  For 
since  the  powers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  a  single 
State  are  co-ordinate  within  such  State,  these  provisions  in  rest- 
ing on  the  will  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States  may 
have  in  each  State  the  character  of  municipal  (internal)  law, 
though  they  have  an  international  effect. 

So  far  as  these  provisions  may  contain  a  grant  of  power  to 
a  constituted  government  in  any  of  the  functions  of  sover- 
^gnty,  there  may  be  reasons  for  their  strict  interpretation  and 
construction,  founded  upon  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

§  704.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  reported  cases 
of  a  ^i^6R^international  demand  and  extradition  of  criminals 
as  between  the  North  American  colonies,  since  none  such  are 
cited  in  any  of  the  learned  opinions  which  have  been  delivered 
by  American  courts  in  cases  arising  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  In  Commonw.  v.  Deacon,  10  S.  &  R.  129,  Tilgh- 
man,  Cb.  J.,  said  that  "  prior  to  the  American  revolution  a 
criminal  who  fled  from  one  colony  found  no  protection  in 
another ;  he  was  arrested  wherever  found,  and  sent  for  trial  to 
the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed."*  There  are  some 
English  ^uthoritJIs  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
jiKwi-intemational  extradition  was  commonly  recognized  as 
legal  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.'    But  it  is  not  clear  whether 

•  »  See  ante,  VoL  I.  p.  229,  n.  1. 
'  In  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  81  Car.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  no  subject  of  this 
realm  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  foreign  parts.    But,  in  sec.  16,  there  is  the  proviso, 
"  If  mnj  p«rtonur  persons,  at  any  time  reslant  in  this  realm,  shaU  hare  oommitted 
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this  ^t^o^i-intemational  extradition  was  judicially  supposed  to 
take  place  under  a  law  applying  exclusively  to  the  British  em- 
pire and  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  committed 
offences  in  some  one  of  its  different  jurisdictions,  or  was  re- 
garded as  the  effect  of  international  law,  supposed  to  obtain 
among  other  civilized  nations,  and  law  which  would  also  war- 
rant the  delivery  to  foreign  governments  of  persons  charged 
with  having  committed  crimes  in  other  countries.'  The  distine- 

any  capital  offence  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  islands,  or  foreign  plin- 
tationa  *  *  where  he  or  she  ought  to  be  tried  for  such  offence,  such  person  or  per- 
sons may  be  sent  to  such  place,  there  to  receive  such  trial  in  such  manner  as  tha 
same  might  have  been  used  before  the  making  of  this  act"  In  Rex  v.  Warner  (three 
years  before  the  Hab.  Corp.  Act),  8  Keble,  660,  on  motion  "  to  set  aside  a  role  for 
nabeas  corpus  directed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  defendant  being  tbert 
for  murder  in  Barbadocs,"  <&c., — from  the  language  of  Hale,  Ch.  J.,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  lawfid  in  such  case  to  send  the  accused  to  the  colony  for  triaL 
In  Lund^^'s  case,  2  Ventris,  314,  anno  2  William  and  Mary,  the  judges  gave  thair 
opinion,  at  the  order  of  the  king  and  Council,  whether  the  criminal,  who  had  com- 
initted  treason,  escaped  to  Scothind  and  thence  had  been  brought  to  Enghmd,  coidd 
be  sent  to  Ireland,  '*  Whether,  admitting  he  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  by  mar- 
tial law,  committed  in  Ireland,  he  might  be  sent  thither  from  hence  to  be  tried 
there,  in  regard  to  the  act  of  habeas  corpus,"  reciting  the  above  clause  and  the 
proviso.  "  The  judges  unanimously  gave  their  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  im 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (supposing  he  had  committed  a  capital  crime  bylaw  martial 
in  Ireland)  to  hinder  his  being  sent  thither  to  be  tried  thereon.  luyte  a  oaae  of 
sending  to  Barbadoes,  tempore  Hale,  Ch.  J."  (i.  e..  Rex  v.  Warner,  above.)  In  Res 
V.  Kimberly  (8  Geo.  2),  Strange,  848;  8.  C.  Fitzgibbon.  Ill  and  1  BamardiaCeB, 
22S,  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  carried  to 
Ireland  to  be  tried  "  for  marrying  an  heiress  in  Ireland  against  her  consent,  wUch 
offence  is  made  a  felony,"  <&c.,  and  the  court  thought  proper  to  remand  the  pris- 
oner. In  East  India  Co.  v.  Campbell,  1  Vesey  Sr.  246  (1749V  it  is  said  by  the 
court,  "  One  may  be  sent  from  England  to  Calcutta  to  be  tried  there  for  an  oT 
fence." 

13  Geo.  8,  c.  81  (1773),  recites  that,  Whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  Maam 
and  other  maJefactors  in  England  escape  into  Scotland,  and  other  malefiactora  in 
Scotland  escape  into  England,  "  whereby  their  offences  often  remain  mipwdahed, 
there  being  no  sufficient  provision  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  two  parta  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  apprehending  such  offenders  and  transmitting  them  Into  thst 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  their  offences  were  conmiitted.  For  rem- 
edy whereof"  provides  that  arrests  may  be  made  in  either  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  such  persons  escaping  from  the  other,  upon  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  on  the  authority  thereof  transferred.  This  statute  may  reasonably  be  tafcm 
to  determine  more  particularly  the  mode  in  which  the  existing  law  of  extradltloo 
should  be  carried  out.  In  Mure  v.  Kay  (1811),  4  Taunton,  87,  on  qneetlon  of  tm 
arrest  made  in  Scotland,  without  warrant  or  any  requisitio#  from  the  other  jinrii- 
diction,  on  suspicion  of  a  forgery  committed  m  England,  Lord  Mansfield  aald, 
"  that  the  power  of  arrest  in  such  a  case  extended  over  every  part  of  the  king^a 
dominion." 

'  It  is  here  supposed  that  the  law  which  should  have  determined  Hie  mmtloa 
in  these  cases  was  the  domeniic  intematiofial  law  of  the  British  empire.  In  some 
English  cases  this  question  has  not  been  distinguished  from  the  similar  one  ariaing 
under  foreign  international  law.  In  Mure  v.  Kay,  4  Taunton,  37,  on  miestioB  of 
an  arrest  made  in  Scotland  for  forgery  in  England,  Heath,  J.,  supported  it  by  the 
argument : — "  In  Lord  Loughborough's  time  the  crew  of  a  Diitoii  ahip  i 
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tion  would  be  important  here,  because  it  has  been  a  question 
in  international  law  whether  it  requires  the  extradition  of  crim- 
inals of  any  degree  of  guilt  ;*  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
such  a  rule,  if  it  exists,  extends  only  to  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted acts  which  are  considered  atrociously  criminal  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  countries.  H  this  gruasi-inteniBr 
tional  extradition  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
was  not  limited  by  the  same  standard,  still  from  the  English 
authorities  it  seems  probable  that  it  obtained  only  in  case  of 
persons  charged  with  crimes  capitally  punished  by  the  English 
code  of  criminal  law.  This,  if  it  can  be  established,  seems  to 
be  the  only  characteristic  of  the  intercolonial  usage  which  can 
be  referred  to  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  words  of  the 
constitutional  provision. 

the  Yeasel  and  ran  away  with  her  and  broneht  her  into  Deal,  and  it  was  held  we 
DU^ht  aeixe  them  and  send  them  to  Holland,  and  the  same  has  been  the  law  of  all 
dVUiied  countries."  In  Rex  v.  Kimberly,  Bamardiston,  226,  Sergeant  Corbet 
mentioiied  Rez  v.  Hutchinson,  8  Eeble,  786 : — "  On  habeas  coipus  it  appeared 
tbat  the  defendant  was  conmutted  to  Newgate  on  suspicion  of  murder  in  Portugal, 
which,  by  Mr.  Attorney,  being  a  fact  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  is  not  triable 
hy  oonmiission,  upon  86  H.  8,  cap.  2,  §  1,  N.  2,  but  by  a  constable  and  marshal,  and 
the  court  refused  to  bail  him."  The  statute  86  H.  8,  c.  2,  seems  to  have  been  the 
anthori^  lor  trying  persons  in  England  for  crimes  committed  in  the  colonies.  See 
1  Yentns  R.  849 :  "  Colepepper's  case.  He  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  for 
raimng  rebellion  in  Caroline,  one  of  the  king's  forei^  plantations  in  America* 
Wherenp<m  he  was  this  term  tried  at  the  bar  and  acquitted."  Note  to  the  report: 
"  By  86  R  8,  c.  2,  foreign  treasons  may  be  either  tried  by  special  commission  or 
OQ  the  king's  bench  by  a  jury  of  the  county  where  that  court  sits.  Vide  Co.  1 
Inst  261,  b.  8  Inst  11."  It  was  argued  in  Rex  v.  Warner  (27  Car.  2);  8  Keble, 
MO,  that  the  act  "  doth  not  extend  to  foreign  murders  within  the  countries  of  the 
kinfl^s  jnrisdiction,  but  of  foreign  countries.  Uales,  Ch.  J.,  said  that  the  statute 
dotn  extend  to  Ireland  and  other  the  king's  jurisdiction  as  well  as  foreigners, 
mod  80  is  1  Anders.  262,  pi.  269."  From  the  same  case  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  act  extended  to  petty  treasona  This  practice  was  one  of  the  colonial  griev- 
•noee,  as  is  well  known.  Declaration  of  Independence: — "For  transporting  us 
beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences." 

•  See  the  various  authorities  in  1  Phillimore's  Int.  Law,  §§  862-864 ;  Story's 
Confl.  of  L.,  ch.  XVT. ;  1  Kent's  Com.  86,  and  the  leading  cases ;  Commonwealth 
«.  Deacon,  10  S.  <b  R.  125;  Commonwealth  r.  Green,  17  Mass.  676;  Washburn's 
case,  4  Johns.  Ch.  R.  106;  Holmes'  case,  12  Verm.  631  ;  Hobnes  v.  Jennison,  14 
Peters.  640.  Coke  is  ae  authority  against  this  extradition,  in  a  passage  (which 
■hould  have  been  cited  in  the  first  volume  after  §  268,  on  the  question  of  fugi- 
tive sUves),  8  Inst.  180 : — "  It  is  holden  and  so  it  hath  been  resolved  that  divided 
kingdoms  under  several  kings  in  league  with  one  another  are  sanctuaries  for  serv- 
ants or  subjects  flying  fur  si^ety  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  and  upon  demand 
made  by  them  are  not  by  the  laws  and  liberties  of  kingdoms  to  be  delivered ;  and 
this,  some  hold,  is  grounded  upon  the  law  in  Deuteronomy — non  trades  sorvnm 
domino  suo,  qui  ad  te  confugerit."  In  the  case  of  slaves  this  rule  should,  it  would 
■eem,  operate,  whether  slavery  does  or  does  not  exist  under  the  internal  law  of  the 
iBrnm.  Mr.  Wynne,  Eunomus.  Dial  8,  sec.  67,  excepts  to  this  dictum,  as  to  crim- 
inals; and  •ee'nghlman,  J.,  in  10  a  <b  R.  128. 
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§  705.  The  Fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  1778, 
was  cited  in  the  extract  from  Judge  Taney's  opinion.'  Hie 
word  misdemeanor,  which  is  there  used,  or  even  high  mis- 
demeanor, might,  if  alone,  be  taken  to  mean  an  offence  less 
heinous  than  one  called  a  crime.  But,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
oth&r^  it  is  classed  with  treason  and  felony.  The  same  word 
other  being  retained  in  the  provision  in  connection  with  the 
substituted  word  crime^  in  like  manner  seems  to  qualify 
that  term  by  associating  it  with  treason  and  felony.*  But  why 
was  crime  mentioned  at  all,  unless  to  designate  something  whidi 
could  not  be  classed  with  treason  or  felony  ?* 

§  706.  As  used  in  English  jurisprudence,  the  word  fdof^y 
indicates  some  act  to  which  a  high  degree  of  guilt,  undor  the 
legal  code  of  morals,  is  attached,  and  which  is  attended  by  a 
known  degree  of  punishment.*  Treason  and  crimfie  are  words 
not  etymologically  peculiar  to  the  English  language,  and  are 
popularly  as  well  as  technically  used  to  designate  violations 
of  legal  obligation  which  the  state  will  punish  irrespectively 
of  remedies  which  the  law  may  give  to  private  persons. 
In  treasoTiy  the  public  or  political  character  of  the  right  whidi 
has  been  infringed  by  the  act  so  designated  is  indicated.  In 
crime  J  an  injury  to  either  public  or  private  rights  may  be  im- 
plied.* Between  parties  equally  inheriting  the  language  of 
English  jurisprudence  a  question  of  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  words  cannot  be  made.  The  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  must  really  be  a  question  of  the  existenoe 
of  the  obligations  whose  violation  may  be  treason,  felony,  ot 
crime,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  rights  correlative  to  those 
obligations.'  Hence  some  common  standard  of  legal  rights 
and  obligations,  which  may  be  recognized  irrespective  of  the 
several  laws  of  the  different  States,  must  be  sought  for  to  de- 

*  Ante,  p.  »84.  •  Dictwn,  81  Ver.  287. 

*  Edmund  Randolph's  Opinion  in  the  Virginia  and  PennayWania  case. 

*  4  Bl.  Coinm.  94 : — "  Felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  our  EngUth  kv. 
comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned  at  common  law  the  f<JtfctUue 
of  lands  and  goods."    A.  v.  B.,  R.  M.  Charlton's  R.  228. 

*  Clark's  case,  9  Wend.  2 1 2 :— "  An  offence  made  indictable  by  statute  is  a  cites 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress  on  the  snfcjeet*  lb. 
222 : — Crime  is  synonymous  with  misdemeanor  ;^itiiig  4  H.  o.  6. 

*  See  the  use  of  the  term  *'  subjeet  matter,"  in  Greenoogh's  mm,  SI  Yotbu 
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termine  what  may  be  treason,  felony,  or  crime,  in  view  of  thig 
j^vision. 

Siich  a  standard  can  be  developed  only  by  the  history  of 
the  laws  of  the  colonies  and  States.'  It  seems  competent  to 
argne  that  the  personal  law  of  slavery  and  of  property  in 
respect  to  slaves  had  prevailed  under  thci  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  all  the  colonies,  and,  in  each,  with  the  support  of 
the  imperial  or  national  authority,  until  the  revolution ;  that 
although,  when  property  in  slaves  had  ceased  to  be  supported 
by  universal  jurisprudence,  it  was  no  longer  supported  by  the 
national  law  having  ^a«i-intemational  extent,  yet  it  con- 
tinued in  each  colony  as  an  effect  of  its  local  law,  juajpro- 
prmm^  and,  therefore,  had  the  same  jural  character  as  before ; 
that,  even  if  it  had,  by  one  or  more  States,  been  abolished  as 
bdng  contrary  to  natural  reason  or  justice,  and  not  simply  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  yet  such  abolition  was  not,  necea- 
aarily,  a  denial,  even  by  such  States,  of  its  jural  character  in 
other  States  wherein  it  continued,  or  an  assertion  that  in  such 
States,  also,  it  was  contrary  to  natural  reason  or  justice  ;*  that, 
•imply  on  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  it  must 
be  presumed,  in  an  international  compact,  that  the  parties  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  jural  character  of  each  other's  laws ; 
that  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  jural  character  of  relations 
eatablished  by  the  laws  of  other  states  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
elementary  or  axiomatic  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;*  that, 
before  an  international  compact  should  be  interpreted  on  the 
ground  that  the  jural  character  of  slavery  in  the  slaveholding 
States  had  been  denied  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  some 
positive  declarations  to  that  effect,  anterior  to  or  contemporary 
with  the  formation  of  the  compact,  should  be  shown  ;  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  such  declarations,  the  written  and 
unwritten  jurisprudence  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  con- 
tains many  recognitions  of  the  validity  of  the  slave  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States ;  and  that,  above  all,  the  Constitution 
itself  contains  some  provisions  which,  as  national  private  law, 

'  By  such  a  principle  Governor  Seward  appears  to  hare  reftised  to  deliver  up 
a  person  on  the  char^,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  fornication ;  and  another,  charged  in 
Hew  Hampshire  with  adultery.    2  Seward's  Works,  479. 

'  Compare  tmU,  g  816.  '  AnU,  gg  88, 119. 
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support,  in  certain  circumstances,  rights  and  obligations  inci- 
dent to  slavery,  and  others  which  involve  its  recognition  as  an 
effect  of  the  local  (internal)  law,  by  the  national  government, 
in  such  States  as  may  have  adopted  it  or  allowed  it  to  con- 
tinue.* 

§  707.  Such  observations  may  apply  to  questions  like  thoee 
arising  on  the  demands  made  upon  Governor  Seward  for  pe^ 
sons  charged  with  the  abduction  of  slaves  from  Virginia  and 
Georgia.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  question  whether  tlie 
forcible  abduction  of  a  free  negro,  such  as  was  charged  on 
the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1791,  in  the  case  cited,  shoald 
be  recognized  as  a  crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  j^rovi- 
sion.  Kidnapping  is  a  crime  at  common  law,*  and  also,  with- 
out doubt,  by  the  statutory  enactment  of  every  State,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Legislatures  or  the  judiciaries  of  any 
colony  or  State  ever  made  any  distinction  of  the  act  according 
to  the  color  or  race  of  the  person  stolen,  kidnapped,  or  ab- 
ducted. 

If  the  person  seized  or  removed  should  have  been,  by  the 
laws  of  some  other  State,  to  whose  law  he  had  formerly  been 
subject,  a  chattel-slave,  or  a  bondman,  it  would  still  depend 
upon  the  several  will  of  the  State  in  which  he  should  be  so 
seized  whether  the  act  sliould  or  should  not  be  a  crime  by  its 
laws :  unless  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  in  such  case  has 
been  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For, 
except  as  determined  by  that  instrument,  the  status  of  such  a 
person  is  always  determinable  by  law  resting  on  the  several 
will  of  the  State  in  which  he  may  be  found ;  and  there  is 
notliing  in  international  law,  acting  on  states  or  nations  as  its 
subjects,  to  qualify  this  assertion.  Tliis  has  in  part  been 
shown  in  previous  cliapters,  and  will  be  further  maintained  in 
another  part  of  the  work.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  the  authority  of 
national  law  witli  international  effect,  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  States  in  this  respect  so  as  to  legalize  such  seizure  and  re- 

*  Ante,  §  484. 

*  Raymond.  474.  4  BlComm.  219:— "Kidnapping  being  the  foivibleabdiielkn 
and  carrying  awav  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  firom  their  own  oouBlrj,  and  mmUw 
them  to  another/'^ 
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moTal  of  a  slave^  when  it  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  by  the 
law  of  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  escaped,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  also  hereinafter  be  fully  examined.* 

§  708.  It  is  apparent  that  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
terms  of  this  provision  may  arise  in  many  cases  occasioned  by 
riolations  of  the  penal  codes  of  the  slaveliolding  States.  To 
say  nothing  of  differences  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  property 
in  slaves,  or  rights  over  persons  in  involuntary  servitude,  the 
laws  forbidding  the  instruction  of  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
laws  to  prevent  speaking  or  writing  against  the  policy  or  mo-' 
rality  of  laws  sustaining  slavery,  and  others  of  similar  char-^ 
acter,  are  not  accordant  with  the  juridical  standard  of  right 
received  in  other  States.  But  unless  the  solution  of  such  con- 
troversies can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,*  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  rule  in  such  cases. 

§  709.  The  persons  who  may  be  demanded  must  also  be 
eharyed  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  have 
Jled  from  justice.  It  has  been  urged  in  some  of  the  cases 
that  the  charging  intended  by  the  Constitution  must  be  some 
formal  accusation  by  the  State  through  its  appointe  d  officers  ; 
or  that  the  "justice"  spoken  of  should  be  taken  to  mean  the 
vindicatory  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion  to  pursue  the 
offender,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  itself  against  which  the 
person  demanded  may  have  offended ;  that  until  thus  actually 
pursued  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  fled  from  justice,  though 
he  might  have  actually  removed  from  the  State  in  the  appre- 
hension that  the  pursuit  would  be  made.  The  person  holding 
the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  State  is  not  an  officer  to 
whom  the  initiatory  steps  of  that  pursuit  are  assigned  by  the 
State  law,  though  he  may  facilitate  it  when  commenced,  as  by 
issuing  proclamations  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  statute  and  cases,  that  the  demand  of 
the  Executive  should  be  accompanied  by  some  charge  made 
by  some  other  person,  though  a  formal  proceeding  of  a  grand- 
jury  or  prosecuting  officer  of  the  State  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered necessary.    The  oath  of  any  private  person  professing 

>  See  pott,  Ch.  XXVII  *  See  AnU,  g  695. 
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to  be  cognizant  of  the  offence  alleged,  such  as  would  indnce  a 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been 
committed  to  issue  an  ordinary  warrant  of  arrest,  has  gene- 
rally been  held  a  sufficient  charge  ;'  and  the  fact  that  the  pe^ 
son  so  charged  had  actually  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed  has  beQ^  taken  to  be,  in  itself, 
a  flight  from  justice.' 

The  person  demanded  must  also  have  fled  from  the  justice  of 
the  demanding  StcUe^  by  ha^dng  therein  committed  the  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime  charged  against  him.  However  con- 
trary the  act  charged  may  have  been  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
making  the  requisition,  it  must  also  have  been  committed 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction.' 

§  710.  The  persons  who  may  be  demanded  and  delivered  up 
as  fugitives  from  justice  are  further  described  in  this  provision 
as  being  charged  with  treason,  &c.,  in  a  State,  demanded  by 
the  executive  authority  of  such  a  State,  on  being  found  in  an- 
other such  State,  and  are  required  to  be  delivered  up  for  the 
purpose  of  being  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  word  SiaUy  in 
this  clause,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  in  any  of  the 

'  Johnson  v.  Riley,  19  Geo.  188;  Thornton's  case,  9  Texas,  646, — ^IncUctaMiil 
found,  or  an  affidavit,  before  a  judge  or  magistrate,  charging ;  which  last  was  held 
sufficient  in  Johnston  v.  Yanamrin^,  5  BI.  Ind.  811.  In  a  portion  of  the  Opiidoii 
in  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  which  will  hereinafter  be  cited,  Judge  Taney  intsmittcs 
that  charge  implies  some  exercise  of  the  judicial  function ;  that  the  person  most  be 
•*  charged  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings." 

"  Compare,  on  these  questions,  Opinion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Am.  State 
Papers,  Misc.  I.,  42;  Gov.  Fairfield's  (of  Maine)  Opinion,  in  6  Am.  Jurist,  Isl 
Series,  226.  Hay  ward's  case,  1  Sandford's  N.  Y.  Superior  C.  R.  701,  imd«r  Um 
State  law  of  1839,  ch.  860,  is  authority,  by  parallel,  on  these  points.  Whether  a 
person  may  be  arrested  by  judge's  warrant,  in  view  of  a  subsequent  demand  on 
the  Executive,  is  a  different  question.  This  is  allowed  by  judicial  practic*  ia 
some  of  the  States.  Dows'  case,  18  Penn.  87;  State  v.  Bniine,  4  Uarrinstoii, 
675 ;  Goodhue's  case,  1  Wheeler's  Cr.  Cases,  427,  S.  C.  2  John.  Ch.  198 ;  Femc^B 
case,  8  Zabr.  819.    In  some  of  the  States  this  is  authorized  by  special  statute. 

*  Ex  parte  Smith,  8  McLean's  R.  132.  Fetter's  case,  8  Zabr.  820.  Mr.  Woleoti, 
Attv.  Gen.  of  Ohio,  in  his  Opinion  of  March  7,  1860,  in  case  of  Brown  and  Mcriam, 
said: — "  The  necessity  of  insisting  on  rigid  proof  of  flight  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  a  practice  has  groWB 
up  of  demanding  the  surrender,  as  '  fuj^tives  from  justice  from  tho«e  Stetea^'  of 
persons  who  have  never  been  within  their  limits,  on  the  legal  ficJUon  dT  a  constnio- 
tive  presence  and  a  constructive  flight"  If  the  fugitive  is  Mready  held  on  a  ehai|^ 
of  crime  by  the  State  from  which  ho  is  demanded,  he  is  not  to  be  delivered  op; 
but,  if  discharged  on  that  charge,  the  Sheriff  may  detain  him  to  be  deUrerad  OA  tM 
Governor's  warrant    Troutman's  case,  4  Zabriskie,  684. 
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reported  cases.  Congress,  in  legislating,  have,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed^ taken  the  word  in  the  Constitation  to  extend  to  the 
Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1798,  but  an  Act  of  1801  {cmte^  p.  45)  supplies  the  de- 
fect. The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  word  in  this  provision 
will  hereinafter  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  same  word  in  other  clauses. 

§  711.  Pursuing  the  method  proposed  in  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter,  the  inquiry  is  now  to  be  taken  up — 

Who  are  the  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  the  claim 
and  delivery  spoken  of  in  the  second  of  these  provisions,  and 
in  the  acts  of  Congress  which  have  been  passed  to  carry  it  into 
effects 

In  this  provision  persons  are  described  as  "  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof"  and  as  "  escaping 
into  another.*^  The  precise  extent  of  these  descriptive  words  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  judiciary,  and  the  commentators 
have  not  attempted  to  define  it.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
cite  decisions  here  to  show  that  the  courts  have  constantly 
taken  these  words  to  include  the  slaves  of  the  slave-holding 
States  of  the  Union.* 

§  712.  Under  this  provision,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  based 
on  it,  claims  have  been  made  by  their  masters  for  the  delivery 
of  minor  white  apprentices,  fugitives  from  their  indentured 
service  under  State  laws.  In  Boaler  v.  Cummines  (1853),  1 
Am.  L.  Reg.  654,  where  a  boy  apprenticed  in  Delaware  was 
claimed,  under  the  law  of  Congress,  Judge  Kane,  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  sustained  the  master's  right,  saying, 
"  I  know  no  words  that  could  more  clearly  include  appren- 
tices." This  is  probably  the  only  reported  judicial  decision 
on  this  point.  Such  claims  appear  to  have  been  sustained  by 
U.  8.  Commissioners  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Connecticut.' 

'  It  is  here  aaflumed  that  the  acts  of  Coneressmay  apply  to  all  the  persons  far* 
glided  imder  the  terms  of  this  proyision  and  to  no  others.  The  third  and  fourth 
MeUoBfl  of  the  Uw  of  1798  were  the  only  law  of  Congress  on  this  snbject  before 
th«  aet  of  1860,  and  they  were  not  repealed  by  the  latter.  The  two  acts  will  be 
firand  in  notes  to  Ch.  XXVUI. 

*  But  it  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  clause  does  not  apply  to  those  per- 
MDs;  as  by  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  on  the  trial  of  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  Allen,  (anU, 
p.  40,  n.)  In  7^  UneoruHitiHoHaHiy  of  SUmerjf,  App.  A.,  Bfr.  Lysander  Spooner 
msifltaiBed  the  same  doctrine. 

'So  tfcated  In  IV.  MoatUy  I.  K  586,  YI  ib.  ITS,  895.    Judge  Siilllfl;Sn9 
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In  the  case  of  Van  Orden,  in  New  York  (1854),  it  was  held 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  Morton  that  such  a  claim  could  not 
be  sustained  under  the  provision/ 

§  713.  Since  legal  relations  consist  of  rights  and  correlative 
obligations,  the  idea  of  service  or  labor  due,  enters,  it  maj  be 
said,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  every  legal  relation,  and 
there  is  in  every  civil  society  a  large  class  of  relations  in  which 
the  obligation  due  is  specifically  described  as  being  a  debt  of 
some  sort  of  service  or  labor  to  the  person  having  the  corres- 
ponding right.* 

The  extent  of  the  terms  here  used  must  be  limited  by  their 
reciprocal  bearing,  as  well  as  by  the  general  rules  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  these  provisions  which  have  been  already 
stated."  The  words  hdd  and  escapmff  express  of  themselves 
such  a  limitation  of  the  relations  in  which  tliis  service  or  labor 
is  here  spoken  of  as  due.  The  service  or  labor  due  must  be 
such  as  arises  from  a  condition  of  bondage,  and  may  be  Bped- 
fically  enforced  by  subjection  to  a  personal  control.  It  must 
be  subjection  to  a  private  person  in  distinction  from  the  sub- 
jection due  to  a  State  or  the  political  representatives  of  that 
State.  It  must  be  service  or  labor  in  such  a  relation  to  the  do- 
minion of  another  that  the  term  "  escaping"  would  have  been 
applicable  to  it  in  the  language  of  the  international  law  which 
had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  States  which  composed 
the  Union.  This  excludes  those  services  due  on  ordinary  con- 
tract, under  which  the  party  held  to  render  them  must  respond 
by  the  forfeiture  of  pecuniary  damages  in  case  of  refusal  to 
fulfill  his  obligation.*    By  this  rule  also  the  debt  of  service  or 

Ohio,  248,  says : — **  For  the  proYision  and  the  act  of  1798,  according  to  the  opinioM 
expressed  by  Daniel  Webster,  Chancellor  Walworth,  and  others,  apply  aa  wcH  to 
apprentices  as  to  slayes.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  contrary  opluon  has 
ever  been  expressed  by  any  jurist  or  statesman." 

'  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  opinion,  given  in  the  city  newspapers  of  the  day,  held  that 
"  the  word  person  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  sense  therein  used,  is  synony- 
mous with  </ave  ;*'  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg'a  case  "haa 
rendered  it  now  impossible  to  hold  otherwise  than  that  apprentiocs  are  whoDy 
excluded  from  having  been  witliin  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Oonititn- 
tion,"*  <fec. ;  that  Story,  J.,  in  commenting  on  those  clauaes  of  the  Con^titatton 
where  slaves  are  referred  to  as  persons,  must  be  taken  to  support  this  view. 

'  The  learned  reader's  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  great  law-aait— Poor 
Peter  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes — may  suggest  to  him  the  "  fme  warrant*  whkk 
Peter  obtained  in  the  English  border  county  for  the  fencm  m  Mr.  Alan  FiMvd, 
his  counsel,  as  a  fugitive  from  his  aervice.  See  Soott^a  Bedgwntiet»  VoL  L  du  1 

*§8«04-606.  *Amii,%l4M. 
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labor  under  the  relations  of  the  family  may  be  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  this  provisioii. 

According  to  the  historical  exposition  of  colonial  law,  the 
only  debt  of  service  or  labor  which  was  internationally  main- 
tained between  the  several  jurisdictions  was  that  incident  to 
the  definite  condition  or  status  of  involuntary  domestic  servi- 
tude and  personal  bondage.  It  has  been  shown  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  bondage  thus  recognized,  viz. :  the  condition 
of  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  under  indenture  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  of  chattel  bondage  or  absolute  slavery,  which  by 
the  customary  or  common  law  at  least  could  exist  only  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  negro  or  Indian  race.  Whether  any  debt  of 
service  or  labor  incident  to  a  condition  distinct  from  these,  in 
its  legal  nature  or  historical  origin,  could  be  recognized  under 
this  provision,  may  be  questioned. 

§  714.  The  servitude,  imder  indenture,  of  adult  whites,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  unknown  in  this  country.  It  might  be 
ni^ed  that  it  was  a  peculiar  incident  of  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion and  the  then-existing  private  international  law,  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  recognized 
as  having  only  a  residuary  and  temporary  existence.  Since  its 
expiration,  personal  freedom,  as  a  "natural"  or  "inherent"  or 
"  inalienable "  right,  seems  to  have  been  attributed  by  the 
common  law  of  each  State  to  every  person  of  the  white  race.* 
Hiough  it  would  appear  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  State 
to  legalize  it,  by  statute,  within  its  own  limits,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  could  be  thereupon  recognized  in  other  States 
under  this  provision. 

§  715.  It  would  appear  that  the  claim  of  a  master  on  the 
person  of  a  minor,  being  a  fngitive  owing  service  and  labor 
under  indentures  of  apprenticeship  in  another  colonial  or  State 
jurisdiction,  must  have  always  been  allowed  in  tlie  several  col- 
onics and  States ;  either  under  common  law,  including  the  in- 
ternational private  law,  or  under  compacts  for  the  delivery  of 
runaway  servants,  like  that  contained  in  tlie  New-England  arti- 
cles of  confederation.'  So  that,  on  the  principles  herein 
adopted  for  the  interpretation  of  these  provisions,  such  a  claim 

*  AnU,  %%  210,  811.  *  Ante,  Vol  L  pp.  269,  826. 
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should  now  be  supported  under  this  provision ;  even  if  it  could 
not  be  maintained  under  the  guarantee  of  the  "  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  "  according  to  the  argument  in  the  last 
chapter.* 

§  716.  If  the  pre-existing  international  and  jt^^m-intema- 
tional  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  historical  portion  of  this  work, 
may  be  referred  to,  to  interpret  the  terms  of  this  provision,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  application  to  persons  of  African  race 
owing  service  or  labor  in  those  existing  conditions  of  chattel- 
slavery,  or  domestic  involuntary  servitude,  which,  in  some  of 
the  States,  have  been  derived  from  the  earlier  la/w  of  ncUionSj 
or  universal  jurisprudence." 

On  the  principle  that  when  the  meaning  of  written 
enactments  is  doubtful  they  may  be  coAstrued  from  the  inten- 
tion of  their  authors  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  history,*  it  is 
also  proper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as  they  are 
known  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
framed  and  those  who  adopted  the  Constitution.  The  historical 
proof  that  this  provision  was  intended  to  apply  to  negroes 
held  in  absolute  slavery  has,  by  the  courts,  been  constantly 
regarded  as  overwhelming.* 

'Ante, p.  371. 

'  la  Miller  v.  McQuerry  (1863),  6  McLean,  472,  it  was  contended  that  no  proof 
had  been  offered  **  that  Kentucky  is  a  State  in  which  slayery  is  aathoiiied  by 
law;"  that  "  there  was  no  law  in  the  South  expressly  estabhahing  slaTery"  (re- 
lying probably  on  the  dogma,  tlavery  exists  onljf  by  positifft  law),  McLean,  J.: — 
"  With  regret  I  hear  this  argument  in  this  case.  It  was  used  by  gentlemen  of  the 
South  to  lustify  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  our  Territories,  without  the  an- 
thority  of  law."  Then,  quoting  16  Peters,  460, — "that  slayery  was  local,  sad 
that  it  could  not  exist  without  the  authority  of  law;  that  it  was  a  municipal  regu- 
lation," the  judge  adds: — "  Whether  this  law  was  founded  upon  usage  or  express 
enactment,  is  of  no  importance.  Usage  of  long  continuance,  so  long  thai  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  has  the  force  of  law.  It  arises  firom 
long  recognized  rights,  countervened  by  no  legislative  action.  This  is  the  eoiiroe 
of  many  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  England.  And  this,  for  a  oea- 
tury  or  more,  may  constitute  slaverv,  though  it  be  opposed,  as  it  is,  to  all  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  England.  I  speak  of  African  slavery.  But  eodi 
a  law  can  only  acquire  potency  by  long  usage,"  Ac,  Here  Judge  McLean  at- 
tributes negro  slavery  to  particular  custom,  as  defined  in  English  law-— a  doetriae 
entirely  different  from  that  set  forth  in  the  historical  exposition  of  the  aobject  in 
this  work,  and  incompatible  with  any  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Terrnories, 
under  any  of  the  views  presented  ante,  pp.  180-186. 

*u4n/«,  §661. 

*  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  61 1,612,  Story,  J. :— "  Historically  it  is  weU  known," 
<fca  U.  S.  Deputy  3iarshal  Allen's  case,  Sj^racaae:  Judge  Maryin:*-''JU1 
contemporaneous  his^ry  shows  that  this  providon  related  to  tlayea.*    Pnup. 
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§  717.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  any 
person  of  mixed  race,  descended  from  a  line  of  female  ancestors 
of  negro  or  mixed  blood,  if  held  in  involuntary  servitude  in  a 
State,  may  be  claimed  and  delivered  up  under  this  provision. 
For,  by  customary  law,  such  persons  may  have  been  held  as 
slavee  in  the  colonies  and  States,  however  small  the  proportion 
of  negro  blood  should  have  been. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
discrimination  of  race  in  capacity  and'  incapacity  for  citizen- 
ship, in  view  of  the  first  provision  of  this  section  of  the  fourth 
Article,*  and  the  discrimination  of  race  in  liability  and  non- 
liability to  claim  and  delivery  under  this  provision.  Of  persons 
having  an  equal  admixture  of  negro  blood,  some  maybe  citizens 
of  a  State  in  view  of  the  first,  and  some  may  owe  service  or 
labor  in  view  of  the  latter.' 

§  718.  Supposing  that  the  servitude  of  white  adult  persons, 
under  State  laws  of  indenture,  should  not  be  recognized  under 
this  provision,*  yet,  in  the  case  of  negroes,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  some  of  the  colonies,  or  at  least  in  some  of 
the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
chattel-slavery  of  negroes  had  become  modified  by  a  greater 
or  less  attribution  of  rights  and  a  recognition  of  legal  person- 
ality ;  that  in  late  instances  in  other  countries  chattel-slavery 
has  been  transmuted  into  a  so-called  apprenticeship,  under 
special  statutes ;  and,  to  recur  to  more  ancient  periods  in  the 
history  of  slavery,  the  transition  from  an  absolute  chattel  con- 
dition to  a  modified  bondage  has  been  the  constant  phenome- 
non of  its  decrease  and  extinction.*  The  debt  of  service  or 
labor,  in  a  relation  derived  through  a  modification  or  amelio- 
ration of  an  anterior  chattel-slavery,  though  in  many  respects 
essentially  different  from  it,  should  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
be  recognized  under  this  provision.    Indeed,  as  will  hereinafter 

Bep.  p.  94.  Judge  Smith,  in  Booth's  ease,  S  Wise.  16 : — '*  Let  it  be  taken  for 
grwxted  that  this  elause  was  intended  to  refer  exelusively  to  fugitive  slaves,  of 
wliieli,  I  think  the  history  of  its  adoption  into  the  Constitution  leaves  no  doubt" 

» Ante,  p.  MO. 

'  In  the  case  of  John  Bolding,  in  August,  1851,  in  New  York,  before  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Morton,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  B.  had  no  neero  blood. 
H&e  Commissioner  held  it  incumbent  on  the  elaimants  to  establish,  m  the  first 
jUmte,  that  B.  had  Afriean  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being 
m  ilave.    See  N.  T.  daily  journals  of  that  date. 

•  Ante,  %  714.  '  AnU,  Sg  160-163. 
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be  more  fully  argued,*  whether  the  natural  persons  claimed 
nnder  this  provision  are  considered  chattels  or  legal  persoDA 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  had  been  held  to  Benrioe 
or  labor,  it  is  as  legal  persons  only  that  they  are  known  under 
this  provision.'  At  what  point,  in  the  additive  attribution  of 
legal  rights  to  a  person  formerly  held  as  a  chattel,  the  relation, 
or  the  service  or  labor  due  under  it,  would  properly  cease  to 
be  recognized  under  this  clause,  is  a  question  which  muBt  be  of 
some  diflSculty,  but  it  is  one  for  which  there  has  been,  as  yet, 
no  occasion  for  judicial  inquiry. 

'Po«/,  in  Ch.XXVn. 

'  If,  as  is  held  in  the  opinion  delircred  by  duef  Justice  Tanej,  m  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  it  is  as  property  only  that  fllayes  art 
recognized  in  this  provision  {ante,  Vol  I.,  p.  668*,  it  would  seem  that  only  those 
who  were  absolute  chattels,  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  they  had  escimed, 
could  be  reclaimed  under  this  provision.  An  argument  similar  to  tfa^t  of  Mr.  Gomw 
I  Morton,  with  regard  to  apprentices,  would  apply  equally  to  slaves.  It  is  ooo« 
.  tended  by  some  Southern  writers  that  the  slaves  of  the  slaveholding  States  are 
•  even  now  recognized  as  legal  persons.  South.  Quar.  R.,  IX.  p.  163: — ^"Our  sys- 
tem of  negro  slavery  is  nob  perfect  slavery,  because  the  negro  has  in  manycssss 
a  legal  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  his  master,  who  is  responsible  to  the  »w  for 
cruel  oppression,  and  must  answer  with  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  slave."  See, 
also.  Sawyer's  Southern  Institutes,  312;  the  Delaware  cases,  ait<«,  p.  76,  note; 
argument  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  in  Groves  r.  Slaughter,  16  Peters'  Bepoiti^ 
\  Appendix,  liv.  In  recent  arguments  it  has  been  often  said,  that  by  the  law  of  the 
'  slaveholding  States  the  slave  is  both  perton  and  propertjf.  Mr  Cobb,  Law  of  Ne> 
gro  Slavery,  g  84,  a.  "  In  the  Roman  law,  a  slave  was  a  mere  chattel  (re*).  He  was 
not  recognized  as  a  person.  But  the  negro  slave  in  America,  protected  as  above 
stated  by  municipal  law,  occupies  the  double  character  of  perton  and  prcpertf' 
But,  in  the  very  definition  of  persons  and  things  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  them. 
Thing  is  that  which  is  not  per»on,  and  person  that  which  is  not  thing.  iMf 
things  can  be  property,  and  legal  persons  must  have  some  rights  {ante,  §§  21, 44, 
46).  Slaves  may  oe  property  in  view  of  the  law  of  a  State,  and  legal  persons  in 
view  of  the  national  law  (ante,  §  607),  for  the  two  laws  proceed  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  they  are  Ugal  persou 
and  property  in  view  of  one  and  the  same  source  of  law.  llie  responsibility  (A 
slaves  as  natural  persons  must  be  recognized  even  when  no  rights  are  attribnted 
to  them ;  that  is,  where  they  are  known  as  legal  chattels.  State  v.  Thackam,  1 
Bay.  868.  In  No.  64  of  the  Fedtraliat,  Mr.  Madison  says:— "The  tnie  stale  of 
the  case  is,  that  they  [slaves]  partake  of  both  these  qualities ;  being  considsfed 
by  our  laws,  in  some  respects,  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as  property," 
and  goes  on  to  state  their  obligations  in  respect  to  others,  under  the  law  of  a 
State,  by  which  he  says  they  "  may  appear  to  be  degraded  from  the  human  rank 
and  classed  with  those  irrational  animals  which  fall  under  the  legal  denominatlan 
of  property."  He  then  mentions  in  what  respects  a  slave  is  regarded  by  tlM 
same  law  "  as  a  moral  person ;  not  as  a  mere  article  of  property."  Then  he  says 
"  the  federal  Constitution  decides  with  great  propriety  on  the  case  of  our  slayti 
when  it  \iews  them  in  the  next  character  of  persons  and  property.  This  is,  in 
fact,  their  true  character.  It  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
live  [t.  e.  the  State  law] ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these  are  the  proper  crite- 
rion," Ac,  Here  Mr.  Madison  argued  on  the  fallacy  which  has  been  indicated, 
ante,  g  607.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  CoMtihttum  regards  slaycs 
as  property,  even  if  the  State  does  rewd  them  as  such,  or  as  botii  pewot  lai 
property.    But  this  last  is,  besides,  a  legal  impossibility. 
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§  719.  The  intention  of  those  from  whom  the  Constitution 
derives  its  authority  being  shown,  any  objection  to  the  validity 
of  the  provision  founded  on  the  ethical  character  of  these  con- 
ditions of  involuntary  servitude  is  irrelevant.' 

§  720.  The  persons  who  may  be  the  objects  of  claim  and 
delivery  under  this  provision  as  further  described  as  '^  escap- 
ing into  another"  State. 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  description  should  include  slaves 
who,  having  been  brought  by  their  owner  into  a  non-slavehold- 
ing  State,  may  refuse  to  remain  with  him  or  to  return. 

In  Butler  v.  Hopper  (1806),  1  Wash.  C.  0.  R.,  501,  it  was 
held  by  Washington,  J.,  "  Neither  does  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  Article"  *  *  "extend  to  the  case  ofra  slave 
voluntarily  carried  by  his  master  into  another  State,  and  there 
leaving  him  under  the  protection  of  some  law  declaring  hini 
free." 

In  ex  parte  Simmons  (1823),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R,  396,  "The 
evidence  was  that  Mr.  Simmons  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  resided  and  has  planta- 
tions, in  February,  1822,  and  rented  a  house  for  one  quarter, 
which  he  famished  and  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  with 
his  family  for  three  quarters  and  six  weeks ;  that  he  brought 
with  him  his  slave  as  his  property,  who  remained  during  that 
period,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  in  his  service  as  a  domestic, 
and  who  has  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the  present  time, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  by  his  master  to  remove  him 
back  to  South  Carolina  until  the  present  application"  [under 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  1,  861.  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  6  How.  281,  Woodbury,  J. : — 
"  Before  concluding,  it  may  be  expected  by  the  defendant  that  some  notice  should 
be  leJken  of  the  argument  ureing  on  us  a  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  Acts 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  this  subject,  on  account  of  the  supposed  inexpediency 
•ad  inTftlidity  of  all  Uws  recognizing  slaTery,  or  any  right  of  property  in  man. 
Bui  that  is  e  political  Question,  settled  by  each  State  for  itself;  and  the  federal 
power  over  it  is  limited  and  related  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  Const!- 
to^n  Itaelf,a8  one  of  its  sacred  compromises,  and  which  we  possess  no  authority 
as  a  judicial  body  to  modify  or  overrule.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical 
o^Bions  of  any  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  of  those  compromises,  or  of  the 
nglii  of  property  in  persons  wnich  they  recognise,  this  court  nas  no  alternative^ 
wmle  they  enst,  but  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  wjth  fidelity  to  their 
dvfties  and  their  oaths.  Their  path  is  a  straight  and  narrow  one,  to  go  where 
thai  Constitution  and  the  laws  lead,  and  not  to  break  both,  by  traveling  without 
or  beyond  them."  See  also  McLean,  J.,  in  Yaughan  v.  WiUiams,  8  Mc^an,  682 ; 
a  C,  t  Western  L.  J.  67 ;  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  18  Pick.  219. 
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the  3d  sec.  of  the  act  of  1793].  Judge  Washington  reftised 
the  certificate,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  instance  there  was 
no  ''  escaping"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and 
reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  last  case,  adding,  "  The  slaye  in 
this  case  having  been  voluntarily  brought  by  his  master  into 
this  State,  I  have  no  cognizance  of  this  case  so  far  as  respects 
this  application ;  and  the  master  must  abide  by  the  laws  of 
this  State  so  far  as  they  affect  his  rights.  K  the  man  claimed  as 
a  slave  be  not  entitled  to  his  freedom  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  the  master  must  pursue  such  remedy  for  his  recovery  as 
the  laws  of  the  State  may  have  provided  for  him." 

In  Commonw.  v.  Aves  (1836),  18  Pick.  219,  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  said,  ''  that,  as  by  the  general  law  of  this  Commonwealth 
slavery  cannot  exist  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  slave-own- 
ers cannot  be  exercised  therein,  the  effect  of  this  provision  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  to  limit  and 
restrain  this  general  rule,  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the  plain  mean- 
ing and  obvious  intent  and  import  of  the  language  used  and 
no  further.  The  Constitution  and  law  manifestly  refer  to  the 
case  of  a  slave  escaping  from  a  State  where  he  owes  service  or 
labor  into  another  State  or  Territory.  He  is  termed  a  fugitive 
from  labor ;  the  proof  to  be  made  is  that  he  owed  service  or 
labor,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territorj  from  which  he 
jfledj  and  the  authority  given  is  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the 
StsLtefrom  which  he  fled.  This  language  can,  by  no  reason- 
able construction,  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  slave  who  has 
not  fied  from  the  State,  but  who  has  been  brought  into  this 
State  by  his  master.  The  same  conclusion  will  result  from  a 
consideration  of  the  well  known  circumstances  under  which 
the  Constitution  was  formed."  And  on  page  221,  the  judge  says, 
that,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  parties  to  the  constitution 
''  selected  terms  intended  to  express  their  exact  and  their  whole 
meaning ;  and  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  compact  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  it  than 
that  to  be  derived  from  the  plain  and  natural  import  of  the 
language  used." 

The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  the  same  court,  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Taylor  (1841),  4  Month.  L.  Bep,  274,  where 
the  court  remanded  the  person  whose  right  to  freedom  was  in 
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question,  as  a  minor,  to  the  castody  of  a  gaardian  appointed 
by  the  court. 

There  are  many  other  caseB  which  might  be  cited  as  sup- 
porting the  same  interpretation.  Among  these  the  recent 
cases,  Anderson  v.  Poindexter,  6  Ohio,  622,  and  The  People  v. 
Lemmon,  in  20  N.  Y.  Rep.  662,  may  be  particularly  referred 
to,  since  they  contain  very  full  citations  of  the  older  cases. 

§721.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  whole  provision,  the 
persons  who  are  immediately  affected  by  it  are  spoken  of  as 
passing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  by  whose  laws  another 
person  holds  them  to  service  or  labor,  into  some  other  State, 
the  law  of  which  last  may  or  may  not  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
first,  The  word  escaping  has  a  distinctive  meaning  in  refer- 
ence to  that  service  or  labor  which  is  mentioned  in  this  provi- 
sion, and  implies  that  the  person  held  to  service,  by  his  own 
volition,  or  rather  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
master  or  owner,  passes  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  law 
which  creates  the  relation  between  them.  It  is  only  persons 
who  have  thus  escaped  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  their  domicil,  by  which  they  are  held 
to  service  or  labors  who,  under  this  provision,  would  be  excepted 
in  another  State  from  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  change  of  juris- 
diction. In  a  State  wherein  the  local  law  does  not  sanction 
such  holding  of  a  person  to  service  or  labor  as  is  here  referred  to, 
there  cannot,  in  fact,  be  any  escape  from  the  holding  of  a  mas- 
ter, as  there  is  there  no  law  making  that  service  dice.  K,  there- 
fore, the  servant  or  slave  enters  such  a  State  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  by  escaping  into  that  State  from  the  State  which 
upholds  his  servitude,  he  is  subject  only  to  the  law  of  that  par- 
ticular State — the  law  (internal  and  international)  resting  upon 
the  several  will  of  the  local  power  or  sovereignty.  Slaves  enter- 
ing with  the  consent  of  their  owners  into  another  State  cannot 
be  "  delivered  up"  to  any  party  under  this  provision.  Whether 
their  former  condition  is  to  be  maintained  within  such  State, 
or  not,  will  depend  upon  private  international  law  as  therein 
received  or  allowed  by  the  supreme  source  of  the  local  law, 
that  international  rule  which,  when  ascertained,  has  the  au- 
thority of  positive  law  over  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  State,  but  which  is  not  law  in  the  strict  sense,  in 
reference  to  the  political  persons  or  people  who,  by  public  law, 
constitute  the  political  State,  or  are  invested  with  the  sover- 
eign powers  belonging  to  one  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  or  "  the  People"  thereof,  and  which,  ia  its  extent  and 
authority,  is  identified  with  the  several  or  local  law  of  the 
State.' 

§  722.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  this  provision  arises 
in  connection  with  a  variety  of  modifying  circumstances. 

In  State  v.  Hoppess  (1845),  2  Western  Law  Journal,  279,  it 
was  held  that  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws 
of  Arkansas,  escaping  from  a  boat  on  the  Ohio  River,  within 
low- water  mark  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  fastened  to  the  shore,  on 
which  boat  his  master  is  returning  to  his  residence  in  Virginia, 
is  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  and  acts  of  Congress. 
Judge  Read  held  that  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  Virginia 
deed  of  cession  and  her  "  compact  for  setting  off  Kentacky 
as  a  State,"  by  which  she  declared  "  that  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  river  should  be  common  or  concurrent  to  the  States  bor- 
dering upon  it ;"  that  "  a  master  navigating  the  river,  whilst 
on  the  water,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  Kentucky 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  right  to  his  slave.'^ 

§  723.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Halloway,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
305,  in  which  "  a  habeas  corpus  having  been  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  Eliza^  a  negro  child, 
together  with  the  cause  of  her  detention,  he  returned  that  he 
held  her  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  issued  by 
Samuel  Badger,  Esq.,  an  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  had  committed  her  *  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Mary,  a  negro  woman,  the  slave  of  James  Corse,  of  Maryland, 
and  as  such  the  slave  of  the  said  James.'  On  the  hearing,  it  ap- 

1  In  any  of  the  oases  of  claim  stated  ante,  p.  868,  the  only  preramptio&  of  lam 
that  can  be  made  must  be  given  by  the  law  of  the  forum  of  jorisdii^on.  In  IIm 
non-slayeholding  State  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and  on  the  pacral 
rule  of  interpretation,  the  provision  should  be  interpreted  strictly.    Anl$,\  WL^ 

'  See  the  remark  on  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  under  such  circumstances,  reeof- 
nised  in  international  law ;  inUe,  Vol  I.  p.  353,  n.  2.  But  could  an  owner  from  eoiM 
State  other  than  Virginia  or  Kentucky  have,  under  theee  ciroomstanoee,  elacM  lo 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  Kentacky  ? 
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peared  that  the  mother  had  absconded  from  her  master  and 
oome  to  Philadelphia,  where,  after  she  had  resided  for  about 
two  years,  the  child  was  born.  She  was  after  apprehended  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  slave  of  Corse,  and  delivered  to  him  as 
snch  by  a  magistrate,  after  an  examination  of  the  case." 

Tilghman,  Ch.  J.,  said  (p.  307) : — "The case  of  the  abscond- 
ing slave  is  provided  for  without  mention  of  the  issue."  Yates, 
J.  (p.  308) : — "  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
child  in  question,  who  was  not  in  existence  when  her  mother 
ran  away,  had  escaped  or  was  a  fugitive.  Her  case,  thereforCj 
is  not  embraced  either  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
orby  thejactof  Congress."*  This  case  was  followed  in  Com- 
monwealth V.  Alberti,  2  Parsons'  Select  Cases,  495. 

Id  Prigg  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters, 
667,  the  plaintiff  had  seized  and  removed  a  negro  woman  and 
her  children,  one  of  whom  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  more 
than  one  year  after  the  mother  had  escaped  from  Maryland. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  to  remove  these  persons,  without  noticing  this 
circumstance.' 

In  Fields  v.  Walker  (1853),  23  Alabama,  155,  it  was  held 
that  the  children  bom  in  Alabama  of  a  slave  woman  who  had 
escaped  from  another  State  could  not  be  claimed  and  delivered 
up  with  her  under  this  provision  and  the  act  of  Congress, 
though  possession  might  be  taken  under  the  State  law ;  and 
ib.  166,  Union  Bank  v.  Benham,  ib.  142,  is  cited  as  sustaining 
the  same  doctrine. 

It  has  been  held,  by  authorities  which  will  hereinafter  be 
folly  considered,  that  the  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  continue, 
in  Uie  State  into  which  he  or  she  may  have  fled,  the  status  of 
the  slave  and  the  rights  of  the  owner,  as  they  were  known 
to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  escaped  slave  had  been 

'  The  qaestion  appears  to  have  been  raised,  whether  the  issue  was  bom  free 
VBdar  the  State  Uw,  abolishing  slavery,  of  March  1,  1780,  and,  in  riew  of  the  ex- 
ecplion  in  the  11th  section  of  that  act,  Tilghman,  J.,  said : — "  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fora^  that  under  the  act  of  assembly  this  child  is  entitled  to  freedom.  I  desire  it, 
homewer,  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  intended,  to  intimate  any  opinion  on  *  * 
■or  on  the  case  of  a  child  with  which  a  slave  absconding  from  another  State 
ihooki  be  pregnant  at  the  time  when  she  came  into  this  State."  Compare  comment 
on  thia  ease  in  1  Cobb  on  SUverv,  p.  79. 

*  I>e  minimis  non  carat  lex — is  Judge  SutlifiTs  soggestioD ;  9  Ohio,  268. 
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held  to  Bervice  or  labor.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  Tiew, 
it  might  well  be  urged  that  the  law  of  the  condition  of  the 
issue  was  incidental  to  that  of  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and 
that,  as  increase  of  the  property,  the  issue  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  slave  mother,  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  which 
she  escaped,  extended  under  this  provision. 

It  will  hereinafter  be  argued  that  the  provision  will  not 
bear  tliis  construction ;  that  the  integral  status  of  the  slave  is 
not  so  continued ;  that  the  right  of  the  master  is,  solely,  to  have 
delivery  made  on  a  claim,  and  that  the  only  correlative  obliga- 
tion of  the  escaped  slave,  under  this  provision,  is  to  return  to 
the  State  from  which  he  or  she  escaped.  In  this  view  there  is 
nothing  in  this  clause  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  issue, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  ascertained  by  that  law  which  in  its 
authority  and  territorial  extent  is  local  or  St(Ue  law. 

§  724.  In  Glen  v.  Hodges  (1812),  9  Johns.  67,  after  the 
slave  had  been  taken  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  took  out 
an  attachment  against  the  slave  for  debt,  on  which  he  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  out  of  the  plaintiff's  possession.  The  court 
said  the  question  is,  "  Whether  the  defendant  is  not  responsi- 
ble in  trespass  for  rescuing  the  slave,  though  he  did  it  imder 
the  form  and  color  of  an  attachment  for  a  debt  alleged  to  have 
been  contracted  with  him  by  the  slave.  The  negro,  being  a 
slave,  was  incapable  of  contracting  so  as  to  impair  the  right  of 
his  master  to  reclaim  him.  A  contrary  doctrine  would  be  in- 
tolerable, so  far  as  it  respects  the  security  of  the  owner's  right, 
and  would  go  to  defeat  the  provision  altogether.  The  defend- 
ant, therefore,  contracted  with  the  negro  and  sued  out  the  at- 
tachment at  his  peril.  It  was  a  fraud  upon  die  master's  right 
The  fact  being  established  that  the  negro  was  a  fugitive  slave, 
the  attachment  was  no  justification  to  the  party  who  caused  it 
to  be  sued  out.  This  must  have  been  so  adjudged,  if  the  point 
had  been  iu  Vermont,  because  the  entering  into  a  contract  with 
such  slave  and  the  endeavor  to  hold  him  under  that  contract 
contravened  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  protects  the 
master  or  owner  of  fugitive  slaves  in  all  his  rights  as  such 
owner.  If  the  slave  had  committed  any  public  offence  in  Y^tf 
mont,  and  had  been  detained  under  the  authority  of  the  gOT- 
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«rnm«it  of  that  State,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  and 
the  light  of  the  master  must  have  yielded  to  a  paramount 
right.  But  the  interference  of  any  private  individual  by  suing 
out  process  or  otherwise  under  the  pretense  of  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  negro  was  an  illegal  act  and  void." 

The  above  dictmn^  in  respect  to  fugitives  who  should  in* 
fringe  the  penal  law,  is  confirmed  in  The  Commonwealth,  ^x  reL 
Johnson,  a  negro,  v.  Holloway  (1817),  3  Serg.  &  Eawle,  4, 
where  it  was  unanimously  held  that  a  runaway  slave  who  is 
chaif^  with  fornication  and  bastardy  in  the  State  cannot  be 
delivered  over  to  his  master  unless  security  be  first  given  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  child.  ^ 

§  725.  The  persons  who  may  be  claimed  and  delivered  up  are 
deecribed  as  owing  service  or  labor  in  a  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,  and  as  escaping  into  another  State.  From  the  terms 
of  the  two  Acts  passed  on  this  subject.  Congress  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  construed  the  word,  as  here  used,  to  include  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  no  recorded  judicial  opinions  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  State  in  this  provision. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  word  Staie^  in  the  clause  defining 
the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
limited  by  the  courts  to  the  organized  States  of  the  Union, 
excluding  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.*  The 
greater  number  of  opinions  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  restricting 
equally  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Article.*  It  would  be  diflScult  to  say  why  the  reasoning 
which  has  supported  these  opinions  should  not  equally  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  several  clauses  of  the 
second  section  of  this  Article.  So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is 
any  judicial  authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  here,  it 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  restricted  sense. 

'  It  does  not  appear  which  commitment  was  the  earUest  In  Sims' case,  he  being 
itt  tlie  custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  mider  an  order  or  warrant  of  a  U.  S.  Commia- 
rioaer  acting  nnder  the  law  of  1850,  and  another  issuing  for  a  violation  of  th« 
eriminal  law  of  the  United  States,  process  was  issued  by  State  authority  against 
him  for  Tiolation  of  the  State  law.  Opinions  of  counsel  taken  on  that  occarion 
■■pported  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  against  the  State ;  on  the  ground 
lluifc  priority  of  possession  should  decide.  IV.  Month.  L.  Rep.  166.  The  opinion 
olG.  B.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  ib.  836,  maintains  Uie  custody  of  the  United  States  \ 
ttataeittre-slaTe  law,  if  prior  in  time,  against  the  praal  law  of  the  State. 

Vlfili,  YoL  L  p.  488.  •  AmU,  g  6M. 
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It  seems  indisputable  that  the  word  StaUy  in  the  Constita*' 
tion,  is  employed  to  desi^ate  a  political  commnnity  organ- 
ized in  some  manner  peculiar  to  that  country  and  nation  in 
and  by  which  that  Constitution  is  recognized  as  the  highest 
public  law,  and  not  in  that  general  sense  in  which  the  word 
state  is  used  by  writers  on  general  public  law  and  political 
ethicA  Following  the  pre-existing  and  continued  use  of  the 
term  in  expositions  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  seem  that  the  word  could  not  be  interpreted  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  meaning  anything  else  than  an  organized  State  of 
the  United  States,  "  a  member  of  the  American  compact,"*  or 
"  a  member  of  the  Union,""  such  as  is  spoken  of  in  those 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  prescribe  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  mode  of 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States.* 

But  if  a  given  text  may  be  construed,  by  reference  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  utterer,  as  ascertained  from  the  mere 
interpretation  of  the  terms  used  and  other  elements  furnished 
by  the  context,  so  as  to  give  to  those  terms  a  wider  or  nar^ 
rower  meaning  than  they  could  have  by  interpretation  alone,* 
there  may  be  sufficient  reasons  for  not  thus  limiting  the  extent 
of  the  term  StcUe  in  these  clauses  of  the  Fourth  Article. 

It  is  not  a  received  principle,  that  a  word  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  one  instrument  is  always  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense.*    In  the  clauses  prescribing  the  organization 

'  Jadg^  Law,  in  Seton  v.  Hanham,  R.  M.  Charlton,  874. 
*  Ch.  Jufltice  Marshall,  in  Hepburn  v.  Elzey,  2  Cranch,  462. 
'  In  the  case  last  cited,  Marshall,  referring  to  these  clauses,  says : — "  ThMa 
clauses  show  that  the  word  State  is  used  in  the  Constitution  as  designating  a 


executive  departments  is  also  employed  in  that  which  reaped  the  JMicial  powir, 
it  must  be  understood  as  retaining  the  sense  originally  given  to  it. 

*  Liebcr*H  Hermencutics,  56.  "  Construction  is  likewise  our  guide,  if  ire  08 
bound  to  act  in  cases  which  have  not  been  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  those  ralei 
bv  which  we  are  nevertheless  obliged,  for  some  binding  reason,  faithfiiUy  to  r^- 
mate,  an  well  as  wo  can,  our  actions  respectimr  the  unforeseen  case ;  fcvr  ini 


mate,  an  well  as  wo  can,  our  actions  respecting  the  unforeseen 
when  we  have  to  act,  in  politics,  bound  by  a  Constitution  in  *  case  which  pre- 
sents features  entirely  new  and  unforeseen. 

"  Construction  is  the  drawing  of  conclusions  respecting  subjects  that  lie  be> 
yond  the  direct  expression  of  the  text — from  elements  known  from  and  glTca  ia 
the  text — conclusions  which  are  in  the  spirit,  though  not  within  the  lett«r»  of  tlM 
text." 

*  AnU,^.  880,  note.    Much  may  depend  on  the  ehenietaff  of  tte  i 
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of  the  national  Gtoyernment,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
Artude,  relating  to  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, 
the  role  enacted  is  one  of  pablic  law ;  it  determines  the  modal 
eziBtence  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
poflsession  of  those  national  powers  which,  hj  the  Constitution, 
are  "  granted"  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'  But 
the  clauses  which  are  here  considered  define  and  guarantee 
rights  which  are  to  be  claimed  by  private  persons  as  against 
other  private  persons,  and,  even  if  thej  are  public  law  by 
conferring  power  on  Congress  or  by  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  several  States,  the  protection  of  private  rights  by  the  en- 
forcement of  private  obligations  under  a  j^o^intemational 
private  law  is  the  end  specifically  in  view." 

As  in  each  of  the  organized  States  of  the  Union  there  is  a 
local  municipal  law  emanating  from  the  '^  reserved  "  powers 
held  by  the  State  or  the  several  people  thereof,  so  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  the  several  Territories  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  local  municipal  law  emanating  from  powers 
of  like  nature  with  those  '^  reserved  "  powers ;  powers  which, 
though  not  held  in  reservation  by  a  local  political  people  of 
such  District  and  Territories,  but  held  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  are  like  the  "reserved"  powers  of  a 
State,  distinct  from  the  powers  "granted"  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  national  Government  to  be  exercised  in  all  parts  of 
the  dominion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'  If  inhabit- 
ants of  the  organized  States  may  be  citizens  of  such  State 
without  reference  to  the  possession  of  sovereignty  by  the  cor- 
porate people  of  that  State,  so  inhabitants  of  the  District  or 
Territories  may  be  citizens  thereof.  The  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  District  and  Territories  are  as 
fitly  objects  of  recognitipn  in  international  private  law  as  aire 
those  of  the  organized  States.  Their  penal  laws  have  as  high 
a  sanction  as  have  those  of  the  States,  and  free  and  bond  con- 


Id  « lUtnte,  &ected  to  some  wen-known  end,  the  rale  may  be  different    See 
Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  6  Ad.  <fc  Ellis,  68, 69. 

'  Ante  Vol.  L,  p.  407,  note  8. 

*  TImA  theee  provisions  haye  this  character,  as  distinsraished  from  being  pub* 
Be  International  law  or  treaty  stipulations,  will  be  argnea  in  Ch.  XXVIL 

•-4iilf.§§876,897. 
TOL.  n. — 27 
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ditions  may  as  lawfully  exist  in  them  as  in  districts  under  the 
political  dominion  of  an  organized  member  of  the  national 
Union.  To  all  the  intents  and  purposes  contemplated  in  these 
clauses,  they  are  whatever  the  organized  States  are.  In  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  rights,  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  and  of  the  Territories 
have  a  guarantee  of  their  civil  liberties  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  under  the  same  provisions^ 
and  under  their  several  State  Constitutions.  The  Constitution 
also  provides  that  the  powers  from  which  the  local  laws  of  ex- 
isting Territories  proceed  shall  hereafter  become  the  "re- 
served "  powers  of  the  people  of  new  States  organized  in  those 
Territories.  Tlie  franchises  maintained  by  these  provisions  are 
enjoyed  in  private  relations  under  a  law  having  ftuui-inteT' 
national  extent.  The  history  of  public  law  in  America 
exhibits  a  distinction,  in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights,  between  the  inhabitants  of  an  organized  colony  or  State 
and  the  inhabitants  of  territory  not  organized  under  a  local 
autonomic  authority  recognized  by  the  instruments  of  impe- 
rial or  national  government.  But  the  history  of  American 
private  law  shows  no  corresponding  distinction,  between  per- 
sons so  discriminated,  in  respect  to  franchises  not  political, 
least  of  all  in  respect  to  such  as  have  had  ^i/<Mi-intemational 
extent.  The  construction  which  comprehends  the  District  and 
the  Territories  within  the  extent  of  the  word  State  in  these 
clauses  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  American  private  law 
as  exhibited  in  the  existing  Constitution,  the  Ordinance  of  1787^ 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  history  of  colonial  law.' 

^  The  argumeat  applies  also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  same  word  when  cai- 
ployed  in  the  third  Article  (sec  aniet  Vol.  I.,  p.  434).  It  maj  be  argued  that  tfaii 
provision  contains  a  grant  of  power  to  the  natioiud  GoTemment,  thereby  llnutiii 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States ;  that  it  therefore  is  to  be  constmed  strictly. 
Bat  it  is  also  a  franchise  to  the  private  citizen  to  have  a  choice  of  tribunals.  See 
Newton  v.  Turpin,  ante,  p.  7fi,  note. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  onlr 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  that  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  hid 
been  ceded  by  the  several  States  (avte,  p.  1,  note  2),  arid  that — "the  fiuther  re- 
moved the  time  of  the  origin  of  any  text  may  be  from  os,  the  more  we  are  at  timei 
authorized  or  bound,  as  the  cose  may  be,  to  resort  to  extensive  constmction.  For 
times  and  the  relations  of  things  change,  and  if  the  laws,  dc.,  do  not  change  ae- 
cordinfi^ly,  to  effect  which  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  tlie  constroer,  they  noit  be 
applied  according  to  the  altered  circumstances,  if  they  shall  continiie  to  mtm 
sense  or  to  remain  beneficial"    Lieber's  Herm.  184.    In  Rev.  Oode  of  North 
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§726.  In  Yaoghaii  v.  WiUiams  (1845),  3  McLean,  530; 
8.  C,  8  Western  L.  J.  66,  the  action  was  under  the  State  law^ 
for  rescuing,  in  Indiana,  from  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
citizen  of  Missouri,  certain  negroes,  who,  before  he  could  lay 
anj  claim  to  them,  had  been  brought  voluntarily,  by  their 
owner,  into  Dlinois,  and  there  resided  with  him  for  six  months. 
On  the  judge's  charge,  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant,  who 
had  also  demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  ''  where  the  claim  is  made  by  a  citizen  of 
anew  State  not  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Union  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  a  citizen  of  Indiana  is 
not  bonnd  by  such  provisions ;  that  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  remains  in  full  force  in  Indiana^  re- 
quires a  fugitive  from  labor  to  be  delivered  up  only  when 
*  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States.'  '*  The  demurrer 
was  overruled  by  Judge  McLean. 

In  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt  (1842),  2  McLean,  611,  where  the 
action  was  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit,  for  the  penalty  under  the  act 
of  1793,  for  "  harboriug "  a  fugitive,  the  court  held  that  the 
act  is  not  affected  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,*  which,  it  was  urged  in  this  case,  "  is  paramount  to  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  imposes  no  obligation  on  this  State  [Ohio] 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  labor,  except  when  claimed  by  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  original  States." 

This  case  having  been  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tEe  United  States,  it  was  said  by  Woodbury,  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  5  Howard  (1846),  230:— The  last 
question  on  which  a  division  is  certified,  relates  to  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  supposed  repugnancy  to  it  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793.  "  The  Ordinance  prohil)ited  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  tlie  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  among 
only  its  own  people.  Similar  prohibitions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  old  States.  But  this 
circumstance  does  not  affect  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery, 
as  other  States  may  choose  to  allow  it  among  their  people,  nor 

Oinliiia.  c  108,  §  2,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  State  and  United  State*  in  that 
Oode  shAll  be  "oonstnied"  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Tor- 

*  Ante,  ^.  US. 
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impair  their  rights  of  property  under  it,  when  their  alaves  hap- 
pen to  escape  to  other  States.  These  other  States,  whether 
northwest  of  the  Biyer  Ohio,  or  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
AUeghanies,  if  oat  of  the  Union,  wonld  not  be  bound  to  su^ 
render  fugitives,  even  for  crimes,  it  being,  as  before  remarked, 
an  act  of  comity,  or  imperfect  obligation.  Holmes  v.  Denni- 
Bon  ei  al.y  14  Pet  540.  Bat  while  within  the  Union,  and 
nnder  the  obligations  of  the  Constitation  and  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  requiring  that  this  kind  of  property  in  citizens  of  other 
States — ^the  right  to  ^service  or  lalxH*' — be  not  discharged  or 
destroyed,  they  must  not  interfere  to  impair  or  destroy  it,  but, 
if  one  so  held  to  labor  escape  into  their  limits,  should  allow 
him  to  be  retaken  and  returned  to  the  place  where  he  belongp. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  repugnance  to  the  Ordinance.  Where- 
ever  that  existed,  States  still  maintain  their  own  laws,  aa  wdl 
as  the  Ordinance,  by  not  allowing  slavery  to  exist  among  their 
own  citizens.  4  Martin,  385.  But,  in  relation  to  inhabitants 
of  other  States,  if  they  escape  into  the  limits  of  States  within 
the  Ordinance,  and  if  the  Constitution  allow  them,  when  fhgi- 
tives  from  labor,  to  be  reclaimed,  this  does  not  interfere  with 
their  own  laws  as  to  their  own  people,  nor  do  acts  of  Oongrtts 
interfere  with  them,  which  are  rightfully  passed  to  cany  these 
constitutional  rights  into  effect  there,  as  fully  as  in  other  po^ 
tions  of  the  Union." 

See  also,  Bead,  J.,  in  State  v.  Hoppess,  3  Western  L.  J.  889, 
and  Peck,  J.,  that  Kentucky  is  in  the  same  position  aa  Yirgiiiia 
in  respect  to  this  provision,  in  departs  Bushnell,  9  Ohio,  SIS. 
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MnOESnO  DTTEBNATIOirAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  8UB- 
JBOT  OONTIKnED.  00MPARI80N  OF  THE  AUTHOSTTISS  OK  THE 
OONSTBUOnOK  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  FOB  DSLIVEBINO  UP  FUGI- 
TIVES FBOIC  JUSTICE  AND  FROM   LABOB. 

§  737.  According  to  the  method  proposed  at  the  cdm- 
nencement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  question  is  now  to 
retaken  np— 

By  what  means  are  these  provisions  to  be  made  operative 
m  private  persons  ? 

As  has  already  been  said,  this  question  involves  an  inquiry 
nto  the  construction  of  these  provisions.* 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
mthorities  on  the  question  of  the  true  construction  of  these 
daiises,  and  on  the  incidental  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  what- 
fwer  power  Congress  may  have  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

§  728.  In  discriminating  the  true  bearing  of  the  statutes  of 
}oDgress  and  other  authorities  on  these  inquiries,  it  will  be 
leeeflsary  to  bear  in  mind  the  conclusions  which  any  one  of 
he  constructions  which  may  be  given  to  them  will  involve. 
The  four  constructions  already  indicated  as  possible'  may  here 
»e  properly  repeated,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
hem,  in  their  special  application  to  these  clauses,  as  to  the 
egislative  power  of  Congress,  stated,  before  proceeding  to  the 
itation  of  the  authorities. 

1.  According  to  the  first  construction,  these  clauses  are  of 
he  nature  of  an  international  compact  between  the  States  as 
iistinct  political  personalities,  and  resemble,  in  effect,  those 
principles  which,  when  regarded  as  an  international  rule  of 
iction  for  independent  states,  are  Imo  in  the  imperfect  sense 
»Dly,  and  affect  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  such  states 
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only  by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  local  sovereignty.  Under 
this  view,  consequently,  each  State  in  which  a  fugitive  from 
justice  or  from  labor  may  be  found  is  severally  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  person  or  party  bound  by  the  rule  contained  in 
either  clause,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  political  source 
from  which  it  is  to  derive  its  coercive  efifect  upon  private  pe^ 
sons  within  the  limits  of  such  State.  Neither  clause  can  be 
made  thus  operative  except  by  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive 
is  found,  acting  by  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  of  its  organ- 
ized Government ;  so  that  if  the  execution  of  either  provision  is 
refused  or  neglected  by  such  State,  or  its  instrument,  the  State 
Government,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  claimant  of  the  fugitive 
from  labor,  in  the  one  case,  or  for  the  State  demanding  the 
fugitive  criminal,  in  the  other ;  though  the  just  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  may  require  the  delivery.  The  State  re- 
fusing or  neglecting  is  to  be  regarded  as  faithless  to  an  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  it  in  a  compact  with  the  other  States ;  but, 
being  sovereign  in  reference  to  those  relations  of  private  per 
sons  within  its  territory  which  are  afifected  by  these  provisions, 
the  claim  or  demand  cannot  be  enforced,  and  has  no  legd 
validity. 

2.  According  to  the  second  construction,  the  States  are 
still,  as  in  the  first,  regarded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of  the 
rule  of  action  contained  in  these  clauses,  and  the  duties  which 
they  create  arc  still  taken  to  be  the  international  obligations 
of  the  States,  severally,  towards  another  State,  or  private  pe^ 
sons,  claiming  rights  under  them.  Under  this  view,  the  duties 
which  are  by  these  clauses  created,  for  the  State  in  which  the 
fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor  may  be  found,  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  arising  under  the  first  construction,  and  the 
difference  in  the  effect,  relatively  to  the  right  of  the  demand- 
ant State  or  of  the  private  claimants,  arises  from  the  inference 
or  conclusion  drawn  from  the  character  attributed  to  these 
clauses,  viz. :  that  they  are  laws  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on 
the  States  as  its  subjects.  From  which  it  is  concluded  that 
there  must  somewhere  be  a  political  person  distinct  from  the 
States — the  subjects  of  the  law — having  power  to  make  it 
effectual ;  that  this  person  can  be  no  other  than  the  organiied 
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Gk>vernment  of  the.  United  States,  the  only  known  adminiBtra- 
£ye  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  authors  of  the  rule ;  and  that 
Congress  may  legislate  to  carry  into  effect  the  power  so  vested 
in  that  Government. 

3.  According  to  the  third  construction,  these  provisions  act 
directly  on  some  certain  public  and  private  persons,  viz. :  the 
Executive  of  a  State  and  the  person  to  whom  the  service  of  a 
fugitive  bondman  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national 
Oovemment,  on  the  other,  creating  a  relation  in  which  such 
Executive,  or  such  private  person,  possesses  a  right  correlative 
U>  an  obligation  of  the  national  Government,  and  either  giving 
rise  to  a  class  of  '^  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  or  to 
"  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,"  coming 
within  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
or  giving  occasion  for  claims  against  tlie  United  States,  or 
against  the  national  Government,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
Congress  may  provide  in  any  manner  consistent  with  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  According  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  these  clauses 
are  taken,  as  in  the  preceding  view,  to  be  law  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,  private  persons  only  are  its  immediate  subjects, 
and  the  rights  given  and  obligations  imposed  by  it  are  the 
constituent  parts  either  of  relations  between  private  persons 
or  relations  between  private  persons  owing  an  obligation 
and  a  State  appearing  beyond  its  own  jurisdiction  as  tlie 
person  claiming  the  correlative  right.  Under  this  view  these 
clauses  have  the  character  of  private  international  law,  in 
applying  to  persons  distinguished  by  their  domicil,  or  by 
previous  subjection  to  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction,  but 
are  binding  on  private  persons,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  without 
reference  to  the  limits  of  the  States ;  except  as  they  are  the 
territorial  jurisdictions  by  whose  existence  the  escape  of  a  fugi- 
tive, from  one  system  of  punitive  laws,  or  from  service  or 
Imbor  under  a  local  law,  into  another  forum,  is  rendered  possi- 
ble. Under  tliis  view  the  right  of  the  claimant  owner,  or  de- 
mandant State,  and  the  obligation  of  the  fugitive  from  labor  or 
from  justice  exist  under  that  law  which  has  been  before  de- 
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scribed  as  that  part  of  the  domestic  international  private  law 
of  the  United  States  which,  in  anthority,  is  identified  with  the 
national  municipal  private  law,  and  therefore  called  quoth 
international.  As  a  consequence  of  this  constraction  it  will 
follow,  that  the  demand  or  claini  of  such  rights  and  the  denial 
of  such  obligations  will  create  cases  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  third  Article  as  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  as  are  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of 
the  States,  because  the  subject  matter  is  within  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

§  729.  The  authorities  on  the  construction  of  the  provision 
for  the  demand  and  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and,  in 
connection,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to 
its  execution,  are  first  to  be  considered. 

The  earliest  authority*  is  the  action  of  Congress  itself. 

If  Congress^  in  legislating,  had  proposed  to  maintain  the 
right  of  the  demandant  Executive,  or  State,  as  correlative  to  a 
duty  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found  (according  to 
the  second  construction),  it  would  seem  that  the  State  owing 
the  duty  would  have  been  required  or  allowed  to  appear,  on 
hearing  of  the  demand,  as  a  party  interested.  If  the  Goveinor 
upon  whom  the  demand  is  to  be  made  derives  power  in  the 
matter  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  ib 

'  On  the  marshaling  of  the  aathorities,  compare  anU,  pp.  244,  845.  In  the 
first  controversy  which  arose  under  this  proyiaion,  two  years  before  the  act  of 
Congress  (ante,  p.  886),  the  public  officers  concerned  differed  on  the  qaestioD 
whether  legislation  was  necessary  to  tA\e  effect  to  the  provision.  Bat  none  held 
that  the  demand  and  delivery  would,  under  the  Constitution  alone,  be  a  csm 
within  the  judicial  power.  Randolph.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.,  who  held  that  no  law, 
State  or  federal,  was  necessary,  supposed  that  the  (Governor,  acting  for  the  State, 
in  fulfilling  its  duty  as  a  political  person  under  the  compact,  would  have  power  to 
order  the  extradition.  He  arsnied,  '*  The  Executive  of  Vireinia  contend  that  her 
own  Constitution  and  laws  and  those  o/  the  United  States  oeing  silent  aa  to  the 
manner  and  particulars  of  arrest  and  delivery,  they  cannot,  as  yet,  move  in  the 
affidr.  To  deliver  up  is  an  acknowledged  federal  dnty»  and  the  law  conpleB  witii 
it  the  right  of  using  all  incidental  means  in  order  to  discharge  it.  I  will  not  in- 
qairc  how  far  these  incidental  means,  if  opposed  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Virginia,  ought,  notwithstanding,  to  be  exercised,  because  McOnire  and  Ma  aseo- 
ciatcM  may  be  surrendered  without  calling  upon  any  public  officer  of  that  State. 
Private  persons  may  be  employed  and  clothed  with  a  special  authority.  Thi 
Attorney  General  [of  Va.]  agrees  that  a  law  of  the  United  States  might  so  ordain: 
and  wherein  does  a  genuine  distinction  consist  between  a  power  deducible  from 
the  Constitution  aa  incidental  to  a  duty  imposed  by  that  Constitution  aod  a  power 
eiven  by  Congress  as  auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  such  a  dnty  f '    Am.  State 
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power  to  enforce  the  rule  against  the  State  of  which  he  is  the 
EzecntiYe.  He  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  State 
at  the  same  time  in  a  position  essentially  antagonistic  to  that 
which  he  holds  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

If  Congress  had  assumed  to  legislate  on  the  idea  (compre- 
hended under  the  third  construction)  that,  by  the  demand  of  a 
fogitive  from  justice,  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitution,  in 
which  the  demandant  State,  or  executive  officer,  is  one  party, 
and  the  national  Government  the  other,  or  a  controversy  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  it  would  seem  that  provi- 
sion would  have  been  made  for  the  appearance,  in  such  case  or 
controversy,  of  the  national  Government.  Since  it  contains 
no  such  provision,  the  act  of  1793  is  an  authority  against  this 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction. 

If,  by  its  actual  legislation,  Congress  has  directed  that  the 
delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  may  be  carried  out  by  per- 
sons who  cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  hold  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  supposed  that  such 
L^islation  was  not  based  on  the  idea  that  in  such  delivery  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  will  be  applied  in  a  case 
arising  under  this  provision,  operating  as  law  in  the  strict 
sense,  according  to  the  third  or  the  fourth  construction.* 

§  730.  The  question,  whether  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
when  acting  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Congress,  have  exer- 
cised power  politically  derived  from  the  United  States,  will 
be  hereinafter  considered,  when  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law,  in  its  details,  is  examined. '  But  if,  in  any  cases,  such 
action  of  a  State  Governor  has  been  judicially  held  to  have 

'  The  House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1861,  by  «  vote  of  41  to  126,  ire- 
Jected  a  bill  entitled  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  for  the  rendition  of 
frngiUneefromrwdicey  which  provided  "  that  every  person  charged  by  indictment 
or  other  satisuictory  evidence,  in  any  State,  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
eommitted  within  the  iarisdiction  of  such  State,  who  shall  flee  or  shall  have  fled  from 
JMfeioe,  and  be  found  m  an(»ther  State,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  the  executive  aolhor- 
kr  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled  upon  the  judffe  of  the  United  States  of  the 
KiMct  in  wliich  he  may  be  found,  be  arrested  ana  brought  before  such  judge, 
«4io,  on  beinff  satisfied  that  he  is  the  person  charged,  and  that  he  was  within  the 
jariadiction  <?  such  State  at  the  time  such  crime  was  committed,  of  which  such 
dutfge  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence,  shall  deliver  him  up  to  be  remoyed  to  th« 
Btale  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime ;  and  if  any  question  of  law  shall  arise  dnrinff 
ndi  examination,  it  may  be  taken,  on  exception,  W  writ  of  error,  to  the  Circnil 
Ccmrt."    I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
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carried  out  the  delivery  required  by  the  provisioii,  and  has 
abo  been  justified  as  power  derived  from  the  United  States, 
such  cases  must  be  taken  as  an  authority  against  the  fourth  con- 
struction, and  against  that  adaptation  of  the  third  which  sup- 
poses the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  over  a  case  in  which  the 
national  Government  is  a  party.  They  are  a  judicial  repudiar 
tion  of  the  idea  that  the  Act  of  Congress  is  constitutional  by  its 
carrying  into  effect  power  belonging  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

.  There  are  many  eases  wherein  a  custody  under  tlie  warrant 
of  the  State  Executive  has  been  justified  under  this  provision 
and  the  Act  of  Congress.  But  the  political  source  of  the 
authority  therein  exercised  by  such  Executive  has  not  been 
particularly  discriminated  in  the  judicial  opinions,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  basis  of  the  power 
attributed  to  Congress.  In  most  of  these  opinions,  there  is  an 
intimation  that  the  State  Executive  would  have  no  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  act  of  Congress,'  and  the  language  favors 
the  doctrine  of  an  implied  power  in  the  national  Government 
to  secure  the  right  guaranteed  to  the  State  demandant,  as  cor- 
relative to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive 
is  found ;  according  to  the  second  construction  above  stated. 

It  will  be  seen  hereinafter  that,  in  some  opinions,  wherein 
either  the  second  or  the  third  construction  of  the  provision 
concerning  fugitives  from  labor  is  made  tlie  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  respect  to  such  persons,  the  power 
to  legislate  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice  is  said  to  rest 
on  the  same  foundation.  On  a  full  examination  of  Judge 
Story's  opinion  in  Prigg's  case,  it  may  appear  that  he  regarded 
this  provision  as  creating  cases,  within  the  judicial  power,  in 
which  the  demandant  State  or  Executive  is  one  party,  and  the 
national  Government  the  other  party ;  thus  supporting  the 
third  construction.'  Yet  in  the  same  case,  16  Peters,  620,  Story 

'  See  particularly  U.  S.  Diet.  Judge  P«>pe'B  opinion  in  8  McLean  C.  C.  R.  IM, 
181.  Judge  McLean,  in  Prinr^s  case,  16  Peters,  664,  would  seem  to  derire  tks 
Ooyernor's  power  from  the  State.  See  these  opinions  stated  and  compared,  ms<; 
in  Ch.  XXVIIL 

*  Mr.  Qeorge  T.  CuHis,  U.  9.  Commissioner,  held,  in  Sims*  case  (Montkly  Lmt 
Reporter,  VoL  IV.,  N.  S.,  p.  6),  that  the  claim  of  a  roaster  for  a  fogittTe  •!»¥•  wm, 
under  the  conatltational  provision,  a  case  within  the  Jodioial  power  «f  the  Uidled 
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held  that  the  right  and  duty  created  by  this  proyision  are  not 
capable  of  enforcement  without  legislation.  He  said : — "  Yet 
the  right  and  duty  are  dependent  as  to  their  mode  of  execution 
solely  on  the  act  of  Congress,  and  but  for  that  they  would  re- 
main a  nominal  right  and  a  passive  duty,  the  execution  of 
which,  being  entrusted  to  no  one  in  particular,  all  persons  might 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard."  According  to  this  view,  this  provi- 
sion does  not  act  on  any  persons  as  lanjo^  until  Congress  shall  have 
prescribed  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  carried  into  effect ; 
and  there  is,  under  the  provision  alone,  no  such  right  and  obli- 
gation as  would  call  for  the  action  of  the  judicial  power 
according  to  the  fourth,  and  one  adaptation  of  the  third,  eon- 
Btruction.* 

§  731.  The  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  recent  case  of  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  seems  to 
be  the  only  judicial  authority  on  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  provision.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  already  been 
described.  After  the  portion  of  the  opinion  which  has  been 
eited  on  pages  381-385,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  The  clause  in  question,  like  the  clause  in  the  confeder- 
ation, authorizes  the  demand  to  be  made  by  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed,  but  does 
not  in  so  many  words  specify  the  oflScer  of  the  State  upon 
whom  the  demand  is  to  be  made,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  have 
the  fugitive  delivered,  and  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime.  But  under  the  confederation,  it  is  plain 
that  the  demand  was  to  be  made  on  the  Governor  or  executive 

8Ute8,  and  considered  this  as  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect 
to  that  provision.  On  page  7  of  the  report  he  observes : — "  The  rendition  of 
ftigitives  from  service,  under  the  Constitution,  is  an  act  analagous  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  two  cases,  so  far  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
general  Government  are  concerned,  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  may  ap- 
propriately be  provided  for  by  the  same  general  means."  See  pott^  where  the  case 
is  in  this  chapter  given.  It  may  hereinafter  appear  thai  Mr.  Curtis  in  this  case 
has  foUowed  very  closely  Judge  Story's  opinion  in  Prigg's  case. 

^  In  many  cases  it  is  held  that  the  courts  have  power  to  issue  process  to  arrest 
A  person  as  fugitive  from  justice,  even  when  no  demand  has  been  made  on  the 
Oovemor,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress.  See  Fetter's  case,  8  Zabr.  811.  This 
066008  to  support  the  view  that  the  Constitution  operates  IndependenUv  of  the 
■katute.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  arrest  in  such  cases  nas  not  been  jus- 
tified on  common  law  principles. 
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authority  of  the  State,  and  conld  be  made  on  no  other  depart- 
ment or  officer ;  for  the  confederation  was  only  a  leagne  of 
separate  sovereignties,  in  which  each  State,  within  its  own 
limits,  held  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty ;  and 
the  confederation  had  no  officer,  either  executive,  judicial,  or 
ministerial,  through  whom  it  conld  exercise  an  authority 
within  the  limits  of  a  State.  In  the  present  Constitution,  how- 
ever, these  powers,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  conferred  on 
the  Gteneral  Government  within  the  Territories  of  the  several 
States.  But  the  part  of  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
demanding  and  surrendering  the  fugitive  is  (with  the  excep* 
tion  of  an  unimportant  word  or  two)  a  literal  copy  of  the  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Confederation,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  mode  of  the 
demand  and  the  official  authority  by  and  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, under  the  confederation,  must  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  when  this  Article  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  in  adopting  the  same  words  they  manifestly 
intended  to  sanction  the  mode  of  proceeding  practiced  under 
the  confederation ;  that  is,  of  demanding  the  fugitive  from  the 
executive  authority,  and  making  it  his  duty  to  cause  him  to  be 
delivered  up. 

"  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution — ^to 
the  obvious  policy  and  necessity  of  this  provision  to  preserve 
harmony  between  States,  and  order  and  law  within  tlieir  re- 
spective borders,  and  to  its  early  adoption  by  the  colonies  and 
then  by  the  confederated  States,  whose  mutual  interest  it  was 
to  give  each  other  aid  and  support  whenever  it  was  needed — 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  compact,  engrafted  in 
the  Constitution,  included,  and  was  intended  to  include,  every 
oflfence  made  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  committed,  and  that  it  gives  the  right  to  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  to  demand  the  fugitive  from  the  execu- 
tive  authority  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found  ;  that  the  right 
given  to  ^'  demand  "  implies  that  it  is  an  absolute  right,  and 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  correlative  obligation  to  deliver, 
without  any  reference  to  the  character  of  the  crime  charged,  or 
to  the  policy  or  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  fugitive  has 
fled. 
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*^  This  is  evidentlj  the  conBtmction  put  upon  this  Article,  in 
the  act  of  GongreBS  of  1793,  under  which  the  proceedings  now 
before  us  are  instituted.  It  is,  therefore,  the  construction  put 
upon  it  almost  cotemporaneouslj  with  the  commencement  of 
the  government  itself,  and  when  Washington  was  still  at  its 
head,  and  many  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  framing  it  were 
members  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  law. 

^^  The  Constitution  having  established  the  right  on  one  part 
and  the  obligation  on  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  law  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  could  not,  upon  a  charge  made  before  him,  de- 
mand the  fugitive  ;*  for,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which 
all  of  our  institutions  are  founded,  the  executive  department 
can  act  only  in  subordination  to  the  judicial  department,  where 
rights  of  person  or  property  are  concerned,  and  its  duty  in 
those  cases  consists  only  in  aiding  to  support  the  judicial  pro- 
cess and  enforcing  its  authority,  when  its  interposition  for  that 
purpose  becomes  necessary,  and  is  called  for  by  the  judicial 
department.  The  executive  authority  of  the  State,  therefore, 
was  not  authorized  by  this  Article  to  make  the  demand  unless 
the  party  was  charged  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. And  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  upon  which  the  demand  was  made, 
when  cidled  on  to  render  his  aid,  should  be  satisfied  by  com- 
petent proof  that  the  party  was  so  charged. 

^^  This  proceeding,  when  duly  authenticated,  is  his  author- 
ity for  arresting  the  offender. 

"  This  duty  of  providing  by  law  the  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  this  compact  into  execution,  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty  and  the  object  in  view,  was  manifestly  devolved  upon 
Congress ;  for  if  it  was  left  to  the  States,  each  State  might  re- 
quire different  proof  to  authenticate  the  judicial  proceeding 
upon  which  the  demand  was  founded ;  and  as  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  where  the  fogitive  was  found  is  in  such 
cases  merely  ministerial,  without  the  right  to  exercise  either 
executive  or  judicial  discretion,  he  could  not  lawfully  issue  a 
warrant  to  arrest  an  individual  without  a  law  of  the  State  or 
of  Congress  to  authorize  it.    These  difficulties  presented  them- 
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selves  as  early  as  1791,  in  a  demand  made  by  tlie  Governor  o^ 
Pennsylvania  upon  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  both  d^M 
them  admitted  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  subject  before  th^v 
President,  who  immediately  submitted  the  matter  to  the  con — 
sideration  of  Congress.    And  this  led  to  the  act  of  1793,  oF 
which  we  are  now  speaking.    All  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of 
authenticating  the  judicial  proceeding  was  removed  by  the 
Article  in  the  Constitution,  which  declares,  ^  that  full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State;  and  the  Con- 
gress may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof.'     And  without  doubt  the  provision  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking — ^that  is,  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive,  which 
requires  official  communications  between  States,  and  the  au- 
thentication of  official  documents — was  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  had  its  influence  in  inducing 
them  to  give  this  power  to  Congress.    And  acting  upon  tUs 
authority,  and  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  is  the  enb- 
ject  of  the  present  controversy,  Congress  passed  the  act  of 
1793,  February  12th,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  subject,  to 
in  the  following  words:" 

Here  the  Chief  Justice  recites  the  first  and  second  sectioBS 
of  the  act,*  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  judicial  acts  which  are  necea* 
sary  to  authorize  the  demand  are  plainly  specified  in  the  act  of 
Congress;  and  the  certificate  of  the  executive  authority  is 
made  conclusive  as  to  their  verity  when  presented  to  the 
Executive  of  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found.  He  has  no 
right  to  look  behind  them,  or  to  question  them,  or  to  look  into 
the  character  of  the  crime  specified  in  this  judicial  proceeding. 
The  duty  which  he  is  to  perform  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
merely  ministerial — that  is,  to  cause  the  party  to  be  arrested, 
and  delivered  to  the  agent  or  authority  of  the  State  where  the 
crime  was  committed.  It  is  said  in  the  argument,  that  the 
executive  officer  upon  whom  this  demand  is  made  must  have 

'  See  pott  in  the  commencemeiit  of  Gh.  XXYIL 
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a  difloretionary  execntive  power,  because  he  milBt  inquire  and 
decide  who  is  the  person  demanded.  But  this  certainly  is  not 
a  discretionary  duty  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  any  judg- 
ment, but  is  a  mere  ministerial  duty — ^that  is,  to  do  the  act  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  him,  and  such  as  every  Marshal  and 
8heri£f  must  perform  when  process,  either  criminal  or  civil,  is 
placed  in  his  hands  to  be  served  on  the  person  named  in  it* 
And  it  never  has  been  supposed  that  this  duty  involved  any 
discretionary  power,  or  made  him  anything  more  than  a  mere 
ministerial  officer ;  and  such  is  the  position  and  character  of 
the  Executive  of  the  State  under  this  law,  when  the  demand  is 
made  upon  him  and  the  requisite  evidence  produced.  The 
€k)vemor  has  only  to  issue  his  warrant  to  an  agent  or  officer  to 
arrest  the  party  named  in  the  demand." 

§  732.  The  portion  of  the  opinion  above  cited  bears  more 
directly  upon  a  question  which  will  be  hereinafter,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter,  examined  more  particularly,  viz. : — 
Whether  the  action  of  a  Governor  of  a  State,  in  making  the 
delivery  required  by  the  law  of  Congress,  involves  the  exer^ 
eifle  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ?  The  portion 
of  the  opinion  immediately  after  that  above  cited  bears  more 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
vifiion.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"The  question  which  remains  to  be  examined  is  a  grave 
and  important  one.  When  the  demand  was  made,  the  proofs 
required  by  the  act  of  1793,  to  support  it,  were  exhibited  to 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  duly  certified  and  authenticated ;  and 
the  objection  made  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment  is  alto- 
gether untenable.  Kentucky  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regu- 
late the  forms  of  pleading  and  process  in  her  own  courts,  in 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases,  and  is  not  bound  to  conform 
to  those  of  any  other  State.  And  whether  the  charge 
against  Lago  is  legally  and  sufficiently  laid  in  this  indictment 
according  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  is  a  judicial  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  not  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  The  demand  being  thus  made,  the  act  of  Congress  de- 
clares, that  '  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of 
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the  State '  to  cause  the  fngitive  to  be  arrested  and  aeciired,  and 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  demanding  State.  The  words 
<  it  shall  be  the  duty,'  in  ordinary  legislation,  implies  the  aaBe^ 
tion  of  the  power  to  command,  and  to  coerce  obedience.  But 
looking  to  the  subject-nrnttcr  of  this  law,  and  the  relations 
which  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  bear  to  each 
other,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  the  words  '  it  shall  be  the  duty' 
were  not  used  as  mandatory  and  compulsory,  but  as  declara- 
tory of  the  moral  duty  which  this  compact  created,  when  Con- 
gress had  provided  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  act  does  not  provide  any  means  to  compel  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  nor  inflict  any  punishment  for  neglect  or  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  State ;  nor  is  there  any  clause 
or  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  arms  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  this  power.  Indeed,  audi  a  power 
would  place  every  State  under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the 
general  government,  even  in  the  administration  of  its  inte^ 
nal  concerns  and  reserved  rights.  And  we  tliink  it  clear,  that 
the  federal  government,  under  the  Constitution,  has  no  power 
to  impose  on  a  State  officer,  as  such,  any  duty  whatever,  and 
compel  him  to  perform  it ;  for  if  it  possessed  this  power,-  it 
might  overload  the  officer  with  duties,  which  would  fill  up  all 
his  time,  and  disable  him  from  performing  his  obligation  to 
the  State,  and  might  impose  on  him  duties  of  a  character 
incompatible  with  the  rank  and  dignity  to  which  he  was  ele- 
vated by  the  State. 

'^  It  is  true  that  Congress  may  authorize  a  particular  State 
officer  to  perform  a  particular  duty ;  but  if  he  declines  to  do 
80,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  may  be  coerced,  or  punished  for 
his  refusal.  And  we  are  very  far  from  supposing,  that  in  us* 
ing  this  word  '  duty,'  the  statesmen  who  framed  and  passed 
the  law,  or  the  President  who  approved  and  signed  it,  intended 
to  exercise  a  coercive  power  over  State  officers  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  General  Government  having  in 
that  law  fulfilled  the  duty  devolved  upon  it,  by  prescribing 
the  proof  and  mode  of  authentication  upon  which  the  State 
authorities  were  bound  to  deliver  the  fugitive,  the  word  *  duty' 
in  the  law  points  to  the  obligation  on  the  State  to  cany  it  into 
•xecution. 
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"  It  IB  true,  that  in  tlie  early  dajB  of  the  Government,  Con- 
g^TBM  relied  with  confidence  npon  the  co-operation  and  support 
rf  ihe  States,  when  exercising  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
Gteiieral  Goremment,  and  were  accustomed  to  receive  it  upon 
principles  of  comity,  and  from  a  sense  of  mutual  and  common 
interest,  where  no  such  duty  was  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 
&nd  laws  were  passed  authorizing  State  courts  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  in  proceedings  by  the  United  States,  to  recover 
penalties  and  forfeitui^M  incurred  by  breaches  of  their  revenue 
laws,  and  giving  to  the  State  courts  the  same  authority  with 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  such  penal- 
ties and  foifeitures,  and  also  the  power  to  hear  the  allegations 
of  parties,  and  to  take  proofs,  if  an  application  for  a  remission 
rf  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  should  be  made,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  And  these  powers  were 
for  some  years  exercised  by  State  tribunals,  readily,  and  with- 
out objection,  until  in  some  of  the  States  it  was  declined  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  and  retarded  the  performance  of  duties 
which  properly  belonged  to  them,  as  State  courts ;  and  in 
other  States,  doubts  appear  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  of 
the  courts,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  to  inflict 
these  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  offences  against  the  General 
Government,  unless  especially  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
State. 

"  And  in  these  cases  the  co-operation  of  the  States  was  a 
matter  of  comity  which  the  several  sovereignties  extended  to 
one  another  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  was  not  regarded  by 
eiAer  party  as  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 
And  the  acts  of  Congress  conferring  the  jurisdiction,  merely 
give  the  power  to  tlie  State  tribunals,  but  do  not  purport  to 
regard  it  as  a  duty,  and  they  leave  it  to  the  States  to  exercise 
it  or  not,  as  jnight  best  comport  with  their  own  sense  of  justice, 
md  their  own  interest  and  convenience. 

"  But  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1793  is  very  different.  It 
Iocs  not  purport  to  give  authority  to  the  State  executive  to 
arrest  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but  requires  it  to  be  done,  and 
die  language  of  the  law  implies  an  absolute  obligation  which 
the  State  authority  is  bound  to  perform.    And  when  it  speaks 

VOL.  n. — 28 
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of  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  it  evidently  points  to  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  CSonstitation  in  the  clause  we  are  now  conaid0^ 
ing.  The  performance  of  this  duty,  however,  is  left  to  depend 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  State  executive  to  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  other  States  when  it  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  It 
was  so  left  by  the  Constitution,  and  necessarily  so  left  by  the 
Act  of  1798. 

''And  it  would  seem  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed,  and  when  this  law  was  passed,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  mutual  interest  would  in- 
sure a  faithful  execution  of  this  constitutional  provision  by  the 
executive  of  every  State ;  for  every  State  had  an  equal  interert 
in  the  execution  of  a  compact  absolutely  essential  to  their 
peace  and  well-being  in  their  internal  concerns,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  use  pf  the  words  ordinarily 
employed  when  an  undoubted  obligation  is  required  to  be  pe^ 
formed,  *  It  shall  be  his  duty.' 

"  But  if  the  Governor  of  Ohio  refuses  to  discharge  this 
duty,  there  is  no  power  delegated  to  the  General  Government, 
either  through  the  judicial  department  or  any  other  dqMirtr 
ment,  to  use  any  coercive  means  to  compel  him. 

'^  And  upon  this  ground,  the  motion  for  the  mandamus 
must  be  overruled."  * 

§  733.  Chancellor  Kent  is  probably  the  only  author  who 
views  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice 

'  In  view  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  necessary  to  distinguish,  besides  the  Ibv 
already  mentioned,  another  possible  constraction  of  this  proyision,  according  to 
which,  the  persons  holding  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  in  whi<^  Iks 
crime  was  comndtted,  and  of  that  into  which  the  criminal  may  hare  fled,  are  tke 
Bubjocts  of  the  rule  contained  in  the  provision ;  the  duty  thereby  creaiad  btiag  a 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  from  joatioe  eaeapad, 
correlative  to  the  right  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  wko 
makes  the  demand.  The  opinion  carefully  ezdndes  the  idea  that  an  esareiae  «f 
the  judicial  function  is  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Governor  upon  whom  tke  de- 
mand is  made.  Hence,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  conrt  would  not  baM  tkt 
power  of  Coo^ss  to  legislate  on  the  idea  of  carrying  into  execnftioa  a  povsr 
vested  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  as  under  the  third  or  tht 
fourth  construction  before  stated.  If  the  court  had  held  itself  anthorixed  to  tnoalkt 
mandivnw  prayed  for,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  it  would  baae  tha  powar 
of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  theory  incidental  to  the  second  oonstmetloa— 
that  the  rule  contained  is  law  in  the  strict  sense,  which  most  be  enforeed  by  aooM 
superior.  But  in  view  of  this  decision,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  wherein  the  Ad  of  Ooa- 
gress  has  produced  any  effect  beyond  that  canaed  by  the  proTiaioa  ttiatt 
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in  that  light  which  would  base  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
groas,  in  this  instance,  upon  the  theory  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  power  already  belonging  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  Stetes.  In  Kent's  Comm.  Vol.  11.,  p.  32,  note, 
it  is  said  : — "  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been.any  judicial 
opinion  on  this  provision ;  and  as  it  stands,  I  should  apprehend 
that  on  the  demand  being  made,  and  the  documents  exhibited, 
no  discretion  remained  with  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  which 
the  fugitive  had  fled,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  cause  the 
fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  surrendered  (as  has  been  done  in 
one  or  more  instances).  I  do  not  know  of  any  power  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  by  which  he  could  be 
coerced  to  perform  the  duty.  Perhaps  the  Act  of  Congress 
may  be  considered  as  prescribing  a  duty,  the  performance  of 
which  cannot  be  enforced.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  null 
and  void  provision,  or  resting  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  a  substantive  and  essential 
grant  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  it  partakes  of  a  judicial 
dbaracter,  and  is  fitly  and  constitutionally  of  judicial  cogni- 
zance. The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  courts  and  judges  of  the  United  States  within  the  State 
to  which  the  fugitive  has  fled  are  the  fittest  tribunals  to  be 
clothed  with  the  exercise  of  this  power,  so  that  the  claimant 
might,  on  due  application  with  the  requisite  proof,  cause  the 
fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  removed  or  surrendered  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  under  regular  judicial  process  by 
kdbeas  corpus.  To  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  such  a 
source  of  power,  I  should  rather  apprehend  the  Act  of  Con- 
p^ess  ought  to  have  applied,  and  given  facility  and  direction. 
Snch  a  course  of  proceeding  would  be  efficient,  and  more  safe 
for  the  fugitive,  and  more  consistent  with  the  orderly  and  cus- 
tomary administration  of  justice.  It  concerns  the  common 
interest  and  intercourse  among  the  several  States,  and  is  a 
turanch  of  international  jurisprudence." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Kent  adopted  the  fourth  construe- 
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tion,  under  which  a  case  arises  in  which  the  demandaat  State 
and  the  fagitive  charged  with  crime  are  the  parties,  or  that 
view,  included  under  the  third  construction,  according  to  wMek 
the  demandant  State  and  the  national  Government  are  partial 
in  a  case  within  the  judicial  power.* 

§  734.  In  pursuance  of  the  analogy  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween these  two  provisions,  as  already  indicated,*  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into  the  true  construction  of  this  provision 
will  be  preceded  by  the  citation  of  the  authorities  bearing  on 
the  construction  of  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
from  labor,  and,  in  connection,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

§  735.  There  has  never  probably  been  an  instance  of  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  of  any  State,  or  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  any  State,  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from 
labor  as  a  duty  of  the  State  under  the  first  or  the  second  con- 
struction.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that,  if  this  pro- 
vision creates  a  duty  for  the  State,  the  Legislature  must  yet 
first  authorize  some  person  to  make  the  delivery. 

§  736.  In  neither  of  the  statutes  passed  by  Congress  is  there 
any  provision  for  the  appearance  of  the  national  Gt>vemment 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  from  labor  is  found,  as  t 
party  against  whom  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner.  This  may 
be  taken  as  legislative  authority  against  the  second  and  third 
construction.* 

If  by  its  actual  legislation  Congress  has  authorized  the  de- 

*  story,  ia  C  irnm.  §  1811,  ha.s  only  a  few  words  ia  justification  of  th«  logitln' 
slave  provision,  and  in  §  1812  briefly  vindicates  the  means  provided  by  Googmi 
in  the  Act  of  1793.  for  carrying  the  two  provisions  into  raect  These  last  will 
be  cited  nojtt  in  Chs.  XXV'llL,  XXIX.  In  the  second  edition,  his  editor,  is 
§  1812  a.  nas  given  a  summary  of  Jadge  Story's  Opinion  in  Prigg's  case,  oa  the 
question  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  States,  to  legislate  on  the  8alqeet» 
and  given  the  Opinion  in  a  note. 

It  is  remarkaole  that  nothing  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Feckralut  on  these  two 
daoses  of  the  fourth  Article;  though,  in  No.  43,  among  the  " nuaoeUaMSOi 
powers"  of  Congress,  some  powers  are  considered  which,  according  to  the  writer't 
(Mr.  Madison's)  view,  are  derived  from  some  of  the  other  pro>Tisions  of  the  Artteie. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  authors  of  those  letters  did  not  rirt  to  thsM 
provisions  any  such  construction  as  would  be  a  basis  for  the  legislative  power  of 
Ck>ngre8s. 

'  AnU,  p.  380.  » See  Parker.  Ch.  J.,  in  2  Pick.,  19,  and  po$i,  g  741. 

*  Compare  the  fuller  statement  of  the  parallel  argument  in  g  729. 
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]rrerj  on  claim  of  a  fugitive  from  labor  by  persons  who  can- 
not, under  the  Constitution,  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  supposed  that  Congress  has  not  pro- 
posed to  carry  into  effect  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  cases,  according  to  the  third  and  fourth  construc- 
tion. 

Hie  question  whether  the  persons  who  have  performed  the 
actions  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  fugitives 
firom  labor  have  therein  exercised  power  derived  from  the 
United  States,  and  whether  they  have  in  such  action  carried 
out  the  delivery  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  will  be  here- 
inafter considered.  If  such  action  has  in  any  cases  been  judi- 
cially justified  as  the  exercise  of  power  derived  from  the  United 
States,  and  also  as  a  full  execution  of  the  delivery  required  by 
the  Constitution,  such  cases  are  authority  against  the  idea  that 
the  legislation  of  Congress  is  intended  to  carry  into  effect 
powers  vested  in  the  judicial  department. 

The  affirmation  of  the  power  in  Congress  necessarily  in- 
T<dve8  the  adoption  of  either  the  second,  third  or  fourth  of  the 
constructions  already  stated,  but  does  not  of  itself  indicate 
which  of  the  three  has  been  received.  But  it  may  be  observed 
diat  when,  in  justifying  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  legislation  was  necessary  before  the  owner 
€if  a  fugitive  slave  could  make  any  claim  in  the  State  into 
which  he  escaped,  the  court  or  judge  must  have  adopted  the 
second  construction.  And  that  when  in  any  case  it  is  held 
that,  independently  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  owner  might 
lawfully  seize  and  remove  him,  the  third  or  the  fourth  construc- 
tion may  have  been  adopted. 

§  787.  Bat  in  marshaling  the  cases  on  this  point  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  important  distinction  between  a 
right  under  the  provision  itself,  to  seize  the  fugitive  without 
process  (in  order  either  to  remove  him  from  the  State,  or  to 
bring  him  before  some  magistrate  of  the  forum,  i.  e.  the  State, 
J!9r  the  purpose  of  making  the  claim^  on  which  he  may  be 
delivered  up),  and  a  right  of  such  seizure  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose only ;  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  right  arising  under  the 
provision,  or  one  arising  under  the  legislation  of  Congress. 
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§  738.  Glen  v.  Hodges  (1812),*  9  Johns.  67,  trespass  fot 
taking  from  plaintiff  his  slave  on  a  writ  of  attachment  against 
the  slave  for  debt.  The  slave  had  been  seized  as  a  fugitive,  in 
Vermont,  by  the  plaintiff,  but  without  warrant  from  any  officer 
mentioned  in  the  law  of  Congress,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  seizure  was  with  the  intention  of  carrying  before  suck 
officer  for  a  certificate.  By  the  Cov/rt : — "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  negro  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had  run 
away  from  service  into  Vermont.  He  was  held  to  service  or 
labor  under  the  laws  of  this  State  [New  York]  when  he  escaped, 
and  the  escape  did  not  discharge  him,  but  the  master  was  en- 
titled to  reclaim  him  in  the  State  to  which  he  had  fled.  His 
is  according  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Art.  4,  §  2),  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  Febrn- 
ary,  1793,  prescribes  the  mode  of  reclaiming  the  slave.  It  not 
only  gives  a  penalty  against  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  obstruct  the  claimant  in  the  act  of  reclaiming 
the  fugitive,  but  saves  to  such  claimant  *  his  right  of  action  for 
any  injury  he  may  receive  by  such  obstruction.'  The  plaintiff 
was  therefore  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  when  he  proceeded  to 
reclaim  the  slave,"  &c.  If  the  court  regarded  the  right  as  the 
direct  effect  of  the  Constitution,  acting  as  private  law,  it  there- 
by supported  the  third  or  the  fourth  construction.  Still  the 
right  may  have  been  regarded  as  originating  under  the  Act  of 
Congress. 

g  739.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),'  5  Serg.  &  Rawle,  62, 
the  alleged  fugitive  was  in  custody  under  a  certificate  given  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  On  hearing  motion  to 
quash  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando  issued  against  the  keieper 
of  the  prison,  his  custody  under  the  certificate  was  sustained. 
Of  the  Opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Tilghman,  Ch.  X, 
only  the  following  passage  bears  on  the  question  here  considered. 

'  The  earlier  fugitWe-filaye  case,  Butler  v.  Hopper  (1S06),  does  not  hmr  on  & 
present  inquiry.  (See  ante,  p.  409.)  The  judiciai  opinions  wiU  be  giyen  in  tbt 
chronological  order  of  the  cases.  The  reader  wUl  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters  these  opinions  are  necessarily  presented  in  fin^imenta,  and  thal^ 
thereby,  some  injustice  may  occasionally  be  done  to  the  learned  writers. 

*  The  earlier  case,  Conmionwealth  v.  Holloway  (1816),  2  8.  A  R.  805,  has  no 
bearing  on  this  question.    See  ante,  p.  412, 
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After  reciting  the  words  of  the  Constitation,  the  judge  says :' — 
**Here  is  the  principle:  the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  up  on 
daim  of  his  master.  But  it  required  a  law  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  should  be  reduced  to  practice. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  some  mode  in  which  the  claim 
should  be  made  and  the  fugitive  delivered  up.  Accordingly, 
it  was  enacted  by  Congress,"  &c.  These  observations  are  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  provision  itself 
operates  as  private  law  according  to  the  fourth  construction ; 
or  creates  cases  or  controversies,  within  the  judicial  power,  to 
which  the  national  Government  is  a  party,  according  to  one 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction.  Nothing  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  to  deliver  up  is  imposed 
by  the  provision.* 

§  740.  In  Hill  v.  Low  (1822),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  327,  the  action 
was  for  the  penalty,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1793, 
for  obstructing  the  plaintiff  in  seizing  his  escaped  slave  in 
Philadelphia.   It  was  alleged  in  pleading,  and  not  denied,  that 

'  Tlie  Opiiuon  begins : — "  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
eoiuri  has  jtherefore  held  it  some  days  nnder  advisement.  Whatever  may  be  our 
priyate  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  slavery,  it  is  well  known  that  onr  Sonthem 
Drethren  would  not  have  consented  to  become  parties  to  a  Constitation  under 
which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  so  much  prosperity  unless  their  property 
in  slaves  had  been  secured.  This  Constitution  has  been  adopted  with  the  free 
oonaent  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  office  or  station,  to  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  construction."  The 
lodge  then  recites  the  words  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  proceeds  as  in 
the  text  above.  It  was  superfluous  in  the  judg^  to  seek  a  justification  for  "  fSair 
and  candid  construction "  of  the  Constitution.  The  introductory  sentence  has 
oAen  been  quoted  in  later  cases,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  legal  effect  of  the  clause  can  be  drawn  from  it.  It  is  principaUy  worth 
noting  as  the  commencement  of  a  method  of  constitutional  interpretation  and 
eOBitnietion  which  has  not,  as  yet,  received  the  sanction  of  judicial  usag^  except 
in  this  class  of  cases.  A  court  has  no  right  to  discriminate  provisions  of  the 
OoBBtitiiUon  as  more  or  less  essential  to  its  existence,  much  less  to  distribute  the 
powers  of  soverei^ty  according  to  such  view.  Judge  McLean,  in  McQuerry's 
ease,  6  McLean,  478, "lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  which,  *•  on  information 
rteeived  from  Ch.  J.  Marshall,"  was  attached  by  the  convention  to  the  rendition 
of  ftigitive  slaves.  Other  evidence  as  to  the  imp<trtance  then  attached  to  this  pro- 
yUAou.  is  very  meagre.  Smith,  J.,  3  Wise.  16.  It  is  altogether  derived  from  the 
re|iort  of  the  Debates  in  Madison  papers,  1447,  and  is  fully  quoted  by  Judge 
Saith  fai  3  Wise.  28-32  and  135,  See  also  9  Ohio,  144,  200,  237,  where  £e 
counsel  and  judges  examine  it  very  particularly. 

*  17  Am.  Jurist,  107,  remarks  that  the  opinion  in  this  case  as  to  the  constitu- 
tiooality  of  the  law  of  Congress  was  extra-mdlcial ;  that  the  case  ought  to  have 
boon  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  already  sued  out  a  habeas  cor- 
pus and  been  remanded  on  the  return,  and  therefore  could  not  have  the  writ  de 
kiomdfu  repUgiando, 
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the  plaintiff  did  ^^  seize  and  arrest  the  said  fugitive  from  labor 
to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  of  the  said  city  in  order  to 
prove  before  him,"  &c.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  judicial  construction  of  the  provision.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  provision  had  given  the  owner  the  right  to 
seize  the  slave  and  remove  him  from  the  State  without  first 
making  his  claim  before  some  public  authority,  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  raised.  The  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  had  charged  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover, 
^nd  Judge  Washington  sustained  his  ruling ;  but  still  the  deci- 
sion is  not  opposed  to  the  assertion  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  slave  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
without  making  such  claim,  the  defendant  would  have  been 
justified  in  obstructing  him. 

§  741.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith  (1823),  2  Pick.  11,  the 
action  was  for  the  seizure  of  a  fugitive  slave  without  a  wa^ 
rant.  "  The  defendant,  accompanied  by  a  deputy  sheriff,  but 
without  any  warrant  or  other  legal  process  (though  it  appeared 
that  application  had  been  made  by  him  to  the  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  decided  that  a  warrant  or  other 
process  was  not  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  was 
not  necessary),  seized  Randolph  [the  slave]  and  kept  him  in 
confinement  an  hour  or  more,  intending  to  have  an  examina- 
tion before  a  magistrate  pursuant  to  the  act,"  &c.,  the  act  of 
1793.  The  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  re- 
garding the  seizure  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  complying  wilt 
the  Act  of  1793,  held  that  Act  to  be  constitutional  and  tiie 
seizure  proper.  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  said : — "  The  Constitution  doee 
not  prescribe  the  mode  of  reclaiming  a  slave,  but  leaves  it  to 
be  determined  by  Congress.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State."  The  opinion  of  Judge  Tliatcher,  dissent- 
ing, is  only  against  a  seizure  without  warrant,  as  not  author- 
ized either  by  the  provision  or  by  the  law  of  Congress.*  But 
since  no  opinion  was  given  whether  the  owner's  remedy  de- 
pended entirely  on  some  statute,  or  might  exist,  independentiy, 

'  See  thifl  question  exAmined  pott,  Ch.  XXYIL 
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under  the  CoHBtitntion,  there  iB  nothing  to  indicate  the  court's 
gr  the  diaaenting  judge's  oonstmction  of  the  proyision,  or  their 
theory  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 
.  ,  §742.  The  case,  Johnson  v.  Tompkins  (1833),  1  Baldwin's 
Q»  0.  B.  571,  is  jHrincipally  to  be  noted  as  presenting  an  instance 
in  which  the  local  law  of  a  free  State  (L  e.  a  State  in  which 
domiciled  inhabitants  could  not  be  held  in  slavery)  allowed  the 
owner  from  another  State  to  exercise  the  right  of  recaption,  or 
seizure  and  removal  without  process.  In  that  connection  it  will 
properly  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  The  case  is  now 
referred  to  so  far  as  it  may  maintain  the  doctrine  that,  inde- 
pendently of  statute,  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  gives 
the  owner  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  from  the 
State  in  which  he  may  be  found,  and  in  this  may  support  the 
third  or  the  fourth  construction. 

A  slave  belonging  to  the  plaintifi^  a  resident  of  New  Jer- 
«ey»  having  escaped  into  Pennsylvania,  was  seized  near  the 
river  separating  the  two  States,  by  the  plaintiff,  and  others, 
October,  1822,  without  a  warrant,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
design  of  immediately  removing  him  to  New  Jersey,  without 
applying  to  any  magistrate  in  Pennsylvania  for  any  certificate, 
jwcording  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  other  delivering-up 
by  public  authority  under  the  constitutional  provision.  While 
thus  in  possession  of  the  slave,  the  plaintiff  and  his  company 
were  compelled,  by  the  defendants  and  others,  to  go  with  them 
before  a  magistrate  to  answer  the  charge  of  kidnapping  under 
the  State  law  of  1820.  On  this  charge  the  plaintiff  and  others 
were  held  to  bail,  tried  in  the  county  court,  and  acquitted. 
Xbe  negro,  meanwhile,  had  been  detained  by  the  examining 
magistrate  before  whom  the  plaintiff  and  his  associates  had 
been  brought  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping,  and  on  the  plain- 
tiff's acquittal  was  delivered  up  to  him.  The  action  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Oircuit  Court  was  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment.  There 
it  nothing  in  the  '^  outline  of  the  circumstances  "  given  in  the 
report,  p.  572,  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
(previously  to  his  being  detained  by  the  defendants)  to  bring 
the  alleged  slave  before  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
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his  claim  and  obtaining  authority  to  remove  him.*  I^either 
did  the  Circuit  Judge,  Baldwin,  hold  that  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  acquitted  by  the  county  court,  on  the 
charge  of  kidnapping,  was  proof,  as  against  the  defendants 
in  this  action,  of  the  plaintiff's  having  seized  the  slave  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  before  a  magistrate,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793.  Judge  Baldwin  charged, 
p.  582 : — "  The  record  of  their  acquittal  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  their  innocence  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment preferred  against  them  at  Norristown,  either  jointly 
or  severally ;  you  are  bound  to  consider  them  each  and  every 
one  as  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  matters  charged  as  a  felony  or 
offence  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  March,  1820,  or  the  com- 
mon law."  But  besides  adducing  this  as  proof  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  not  done  anything  contrary  to  the  local  law,  Judge 
Baldwin  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  plaintiff 
should  have  made  application  to  some  public  officer,  in  order 
to  authorize  his  removing  the  slave  out  of  the  State.  "  Inde- 
pendently of  this  acquittal,  if  Jack  was  the  slave  of  the  plain- 
tiff, neither  he  nor  the  others  of  his  party  could  be  guilty  of 
kidnapping."  On  pages  582-5&0,  Judge  Baldwin  sustains  this 
view  by  showing  that  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  stood 
in  1822  (i.  e.,  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  State),  and 
independently  of  any  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitn- 


*  It  does  not  apoear  from  the  report  that  the  plaintiff's  counsel  in  this  

claimed  that  he  haa  a  right  to  remove  his  slave  without  a  certificate  under  the  Aet 
of  Congress.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  are  reported,  p.  676,  to  hfty«  ur* 
eued : — "  Jack,  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  slave  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had,  by  tkt 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Act  of  February,  1793,  a  perfect  ri^it  te 
take  his  slave  within  this  State  at  any  time  ho  pleased,  to  use  any  force  neceaaarjior 
the  purpose,  to  detain  him  a  reasonable  time  before  taking  him  to  any  magistraie^ 
and  to  select  any  one  before  whom  he  would  brin^  him."  Counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant argued : — "  As  the  plaintiff  claims  his  ri^hta  by  law,  he  must  obey  it.  •  • 
When  he  arrests  him  [the  slave]  he  is  bound  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  in 
order  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  removal,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congreea.  Ho 
force  can  be  used  but  in  taking  the  slave  to  the  magistrate  or  removing  himonlof 
the  State  after  a  warrant  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  master  does  not  follow  the  Aei 
of  Conn^ress,  he  becomes  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  punishing  kidu»- 
ping,  which,  by  the  Act  of  1820,  consists  in  taking  any  colored  person  out  of  tM 
State  by  force,  unless  done  according  to  the  provlBions  of  that  law.     •     •    The 

Slaintiff  brought  himself  within  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1820,  if  bt 
id  not,  immediately  on  the  arrest  of  Jack,  prove  his  property  in  him,  and  pro> 
cure  a  warrant  from  a  judge  or  magistrate ;  the  offence  is  a  felony,  and  he  beo 
liable  to  an  arrest  by  any  person  who  saw  him  in  the  act  of  removing  Jack  1 
the  State  without  warrant." 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  the  owners  of  fugitive  slieives  might 
«iter  the  State,  seize  them  and  remoye  them  from  its  limits 
without  applying  to  any  eiyil  authority.  This  part  of  the 
charge  will  be  again  noticed  in  the  next  chapter,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  cited  among  the  authorities  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  claimant  may,  by  yirtue  of  this  provision  in  the  Con-' 
stitution,  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive. 

But  Judge  Baldwin  also  spoke  of  the  rights  which  owners 
of  slaves  had  tmder  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  fact  that 
that  Act  had  been  recognized  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  On  page  594,  he  said : — "In  addition 
to  these  rights,  Mr.  Johnson  had  one  other  important  one  to 
which  we  invite  your  special  attention,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
right  given  and  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Abolition  Act  of 
1780."  After  reciting  the  constitutional  provision,  the  judge 
said: — "Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  12th  of  February,  1793,  was  passed,  not  to 
restrain  the  rights  of  the  master,  but  to  give  him  the  aid  of  a 
law  to  enforce  them.  This  law  has  been  read  to  you,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  our  respected  predecessors  in  the  case  of 
Hill  v.  Low,  to  which  we  give  our  entire  assent,  so  far  as  it 
affirms  the  unqualified  right  of  the  master  to  seize,  secure,  and 
remove  his  fugitive  slave."  The  case  which  Judge  Baldwin 
thus  refers  to  has  been  hereinbefore  noticed.  According  to 
flie  report,  Judge  Washington  did  not  affirm  "  the  unqualified 
right  of  the  master  to  seize  and  remove  his  fugitive  slave." 
The  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a  right  was  not  made, 
and  the  opinion,  if  it  had  been  pronounced,  would  have  been 
extra-judicial.' 

Next,  in  Judge  Baldwin's  Opinion,  follows,  with  marks  of 
quotation,  as  if  copied  from  Hill  v.  Low,  a  summary  of  the 
act  of  1793,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  case  in  4  Wash.,  and  also,  with  quotation  marks,  the 
following  sentences,  which  likewise  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 

^  This  mis-citation  by  Judge  Baldwin  deserves  especial  notice  as  an  impor" 
tant  link  in  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  that  this  provision  gives 
Oie  claimant  a  ri^ht  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive,  and  the  connected  doctrine 
that,  in  this  provision,  slaves  are  recognised  as  chattels,  and  not  persona. 
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report : — ^^  ^  By  this  it  clearly  appears  that  the  daimant,  hit 
agent  or  attorney,  has  the  authority  of  this  law  to  seize  and 
arrest,  without  warrant  or  legal  process,  the  fugitive  he  claims, 
and  tJuU  without  being  accompanied  by  any  civil  office, 
though  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  such  officer  keep  the  peace. 
Whilst  thus  seized  and  arrested,  the  fugitive  is  as  much  in  the 
custody  of  the  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  as  he  would  be  in 
that  of  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  of  justice  having  legal  process 
to  seize  and  arrest,  who  may  use  any  place  proper  in  his  opin« 
ion  for  temporary  and  safe  custody.' "  The  quotation  marks 
in  these  instances  must  have  been  the  error  of  the  press,  and 
the  passages  thus  marked  original  with  Judge  Baldwin.  Judge 
Baldwin  then  said  : — "  Do  you  perceive  in  this  anything  dis- 
cordant with  the  feelings,  the  spirit,  the  policy,  or  the  legisla- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  as  manifested  in  the  abolition  act,  or  the 
one  passed  to  amend  and  explain  it  ?  Do  these  constitutionsl 
and  legal  provisions  give  any  right  to  the  plaintiff,  or  enjoin 
any  duty  on  others,  which  are  not  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  her  own  laws,  as  acted  on  and  enforced  in  her  own 
courts,  as  of  paramount  and  supreme  authority  ?  If  you  have 
any  doubt,  here  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
benevolent  judges  who  ever  presided  in  any  court,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  State."  Judge  Baldwin  then  cited  from 
Wright  V.  Deacon,  5  S.  &  S.  63,  Tilghman's  remarks  support- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793.  But  it  wiU  be 
remembered  that  in  that  case  the  fugitive  was  in  custodyi 
under  a  certificate  given  by  a  State  judge,  under  the  act  (rf 
1793  ;  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  been  brought  before 
that  judge  with  or  without  warrant,  and  it  was  expressly  said 
by  Judge  Tilghman  that  the  owner's  right  to  "  arrest  such 
fugitive  and  carry  him  before"  a  judge,  &c.,  was  derived  from 
the  statute.  Judge  Tilghman  said  nothing  of  a  riglit  to  seize 
and  remove  the  slave  without  the  action  of  some  civil  author- 
ity, and  such  a  right  was  not  claimed. 

Jud^e  Baldwin  infers  from  these  cases  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  must  bo  held,  in  Wright  v.  Deacon,  to 
have  interpreted  the  constitutional  provision  as  meanings  that 
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fagi^re  sl&yes  shalt  be  treated  in  the  States  into  which  thej 
may  escape  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  be  in  the  State 
&0jn  which  th^  had  fled.  On  p.  596  :  ^This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  policy  and  feeling  of  Pennsylvania,  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Oourt ;  and  if  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  in^* 
ferior  courts  and  jadges  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  fagitive  slaves  [referring  to  the  writ  de  horn.  rep.  in 
Wright  V.  Deacon]  are  quashed  as  illegal,  of  what  nature  must 
be  the  lawless  conduct  of  individuals  who,  by  an  assumed  au^ 
thority,  undertake  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land?" 

The  p<Nlion  of  Judge  Baldwin's  charge*  immediately  fol- 

*  "The  Supreme  Conrt  declares  tlutt  tke  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
wooTd  neyer  hkye  been  formed  or  assented  to  by  the  southern  States  without 
■ome  pororision  for  securing  their  property  in  slaves.  Look  at  the  first  Artlda 
and  you  will  see  that  slaves  are  not  only  property  as  chattels,  but  political  prop- 
erty, which  confers  the  highest  and  most  sacred  political  rights  of  the  States,  on 
the  inyiolability  of  which  the  Tery  existence  of  tnis  Ooremment  depends. 

"  Th^  apportionment  among  the  seyeral  States,  comprising  this  Union,  of  their 
iqHeeuatatives  in  Congress. 

**  The  ^>portionment  of  direct  taxes  among  the  seyeral  States. 

•The  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  to  which 
tfiegr  ahall  reepectiyely  be  entitled. 

"  The  basis  of  these  rights  is, '  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
sbaU  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed, 
tkntfph*  of  all  other  persons.*  So  that,  for  all  these  great  objects,  five  slavea 
are,  in  federal  numbers,  equal  to  three  freemen.  Yon  thus  see  that  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  a  master  in  the  property  of  a  slave,  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
hifheet  rights  of  the  respective  States,  of  which  each  has  a  right  to  avail  itself 
OM  which  each  enjoys  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  within  its  bound- 
ariea. 

"  This  was  a  concession  to  the  southern  States ;  but  it  was  not  without  its 
eqidvalent  to  the  other  States,  especially  the  small  ones — ^the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  perfect  eauality,  each  bein^  en- 
tiftied  to  two  senators — Delaware  had  the  same  weight  in  the  Senate  as  Virgmia. 

"  Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  Government  are  laid,  and  rest  on 
the  rights  of  property  in  slaves.  The  whole  structure  must  fall  by  disturbing 
the  eomer-etone.  If  federal  numbers  cease  to  be  respected  or  held  sacred  in 
qseetiona  of  property  or  government,  the  rights  of  the  States  must  disappear, 
and  the  Government  and  the  Union  dissolve  by  the  prostration  of  its  laws  before 
Hm  usurped  authority  of  individuals. 

''  We  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  further,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  political 
ri^ts  of  the  States  composing  the  Union.  In  recalling  your  attention  to  these 
rights,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  we  declare  to  you  as  the  law  of 
the  case  that  they  are  inherent  and  inalienable,  so  recognixed  by  all  our  funda- 
mental laws. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  State  or  Union  is  not  the  source  of  these  rights,  or 
tiie  others  to  which  we  have  referred  you ;  they  existed  in  their  plenitude  before 
any  constitutions,  which  do  not  create  but  protect  and  secure  them  against  any 
Tiolation,  by  the  Legislatures  or  courts,  in  making,  expounding,  or  administering 
laws. 

"  The  nature  of  this  case,  ite  Idstory,  and  the  course  of  the  argnmenty  call  oo 
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lowing  the  last  quotation  is  remarkable  as  the  development 
of  that  peculiar  style  of  atrgument^  on  questions  of  this  class, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  more  than  one  other  distin^ 
guished  judge*  since  it  was  originated  by  Chief  Justice  IXlgh* 
man.    It  is  given  in  the  note  below. 

Independently  of  the  erroneous  citation  of  the  two  cases 
upon  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  argument  is  founded,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Judge  Baldwin  did  not  intend  to  rest  the 
owner's  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  upon  the  several 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  on  the  provision  acting  as 
national  law  in  all  the  States. 

§  743.  In  the  case  of  Jack  v.  Martin  (1834),  12  Wendell, 
Chief  Justice  Nelson,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  provision  as 
taking  effect  directly  on  private  persons  in  the  first  instance, 
according  to  the  fourth  construction,  while  yet  also  maintaining 
the  second  or  the  third  construction  as  the  basis  of  the  power 
of  Congress.  Judge  Nelson  not  only  regarded  the  light  of 
seizure,  allowed  by  the  statute  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
claim,  as  a  right  existing  by  the  provision  itself,  but  also  spdce 
of  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  as  part  of  the  effect  of  the 
clause,  which,  in  his  view,  carried  the  rights  of  the  owner  into 

us  to  declare  explicitly  what  is  the  effect  of  a  const! tat ional  protection  or  gmr- 
antee  of  any  rifht,  or  the  injunction  of  any  duty.  The  twenty -sixth  section  of 
the  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  rennsylvania  is  in  these  words:  'To 
ffuard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers  we  have  delegated,  we  declare 
[we,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,]  that  everything  in  this  article  is  excepted  oat 
of  the  general  powers  of  Government,  and  shall  forever  remain  invioUte.' , 
A  higher  power  declares  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statet 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/  Const.  U.  S. 
Art.  6,  clause  2. 

"An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  of  still  higher  authority,  for  it  bat 
the  effect  of  controlling  and  repealing  the  express  provisions  of  the'ConstitntiM 
authorizing  a  power  to  be  exercised,  oy  a  declaration  that  it  shall  not  be  eoB- 
strued  to  give  such  power.     3  Dall.  882. 

•'  We  have  stated  to  you  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitoticm  of  thi 
United  States,  and  its  amendments,  as  well  as  that  of  this  State ;  you  see  their 
authority  and  obligation  to  be  supreme  over  any  laws  or  regulations  whieh  tn 
repugnant  to  thorn,  or  which  violate,  infringe,  or  impair  any  rii^ht  thereby  M^ 
cured ;  the  conclui^ions  which  result  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  stated. 

"  Jack  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  a  right  to  possess  or  ] 
his  slave  or  servant,  whom  he  had  a  right  to  seize  and  take  away  to  hia  i 
in  New  Jersey  by  force,  if  force  was  necessary ;  he  had  a  right  to 
from  escape  or  rescue  by  any  means  not  cruel  or  wantonly  serere." 

•  As  by  Wayne,  J.,  16  Peters',  646. 
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the  State  in  wluch  the  daye  had  fled.  On  page  811,  he  said : 
— ^^  The  right  of  the  master  to  take  the  slave  without  a  war- 
rant, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1793,  wovld 
appear  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  froiti  the  tu^« 
doubted  position  that  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  the 
right  and  title  of  the  owner  to  the  service  of  the  slaye  is  as 
entire  and  perfect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which 
he  has  fled  as  it  was  in  the  onefrom  which  he  escaped.  Such 
aeiasure  would  be  at  the  peril  of  the  party ;  and  if  a  freeman 
was  taken,  he  would  be  answerable  like  any  other  trespasser 
or  kidnapper."  K  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  words  it  would  justify  the  owner*  not  only  in  the  seiz- 
ure, but  also  in  removing  the  slave  without  making  any  appli- 
cation to  any  civil  authority  within  the  jurisdiction.  In  the 
instance  which  had  actually  come  before  the  court,  however, 
the  seizure  had  been  followed  by  the  claimant's  bringing  the 
slave  before  a  State  magistrate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Congress. 

In  maintaining  the  validity  and  exclusive  operation  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  Judge  Nelson  also  used  expressions  which 
may  support  the  second  construction,  but  which  harmonize 
best  with  that  adaptation  of  the  third  construction  which  at- 
tributes to  the  national  Government  a  duty  correlative  with 
the  claimant's  right.  On  page  319  of  the  report,  the  Chief 
Justice  said : — "  It  [the  provision]  implies  a  doubt  whether 
they  [the  States]  would,  in  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  power, 
regard  the  rights  of  the  owner  or  properly  protect  them  by 
local  legislation.'    The  object  of  the  provision  being  thus  pal- 

*  So  on  page  811,  Judge  Nelson  said: — "The  idea  that  the  framers  of  the 
Cdnstitation  intended  to  leave  the  legislation  of  this  snbiect  to  the  States,  when 
the  proTision  itself  obyiouslj  sprang  out  of  their  fears  of  partial  and  unjust  leff- 
lalAUon  by  the  States  in  respect  to  it,  cannot  be  admitted.'^  It  is  admitted  on  tdl 
Ii«nda  that  if  this  provision  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  Constitution  the 
ovner^s  claim  to  a  delivery  of  his  fugitive  slave  would  have  depended  entirely 
upon  the  several  will  of  the  State  into  which  he  might  have  escaped.  Yet,  in 
ttaoo  places  Uie  judge  speaks  of  the  owner's  claim  as  a  legal  right,  independently 
of  thia  provision,  or  as  one  which  the  State  would  have  been  under  a  legal  obliga- 
tton  to  recognize.  The  jurists  of  the  slaveholding  States  insist  that  all  states  are 
bound  by  comity  to  allow  the  owner  to  recapture  the  fugitive  slave.  But  that  is 
Mtttter  of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  a  doctrine  of  international  law.  It  is 
moUiiiig  to  the  purpose  here.  Any  man  may  hold  that  ooinion ;  but  a  judge 
beiiig  of  tiiat  opinion  has  no  ground  for  declaruig  that  the  dum,  as  against  a  nom* 
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pable,  it  should  receive  a  construction  that  will  operate  most 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  end  consistently  with  the  tenui 
of  it.  This,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  will  be  in  aocordaaeo 
with  the  intent  of  the  makers,  and  will  r^ard  with  becoming 
respect  the  rights  of  those  especially  interested  in  its  exeen- 
tion.  Which  power,  then,  was  it  intended  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  this  injunctioii 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  of  en* 
forcing  its  execution — ^the  States  or  Congress!  It  is  voy 
clear,  if  left  to  the  former,  the  great  purpose  of  the  provision 
might  be  defeated  in  spite  of  the  Constitution.  The  Statei 
might  omit  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  thereby  leave 
the  owner  without  any  known  means  by  which  to  assert  hii 
rights."  And  on  page  820 : — "  I  am  satisfied,  from  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  provision,  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  not  only  prohibits  the  Statei 
fix)m  legislation  upon  the  question  involving  the  owner's  right 
to  this  species  of  labor,  but  that  it  is  intended  to  give  CongreM 
the  power  to  provide  the  delivering  up  of  the  slave."  And  <m 
page  321 : — ^^  It  is  obvious  that  if  Congress  have  not  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  *  delivering  up,* 
and  thereby  provide  the  means  of  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  rights  secured  by  this  provision,  its  solemn  guaranty  may 
be  wholly  disregarded  in  defiance  of  the  Government.  This 
power  seems  indispensable  to  enable  it  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  obligation  to  the  States  and  citizens  interested.  The  snb- 
ject  itself,  as  well  from  its  nature  as  from  the  persons  alone 
interested  in  it,  seems  appropriately  to  belong  to  the  national 
Government ;  it  concerns  rights  held  under  the  laws  to  be  en- 
forced within  the  jurisdiction  of  States  other  than  those  in 
which  the  citizens  generally  interested  in  them  reside,  and  on 
a  subject  too  well  known  deeply  to  affect  the  public  mind,  and 
in  respect  to  which  distinct  and  adverse  interests  and  views 
had  already  appeared  in  tlie  Union.     It  was  therefore  fit  and 

alayoholding  State,  is  founded  on  a  Upal  right,  or  for  intimatiiiff  that,  in  the  ab- 
■ence  of  any  proTision  in  the  Constitution,  the  legislation  of  a  State  in  reepeci  t» 
fiigitiye  slaves  within  its  borders  can  be  called  "  partial  and  unjust "  when  It  i#> 
fuses  to  recognize  the  claims  of  a  pursuing  master.  The  same  confiuioo  of  IdMS 
preTidls  in  the  argument  of  Judge  Baldwin,  abready  noted. 
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proper  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  tinder  the  con- 
trol of  Gongrefis,  where  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent sectionfi  of  the  country  liable  to  be  influeniced  by  local  and 
peculiar  causes  wonld  be  regulated  and  enforced  with  an  im- 
partial regard  to  all." 

This  language  would  accord  best  with  the  opinion  that  the 
provision  is  not,  in  itself,  private  law  determining  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons  in  a  legal  relation,  but  that  some 
l^pslation  is  necessary  before  it  can  have  such  eflfect. 

Judge  Nelson  attributes  power  to  Congress  without  saying 
dearly  that  it  is  part  of  the  power  granted,  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article,  "  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion "  a  power  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  "  department  or  officer  there- 
of." He  makes  no  allusion  to  any  power  of  the  judiciary  in 
aueh  "  ease  "  or  "  controversy."  But  the  judge  plainly  indi- 
cates the  national  Government  as  the  person  upon  whom  the 
provision  imposes  an  obligation  correlative  to  the  claimant's 
right.  He  observes  that  "its" — the  provision's — "solemn 
guaranty  may  be  wholly  disregarded  "  (not  saying  by  whom) 
**  in  defiance  of  the  Government,"  meaning,  apparently,  the  na- 
ti<»ial  Gk>vernment,  and  says  that  power  in  Congress  "  to  pre* 
scribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  delivering  up,  and  thereby 
provide  the  means  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  rights 
secured  by  this  provision  "  is  "  indispensable  to  enable  it "  (i.e., 
the  Government)  faithfully  to  discharge  the  obligation  to  the 
States '  and  citizens  interested."  He  further  says  that  "  the 
aabject  itself"  "  seems  appropriately  to  belong  to  the  national 
Gk>vemment." 

Judge  Nelson  may,  on  the  whole,  be  taken  to  support  that 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction  under  which  the  provision 
creates  a  relation  of  right  and  obligation  between  the  claimant 
•ad  the  national  Government,  and  under  which  a  power  is  at- 
tributed to  the  integral  Government,  not  to  the  judiciary  de- 

*  Here  eppeart  the  idea  which  also  preTails  in  the  portion  of  Judge  Baldwin's 
•l^idoii  whieh  ia  given  in  the  note  anU,  p.  445,  that  the  State  from  which  the 
i^gitire  from  labor  escaped  is  a  party  liaying  a  right  nnder  this  prorisioB. 
YOL.  n. — 29 
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partment,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  power  of  legidi- 
tion  in  Congress.* 

§  744.  On  hearing  this  ease  before  the  Court  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Errors,the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  affirmed. 
But  it  was  affirmed  solely  on  the 'ground  that  the  plaintiff  hid 
by  his  pleas  admitted  that  he  was  the  slave  of  the  defendant, 
and  had  escaped  from  her  service,  and  that  the  defendant  was 
therefore  entitled  to  judgment  in  her  favor,  and  the  court  ex- 
pressly declined  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
of  Congress  and  of  the  statute  of  the  State  under  which  the 
action  had  been  brought.'  Opinions  were  delivered  on  this 
occasion  by  only  two  members  of  the  court.  Senator  Bishop 
and  the  Chancellor,  Walworth.  The  Senator  maintained  the 
legislation  of  Congress.'    He  held  that  it  was  a  carrying  into 

*  On  p.  822,  Judee  Nelson  says : — "  The  above  view  [meaning,  appareiUT, 
yiew  of  tne  power  of  Congress]  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  deSdons  of  tlui 
court  upon  the  clause  in  question,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  oonsidenittoa,  tad 
also  with  those  under  the  analogous  provision  respecting  fugitives  fircmi  josUoe  " 
and  refers  to  Olen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  67,  in  which  case,  however,  there  was  no 
opimon  as  to  the  basis  of  the  legislative  power  of  Con«press.  Nor  does  the  owa- 
tion  appear  ever  to  have  been  discussed  in  New  York,  in  any  case  of  a  fogitive 
fipom  justice. 

'  14  Wendell,  607  and  note.  For  this  reason  the  opinions  of  the  Chancellor  aad 
Senator  Bishop  are  here  placed  in  a  note  as  having  been  extrajudicial ;  tho^g;li, 
if  the  court  was  right  in  its  position,  it  would  seem  that  Judge  Olson's  opInioB  !■ 
the  court  below  was,  likewise,  extra-judicial.  If  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors  meant  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  owner  to  a  delivery  of  the  slave,  indepeiid- 
ently  of  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  State  statute,  they  thereby  construed  the 
provision  to  operate  as  private  law,  and  so  supported  the  fourth  construction. 

*  His  language,  on  p.  681  of  the  Report,  is : — "  In  arriving  at  a  condoalon  npoa 
these  points,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution;  and,  if  upon  such  inquiry  it  be  found  that  tlM 
law  of  Congress  in  reference  to  fugitive  slaves  is  recognized  by  the  exprew  or 
implied  powers  of  the  Constitution,  whether  the  State  law  must  yield  to  the  lav 
of  Congress."  After  quoting  the  constitutional  provision.  Senator  Bishop  said, 
**  The  tirst  Article,  section  eight,  and  last  clause  of  the  Constitotion,  MitoorlMf 
Com^esi  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrrinff  ialo 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  ConsuUmoB  la 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof;  a«l 
only  giving  to  Congress  certain  powers  there  enumerated,  but  giving  anihofttj  to 
legi.'^late  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which  the  framers  of  the  CooatiMka 
evidently  anticipated  would  arise  uncJer  it  when  the  practical  (^;>cratioB  of  te 
Government  was  more  fully  and  completely  developed.  The  doctrine  laid  dofVB 
by  the  Federalist  is,  that  the  Constitution,,  in  defining  the  power  of  CongreM^  •?!> 
dcntly  speeifiod  those  which  wore  matters  of  immediate  and  general  interest,  laar- 
ing  Congress  to  regulate  other  matters  by  law,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  mlglil 
require.  Upon,  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  clauses  of  the  Gonstitirtioii,  Coa- 
gress  passed  a  law,**  Ac.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  refers  to  the  Fedemttsl  at 
attributing  powers  of  legislation,  as  to  matters  not  specified,  to  Con^rtst  fm  tht 
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excicution  of  a  power  vested  by  the  Conetitation  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  department  or  officer 
thereof.  As  he  did  not  affirm  that  the  power  vested  was  a 
power  in  the  national  Government,  nor  say  that  the  provision 
was  a  rule  acting,  on  that  Government,  or  on  States  as  its  sub- 
jects, he  may  have  intended  a  power  vested  in  the  judiciary  to 
apply  a  rule  of  private  law  contained  in  this  provision,  and  so 
have  supported  the  fourth  construction.  His  language  neces- 
sarily indicates  an  adoption  of  either  the  third  or  the  fourth. 

The  Opinion  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  on  this  occasion 
has  been  generally  misunderstood.  He  did  not,  as  commonly 
misrepresented,  maintain  the  first  of  t)ie  four  constructions, 
nor  view  the  provision  as  an  international  treaty  to  be  fulfilled 
only  by  the  several  political  action  of  the  States  into  which 
fugitives  might  escape.  He  did  not  deny  that  Congress  might 
legislate,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  secure  to  the  owner  the 
light  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  His  doctrine  is,  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  could  not  prevent  a  trial  of  the  master's  right 
before  a  jury,  whenever  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  State 
judiciary  against  his  claim  to  the  person  of  an  alleged  fugitive. 
Hie  main  point  of  his  Opinion  was  his  assertion  of  concurrent 
State  jurisdiction,  and  particularly  of  the  validity  of  the  State 
law  under  which  the  case  had  arisen.  But  in  the  present  in- 
quiry it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Chancellor's  opinion 
as  indicating  his  construction  of  the  provision.' 


i  insUiice ;  that  is  independently  of  the  existence  of  some  power  in  the  national 
Ckjireminent  or  some  department  or  officer  thereof.  It  would  have  been  ^better 
kad  the  Senator  pointed  oat*  the  passage  in  the  Federalist  in  which  he  had  discoY- 
«r6d  thifl  doctrine. 

'  14  Wendell,  525,  the  Chancellor  said : — "  I  have  looked  in  yain  amon^  the 
poirera  delegrated  to  Confess  by  the  Constitution,  for  any  general  authority  to 
that  body  to  legislate  on  this  subject  It  certainly  is  not  contained  in  any  express 
grant  of  [62<(]  power,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  he  embraced  in  the  general  grant 
of  Ineidental  powers  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  the 
powen  of  Congress.  CoMt.,  Art.  I.,  §  8,  sub.  17.  The  law  of  the  United  States 
raapectiiig  fusitived  from  justice  and  fugitive  slaves  is  not  a  law  to  carry  into- 
cffset  any  of  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  Consress  '  or  any  other  power  vested 
Inr  the  CJonatitiition  in  the  Government  of  the  Umted  Stateis,  or  any  department  or 
cAcar  thereof.'  It  appears  to  be  a  law  to  reguUte  the  exercise  of  the  rights  se- 
f<ad  to  the  individual  States  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  by  the  second  section  of 
» iMnth  Article  of  the  Constitution ;  which  section,  like  me  ninth  section  of  the 
4  Article,  merely  imposes  a  restriction  and  a  duty  upon  other  States  and  indi- 
■da  In  relation  to  soch  rights,  but  vests  no  power  m  tne  federal  Government,  or 
wmf  dqpartoAent  or  officer  thereof,  except  the  judicial  power  of  declaring  and  en- 
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It  will  be  Been  from  the  passages  cited  from  his  Opinion, 
that  the  Chancellor  clearly  supported  the  fourth  conatructkm, 
regarding  the  provision  as  continuing,  independently  of  either 
State  or  national  legislation,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
in  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  had  escaped;  so  that 
the  master  might  even  lawfully  seize  and  remove  his  slave 
from  the  State  in  which  he  should  be  found ;  though  liable 
always  to  account  to  the  State  for  such  action  by  showing  his 
title  before  its  judicial  tribunals  under  the  forms  of  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  local  law.    But  the  master's  custody,  on  such 


forcing  the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution.  The  Act  of  February,  179S,  ooa- 
ferring  ministerial  powers  upon  the  State  magistrates,  and  regnlatinff  the  ezerdat 
of  the  powers  of  the  State  executive,  is  certimily  not  a  law  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  power  cannot  be  Tested  in  State  ofBoers. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  fusritive  slaves  and  fugitives  from  jni- 
tiue,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  actual  legislation  of  Congress  on 
the  subject,  perhaps  a  power  of  federal  legislation  mi^ht  be  implied  from  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  no  such  power  can  be  inferred  from  the  mere  (act  that  it 
may  be  more  convenient  that  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  than  that  it 
should  be  exercised  by  the  State  Legislatures.  In  these  cases  of  ftigitire  slaves 
and  fugitives  from  justice,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  le^lation  whatever  is  neces- 
sary, or  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  provision  as 
to  persons  escaping  from  servitude  in  one  State,  into  another,  appears,  by  their 
journals,  to  have  been  adopted  by  a  imanimous  vote  of  the  Convention.  At  that 
time  the  existence  of  involuntarv  servitude,  or  the  relation  of  master  and  serrant, 
was  known  and  recognized  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  except  MaB»- 
chusctts,  and  tlie  legal  rifht  of  recaption  existed  in  aU  as  part  of  the  customary 
or  common  [627]  law  of  the  whole  confederacy.  On  the  other  hand  the  commoD 
law  writ  of  homine  replegiando,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  rig^t  of  the  master  to 
the  sLTvices  of  the  slave,  was  well  known  to  the  law  of  the  several  States,  and  was 
in  constant  use  for  that  purpose,  except  so  far  as  it  had  been  superseded  by  the 
more  summary  proceeding  by  Jiabeaa  corpus,  or  by  local  legislation.  The  object 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  was  not  to  provide  a  new  mode  by 
which  the  master  might  be  enabled  to  recover  the  services  of  the  fneltlve  slave, 
but  merely  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  State  JLeg&lAtnreSyie^ 
spectively,  would  otherwise  have  possessed  to  deprive  the  matter  of  sndi  pre- 
existing right  of  recaption.  Under  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  even  with- 
out any  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  rigfit  of  the  master  to  reclaim  the  fugitive 
slave  is  fully  secured  so  as  to  give  him  a  valid  claim  in  damages  against  any  one 
who  interferes  with  the  right"  (citing  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  K.  67,  as  to  the 
same  efToct).  And  on  the  same  page : — *'  The  judicial  tribunals  of  the  respective 
States  arc  bound  by  their  oaths  to  protect  the  master's  constitutional  right  of  re- 
caption against  any  improper  legislation,  and  against  the  unaothoriaed  acta  of  in- 
dividuaU  uy  wliich  such  right  mav  be  impaired ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States,  as  the  tribunal  of  dernier  resort  on  such  a  Question,  is  poneseed  vi 
ample  powers  to  correct  any  erroneous  decision  which  might  be  made  against  the 
right  of  the  master."  And  on  p.  A 28 :— '*  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
having  s(>cured  to  the  master  the  right  of  recaption,  it  is,  of  coarse,  a  good  de- 
fence to  tlio  present  suit  if  it  is  admitted  on  the  record  that  the  plaintiff  owed  ser- 
vice or  labor  to  the  defendant  in  anotlier  State,  and  had  escaped  from  snch  servi- 
tude without  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  Congresa,  or  of  any  State  Lagb- 
lature  on  the  subject." 
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Beizare,  would  always  be  lawful,  so  that  whoever  should  rescue 
such  slave  from  that  custody  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  an  ac- 
tion bj  such  master  for  damages.* 

§  745.  In  February  Term,  1836,  before  the  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court,  was  the  case.  The  State  v.  The  Sheriff  of  Bur- 
lington, otherwise  called  Helmsley's  case,  which  has  already 
been  noted  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  statute  of  the  State.' 

'  The  OhanceUor^s  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  also  that  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  which,  in  1837,  re- 
ported "  on  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  writ  of  homine  replegiando,  or  of  pro- 
vicfing  some  other  process  by  which  one  nnder  pergonal  restraint  may  try  his 
fiber^  before  a  jury."  See  Am.  Jurist,  voLXVII.,  p.  104.  The  biU  reported  bv 
the  Cknnmittee  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  without  objection.  Ibid. 
96.    See  note,  an^ij).  82. 

*  ArUe,  p.  64.  llie  portion  of  Chief  Justice  Homblower's  Opinion  which  bears 
moet  directly  on  the  present  inquiry  is  as  follows : — 

'*  By  the  2d  clause  of  the  6th  Art.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  declared  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  '  made  in  pursu- 
mnee  thereof*  shall  be  the  suprkmb  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  '  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  If,  then.  Congress  has  a  right  to  legislate  on 
this  subject,  the  Act  of  Congress  must  prevaU,  and  the  statute  of  New  Jersey  is 
no  better  than  a  dead  letter.  They  cannot  both  be  the  surasMB  law  of  the  land, 
and  constitute  the  rule  of  action  in  one  and  the  same  matter.  The  judges  of  this 
State  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  law  of 
this  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  both  acts  were  precisely  the  same 
in  en  thdr  provisions  and  sanctions,  yet  a  proceeding  in  conformity  therewith 
wonld  derive  all  its  authority  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  not  from  the  law  of 
tUs  State.  But  the  provisions  of  the  two  statutes  are  very  dissimilar,  and  as 
the  proceedings  in  this  case  profess  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  this  State,  it 
IbUows,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  legislate  in  the 
matter,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  unlawfully  committed,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
diarged  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff.  Upon  this  ground  I  might  refrain  from 
aU  further  discussion,  and  render  my  jud^ent  at  once ;  but  then  I  should  be  un- 
derstood as  fully  admitting  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject — an 
admiaflion  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  make,  any  more  than  I  am  to  express  a 
eontrary  opinion.  I  intend  only  to  assign  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  at  once  admit 
the  supremacy  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  forming 
end  expressing  a  final  decision  hereafter,  if  in  this  or  in  any  other  case  such  dc- 
ddon  shaU  become  necessary. 

"  The  Ist  and  2d  sections  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  declarative  of  certain  international  principles  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  to  that  instrument." 

Here  the  judge  cites  the  four  several  provisions,  and  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  By  adopting  the  Constitution,  the  several  States  became  bound  to  carry  out 
in  practice  these  several  constitutional  principles ;  but  whether  the  manner  of 
domg  so  is  to  be  regulated  by  State  legislation,  or  by  general  Acts  of  Congress, 
Is  the  question.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thou^t  proper  (and  it  is  to  be 
sopposed  that  they  did  so  for  some  sufficient  reason)  to  arrange  the  four  particu- 
lars,  above  mentioned,  under  two  distinct  sections.  By  the  first  it  is  provided 
that  full  faiUi  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
Ac,  of  every  other  State.  But  it  does  not  stop  here ;  if  it  did,  this  provision 
wovild  stana  in  the  same  category  with  those  contiuned  in  the  next  section,  and 
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Although  in  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  was  not  before  the  court,  yet  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  determine  the  legality  of  the  custody  claimed  in  that  case 
without  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution.    As  an  authority  on  this  question  of  construction, 

there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  reason  for  the  distribution  of  these  princiides 
into  distinct  sections.  But  it  is  added : — '  And  tlie  Congress  ma^f,  by  general 
laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  said  acts,  Ac,  shall  be  proredp  and  the  efiNi 
thereof/  Then  follows  the  2d  section,  embracing  the  other  tnree  principles  abore 
mentioned,  but  without  annexing  to  them,  or  to  either  of  them,  the  ri^t  of  legis- 
lation by  the  general  Qoyemment.  Hence,  there  seems  to  arise  a  fior  argnmeat 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no  idea  that  the  simple  statement  of  these 
several  international  stipulations  would  confer  on  Congress  any  legislative  powcrt 
concerning  them ;  but  as  they  designed  to  subject  the  first  piuticalar  to  toe  vm- 
trol  and  regulation  of  the  general  Government,  they  arranged  it  under  a  distinct 
section,  and  in  express  terms  annexed  to  it  the  power  of  legislatitm,  and  tha 
threw  the  other  three  stipulations  together  in  another  secUon  of  the  i&stnmient 
without  saying  anything  more,  because  no  such  power  was  intended  to  be  girta 
to  Congress  respecting  tiiem.  A  different  construction  would  expose  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  charge  of  encumbering  it  with  a  useless  proTinoa, 
worse,  indeed,  than  useless,  because,  if  simply  writing  down  and  adopting  the 
several  conventional  principles  comprehended  m  the  second  section  carried  aloag 
with  them  a  rieht  in  the  general  Government  to  provide  by  law  for  the  maimer 
in  which  they  snould  be  executed,  the  express  grant  of  such  a  power  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  was  not  only  useless,  but  calculated  to  create  a  doubt  and  uncertauitj 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  matters  contained  in  the  aeeond 
section.  For  if  the  power  of  legislation  is  impliedly  annexed  to  the  simple  stipn- 
latioDS  of  the  2d  section,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  same  implication  wooU 
not  have  arisen  upon  the  simple  declaration  that  full  faith  and  credit  sho«ld  be 
given  to  the  public  acts  of  one  State,  in  the  courts  of  every  other  State.  That  the 
Constitution  has,  in  express  terms,  given  the  right  of  legislation  to  Congress  la 
referoDCO  to  one  of  the  four  conventional  items  above  mentioned,  and  remained 
silent  in  respect  to  the  others,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strong  argument  that  no  sodi 
power  was  intended  to  be  given  in  connection  with  them. 

'*  Again :  Are  there  not  sound  political  as  weU  as  judicial  reasons  for  grant- 
ing to  Congress  the  power  of  legislation  in  the  one  case,  and  withholding  it  m  the 
others  ¥  ^o  one  State  could  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  its  own  poolic  ads, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  should  be  proved  in  the  courts  of  another  State. 
The  rule  of  evidence  is  lex  loci,  and  every  court  might  have  required  a  diffwsnft 
mode  of  proof.  This  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  It  was  desiraUe, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  rule  throughout  the  conntry  on  that 
subject.  But  the  manner  and  form  in  which  public  acts  and  records  should  be  ex- 
emplified was  a  matter  about  which  Congress  may  safely  l^g^late  without  dls- 
comjiosing  the  pride  and  complacency  of  State  sovereignty,  and  without  the  dan- 
ger of  coming  into  conflict  with  State  institutions  and  local  jurisprudence.  Not 
80  in  respect  to  the  other  stipulations.  Legislation  by  Congress,  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  bo  secured  and  protected  in  the  oi- 
joymcnt  of  his  citizenship  in  another,  would  cover  a  broad  field,  and  lead  to  the 
most  unhappy  results.  So,  too,  general  Acts  of  Congress,  prescribing  by  whsft 
persons  or  officers,  with  or  without  process,  refugees  from  justice,  or  peiMOS 
escaping  from  labor  may  be  seized  or  arrested  in  one  State,  and  forcibly  carried 
into  another,  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  the  general  Government  into  confliet  with 
the  State  authorities,  and  the  prejudices  of  local  communities.  Such,  to  some  eE» 
tent,  has  been  the  case  in  this  aud  other  States.  A  constmotive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  Congress  is  not  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  present  day.  ay  a  Inrgs  por* 
tion  of  the  country,  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at 
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Chief  Justice  Homblower's  Opinion  is  not  altogether  extra- 
judicial. That  portion  of  the  Opinion  in  which  his  construc- 
tion is  set  fortli,  is  given  in  the  note.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
maintains  the  first  of  the  constructions  hereinbefore  enumer- 
ated. 

§  746.  In  the  matter  of  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Martin,  about  the 
year  1887,  2  Paine's  C.  C.  R.  348,  Judge  Thompson  said,  ib.  354 : 
— ^^  But  it  is  said  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  this  subject,  there  being  no  express  delegation  of  such 
power  in  the  Constitution.  The  provision  is,"  &c.  "This 
provision  contains  a  prohibition  to  the  States  to  pass  any  law 
discharging  the  persons  escaping  from  the  labor  or  service 
which  he  owes  to  another ;  and  all  such  laws  would  be  null 
and  void,  and  no  positive  legislation  might  be  necessary  on 
the  subject.    But  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

aB,  erm  in  the  District  tnd  Territories  oyer  wbicli  it  has  exclusire  jurisdiction,  is 
denied,  md  tnrely,  by  sacfa,  it  will  not  be  insisted  tliat  Congress  has  a  construc- 
ttre  rMit  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  persons  residins^  in  the  free  States 
rimU  be  arretted,  imprisoned,  deliTcred  np,  and  transferred  from  one  State  to 
•Bother,  simply  because  they  are  claimed  as  slaves. 

"  In  short,  if  the  power  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  not  given  to  Con- 
mas  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
flMiid  in  that  instrument.  The  last  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  Ist  Article 
cfrw  to  Congress  a  right  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  jHnvert  vested  by  the  Constitution  m  the 
GcfTenmient  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  But  the 
prorfsioos  of  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  covers  no  grant 
to,  eonfides  nd  trust,  and  vests  no  powers  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  langna^  of  tlfe  whole  office  of  that  section  is  to  establish  certain  principles 
nd  rules  of  action  by  which  the  contracting  parties  are  to  be  governed  in  certain 
Htedfied  eases.  The  stipulations  respecting  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  de- 
tfrery  of  persons  fleeing  from  justice,  or  escaping  from  bondage,  are  not  grants  of 
power  to  the  general  Government,  to  be  executed  by  it,  in  derogation  of  State 
mlliority ;  but  they  are  in  the  nature  of  treaty  stipulations,  resting,  for  their  fol- 
fiDment,  npon  the  enlightened  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  the  several  States. 

"  The  argument  in  favor  of  Congressional  legislation,  founded  on  the  suc^ges- 
tioii  tliat  some  of  the  States  might  refuse  a  compliance  with  these  constitutional 
pforialoiiB,  or  nearlect  to  pass  any  laws  to  carry  them  into  effect,  is  entitled  to  no 
wdigfat.  Such  renisal  would  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  national  compact,  and  is 
Bot  to  be  presumed  or  anticipated.  The  same  argument  carried  out  in  its  results 
wooM  invest  the  general  GovArnment  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  extend 
its  eonstr active  rights  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been  contended  for. 
TIm  American  people  would  not  long  submit  to  a  course  of  legislation  by  Congress 
founded  on  no  better  authority  than  the  unjust  assumption  that  the  States,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  not  in  good  faith  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Oonatltiition. 

"  Bnt,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
Ob  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  in  this  case,  as  the 
nrooeeding  in  question  has  not  been  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Dvt  in  porsnance  with  the  law  of  this  State." 
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provision,  some  legislation  on  the  subject  cither  by  Congretf 
or  by  the  States  is  indispensable.  It  declares  that  the  party 
escaping  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  party  to  whom  he  owei 
labor  and  service ;  but  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this  is 
to  be  done  and  enforced  must  be  provided  for  by  law ;  the 
Constitution  makes  no  provision  on  that  subject,  and  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  it  was  intended  to  leave  this  to  State  lepsii^ 
tion.  There  is  no  express  injunction  upon  the  States  to  pass 
any  laws  on  the  subject,  and  unless  they  choose  to  do  it,  the 
great  benefit  intended  to  be  secured  to  slaveholders  would  be 
entirely  defeated.  We  know,  historically,  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject that  created  great  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  compromise  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  But  whatever  our 
private  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  be,  we  are 
bound  in  good  faith  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
provisions  in  relation  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  an  extravagant 
construction  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  to  suppose  it 
to  be  left  discretionary  in  the  States  to  comply  with  it  or  not, 
as  they  should  think  proper."  * 

§  717.  The  well-known  case  of  Prigg  t>.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  (1843),  16  Peters,  539,  commonly 
called  Prigg's  case,  is  the  leading  authority  on  tlie  construc- 
tion of  this  clause,  and  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress. 
Tlie  point  actually  before  the  Court  was,  whether  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  26th  of  March,  1826,  sec.  1,  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  Court  decided  that  the  State 
law  was  unconstitutional  without  reference  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  simply  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision.'    If  the  Court  were  right  in  taking  this  posi- 

'  The  rase.  Dixon  i'.  Allender,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Aqgo^ 
1837,  18  Wendell,  678,  presents  a  question  of  practice.  No  judgment  inrolTiB;  a 
decision  on  tlie  validity  of  the  law  of  Congress  or  the  State  law  appears  to  have 
been  pronounced.  ^^ 

•  In  3  Wise.  116,  Smith.  J.,  commenting  on  this  case,  said: — " The m^orltj of 
tlie  Cx)urt  decided  that  the  clause  gave  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slaTe  the  right  lo 
seize  him  in  any  State  of  the  Urii<m,  without  process,  and  take  him  back  to  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped,  and  that  tlie  law  of  PennsylTania  which  imterlBfed 
with  such  rij^ht  was  repup:nant  to  the  clause  itself,  and  therefore  void.  This  was 
the  point  in  judgment,    l^is  was  the  legal  scope  of  tlie  decision,  and  no  more.*' 
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tioli,  the  qnestioft  of  the  conBtitutionalitj  of  the  law  of  Con- 
gioM  could  not,  properly,  be  before  the  Conrt.  But  the 
ee-<hdmate  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  clause 
was  Becessarilj  passed  upon.  The  questions  considered  bj  the 
Ocmrt  were : — Has  the  owner,  under  the  provision  itself  and 
irrespectivelj  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  an  indefeasible  right  to 
•eijse  his  fugitiye  slave  and  remove  him  from  the  State  ? — Has 
ihe  State  any  power  to  interfere  with  the  owner  in  the  exer- 
dae  of  that  right,  or  any  other  power  in  reference  to  the  right 
ci  such  master  and  the  obligation  of  the  fugitive? — Has  Oon- 
gl-e88  power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  such  right  and  obligation  t 
— ^May  the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1793  per* 
form  the  functions  in  that  Act  designated  ? ' 

Although  this  is  not  the  proper  place  in  this  treatise  for 
considering  all  these  questions,  yet  they  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  questions  which  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, that  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  is  given  here  in  full, 
from  16  Peters,  608,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

§  748.  "  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, brought  under  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789 j  ch.  20,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  judgment  of  that 
Court,  in  a  case  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  facts  are  briefly  these :  The  plaintiff  in  error  was  in- 
dicted, in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  York  county, 
for  having,  with  force  and  violence,  taken  and  carried  away 
firom  that  county,  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  certain  negro 

'  Mr.  Johnson,  Attorney-General  and  of  Counsel  for  Pennsylyania  (16  Peters', 
591)  stated  the  three  points  arising  in  the  case,  as  follows : — 

••  1.  Is  the  power  of  prescribing  the  mode  of  dellTcring  up  fVigitiyes  from  serv- 
ke  or  labor  under  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  ezclu- 
siTely  vested  in  the  national  QoTernment  ? 

**  %,  If  it  is  not,  is  it  concurrently  vested  in  the  State  and  general  Govem- 
nwBts,  to  be  exercised  on  puticular  terms  ?  or  is  it  solely  vested  in  the  State 
Oovemments  ? 

"  S.  Have  the  States  the  right  to  inflict  penalties,  as  in  cases  of  crimes,  upon 

who  seize  and  remove  fugitive  slaves  out  of  their  territory  without 

'ng  the  mode  prescribed  either  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  or  by  acts 

on  the  same  subject  by  the  States  themselves  T    He  then  says : — **  The 

f  of  theae  three  questions  is  the  most  material  in  the  present  case ;  perhaps  it 
fa  the  only  real  question  in  this  case,  upon  which  the  Court  is  imperatively  called 
to  pronounce  its  judgment.**    And  the  same  poeition  is  supported  with  great  force. 
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woman,  named  Margaret  Morgan,  with  a  design  and  intention 
of  selling  and  disposing  of,  and  keeping  her  as  a  slave  or  8a^ 
vant  for  life,  contrary  to  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1826.    That  statute  in  the- first  section,  in 
substance,  provides,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  force  and  violence  take 
and  carry  away,  or  cause  to  be  taken  and  carried  away,  and 
shall  by  fraud  or  false  pretence  seduce,  or  cause  to  be  se- 
duced, or  shall  attempt  to  take,  carry  away,  or  seduce  any 
negro  or  mulatto  from  any  part  of  that  commonwealth,  with  a 
design  and  intention  of  selling  and  disposing  of,  or  causing  to 
be  sold,  or  of  keeping  and  detaining,  or  of  causing  to  be  kept 
and  detained,  such  negro  or  mulatto  as  a  slave  or  servant  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  whatsoever ;  every  such  person  or  per^ 
sons,  his  or  their  aiders  or  abettors,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dolr 
lars ;  and  moreover,  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  servitude 
for  any  term  or  terms  of  years,  not  less  than  seven  years  nor 
exceeding  twenty-one  years ;  and  shall  be  confined  and  kept  to 
hard  labor,  &c.    Tlicre  are  many  other  provisions  in  the  stat- 
ute which  is  recited  at  large  in  the  record,  but  to  which  it  is 
in  our  view  unnecessary  to  advert  upon  the  present  occasion. 
"  The  plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  indictment; 
and  at  the  trial  the  jury  found  a  special  verdict,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, states,  that  the  negro  woman,  Margaret  Morgan,  was  a 
slave  for  life,  and  held  to  labor  and  service  under  and  accord- 
ing to  the  [609]  laws  of  Maryland,  to  a  certain  Margaret  Ash- 
more,  a  citizen  of  Maryland  ;  that  the  slave  escaped  and  fled 
from  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania  in  1832 ;  that  the  plaintiff 
in  error  being  legally  constituted  the  agent  and  attorney  of  the 
said  Margaret  Ashmore,  in  1837,  caused  the  said  negro  woman 
to  be  taken  and  apprehended  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  by  a 
State  constable,  under  a  warrant  from  a  Pennsylvania  magia- 
trate  ;  that  the  said  negro  woman  was  thereupon  brought  be- 
fore the  said  magistrate,  who  refused  to  take  further  cogni- 
zance of  the  case ;  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff  in  error  did  re- 
move, take,  and  carry  away  the  said  negro  woman  and  her 
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children  out  of  Pennsylvania  into  Maryland,  and  did  deliver 
the  said  negro  woman  and  her  children  into  the  custody  and 
possession  of  the  said  Margaret  Ashmore.  The  special  verdict 
farther  finds,  that  one  of  the  children  was' bom  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  more  than  a  year  after  the  said  negro  woman  had  fled 
and  escaped  from  Maryland. 

"Upon  this  special  verdict,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner of  York  county  adjudged  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment.  A  writ  of 
error  was  "brought  from  that  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  judgment  was,  pro  forma,  affirmed. 
From  this  latter  judgment,  the  present  writ  of  error  has  been 
brought  to  this  Court. 

^  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  very  important  and  in- 
teresting questions  involved  in  this  record,  it  is  fit  to  say,  that 
^e  cause  has  been  conducted  in  the  Court  below  and  has 
been  brought  here,  by  the  co-operation  and  sanction  both  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
most  friendly  and  courteous  spirit,  with  a  view  to  have  those 
qtiestions  finally  disposed  of  by  the  adjudication  of  this  Court ; 
80  that  the  agitations  on  this  subject  in  both  States,  which 
have  had  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  harmony  between  them, 
may  subside,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  be  put  at  rest.  It 
should  also  be  added,  that  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  of  1826 
was  (as  has  been  suggested  at  the  bar)  passed  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  supposed  wishes  of  Maryland  on  the  subject  of 
fiigitive  slaves  ;  and  that,  although  it  has  failed  to  produce  the 
good  effects  intended  in  the  practical  construction,  the  result 
was  unforeseen  and  undesigned.* 

'  S  Wifl.  112.  Judge  Smith,  in  Booth's  case,  says:— "In  the  first  place,  it 
■hoold  be  observed  that  the  decision  of  the  case  [PrW's  case]  by  the  8tate  Sn- 
pNme  Court  was  pro  forma  merely.  The  responsibrnty  of  deciding  upon  the 
matter  by  the  latter  court  was  avoided,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  conformity 
with  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  by  common  consent  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  charged  therewith.  The  question  of  jurisdic- 
fton  was  not  raised  at  all.  Jurisdiction  was  assumed  and  the  case  proceeded,  in 
order  to  put  to  rest  certain  vexed  and  agitating  questions ;  with  what  success 


i  and  experience  have  unfortunately  shown.  If  that  court  had  no  jurisdiction, 
that  fact  alone  would  strip  its  decision  of  all  claim  to  authority.  However  pa- 
triotic  the  motives  which  induced  the  one  court  to  concede,  and  the  other  to  as- 
some  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  improper  perhaps  to  remark  that  one  State  has  not  the 
right  to  mlJce  a  mere  pro  forma  decision  upon  a  given  subject  matter,  for  the  pur- 
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^^  1.  The  question  arising  in  the  case,  as  to  the  congtitatiob- 
ality  of  the  statute  of  Fennsjlvania,  has  been  most  elabontdy 
argued  at  [610]  the  bar.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  erm 
have  contended  that  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  is  unconsti- 
tutional ;  first,  because  Congress  has  the  excluaive  power  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject-matter  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  act  of  the  12tb  of  February, 
1793,  ch.  51  (7),  which  was  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  sec- 
ondly, that  if  this  power  is  not  exclusive  in  Congress,  still  the 
concurrent  power  of  the  State  legislatures  is  suspended  by  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress;  and  thirdly,  that  if 
not  suspended,  still  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  its  pro- 
visions applicable  to  this  case,  is  in  direct  collision  with  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  therefore  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  counsel  for  Pennsylvania  maintain  the  negative  of  all  these 
points. 

"  Few  questions  which  have  ever  come  before  this  Court 
involve  more  delicate  and  important  considerations ;  and  few 
upon  which  the  public  at  large  may  be  presumed  to  feel  a 
more  profound  and  pervading  interest.  We  have  accordinj^y 
given  them  our  most  deliberate  examination ;  and  it  has  be- 
come my  duty  to  state  the  result  to  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported. 

"  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  points  more  immedi- 
ately before  us,  it  may  be  well — in  order  to  clear  the  case  of 
difficulty — to  say,  tliat  in  the  exposition  of  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  those  consideratioDB 
whicli  appropriately  and  exclusively  belong  to  it,  without  lay- 
ing down  any  rules  of  interpretation  of  a  more  general  nature. 
It  will,  indeed,  probably,  be  found,  whenAre  look  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution  itself,  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to 
attain,  tlie  powers  which  it  confers,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins, 
and  the  rights  which  it  secures,  as  well  as  the  known  historical 

p08e  of  conferring  jarifldiction  npon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ststot,  ad 
by  Buoli  process  to  bind  every  other  State.  If  one  State  ohoosee  Toluntarily  to  re- 
linquish \U  own  sovoreifi^ty,  it  by  no  mcAno  follows  that  the  other  8t«tM  hsve 
thereby  rclinquiBhed  theira.  If  the  consent  of  PennsylraDU  ctmid  gW«  JmMic- 
tion  in  that  caHo,  hers  was  not  the  consent  of  all.  If  there  was  no  jvrlBdlctioii, 
the  decision  is  without  legal  effect  for  any  purpose.** 
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(ihait  msiiy  (sft  its  provisioiiB  were  matters  of  campromise 
€f  ^epposiiig  interests  wd  opinions ;  that  no  uniform  rule  of  in- 
tnpretation  can  be  applied  to  it  which  may  not  allow,  even  if 
it  does  not  positiyely  demand,  many  modifications  in  its  actual 
application  to  particular  clauses.  And,  perhaps,  the  safest 
mle  of  interpretation  after  all  will  be  found  to  be  to  look  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  particular  powers,  ,daties,  and 
rights,  with  all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history ; 
and  to  give  to  the  words  of  each  just  such  operation  [611]  and 
force,  consist^it  with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly 
fieenre  and  attain  the  ends  proposed.' 

"There  are  two  clauses  in  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject 
of  fugitives,  which  stand  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other,  and 
have  beeln  thought  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other.  They 
are  both  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
and  are  in  the  following  words,"  &c.,  giving  the  words  of  the 
two  provisions.    Judge  Story  then  says : — 

^^The  last  clause  is  that,  the  true  interpretation  whereof  is 
directly  in  judgment  before  us.  Historically,  it  is  well  known, 
lliat  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  owner- 
ship in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
into  which  they  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were 
held  in  servitude.  The  full  recognition  of  this  right  and  title 
was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of  property  in 
all  the  slaveholding  States ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  their  domestic  interests  and  institutions,  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  constituted  a  fundamental  article, 
without  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed.  Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines 
and  principles  prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by 

A  This  pangrapli  (containing  a  ^neral  canon  of  oonatitntional  interpretatioii 
remarkable  for  flexibility  in  application,  if  not,  rather,  chargeable  with  vagpie- 
Bcaa)  was  afterwards  introduced  amon^  the  rales  for  sach  interpretation  given  fai 
the  second  edition  of  Story's  Comm.  (g  406,  a.)  Its  insertion  may  suggest  the 
eilrtenee  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  whether  the  rales  given  by  the 
gmiwioiifirnr  in  the  first  edition  were  broad  enough  to  include  the  judw^t  practical 
Intometatioii  in  Prigg's  case.  See  Jndge  SntUdrs  obsenrations  on  this  passage, 
9  OlAo,  270. 
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preventing  them  from  intermeddling  with,  or  obstmctiDg,  or 
abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves/ 

^^  By  the  general  law  of  nations,  no  nation  is  bound  to  le- 
cognize  the  state  of  slavery,  as  to  foreign  slaves  found  withk 
its  territorial  dominions,  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  its  owe 
policy  and  institutions,  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  other  natioDB 
where  slavery  is  recognized.  If  it  does  it,  it  is  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  international  right.  The  state 
of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulaUo&i 
founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range  of  the  territorial  laws. 
This  was  fully  recognized  in  Somerset's  Case,  [612]  Lofft's  Eep. 
1 ;  S.  C,  11  State  Trials  by  Harg.  340 ;  S.  C,  20  HoweU'i 
State  Trials,  79 ;  which  was  decided  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution. It  is  manifest  from  this  consideration,  that  if  the 
Constitution  had  not  contained  this  clause,  every  non-slave- 
holding  State  in  the  Union  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  have 
declared  free  all  runaway  slaves  coming  within  its  limits,  and 
to  have  given  them  entire  immunity  and  protection  against 
the  claims  of  their  masters ;  a  course  which  would  have  created 
the  most  bitter  animosities,  and  engendered  perpetual  strife 
between  the  different  States.  Tlie  clause  was,  therefore,  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  safety  and  security  of  tlie  southern 
States ;  and  could  not  have  been  surrendered  by  them  without 
endangering  their  whole  property  in  slaves.  The  clause  wu 
accordingly  adopted  into  the  Constitution  by  the  unanimoos 
consent  of  the  framers  of  it ;  a  proof  at  once  of  its  intrinsic 
and  practical  necessity. 

'^  How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  clause! 
The  true  answer  is,  in  such  a  manner,  as,  consistently  with  the 
words,  shall  fully  and  completely  effectuate  the  whole  objects 
of  it.  If  by  one  mode  of  interpretation  the  right  must  become 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  without  any  remedial  power 
adequate  to  the  end,  and  by  another  mode  it  will  attain  its 
just  end  and  secure  its  manifest  purpose,  it  would  seem,  upon 

'  Like  Ch.  J.  Nolson,  in  12  Wend.  811  {anU,  p.  447,  note}.  Judge  Storr  km 
speaks  of  the  provision  as  intended  to  secure  a  legal  right  or  the  owner,  mUtlB 
tne  Tory  next  paragraph  he  admits  that  the  right  would  not  exist  in  the  4 ' 
of  the  provision. 
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ptinoipIoB  of  reasoBmg  absolutely  irreBlstible,  that  the  latter 
ought  to  prevail.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  authorized  bo  to 
oonstme  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  as  to  defeat  its  obyious 
endsy  when  another  construction,  equally  accordant  with  the 
words  and  sense  thereof,  will  enforce  and  protect  them. 

'^The  clause  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a 
positive,  unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
ilave,  whifh  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify, 
T^^late,  control,  or  restrain.  The  slave  is  not  to  be  discharged 
from  service  or  labor,  in  consequence  of  any  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation. Now,  certainly,  without  indulging  in  any  nicety  of 
eriticism  upon  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  said, 
that  any  State  law  or  State  regulation,  which  interrupts,  limits, 
delays,  or  postpones  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  slave,  and  the  immediate  command  of  his 
service  and  labor,  operates,  pro  tanto,  a  discharge  of  the  slave 
'thorefrom.  The  question  can  never  be,  how  much  the  slave  is 
discharged  from;  but  whether  he  is  [613]  discharged  from 
aoy,  by  the  natural  or  necessary  operation  of  State  laws  or 
State  r^ulations.  The  question  is  not  one  of  quantity  or  de- 
gree, but  of  withholding,  or  controlling  the  incidents  of  a  pos- 
itive and  absolute  right. 

"  We  have  said  that  the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  un- 
qualified recognition  of  the  right  of  the  owner  in  the  slave, 
unaffected  by  any  State  law  or  regulation  whatsoever,  because 
there  is  no  qualification  or  restriction  of  it  to  be  found  therein ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  insert  any  which  is  not  expressed,  and 
cannot  be  fairly  implied ;  especially  are  we  estopped  from  so 
doing,  when  the  clause  puts  the  right  to  the  service  or  labor 
upon  the  same  ground  and  to  the  same  extent  in  every  other 
State  as  in  the  State  from  which  the  slave  escaped,  and  in 
which  he  was  held  to  the  service  or  labor.  K  tliis  be  so,  then 
all  the  incidents  to  that  right  attach  also ;  the  owner  must, 
therefore,  have  the  right  to  seize  and  repossess  the  slave,  which 
the  local  laws  of  his  own  State  confer  upon  him  as  property ; 
and  we  all  know  tliat  this  right  of  seizure  and  recaption  is  uni* 
▼ersally  acknowledged  in  all  the  slaveholding  States.  Indeed^ 
this  is  no  more  than  a  mere  affirmance  of  the  principles  of  the 
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common  law  applicable  to  this  very  Bobject  Mr.  Justioe 
Blackstone  (3  Bl.  Comm.  4)  lays  it  down  as  onqueBtioiiable  doe* 
trine.  '  Recaption  or  reprisal  (says  he)  is  another  species  d 
remedy  by  the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens 
when  any  one  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods 
or  chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's  wife,  child,  mt 
servant ;  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  hus- 
band, parent,  or  master  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake  them, 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  so  it  be  not  in  a  riotous 
manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace.'  Upcm  this 
ground  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  holding,  ihil, 
under  and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  owner  of  a  slave 
is  clothed  with  entire  authority,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  to 
seize  and  recapture  his  slave,  whenever  he  can  do  it  without 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  illegal  violence.  In  this  sense 
and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  may  properly 
be  said  to  execute  itself;  and  to  require  no  aid  from  legislation, 
State  or  national. 

''  But  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  stop  here ; 
nor,  indeed,  consistently  with  its  professed  objects,  could  it  do 
so.  Many  [614]  cases  must  arise  in  which,  if  tlie  remedy  of 
the  owner  were  confined  to  the  mere  right  of  seizure  and 
recaption,  he  would  be  utterly  without  any  redress.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  slave.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  enforce  his  rights  against  persons  who  either  secrete,  or 
conceal,  or  withhold  the  slave.  He  may  be  restricted  by  local 
legislation  as  to  the  mode  of  proofs  of  his  ownership ;  as  to 
the  courts  in  which  he  shall  sue,  and  as  to  the  actions  which 
he  may  bring,  or  the  process  he  may  use  to  compel  the  delivery 
of  the  slave.  Nay,  the  local  legislation  maybe  utterly  inadequate 
to  fumish  the  appropriate  redress  by  authorizing  no  process  in 
rem,  or  no  specific  mode  of  repossessing  Uie  slave,  leaving  the 
owner,  at  best,  not  that  right  which  the  Constitution  designed  to 
secure — a  specific  delivery  and  repossession  of  the  slave,  but  a 
mere  remedy  in  damages,  and  that  perhaps  against  persons  ut- 
terly insolvent  or  worthless.  Tlie  State  legislation  may  be  entire- 
ly silent  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its  ordinary  remedial  prooesi 
framed  with  different  views  and  objects ;  and  this  may  be  in* 
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neeently  as  well  as  deBignedly  done,  since  every  State  is  per- 
fectlj  competent,  and  lias  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the 
lemedies  in  its  own  judicial  tribttnals,  to  limit  the  time  as  well 
as  the  mbde  of  redress,  and  to  deny  jnrisdiction  over  cases 
which  its  own  policy  and  its  own  institutions  eitlier  prohibit 
or  discountenance. 

^'  If,  therefore,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  stopped 
at  the  mere  recognition  of  the  right,  without  providing  or 
contemplating  any  means  by  which  it  might  be  established 
and  enforced  in  cases  where  it  did  not  execute  itself,  it  is  plain 
tiiat  it  would  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  a  delusive  and 
empty  annunciation.  K  it  did  not  contemplate  any  action 
either  through  State  or  national  legislation,  as  auxiliaries  to  its 
more  perfect  enforcement  in  the  form  of  remedy,  or  of  protec- 
tion, then,  as  there  would  be  no  duty  on  either  to  aid  the  right, 
it  would  be  left  to  the  mere  comity  of  the  States  to  act  as 
tbey  should  please,  and  would  depend  for  its  security  upon  the 
dianging  course  of  public  opinion,  the  mutations  of  public 
policy,  and  the  general  adaptations  of  remedies  for  purposes 
strictly  according  to  the  lex  fori.!/ 

§  749.  In  the  portion  of  the  Opinion  above  cited  the  provisions 
had  been  regarded  as  private  law,  creating  perfect  legal  rights 
aifd  obligations  of  private  persons,  in  accordance  with  tlie  fourth 
oonatmetion.  But  in  that  which  follows,  Judge  Story  begins 
to  ftivor  either  the  second  or  the  third  construction,  by  speak- 
ing of  a  duty  of  delivery  correlative  to  the  claimant's  right : — 

'^  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  part 
of  the  clause,  which  implies  at  once  a  guaranty  and  duty.  It 
says,  *  But  he  (the  slave)  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  [616]  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'  Now, 
we  think  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  read 
this  language  and  not  to  feel  that  it  contemplated  some  farther 
remedial  redress  than  that  which  might  be  administered  at  the 
hands  of  the  owner  himself.  A  claim  is  to  be  made.  What 
te  a  claim?  It  is,  in  a  just  juridical  sense,  a  demand  of  some 
matter  as  of  right  made  by  one  person  upon  another,  to  do  or 
to  forbear  to  do  some  act  or  thing  as  a  matter  of  duty.  A  more 
limited,  but  at  the  same  time  an  equally  expressive,  definition 

VOL.  IL — 30 
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was  given  by  Lord  Dyer,  as  cited  in  Stowell  v.  Zoueh,  Plowden, 
359 ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case :    that  ^a 
claim  is  a  challenge  by  a  man  of  the  propriety  or  owne^ 
ship  of  a  thing,  which  he  has  not  in  possession,  but  which  ii 
wrongfully   detained  from  him.'     The  slave  is  to  be  delir- 
ered  up  on  the  claim.    By  whom  to  be  deliTcred  up!    In 
what  mode  to  be  delivered  up?     How,  if  a  refusal  takes 
place,  is  the  right  of  delivery  to  be  enforced  t    Upon  what 
proofs  t    What  shall  be  the  evidence  of  a  rightful  recaption 
or  delivery  ?    When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  shall  the 
possession  of  the  owner,  after  it  is  obtained,  be  conclusive  of 
his  right,  so  as  to  preclude  any  further  inquiry  or  examinatiw 
into  it  by  local  tribunals  or  otherwise,  while  the  slave,  in  pos- 
session of  the  owner,  is  in  transitu  to  the  State  from  which  he 
fled? 

''  These,  and  many  other  questions,  will  readily  occur  upon 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  clause ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  can  receive  but  one  satisfactory  answer.  They  requne 
the  aid  of  legislation  to  protect  the  right,  to  enforce  the  de- 
livery, and  to  secure  the  subsequent  possession  of  the  sUve. 
If,  indeed,  the  Constitution  guarantees  the  right,  and  if  it  re- 
quires the  delivery  upon  the  claim  of  the  owner,  (as  cannot 
well  be  doubted),  the  natural  inference  certainly  is,  that  the 
national  government  is  clothed  with  the  appropriate  authority 
and  functions  to  enforce  it.  llie  fundamental  principle  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be,  that  when 
the  end  is  required  the  means  are  given  ;  and  where  the  dntj 
is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  contemplated  to  exist 
on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  The 
clause  is  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  in  that  of 
any  State.  It  does  not  point  out  any  State  functionaries,  or 
any  State  action  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  The  Staid 
cannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  enforce  them ;  and  [616]  it 
might  well  be  deemed  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power 
of  interpretation  to  insist  that  the  States  are  bound  to  provide 
means  to  carry  into  effect  the  duties  of  the  national  govem- 
ment,  nowhere  delegated  or  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.   On  the  contrary,  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary  < 
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elusion  18,  that  the  natiolnal  government,  in  the  absence  of  all 
positiTe  provisions  to  the  contrary,  is  bound,  through  its  own 
proper  departments,  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  as  the 
cose  may  require,  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  Federalist  (No.  43),  would  seem  in  such  cases 
to  apply  with  peculiar  force.  '  A  right  (says  he)  implies  a 
remedy ;  and  where  else  would  the  remedy  be  deposited  than 
where  it  is  deposited  by  the  Constitution  V  meaning,  as  the 
t^ontext  shows,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

§  750.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  last  quoted  the 
judge  does  not  designate  the  person  on  whom  the  Constitution 
has  imposed  the  duty  of  delivery.  By  his  inferring  that  "  the 
national  Government  is  clothed  with  appropriate  authority  and 
functions  to  enforce  it,"  i.  e.,  the  delivery,  it  would  seem  that 
he  supposed  that  the  duty  was  imposed  on  some  person  other 
than  that  national  Government.  Sut  after  saying  that  '^  the 
States  cannot  be  compelled  to  enforce  them,"  i.  e.,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  clause,  he  argues  that  the  States  cannot  be  held 
"bound  to  provide  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  duties  of 
the  national  Government ;"  that  "  the  Government  is  bound, 
through  its  own  proper  departments,  to  carry  into  effect  all 
the  rights  and  diUies  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution." 

That  Judge  Story  here  conceived  of  the  duty  imposed  as  a 
duty  of  the  national  Government  correlative  to  the  claimant's 
right,  and  not  a  duty  of  the  several  State  correlative  to  the 
owner^s  right,  which  duty  and  right  the  national  Government 
witf  bound  to  enforce  and  maintain,  appears  from  the  next 
paragraph,  which  seems  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
Opinion : — 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  where  a  claim  is  mad(5  by  the  owner, 
out  of  possession,  for  the  delivery  of  a  slave,  it  must  be  made, 
if  at  all,  against  some  other  person  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  right 
is  a  right  of  property  capable  of  being  recognized  and  asserted 
by  proceedings  before  a  Court  of  justice,  between  parties  ad- 
verse to  each  other,  it  constitutes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  coh- 
ttorersy  between  the  parties,  and  a  case  'arising  under  the 
Constitution '  of  the  United  States ;  within  the  express  dele- 
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gat  ion  of  judicial  power  given  by  that  instrnment.  Oongrcss, 
then,  may  call  that  power  into  activity  for  the  very  pnrpofie 
of  giving  effect  to  that  right ;  and  if  so,  then  it  may  preBcribe 
the  mode  and  extent  in  which  it  shall  be  applied,  and  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  proceedings  shall  afford  a 
complete  protection  and  guaranty  to  the  right." ' 

Judge  Story  does  not  here  indicate  this  "  other  person," 
who,  with  the  claimant-owner,  is  one  of  the  "  parties  adverse 
to  each  other,"  in  "  a  controversy  between  the  parties,  or  in 
a  case  '  arising  under  the  Constitution '  of  the  United  States 
within  the  express  delegation  of  judicial  power  given  by  that 
instrument."  But  since  he  had,  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
attributed  the  duty  of  delivery  either  to  the  State  in  which 
the  fugitive  is  found,  or  to  the  national  Qovemment,  he  must 
have  found  this  "  otlier  person  "  in  one  of  these  two. 

It  is  possible  that  Judge  Story  may  have  thought  that  this 
controversy  or  case  under  the  Constitution  would  not  be  a  mnt 
either  in  law  or  equity.  But  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  thirteenth  Amendment,*  in 
this  connection,  if  he  had  supposed  a  State  of  the  United  States 
fo  be  the  party  defendant  in  this  case  or  controversy.  It 
might,  from  this  alone,  be  inferred  that  Judge  Story  did  not 
discover  this  "  other  person  "  in  a  State  of  the  United  States.* 

*  In  James  Scott's  case,  1861,  Judge  Spragne,  of  the  U.  S.  Dial  Court  for 
Massachusetts,  said,  IV.  Monthly  Law  R.  p.  160: — "The  remark  made  in  the 
Opinion  delivered  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsylyania,  that  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor 
was  within  the  judicial  power,  was  an  obiter  dietiunt  and  can  be  reconciled  with 
what  was  deliberately  decided  in  the  same  case  only  by  supposing  that  the  Jodce 
who  delivered  the  Opinion  intended  that  Congress  might  legislate  for  it  as  wtttSn 
the  judicial  power,  and  provide  for  its  being  tried  by  a  court,  not  that  they  mmt 
do  so."  If  this  was  tetter  dictum  in  the  sense  of  beinff  immaterial  to  the  qncftioii 
actually  before  the  court,  so  was  that  which  Judge  Sprague  refers  to  aa  hariiig 
been  deliberately  decided  by  it  For  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  On^gnas 
was  not  in  question.  If  he  calls  it  obiter  dictum  in  the  sense  of  not  being  raeoii- 
cilablc  with  other  parts  of  the  Opinion,  that  may  be  true,  but  it  is  no  proof  of  ha 
being  less  reasonable  or  correct  If  inconsistent,  it  invalidates  the  reaaooii^  of 
the  whole  Opinion  and  its  juridical  authority.  But,  so  far  from  being  obiter  He- 
turn,  this  passage  is  the  key  to  the  whole  argument  of  Judge  Story. 

'  In  which  amendment  it  is  declared : — **  The  judiciu  power  of  the  Uuitod 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commeiioed 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  Stele, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state." 

'  It  is  very  plain  that  Jud«^e  Story  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  his  Opinion,  tbe 
argument  of  Mr.  Meredith,  counsel  in  this  case  for  the  State  of  Marylaod  (Sotlil^ 
J.,  9  Ohio,  270).    Mr.  Meredith  had  based  the  power  of  Congress  on  the  idoa  Uutt 
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§  751.  Judge  Story  then  declares  that  this  theory  had  been 
adopted  by  Cpngress. 

"  Congress  has  taken  this  very  view  of  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  national  government.  As  early  as  the  year  1791,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  it  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
more  fully  see)  in  consequence  of  some  practical  difficulties 
arising  under  the  other  clause,  respecting  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice escaping  into  other  States.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  February,  1793, 
ch,  51  (7),  which,"  &c. 

The  judge  here  gives  an  abstract  of  the  statute,  and  then, 
on  page  617  of  the  report,  says : — 

"In  a  general  sense,  this  act  may  be  truly  said  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  the  Constitution,  both  as  to  fugitives  from 
justice  and  fugitive  slaves ;  that  is,  it  covers  both  the  subjects, 
in  its  enactments ;  not  because  it  exhausts  the  remedies  which 
may  be  applied  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  rights,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall,  in  practice,  be  found  not  to  attain  the 
object  of  the  Constitution ;  but  because  it  points  out  fully  all 
the  modes  of  attaining  those  objects,  which  Congress,  in  their 
discretion,  have  as  yet  deemed  expedient  or  proper  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  Constitution.  K  this  be  so,  then  it  would 
seem,  upon  just  principles  of  construction,  that  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  if  constitutional,  must  supersede  all  State  legisla- 
tion upon  the  same  subject ;  and,  by  necessary  implication, 
prohibit  it.  For  if  Congress  have  a  constitutional  power  to  reg- 
ulate a  particular  subject,  and  they  do  actually  regulate  it  in  a 
given  manner,  and  in  a  certain  form,  it  cannot  [618]  be  that  the 
State  legislatures  have  a  right  to  interfere  ;  and,  as  it  were,  by 
way  of  complement  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  prescribe 
additional  regulations,  and  what  they  may  deem  auxiliary  pro- 
visions for  the  same  purpose.  In  such  a  case,  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  in  what  it  does  prescribe,  manifestly  indicates  that 
it  does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any  farther  legislation  to 

«  cue,  within  the  judicial  power,  arises  under  the  provision  (16  Peters,  668).  But 
H  does  not  appear  that  he  remrded  the  national  Goyemment  aa  the  part^  affaiaai 
whom  the  claim  is  to  be  made.  That  Idea  may  have  been  original  with  Judge 
Story. 
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9ifit  upon  the  subject-matter.  Its  silence  as  to  what  it  does  not 
do,  is  as  expressive  of  what  its  intention  is  as  the  direct  i»x>- 
visions  made  by  it.  This  doctrine  was  fully  recognized  hj 
this  Court,  in  the  case  of  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  Bep.  1, 
21,  22 ;  where  it  was  expressly  held,  that  where  Congress  have 
exercised  a  power  over  a  particular  subject  given  them  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  not  competent  for  State  legislation  to  add  to 
the  provisions  of  Congress  upon  that  subject;  for  that  the 
will  of  Congress  upon  the  whole  subject  is  as  clearly  estab- 
lished by  what  it  had  not  declared,  as  by  what  it  has  ex- 
pressed. 

''  But  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  act  of  Congress  is  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of 
the  enumerated  powers  of  legislation  confided  to  that  body ; 
and  therefore  it  is  void.  Stripped  of  its  artificial  and  technical 
structure,  the  argument  comes  to  this,  that  although  rights  are 
exclusively  secured  by,  or  duties  are  exclusively  imposed  upon, 
the  national  government,  yet,  unless  the  power  to  enforce  theie 
rights,  or  to  execute  these  duties,  can  be  found  among  the  ex- 
press powers  of  legislation  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
they  remain  without  any  means  of  giving  them  efiTect  by  any 
act  of  Congress ;  and  they  must  operate  solely  proprio  yigore, 
however  defective  may  be  their  operation ;  nay,  even  although, 
in  a  practical  sense,  they  may  become  a  nullity  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  remedy  to  enforce  them,  or  to  provide  against  their 
violation.  K  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  fail  to  attain  many  of  its 
avowed  and  positive  objects  as  a  security  of  rights,  and  a  re- 
cognition of  duties.  Such  a  limited  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  never  yet  been  adopted  as  correct,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  Congress 
could,  constitutionally,  by  its  legislation,  exercise  powers,  or 
enact  laws  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitn- 
tion  ;  but  it  has,  on  various  occasions,  exercised  powers  which 
were  necessary  and  proper  as  means  to  carry  into  effect  rights 
expressly  [619]  given,  and  duties  expressly  enjoined  tliereby. 
The  end  being  required,  it  has  been  deemed  a  just  and  neces- 
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sarj  implication,  that  the  means  to  accomplisli  it  are  given 
ibo ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  power  flows  as  a  necessary 
neans  to  accomplish  the  end. 

*^  Thus,  for  example,  although  the  Constitution  has  declared 
iJiat  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
Bording  to  their  respective  federal  numbers ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  expressly  authorized  Congress,  by  law,  to  provide 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  population  every  ten  years ;  yet  the 
power  to  apportion  representatives,  after  this  enumeration  is 
made,  is  nowhere  found  among  the  express  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, but  it  has  always  been  acted  upon  as  irresistibly  flowing 
Grom  the  duty  positively  enjoined  by  the  Constitution.  Treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers  often  con- 
tain special  provisions,  which  do  not  execute  themselves,  but  re- 
|nire  the  interposition  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and 
CSongress  has  constantly,  in  such  cases,  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet,  although  the  power  is  given  to  the  executive,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  the  power  is  no- 
where in  positive  terms  conferred  upon  Congress  to  make  laws 
to  carry  the  stipulations  of  treaties  into  effect.  It  has  been 
snpposed  to  result  from  the  duty  of  the  national  government 
to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  treaties.  The  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  fel- 
ony, and  breach  of  the  peace,  exempted  from  arrest  during 
fheir  attendance  at  the  sessions  thereof,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same.  May  not  Congress  enforce  this  right 
by  authorizing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  free  them  from  an 
illegal  arrest  in  violation  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  t 
If  it  may  not,  then  the  specific  remedy  to  enforce  it  must  ex- 
clusively depend  upon  the  local  legislation  of  the  States ;  and 
may  be  granted  or  refused  according  to  their  own  varying 
policy,  or  pleasure.  The  Constitution  also  declares  that  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
Bfiless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  reqjiire  it.  No  express  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  se- 
cmre  this  invaluable  right  in  the  non-enumerated  cases,  or  to 
BOBpend  the  writ  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  And  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  since  this  great  writ  of  liberty  is 
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UBuallj  provided  for  by  the  ordinary  fanctioQS  of  legielatiaD, 
and  can  be  effectually  [620]  provided  for  only  in  this  way,  that 
it  onght  not  to  be  deemed  by  necessary  implication  within  the 
scope  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 

'^  These  oases  are  pat  merely  by  way  of  illastration,  to  show 
that  the  rale  of  interpretation,  insisted  npon  at  the  argnment, 
is  quite  too  narrow  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
the  national  government,  in  cases  where  rights  are  intended  to 
be  absolutely  secured,  and  duties  are  positively  enjoined  by  the 
Constitution." 

In  this  portion  of  the  Opinion,  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  provision  acts  on  the  national  Government,  not  on  the 
several  State,  creating  a  duty  of  that  Government.  For  here, 
as  he  does  more  at  length  in  the  sequel,  Judge  Story  denies  to 
the  several  States  all  power  to  act  in  the  premises ;  a  denial 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  con- 
stantly requiring  from  them  the  performance  of  a  duty  in  thii 
matter.  So  Judge  Story  speaks  again,  on  page  618,  of  ^^  duties 
exclusively  imposed  upon  the  national  Government,"  and  of 
the  power  "  to  execute  these  duties." 

§  762.  Judge  Story,  on  page  620  of  the  Report,  proceeds 
to  say : — 

"  The  very  act  of  1793,  now  under  consideration,  affords 
the  most  conchisive  proof  that  Congress  has  acted  upon  a  very- 
different  rule  of  interpretation,  and  has  supposed  that  the  right 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  fugitive  slaves,  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  authority  conferred  on  the  national  legislature. 
In  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice,  the  Constitution,  although 
it  expressly  provides  that  the  demand  shall  be  made  by  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has 
fled,  is  silent  as  to  the  party  upon  whom  the  demand  is  to  be 
made,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  made.  This 
very  silence  occasioned  embarrassments  in  enforcing  the  rig^t 
and  duty  at  an  early  period  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  produced  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
authority  of  Virginia  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justioei 
upon  the  demand  of  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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fear  1791 ;  and  ub  we  luBtoricallj  know  from  the  meBsage  o£ 
President  Washington  and  the  public  docnmenta  of  that 
period,  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
L793,  which  designated  the  person  (the  State  executive)  upon 
whom  the  demand  should  be  made,  and  the  mode  and  proofs 
upon  and  in  which  it  should  be  made.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  present  hour,  not  a  doubt  has  been  breathed  upon  the 
conatitutionalitj  of  this  part  of  the  act ;  and  every  executive 
in  the  Union  has  constantly  acted  upon  and  admitted  its  valid- 
ity. Yet  the  right  and  the  duty  are  dependent,  as  to  their 
node  of  execution,  solely  on  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  but  for 
that,  they  would  remain  a  nominal  right  and  passive  duty ;. 
the  execution  of  which  being  intrusted  to  and  required  of  no 
one  in  particular,  all  persons  might  be  at  liberty  to  disregard 
it.  This  very  acquiescence,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the 
highest  State  functionaries,  is  a  most  decisive  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  opinion  that  the  [621]  act  is  founded  in  a  just 
construction  of  the  Constitution ;  independent  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence which  it  ought  to  have  as  a  contemporaneous  exposition 
of  the  provisions,  by  those  who  were  its  immediate  framers,  or 
intimately  connected  with  its  adoption. 

"  The  same  uniformity  of  acquiescence  in  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  1793,  upon  the  other  part  of  the  subject-matter,  that 
of  fugitive  slaves,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Union 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Nay ;  being  from  its  nature 
and  character  more  readily  susceptible  of  being  brought  into  con- 
troversy, in  courts  of  justice,  than  the  former,  and  of  enlisting  in 
opposition  to  it  the  feelings,  and  it  maybe  the  prejudices  of  some 
portions  of  the  non-slaveholding  Sitates;  it  has  naturally  been 
brought  under  adjudication  in  several  States  in  the  Union,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  all  these  occasions  its  validity  has  been  affirmed.  The 
cases  cited  at  the  bar,  of  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  and  Rawle, 
68 ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  Kep.  67 ;  Jack  v.  Martin,  12 
Wend.  Rep.  311 ;  S.  C,  14  Wend.  Rep.  507 ;  and  Com.  v. 
Griffin,  2  Pick.  Rep.  11 ;  are  directly  in  point.  So  far  as  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  called 
upon  to  enforce  it,  and  to  grant  the  certificate  required  by  it, 
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it  is  believed  that  it  has  been  iiniformly  recc^ixed  as  a  bind* 
ing  and  valid  law,  and  as  imposing  a  constitutional  duty.  Ub- 
der  such  circumstances,  if  the  question  were  one  of  donbtfid 
construction,  such  long  acquiescence  in  it,  such  contempora- 
neous expositions  of  it,  and  such  extensive  and  uniform  reco^ 
nition  of  its  validity,  would,  in  our  judgment  entitle  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  at  rest,  unless,  indeed,  the  interpretatioii 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  interminable 
doubt  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  legislation,  and  of 
national  operations.  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
ciary have  upon  various  occasions  acted  upon  this  as  a  sound 
and  reasonable  doctrine.  Especially  did  this  Court  in  the 
cases  of  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch  Rep.  299 ;  and  Martin  9, 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  804 ;  and  in  Cohen  v.  The  Comm<m- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  Rep.  264 :  rely  upon  contempo- 
raneous expositions  of  the  Constitution,  and  long  acquiescence 
in  it  with  great  confidence,  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  t 
highly  interesting  and  important  nature. 

"  But  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  present  opinion  upon  the 
ground  [622]  either  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  or  long 
acquiescence,  or  even  practical  action  ;  neither  do  we  mean  to 
admit  the  question  to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  therefore 
as  properly  calling  for  the  aid  of  such  considerations.  On  liie 
contrary,  our  judgment  would  be  the  same  if  the  question 
were  entirely  new,  and  the  act  of  Congress  were  of  reeent 
enactment.  We  hold  the  act  to  be  clearly  constitutional  in  all 
its  leading  provisions,  and,  indeed,  with  tlie  exception  of  that 
part  which  confers  authority  upon  State  magistrates,  to  befree 
from  reasonable  doubt  and  difficulty  upon  the  grounds  already 
stated.  As  to  the  authority  so  conferred  upon  State  magis- 
trates, while  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  may  ei- 
ist  still  on  the  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State  magis- 
trates are  bound  to  act  under  it ;  none  is  entertained  by  thii 
Court  that  State  magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exereiie 
that  authority,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legislation." 

§  753.  The  residue  of  the  Opinion  is  occupied  with  a  question 
which  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later'  portion  of  this  treatise. 
But  it  is  given  here  because  it  contains  some  passages  which 
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indicate  Jadge  Story's  idea  of  the  ^^  natare  of  the  power  "^  in 
CSongress,  and  ^^  the  trae  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.'' 

^'The  remaining  question  is,  whether  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion npon  this  subject  is  exclnsive  in  the  national  government, 
nr^ooncorrent  in  the  States,  until  it  is  exercised  by  Congress* 
En  our  opinion  it  is  exclusive;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
briefly  to  state  our  reasons  for  that  opinion.  The  doctrine 
itated  by  this  Court,  in  Sturgis  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat. 
Bep.  122, 193,  contains  the  true,  although  not  the  sole  rule  or 
oonsideration,  which  is  applicable  to  this  particular  subject. 
Wherever,'  said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  'the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted 
bo  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power  require  that  it  should 
be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  com- 
pletely taken  from  the  State  legislatures  as  if  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  act'  The  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  true  ob- 
jaetB  to  be  attained  by  it,  are  then  as  important  to  be  weighed, 
in  considering  the  question  of  its  exclusiveness,  as  the  words 
bat  which  it  is  grantcKl. 

*^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  material  to  state  (what  has  been 
ilready  incidentally  hinted  at),  that  the  right  to  seize  and  re- 
fcake  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  what- 
ever State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  and  of  course  the 
Dorresponding  power  in  Congress  to  use  the  appropriate  means 
to  enforce  the  right  and  duty,  derive  their  whole  validity  and 
obligation  exclusively  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  and  estab- 
Liahed  in  that  peculiar  character.  [623]  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  no  State  had  any  power  whatsoever  over  the  sub- 
jeet,  except  within  its  own  territorial  limits,  and  could  not  bind 
the  sovereignty  or  the  legislation  of  other  States.  Whenever 
the  right  was  acknowledged  or  the  duty  enforced  in  any  State, 
it  was  as  a  matter  of  comity  and  favor,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
strict  moral,  political,  or  international  obligation  or  duty. 
Under  the  Constitution  it  is  recognized  as  an  absolute,  posi- 
tive, right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union  with  an  equal 
and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  State 
sovereignty  or  State  legislation.    It  is,  therefore,  in  a  just  sense 
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ft  new  and  positiye  rigbt,  independent  of  comity,  confined  to 
no  territorial  limits,  and  bounded  by  no  State  institutions  or 
policy.  Tbe  natural  inference  deducible  from  tbis  considera- 
tion certainly  is,  in  tbe  absence  of  any  positive  delegation  of 
power  to  tbe  State  legislatures,  tbat  it  belongs  to  tbe  legislative 
department  of  tbe  national  government,  to  wbicb  it  owes  its 
origin  and  establisbment/  It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  and 
forced  construction  to  suppose  tbat  tbe  national  government 
meant  to  rely  for  tbe  due  fulfillment  of  its  own  proper  dutiei 
and  tlie  rigbts  wbicb  it  intended  to  secure,  upon  State  l^u- 
lation,  and  not  upon  tbat  of  tbe  Union.  A  fortiori,  it  would 
be  more  objectionable  to  suppose  tbat  a  power  wbicb  was  to 
be  tbe  same  tbrougbout  tbe  Union  sbould  be  confided  to  State 
sovereignty,  wbicb  could  not  rigbtfuUy  act  beyond  ita  own 
territorial  limits. 

'^  In  tbe  next  place,  tbe  nature  of  tbe  provision  and  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  it,  require  tbat  it  sbould  be  controlled 
by  one  and  tlie  same  will,  and  act  uniformly  by  tbe  same  syi- 
tem  of  regulations  tbrougbout  tbe  Union.  K,  tben,  tbe  Statei 
bave  a  rigbt,  in  tbe  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  to  act 
upon  tbe  subject,  eacb  State  is  at  liberty  to  prescribe  just  buA 
regulations  as  suit  its  own  policy,  local  convenience,  and  local 
feelings.  Tbe  legislation  of  one  State  may  not  only  be  diSet- 
ent  froiii,  but  utterly  repugnant  to  and  incompatible  witb  that 
of  anotber.  Tbe  time,  and  mode,  and  limitation  of  tbe  reme- 
dy ;  tbe  proofs  of  tbe  title,  and  all  otber  incidents  applicable 
tbereto,  may  be  prescribed  in  one  State,  wbicb  are  rejected  or 
disclaimed  in  anotber.  One  State  may  require  tbe  owner  to  sue 
in  one  mode,  anotber  in  a  different  mode.  One  State  may  makes 
statute  of  limitations  as  to  tbe  remedy,  in  its  own  tribunals,  short 
and  summary ;  anotber  [624]  may  prolong  tbe  period,  and  yet 
restrict  tbe  proofs ;  nay,  some  States  may  utterly  refuse  to  act 
upon  tbe  subject  at  all ;  and  others  may  refuse  to  open  its  Courts 

*  What  is  this  ''it"  which  owes  its  ezistonoe  to  the  national  GoTernmcBiT 
Apparently,  the  antecedent  is  the  "new  and  positive  right"  which  is  "reoof- 
nixed  under  the  Constitution."  But  did  Judffe  Story  mean  to  aay  that  tUt  mm 
and  positive  richt  **  owes  its  origin  and  cstaLlishment"  to  the  "ifiU^nal  Oofera* 
ment?  Does  Uie  Constitution  owe  its  origin  and  establishment  to  the 
Goyernment? 
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t6  any  Temedies  in  rem,  becanse  they  would  interfere  with  their 
awn  domestie  policy,  institntions,  or  habits.  The  right,  thero^ 
fere,  would  never,  in  a  practical  sense,  be  the  same  in  all  the 
States.  It  would  have  no  nnity  of  purpose,  or  nniformitjr  of 
operation.  The  duty  might  be  enforced  in  some  States ;  re- 
tarded or  limited  in  others ;  and  denied  as  compulsory  in  many, 
if  not  in  all.  Consequences  like  these  must  have  been  fore- 
seen as  very  likely  to  occur  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
where  legislation,  if  not  silent  on  the  subject,  and  purely  y61- 
nntary,  could  scarcely  be  presumed  to  be  favorable  to  the  eX- 
ereise  of  the  rights  of  the  owner. 

"It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  slaveholding  States 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  to  the  legislation  of  the 
nonnslaveholding  States  a  power  of  regulation,  in  the  absence 
of  that  of  Congress,  which  would  or  might  practically  amount 
to  a  power  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  owner.  If  the  argument, 
tlierefore,  of  a  concurrent  power  in  the  States  to  act  upon  the 
ftibject-matter  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  be 
well  founded ;  then,  if  Congress  had  never  acted  at  all ;  or  if  the 
act  of  Congress  should  be  repealed  without  providing  a  substi- 
tute, there  would  be  a  resulting  authority  in  each  of  the  States 
to  regulate  the  whole  subject  at  its  pleasure ;  and  to  dole  out 
its  own  remedial  justice,  or  withhold  it  at  its  pleasure,  and 
according  to  its  own  views  of  policy  and  expedieiicy.  Surely 
such  a  state  of  things  never  could  have  been  intended,  under 
Buch  a  solemn  guarantee  of  right  and  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  construe  the  right  of  legislation  as  exclusive  in  Con- 
gress, and  every  evil  and  every  danger  vanishes.  The  right 
and  the  duty  are  then  co-extensive  and  uniform  in  remedy  and 
operation  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has  the 
same  security,  and  the  same  remedial  justice,  and  the  same 
exemption  from  State  regulation  and  control,  through  however 
many  States  he  may  pass  with  his  fugitive  slave  in  his  posses- 
sion, in  transitu,  to  his  own  domicile.  But,  upon  the  other  sup- 
position, the  moment  he  passes  the  State  line  he  becomes  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  another  sovereignty,  whose  regulations 
ftiay  greatly  embarrass  or  delay  the  exercise  of  his  rights ;  and 
even  be  repugnant  to  those  of  the  State  where  he  first  arrested 
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'tiie  fugitive.  Conaequences  like  these  show  ihat  [635]  tiie 
nature  and  objectB  of  the  prorbion  imperiouslj  require,  that^ 
to  make  it  effectual,  it  should  be  construed  to  be  exclusiTe  of 
State  authority.  We  adopt  the  language  of  this  Court  in 
8turgis  V.  Crowinshield,  4  Wheat.  Kep.  193,  and  say,  that  ^it 
has  never  been  supposed  that  the  concurrent  power  of  legis* 
lation  extended  to  every  possible  case  in  which  its  exercnse  by 
the  States  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited.  The  confoooa 
of  such  a  practice  would  be  endless.'  And  we  know  no  ease 
in  which  the  confusion  and  public  inconvenience  and  miscfaiefr 
thereof  could  be  more  completely  exemplified  than  the 
present. 

^'  These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  but  by  no  means  all,  upon 
which  we  hold  the  power  of  legislation  on  this  subject  to  be 
exclusive  in  Congress.'  To  guard,  however,  against  any  possi- 
ble misconstruction  of  our  views,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  we 
are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
to  doubt  or  to  interfere  with  the  police  power  belonging  te 
the  States  in  virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty.  That  police 
power  extends  over  all  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  States,  and  has  never  been  conceded  to  the  United  Stales. 
It  is  wholly  distinguishable  from  the  right  and  duty  secored 
by  the  provision  now  under  consideration,  which  is  exclusivdy 
derived  from  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  owes  its  whole  efficacy  thereto.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  States,  in  virtue  of  their  genersl 
police  power,  possess  full  jurisdiction  to  arrest  and  restrvii 
runaway  slaves,  and  remove  them  from  their  borders,  and 
otherwise  to  secure  themselves  against  their  depredations  and 
evil  example,  as  they  certainly  may  do  in  cases  of  idlers,  vagih 
bonds,  and  paupers.  Tlie  rights  of  the  owners  of  fugitive  slavei 
are  in  no  just  sense  interfered  with,  or  regulated  by  rach  a 
course  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  operations  of  this  police  power, 
although  designed  essentially  for  other  purposes,  for  the  pn^ 


>  It  is  very  remarkable  that "  in  all  his  extensire  writings  upon  tlie  i 
tion  Jadge  Story  had  never,  either  in  the  text,  note,  or  index,  eTen  intim 
he  supposed  the  States  had  ever  delegated,  or  the  federal  GarenuiieBl  i 
any  power  to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fagitiTes  bom  serriee.''    SvdUlJi. 
0  Ohio,  374;  and  see  anU,  p.  461,  note. 
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taction,  aafetjr,  and  peace  of  the  State,  may  eesentiallj  promote 
and  aid  the  interests  of  the  owners.  Bnt  sach  regulations  can 
neyer  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  the  just 
rights  of  tibe  owner  to  reclaim  his  slave,  derived  from  the 
Ck>nfltitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  remedies  pre* 
scribed  by  Congress  to  aid  and  enforce  the  same." 

This  argument  against  the  concurrent  legislation  of  the 
States  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  second  construction  of  the 
ccmstitutional  provision.  In  substance  this  reasoning  appears 
to  be,  that  since  the  rule  in  the  Constitution  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  national  Government,  in  order  that  the  rights 
which  it  guarantees  may  not  depend  on  the  several  wills  of 
States  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  rule,  it  would  be  inconsis- 
tent to  allow  the  States  to  share  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights,  even  though  the  duty  correlative  to  those  rights  is  the 
da^  of  the  several  State,  aud  though  the  obligation  of  the 
States  to  fulfill  this  duty  is  made,  the  foundation  of  the  power 
attributed  to  the  national  Government.^ 

If  Judge  Story  had  adhered  to  the  idea  that  the  clause  im- 
posed the  duty  of  delivery  upon  the  national  Government,  the 
aigiunent  against  State  legislation  would  have  been  muck 
more  simple.  For  it  could  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  States 
should  prescribe  in  what  manner  the  national  Government 
should  perform  its  duties  under  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Story  proceeded  to  say,  in  concluding : — 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  we  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  act  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  which  this  indictment  is  founded  is  un- 
Gonstitutional  [626]  and  void.  It  purports  to  punish  as  a  public 
offence  against  that  State  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  remoT- 
ing  a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  designed  to  justify  and  uphold.  The  special  ver- 
dict finds  this  fact,  and  the  State  Courts  have  rendered  judg- 
ment against  the  plaintiff  in  error  upon  that  verdict.  That 
judgment  must,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded 

'  In  snpposiiig  that  the  proyiBion  oraatet  a  daty  for  the  Stal^,  and  at  the 
MSM  time  forbids  their  fhlfilling^  it,  there  is  an  inconsistency  ivhich  eonld  not  hmm 
Mcaped  Judge  Story.  Perhaps  it  was  the  perception  of  this  tliat  led  to  tt 
tifttSang,  OB  p.  611,  of  the  right  of  the  owner  as  something  which  had  a  >  " 
aMmce,  ae  against  the  SUte,  before  the  Conatitntion, 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peunsylvania,  with  directions  to  eaxrj 
into  effect  the  judgment  of  this  Court  rendered  upon  the  ipe- 
cial  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  error." 

§  754.  There  is  some  room  to  question  whether  Judge  Stoiy, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  Opinion,  distinguished,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  two  theories  for  the  legislation  of  Congress,  one  of 
which  requires  the  second  and  the  other  the  third  or  the  fourth 
construction ;  whether  he  always  recognized  the  power  whidi 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  that  legislation  as  an  impU$i 
power  in  the  national  Government,  to  enforce  a  law  binding 
the  States  as  its  subjects  (the  second  construction),  or  as  a 
power  within  the  express  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
in  cases  arising,  under  a  law  contained  in  the  ConstitutioB, 
between  the  private  claimant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States 
or  the  national  Government  on  the  other  (the  third  constnic- 
tion),  or  between  the  private  claimant  and  the  fugitive  himself 
(according  to  the  fourth  construction).  But  his  language  on 
page  616  of  the  report  will  accord  only  with  the  doctrine  in- 
cluded in  the  third  construction.  That  theory  is  the  only  obs 
which  can  be  reconciled  with  all  parts  of  his  Opinion ;  and  from 
his  denial  of  legislative  power  in  the  States,  as  well  as  hj 
inferences  from  the  thirteenth  Amendment,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  regarded  the  case  or  controversy,  thus 
witliin  the  judicial  power,  as  one  arising  between  the  claimant 
owner  and  the  national  Government. 

§  755.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  any  one  of  Judge  Storj'B 
associates  agreed  with  him  in  his  tlieory  for  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress.  In  the  judgment  ddivered  in  this  case, 
all  the  members  of  the  court  then  present.  Chief  Justice  Tanqr, 
Justices  Story,  Tliompson,  Baldwin,  Wayne,  Daniel,  and 
McLean,  concurred.  But  the  "  Opinion  of  the  Court "  was  in 
fact  the  Opinion  of  Justices  Story  and  Wayne  only.  Tke 
other  justices  disagreed  more  or  less  with  the  principles  ad- 
vanced in  it.'   In  seeking  for  authority  on  the  question  of  con- 

>  16  Peten,  649,  Judge  Wayne  Bays:— "Not  a  point  has  been  decided  \m  tte 
oanse  now  before  this  Go^rt  which  has  not  been  niled  in  the  coarta  of  MaMMlH- 
iette,  Now  York,  and  PennsylTania,  and  in  other  State  coarta.  Jndra  hart  ^t- 
fered  as  to  some  of  them,  bat  the  coarts  of  the  States  hare  annonncea  aU  vHkBk 
with  the  consideration  and  solemnity  of  Judicial  condosioii.    In  oasM,lDStfc 
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fitmction  and  of  the  power  of  Congress,  the  Opinion  of  each 
member  of  the  conrt  must  be  separately  examined.  With  the 
exception  of  Judge  Baldwin,  the  judges  delivered  Opinions 
ie^erally;  though  at  such  length  that  they  cannot  be  here  in- 
serted in  f  ulL 

§  766-  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  said,  16  Peters,  636 :— "I  concur 
altogether  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  as  it  has  been  given  by 
jny  brother  Story  ;'^  and  of  the  remainder  of  his  several 
Opinion  (ib.  686-650),  says  (ib.  638) :— "  My  object,  and  the 
only  object  which  I  have  in  view,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say^ 
ia,  to  establish  the  position  that  Congress  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  upon  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  by  the  condition  of  the  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  formed;  by  references  to  the  provision 
itself;  and  to  the  Constitution  generally. 

^^  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  conventioners  who  formed 
the  Constitution,  were  the  representatives  of  equal  sovereign- 
ties. That  they  were  assembled  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
than  then  existed  between  the  States  under  the  confederacy. 
TUmJL  they  co-operated  to  the  same  end;  but  that  they  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  having  antagonist  interests  in  respect 
to  slavery. 

"  One  of  these  parties,  consisting  of  several  States,  required 
as  a  condition,  upon  which  any  constitution  should  be  presented 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  a  full  and  perfect  security  for 
their  slaves  as  property,  when  they  fled  into  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  fact  is  not  more  plainly  stated  by  me  than 
it  was  put  in  the  convention.  The  representatives  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States  assented  to  the  condition.'" 

which  the  decisions  were  appropriate  because  the  points  were  raised  by  the  re- 
eord."  This  statement  is  surely  liable  to  some  exception.  In  no  preyions  case 
WM  it  asserted  that  the  claimant  might  seize  and  remove  the  alleged  fugitire 
without  regard  either  to  the  law  or  Congress,  or  the  local  law  of  the  State  foram ; 
■oi  ereo  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  for  there  the  question  appears 
to  haye  been  regarded  as  solely  determinable  by  the  law  of  the  btate.    Ante, 

'  While  indicating  his  adherence  to  the  theory  that  the  Constitution  is  a  fed- 
eral compact  between  the  States,  and  not  the  act  of  the  integral  people  of  the 
ITiiited  States,  Judge  Wayne  distinguishes  this  provision  as  the  federative  act  of 
two  parties — the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  (of  that  time,  or  those 
wUdi  ahonld  be  such  at  the  date  of  Prigg^s  case?;  With  as  much  propri«*j 
H  nigfat  be  said  that  the  constitaekit  paiiiea  were  the  States  having  western 
VOL.  IL — 81 
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On  p.  641,  Judge  "Wayne  speaks  of  "  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  tlie  States  under  the  provision,"  and  says: — "It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  provision  raises  what  is  properly  termed  a 
perfect  obligation  upon  all  of  the  States  to  abstain  from  doiBg 
anything  which  may  interfere  with  Uie  rights  socored.  Will 
this  be  so,  if  any  part  of  what  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  obligation  is  reserved  by  each  State,  to  be  done  aa  eaek 
may  think  proper?  The  obligation  is  common  to  all  of  them, 
to  the  same  extent.  Its  object  is  to  secure  the  property  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  tlie  individual  rights  of  their  citizens  in  that 
property.  Shall,  then,  each  State  be  permitted  to  legislate  in 
its  own  way,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  their  separate 
notions,  in  what  manner  the  obligation  shall  be  discharged  to 
those  States  to  which  it  is  due  ?  To  permit  some  of  the  States 
to  say  to  the  others,  how  the  property  included  in  the  provision 
was  to  be  secured  by  legislation,  without  the  assent  of  the  lat- 
ter, would  certainly  be,  to  destroy  the  equality  and  force  of  the 
guarantee,  and  the  equality  of  the  States  by  which  it  was 
made.  That  was  [642]  not  anticipated  by  the  representatiTeB 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  convention,  nor  could  it  have 
been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  infer,  as  the  States  were  fomi- 
ing  a  government  for  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
conceded  in  the  Constitution,  to  wliicli  legislative  power  was 
given  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution all  powers  vested  in  it — that  they  meant  tliat  the  ri^t 
for  which  some  of  the  States  stipulated,  and  to  which  all  ac- 
ceded, should,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property  in 
which  only  some  of  tlie  States  were  interested — be  carried  into 
execution  by  that  department  of  the  general  government  in 
which  tliey  were  all  to  be  represented,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"  But  is  not  this  power  of  legislation  by  the  States,  upon 

laudH  And  the  Stales  not  havim;  any,  or  tlic  States  which  were  to  be  principdlf 
enriched  by  agriculture  and  mc  States  whicli  were  to  be  enriched  by  mannliM- 
turen.  The  rig^hta  and  obligations  which  correspond  to  rach  sectloiMd  diTWcM 
are  only  determined  by  political  adjustments.  Can  tlie  rights  and  obligmtiont  «f 
private*^  persons  be  judicially  determined  by  such  distinctions  f  Compare 
8§  604,  606,  on  the  doctrine  of  equaUty  of  the  Stotes  In  respect  to  the  TtnA 
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thi^  provision,  a  claim  for  eacli  to  use  its  discretion  in  inter- 
preting the  manner  in  which  the  guarantee  shall  be  fulfilled?" 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  that  while  Judge  Wayne  main- 
tained that  the  fugitive  might  be  seized  and  removed  under 
the  provision  alone,  operating  as  private  law,  he  also  regarded 
the  State  in  its  political  capacity  as  owing  a  duty  under  a  law 
which  Congress  was  bound  to  enforce,  and  in  this  adopted  the 
second  construction.  Or,  if  he  adopted  any  other  construc- 
tion, he  regarded  the  several  State  as  that  "other  person"  upon 
whom  the  duty  to  deliver  up  is  enjoined,  and  who,  with  the 
claimant,  is  a  party  in  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Judge  Wayne  re- 
gards the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  escaped  as  the  subject 
of  the  right  correlative  to  this  duty.  See  pages  644-646  of  the 
rqK>rt. 

§  757.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  beginning  of  his  several 
Opinion,  p.  626,  says : — "  But  as  the  questions  before  us  arise 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  aa  I  do  not  assent  to  all  the  principles  contained  in  the 
opinion  just  delivered,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  points  on  which 
I  diflfer."  Judge  Taney  supports  the  fourth  construction  by 
affirming  the  owner's  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  in- 
dependently of  statute  regulations,  and  also  by  basing  the 
power  of  Congress  on  the  general  power  of  maintaining  what- 
ever rights  of  private  persons  may  exist  under  national  law. 
On  the  same  page  his  words  are : — "  I  concur  also  in  all  that 
ia  contained  in  the  opinion  concerning  the  power  of  Congress 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tliis  right ;  and  to  provide  by  law  an  effectual  remedy 
to  enforce  it  and  to  inflict  penalties  upon  those  who  sliall  vio- 
late its  provisions ;  and  no  State  is  authorized  to  pass  any  law 
that  comes  in  conflict  in  any  respect  with  the  remedy  provided 
by  Congress."  In  his  argument  in  favor  of  concurrent  action, 
judicial  as  well  as  legislative,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  Judge 
Taney  indicates  his  adoption  of  the  same  construction ;  partic- 
ularly on  page  628,  where  he  says : — "  Moreover,  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  purport  to- 
be  a  distribution  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  which  certain 
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enumerated  powers  of  government  and  legislation  are  confided  li 
to  the  Unit€Kl  States.  It  does  not  deal  with  that  subject  It  1:1 
provides  merely  for  the  rights  of  individual  citizens  of  differ  |i 
ent  States  and  places  them  under  the  protection  of  the  genenl 
government ;  in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  them  from 
invasion  by  the  States.  Tliere  are  other  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution in  which  other  individual  rights  are  provided  for  ind 
secured  in  the  like  manner ;  and  it  has  never  been  suggeBted 
that  the  States  could  not  uphold  and  maintain  them,  beeaue 
they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statei. 
*  *  For  example,  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Tlu£f 
like  the  right  in  question,  is  an  individual  right  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  general  government,'  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure it  Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court,"  &c. 

Judge  Taney's  argument  seems,  briefly,  to  be  this,  thai— 
since  the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  tlio  provision  are 
incident  to  relations  of  private  persons  under  a  law  of  national 
extent,  the  States  must  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  law  as 
a  rule  of  action  for  private  persons  within  the  several  jarisdi^ 
tion  of  the  State. 

§  758.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  said,  p.  633 : — "  I  concur  in 
the  judgment  given  by  the  court  in  this  case.  But  not  being 
able  to  yield  my  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  embraced  in  the 
opinion,  I  will  very  briefly  state  the  grounds  on  which  my 
judgment  is  placed."  Judge  Thompson  does  not  distinctk 
affirm  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  independently  of  the 
provisions  of  any  statute  (wliich  doctrine  was,  however,  necetaa- 
rily  implied  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  court),  and  says,  p.  636 ^— 
''  If,  as  seems  to  be  admitted,  legislation  is  necessary  to  cany 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  Constitution,  what  becomes  of  the 
right  where  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject?"  Yet  he  also  aays, 
p.  634,  "  The  right  of  the  master  to  the  service  of  the  slave  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  escaped,  k  a 


'  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  each  righta  rest  on  the  national  i 
pal  law,  which  is  to  be  maintained*^  by  the  ^nend  Government  as  weU  aa  by  the 
State  Govenunento.    On  the  aame  paffe,  Jud^  Taney  repeatedly  naea  the  Uta. 
"  indiyidiial  right^'*  meaning  apparently,  the  right  of  a  piiTate  penon. 
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if^t  aeeured  by  the  Constitution,  and  requirefi  no  law  to  for- 
Hj  or  strengthen  it."  He  agrees  with  the  Cliief  Justice  in 
oaintaining  a  concurrent  power  of  legislation  in  the  States, 
hough,  on  the  whole,  his  language  is  more  in  accordance  with 
he  third  construction  than  with  any  other. 

§769.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  disagreed  with  all  the  other 
nembers  of  the  court  by  holding  that  the  owner  could  not 
eise  and  remove  the  fugitive  slave  by  virtue  of  the  provision 
ikme  (pp.  666-673).  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
ilene  that  be  could  not  have  regarded  the  provision  as  having 
he  effect  of  private  law,  according  to  the  fourth  construction. 
Se  seems  to  admit  that  independently  of  any  statute  the  owner 
Bay  have  a  perfectly  legal  right  which  may  be  judicially  re- 
lognized  (p.  670) : — "  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  one  can  doubt 
hat  the  remedy  given  in  the  Constitution,  if,  indeed,  it  give 
aiy  remedy  without  legislation,  was  designed  to  be  a  peaceful 
me;  a  remedy  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority;  a  remedy 
{iiarded  by  the  forms  of  law.*  But  the  inquiry  is  reiterated — 
8  not  the  master  entitled  to  his  property  ?  I  answer,  that  he 
8.  His  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  most 
nimmary  means  for  its  enforcement  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Con- 


Judge  McLean's  several  Opinion  contains  but  little  explan- 
iftoiy  of  the  basis  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress.  He 
reats  the  question  of  power  in  Congress  as  settled,  and  first 
vfers  to  it  by  asking  whether  it  is  exclusive.  On  page  660 : — 
•Does  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
laves  vest  the  power  exclusively  in  the  federal  Government  ?" 
£8  language  in  arguing  that  the  power  is  exclusive  of  State 
egislation  would  indicate  his  adoption  of  the  second  construc- 
ian.  It  will  be  seen  that  Judge  McLean  constantly  speaks  of 
i  duty  of  the  States  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  claim,  even 
irhile  he  asserts  that  they  have  no  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 
le  continues: — "This  must  be  determined  from  the  language 
i  the  Constitution  and  the  nature  of  the  power.  The  language 
>f  the  provision  is  general.  It  covers  the  whole  ground,  not 
B  detail,  but  in  principle.    The  States  are  inhibited  from  pass- 

'  Compare  Chancellor  Walworth's  doctrine,  ante,  p.  461. 
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ing  '  any  law  or  regulation  which  shall  discharge  a  fugitive 
slave  from  the  service  of  his  master;'  and  a  positive  duty ii 
enjoined  on  them  to  deliver  him  up,  'on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  his  service  may  be  due.' 

"  Tliv3  nature  of  the  power  shows  that  it  must  be  exclusive.* 
It  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  master,  and  against 
whom  ?  Not  against  the  State,  nor  the  people  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resides;  but  against  the  people  and  the  legislative 
action  of  other  States  where  the  fugitive  from  labor  might  be 
found.  Under  the  confederation,  the  master  had  no  legal 
means  of  enforcing  his  rights  in  a  State  opposed  to  slavery.  A 
disregard  of  rights  thus  asserted  was  deeply  felt  in  the  South. 
It  produced  great  excitement,  and  would  have  led  to  results 
destructive  of  the  Union.  To  avoid  this,  the  constitutional 
guarantee  was  essential. 

"The  necessity  for  tliis  provision  was  found  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  States  opposed  to  slavery; 
and  who,  under  such  an  influence,  could  not  be  exi>ected  favo^ 
ably  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  master.  Now,  by  whom  i? 
this  paramount  law  to  be  executed  ? 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  power  to  execute  it  rests  with  the 
States.  The  law  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder  against  the  States  opposed  to  those  rights ;'  and 
yet,  by  this  argument,  the  eftective  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operjite. 

"Tliis  would  produce  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
legislation.  It  would  show  an  inexperience  and  folly  in  the 
venerable  framers  of  the  Constitution,  from  whicli,  of  all  puh- 
lie  bodies  that  ever  assembled,  tliey  were,  perhaps,  most  ex- 
empt. 

"The  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  consideration  de- 
clares that  no  fugitive  from  labor  shall  be  discharged  from 
such  labor,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  tlie  State  into  which 
he  may  have  fled.  Is  the  State  to  judge  of  this  ?  Is  it  left  for 
the  State  to  determine  what  effect  shall  be  given  to  this  and 
^fher  parts  of  the  provision  ? 

9  Ohio,  269,  SutUff,  J.  *  Compare  ante,  p.  462,  note. 
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**llii8  power  is  not  susceptible  of  division.  It  is  a  part  of 
btt  fandsmental  law,  and  pervades  the  Union.  The  rule  of 
ctlon  wluch  it  prescribes  was  intended  to  be  the  same  in  all 
lie  States.  This  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
f  the  [662]  law.  If  the  eflfect  of  it  depended,  in  any  degree, 
pon  the  construction  of  a  State  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  its 
piiit,  if  not  its  letter,  would  be  disregarded.  This  would  not 
roceed  from  any  settled  determination  in  any  State  to  violate 
be  fundamental  rule,  but  from  habits  and  modes  of  reasoning 
a  the  subject.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  human  judgment, 
liat  opposite  conclusions,  etiually  honest,  are  often  drawn  from 
he  same  premises.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  uniform 
Dcacy  of  this  constitutional  provision  that  it  should  be  con- 
idered,  exclusively,  a  federal  power.  It  is  in  its  nature  as 
inch  so  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  or  that  of  foreign 
atercourse." 

In  the  further  examination  of  this  question,  Judge  Mctean, 
tven  while  denying  that  the  States  would  have  any  legislative 
K)wer  over  the  subject  even  had  Congress  not  legislated,  main- 
ains  the  idea  that  the  duty  created  by  the  clause  is  the  duty 
»f  the  States.  In  that  part  of  his  Opinion  which  relates  to  the 
'alidity  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  imposing  duties  on  State 
aagistrates,  on  page  665,  he  says : — 

"  The  Constitution  requires  *  that  such  person  shall  be  de- 
ivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is  due.' 
[lere  is  a  positive  duty  imposed ;  and  Congress  have  said  in 
irhat  mode  this  duty  shall  be  performed.  Had  they  not  the 
X)wer  to  do  so?  If  the  Constitution  was  designed,  in  this 
respect,  to  require,  not  a  negative  but  a  positive  duty  on  the 
State,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  where  the  fugitive  from 
abor  may  be  found — of  which,  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  no 
loubt — it  must  be  equally  clear  tliat  Congress  may  prescribe 
n  what  manner  the  claim  and  surrender  shall  be  made.  I  am 
;herefore  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  although,  as  a  general 
)rinciple,  Congress  cannot  impose  duties  on  State  officers,  yet 
n  the  cases  of  fugitives  from  labor  and  from  justice,  they  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

**  In  the  case  of  Martin's  Lessee  v.  Ilunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep. 
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304,  this  Court  say,  ^  The  language  of.  the  Constitaiioii  is  im- 
perative on  the  States  as  to  the  performance  of  many  dutiei. 
It  is  imperative  on  the  State  legislatures  to  make  law8  prescrib- 
ing the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  and  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President.  And  in  these,  as  [666]  well  as  in  other  cmses, 
Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  supersede  the  laws 
which  may  be  passed  by  the  State  legislatures.* 

"  Now,  I  do  not  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  federal  power 
to  the  extent  as  here  laid  down.  I  go  no  farther  than  to  say, 
that  where  the  Constitution  imposes  a  positive  duty  on  a 
State,  or  its  officers,  to  surrender  fugitives,  that  Congress 
may  prescribe  the  mode  of  proof,  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
officers. 

"  This  power  may  be  resisted  by  a  State,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  coercing  it.  In  this  view  the  power  may  be  consid- 
ered an  important  [sic]  one.  So  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State 
may  refuse  to  certify  its  record  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union,*  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  ju- 
diciary act.  But  resistance  to  a  constitutional  authority  by 
any  of  the  State  functionaries,  should  not  be  anticipated ;  and 
if  made,  the  federal  government  may  rely  upon  its  own  agency 
in  giving  effect  to  the  laws." 

On  the  whole,  Judge  McLean  seems  to  support  the  second 
construction  as  tlie  basis  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  He 
denies  the  concurrent  power  of  the  States,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  the  rule  of  action  which  is  to  be  en- 
forced. 

§  760.  The  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  is  to  be 
especially  noticed,  in  considering  how  far  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  case  are  extrajudicial.  On  page  650  of  the 
report  Judge  Daniel  says : — 

"  Concurring  entirely  as  I  do  with  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  conclusions  they  have  reached,  relative  to  the  effect  and 
validity  of  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  now  under  review,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from 

*  Thi0  occurred  in  the  Wisconaiii  case,  Ableman  v.  Booth ;  see  poti. 
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some  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  whicli  that  majoritj,  in 
pMsing  to  onr  common  conclusions,  have  believed  themselves 
caDed  on  to  affirm. 

[651]  "Injudicial  proc83iing3  generally,  that  has  been 
deraied  a  safe  and  prudent  rule  of  action,  which  involves  no 
rights,  nor  questions  not  necessary  to  be  considered;  but 
leaves  these  for  adjudication  where,  and  when,  only  they  shall 
be  presented  directly  and  unavoidably,  and  when  surrounded 
with  every  circumstance  which  can  best  illustrate  their  char- 
acter. If,  in  ordinary  questions  of  private  interest,  this  rule 
is  recommended  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  accuracy, 
and  justice,  it  is  surely  much  more  to  be  observed,  when  the 
ntbject  to  which  it  is  applicable  is  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  the  confederacy,  every  clause  and  article  of  which  aflfects 
the  polity  and  the  acts  of  States. 

"Guided  b;^the  rule  just  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  regular  action  of  the  Court  in  this  case  is  limited  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Pennsylvania  statute,  to  a  comparison  of  its 
provisions  with  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the 
Oonatitution,  and  with  the  act  of  Congress,  of  1793,  with 
which  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  alleged  to  be  in  conflict ;  and 
tiiat  to  accomplish  these  purposes  a  general  definition  or  con- 
trast of  the  powers  of  the  State  and  federal  governments  was 
neither  requisite  nor  proper.  The  majority  of  my  brethren,  in  the 
eonscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  thought  themselves 
bomid  to  pursue  a  different  course ;'  and  it  is  in  their  definition 
and  distribution  of  State  and  federal  powers,  and  in  the  modes 
and  times  they  have  assigned  for  the  exercising  those  powers, 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  differ  with  them. 

«  »  »  *  rj^Q  paramount  authority  of  this  clause  in 
the  Constitution  to  guaranty  to  the  owner  the  right  of  prop* 
orty  in  his  slave,  and  the  absolute  nullity  of  any  State  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  aimed  to  impair  that 
right,  or  to  obstruct  its  enjoyment,  I  admit,  nay,  insist  upon 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  contend,  moreover,  that  the  act  of 
1793,  made  in  aid  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  its 
enforcement,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  to  the  States,  [652]  and  cannot  be  contravened  by 
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them  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  majori^ 
of  my  brethren,  proceeding  beyond  these  positions,  aflsnme 
the  ground  that  the  clauBe  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted, 
as  an  affirmative  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  is  essen- 
tially an  exclusive  power  in  the  federal  Government ;  and, 
consequently,  that  any  and  every  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
States  at  any  time,  though  undeniably  in  aid  of  the  guarantee 
thereby  given,  is  absolutely  null  and  void. 

"  Whilst  I  am  free  to  admit  the  powers  which  are  exclusive 
in  the  federal  Government,  some  of  them  became  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution ;  some  because 
they  are  prohibited  by  the  States ;  and  others  because  their 
existence,  and  much  more  their  practical  exertion  by  the  two 
Governments,  would  be  repugnant,  and  would  neutralize,  if 
they  did  not  conflict  with  and  destroy  each  other :  I  cannot 
regard  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  Article  ft  falling  either 
within  the  definition  or  meaning  of  an  exclusive  power.  Such 
a  power  I  consider  as  originally  and  absolutely,  and  at  all 
times,  incompatible  with  partition  or  association.  It  excludes 
everything  but  itself." 

Judge  Daniel  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  of  1793,  a  decision  on  that  point  not 
being  material  to  the  judgment.  But  he  speaks  of  the  provi- 
sion as  if  it  contained  a  grant  of  power  to  "  the  federal  Govern- 
ment "  (see  p.  652),  and  only  contends  that  it  is  not  exclusive.  By 
agreeing  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Judge  Daniel  must  have 
recognized  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive,  independ- 
ently of  statute,  and  by  this  supported  the  fourth  construction. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Opinion  to  indicate  his  acceptance  of 
the  second  construction  as  a  basis  for  the  legislative  power, 
except  his  speaking  of  the  power  conferred  in  the  provision  as 
being  a  power  in  "  the  federal  Government."  lie  may  not^ 
however,  have  intended  to  distinguish  such  a  power  in  the 
Goveni7/ie?}t  from  a  power  belonging  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
liunt  of  that  Govenimcnt. 

§701.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  was  the  only  member  of  the 
court  who  did  not  admit  the  Act  of  Congress  to  be  constitu- 
tional.   The  reporter  says,  p.  (536 : — "  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin 
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edncnrred  in  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
[of  Pennsylvania]  was  unconstitutional ;  inasmuch  as  the  slav- 
ery of  the  person  removed  was  admitted,  the  removal  could 
not  be  kidnapping.  But  he  dissented  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Court  as  the  grounds  of  their  opinion."  Judge 
Wayne  says,  in  his  several  Opinion  (p.  637),  "  All  the  members 
of  the  Court,  too,  except  my  brother  Baldwin,  concur  in  the 
opinion  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  carry  the  provision  into 
execution  is  constitutional ;  and  he  contends  that  the  provision 
gives  to  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  all  the  rights  of  seizure 
and  removal  which  legislation  could  give ;  but  he  concurs  in 
the  opinion  if  legislation  by  Congress  be  necessary,  that  the 
right  to  legislate  is  exclusively  in  Congress."  * 

It  appears  that  Judge  Baldwin  must  have  received  the 
fourth  construction  exclusively. 

§  762.  It  appears  that,  of  the  seven'  members  of  the  court, 
five  justices — Story,  Wayne,  Taney,  Thompson,  and  McLean 
— -oflSnned  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate.  Mr.  Justice 
Daniel  refused  to  consider  the  question  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bald- 
win denied  that  the  power  belonged  to  Congress.* 

Of  the  five  affirming  the  power  of  Congress,  Judge  Story 
must,  from  the  whole  of  his  Opinion,  be  taken  to  have  sup- 
ported the  third  construction.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
alone,  if  not  supported  therein  by  Judge  Wayne,  whose  lan- 
guage, however,  agrees  best  with  the  second  construction. 
He  second  construction  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Judge  McLean.    In  the  Opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 

*  In  Sims'  case,  Y  Gushing,  308,  Judge  Shaw  remarks  that  Judge  Baldwin 
"h«d,  however,  previously  expressed  an  opinion,  on  the  circuit,  that  the  act 
WB8  constitutional,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  «>.  Tompkins,  Baldwin,  C.  C,  671." 
Bui  Judge  Baldwin's  decision  in  that  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  statute  of 
Congress. 

■Judges  Catron  and  McKinley  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report. 

*  As  to  whether  the  decision  of  this  question  was  material — if  the  unconsti- 
tationality  of  the  Pennsylvania  statute  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  provi- 
•ions  of  the  Constitution,  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  immaterial 
(See  Sutllff,  J.,  9  Ohio,  263.)  All  the  justices,  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
McLean,  held  that  the  act  of  Pennsylvania  was  invalid,  merely  because  conflict- 
ing with  rights  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  Constitution  itself;  and  Judge 
McLean  held  that  the  States  had  no  power  to  legislate,  even  in  the  absence  of 
I^^Ution  by  Congress. 
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Judge  Thompfion  there  is  also  mnch  to  favor  the  same  ooih 
struction,  tliough  these  two  members  of  the  court  may  poasiUy 
have  taken  that  view  of  the  provision  which  ijs  here  called  the 
fourth  construction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  justices,  except  Judge 
McLean,  supported  the  right  of  seizure  and  removal  by  tbe 
claimant  owner,  as  a  consequence  of  their  interpretation  of 
the  words  '^  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor," 
and  therefore  gave  to  that  clause  of  the  provision  the  effect  of 
private  law.  But  no  member  of  the  court,  unless  Judgtt 
Taney  and  Thompson  may  be  so  understood,  seems  to  have  takoD 
the  two  clauses  of  the  provision,  together,  as  having  the  effect 
of  private  law,  and  as  creating  case&,  within  the  judicial  power, 
between  the  claimant  and  the  alleged  fugitive  as  the  two  pa^ 
ties  therein.  There  is  but  little  support,  therefore,  given  by 
these  Opinions  to  the  fourth  construction  as  the  basis  of  the 
power  of  Congress.* 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  this  case  has  generally  beep 
understood  as  sustaining  the  second  construction. 

§  763.  The  case  of  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  in  the  United  SUtee 
Circuit,  1842-3,  before  Judge  McLean,  2  McLean,  597,  was  an 
action  for  harboring  and  concealing,  in  Ohio,  fugitive  slaves 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress.  Judge  McLean  affirms  the  constitutionality 
of  tlie  statute,  but  tln^re  is  nothing  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
ib.  p.  697,  or  in  his  Opinion,  ib.  p.  611,  distinguishing  the  basis 
of  the  power  of  legislation.  The  power  is  considered  as  set- 
tled by  the  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg's  case.  The 
same  case  liaving  been  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  5 
Howard  223,  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  in  delivering  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court,'  did  not  consider  particularly  the  question  of  leg- 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  7th  cd.  p.  446.  note,  says  that  in  this  case  H  was  "  declared 
that  the  national  Government,  in  the  abHenco  of  aU  positiye  provisions  to  tbe 
contrary,  was  bound,  through  its  proper  department,  legislative,  ezecatiTe,  or 
judiciary,  as  the  case  mi|?ht  require,  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  dvtiet 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution."  If  ere  the  case  is  understood  M  decidbf 
that  th<;  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dn^a 
the  national  Government  as  a  whole,  according  to  one  adaptation  of  the  diird 
construction — not  a  duty  in  the  judiciary,  according  to  Story^s  adaptation  of  that 
construction  or  according  to  the  fourth,  nor  a  duty  of  the  States,  accordlB^  to 
the  first  and  second. 

*  Jones  V.  Van  Zandt,  6  Howard  (1846),  p.  229:— "This  eoini  has  alreadly, 
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iaUtive  power,  viewing  it  as  already  settled  by  authority.  In 
Ae  extract  from  the  Opinion,  given  in  the  note  below,  there  iSj 
•Towedly,  a  brief  repetition  of  Judge  Story's  ideas  given  in 
Prigg's  case.  Hiere  is  the  same  superfluous  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  in  some  places  a 
flhDilar  statement  of  its  effect  on  private  persons,  harmonizing 
liest  with  the  fourth  construction.  But  in  other  passages  there 
is  a  general  reference  to  '^  duties  imposed  on  the  general  Gov- 
'emment "  to  enforce  the  provision,  "  whether  in  favor  of  itself 
or  others" — ^language  which  may  better  suit  the  third  construc- 
tion, and  is  not  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  second. 

after  much  deliberation,  decided  that  the  Act  of  Feb.  12,  1798,  was  not  repngnant 

to  the  Gonatitntion.    The  reasons  for  their  opinion  are  fiilly  ezpUuned  by  Juatioe 

Story,  in  Prigg  v,  Pennsylyania,  16  Peters,  611. 

"  In  coining  to  that  conclusion,  they  were  fortified  by  the  idea  that  the  Consti- 

totkm  itself  in  the  chnise  before  cited,  flung  its  shield,  for  security,  oyer  soch 

property  as  is  in  controyersy  in  the  present  case,  and  the  right  to  pursue  and  re- 

€Sb&a  it  witMn  the  limits  of  another  State. 

**  This  was  only  carrying  out,  in  our  confederate  form  of  goyemment,  the  dear 

right  of  eyerv  man  at  common  law  to  make  fresh  suit  and  recapture  of  his  own 

property  within  the  realm.    8  Black.  Com.  4. 

"  But  the  power  by  national  law  to  pursue  and  regain  most  kinds  of  property, 

in  the  limits  of  a  foreign  Qoyemment,  is  rather  an  act  of  comity  than  strict  rieht ; 

4nd  hence,  as  the  property  in  persons  might  not  thus  bereoogmsed  in  some  of  the 

fitates  in  Uie' Union,  and  its  reclamation  not  be  allowed  through  either  courtesy 
or  right,  this  clause  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  Constitution  as  one  of 

Ha  compromises,  for  the  safety  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  which  did  permit 
sach  property,  and  which  otherwise  might  often  be  depriyed  of  it  entirely  by  its 
mereh^  crossmg  the  line  of  an  adjoining  State.    8  Madison  Papers,  1669,  1689. 

**  This  was  thought  to  be  too  harsh  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  any  title  to  prop- 
erty, of  a  friendly  neighbor,  nor  brought  nor  placed  in  another  State,  under  its 
laws,  by  the  owner  himself,  but  escaping  there  against  his  Consent,  and  often  forth- 

■  with  pursued  in  order  to  be  reclaimed. 

"The  Act  of  Congress,  passed  only  four  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
Adopted,  was  therefore  designed  merely  to  render  effeetiye  the  guarantee  of  the 
Constitution  itself;  and  a  course  of  decisions  since,  in  the  courts  of  tiie  States  and 
of  the  general  Goyemment,  has  for  half  a  century  exhibited  great  uniformity  in 
§KftiT  m  the  yaUdity  as  well  as  expediency  of  the  Act  6  Serg.  A  R.  62 ;  9  Johns. 
S7;  12  Wend.  811,  607;  2  Pick.  11 ;  Bald.  C.  C.  826;  4  Wash.  C.  C.  826;  18 
Pick.  216. 

"  While  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  exist,  it  is  imposrible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  requirements,  or  fulfill  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  towards  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  under  its  proyisions,  without  sustmning  such  enactments  as 
thoee  of  the  statute  of  1798. 

"  We  do  not  now  propose  to  reyiew  at  length  the  reasoning  on  which  this  Act 
kas  been  pronounced  constitutional.  All  of  its  proyisions  haye  been  found  neces- 
Hury  to  protect  priyate  rights,  under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  this 
aublect,  and  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  on  the  general  Goyemment,  to  aid,  by 
lagudation,  in  enforcing  eyery  constitutional  proyision,  whether  in  fayor  of  iteeu 
or  others.  This  grows  out  of  the  position  and  nature  of  such  a  Gk>yemment,  and 
it  aa  imperatiye  on  it  in  cases  not  enumerated  specially  in  respect  to  such  legisla- 
Mfm,  aa  in  others. 

**  Thai  tills  Act  of  Congress,  then,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitntion,  mu4t 
be  eonsidered  as  among  the  settled  adjudications  of  this  court" 
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§  764.  In  Kauffman  v.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  516,  where 
the  question  was  of  the  power  of  the  State  courts  to  entertain 
an  action  for  harboring  slaves  and  aiding  them  to  escape,  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Coulter,  J.,  after  saying  that 
"  slavery  then  is  recognized  and  enforced  here  by  virtue  of 
that  compact  alone,"  and  reciting  the  provision,  says : — "Upon 
claim  made  by  the  person  to  whom  service  is  due,  the  fugitive 
shall  be  delivered  up.  To  whom  shall  this  claim  be  made! 
Undoubtedly  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  the  al- 
leged slave  in  custody,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  protect  him 
from  the  owner  to  whom  the  services  are  due.  And  as,  by  the 
compact,  the  slave  is  not  discharged  from  his  service  by  escap- 
ing into  a  free  State,  the  owner,  or  his  authorized  agent,  may 
pursue  and  take  him  without  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace,  by 
manucaption  or  reprisal  in  anyplace  where  the  compact  is 
obligatory,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  recaption  was  in 
the  slave  territory.  Sovereignty  is  so  far  yielded  by  the  firee 
States,  and  so  far  the  constitutional  provision  executes  itselfl 
But  if  the  fugitive  is  harbored,  protected,  concealed,  or  enticed 
by  any  persons,  the  owner  must  make  the  claim  in  a  l^al 
manner  and  by  legal  process,  according  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  mode,  manner,  and  circum- 
stance of  such  claims  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  and  the  means  of  making  such  claims  effectual  are 
therein  provided. 

"  Congress  has  regarded  this  claim  to  the  service  of  the 
fugitive  as  a  right  of  property,  and  that  is  the  only  light  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed ;  and  it  must  be  made  by  one  person  or 
persons  against  anoUier  person  or  persons,  properly,  to  be  aa- 
serted  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  therefore  a  controversy  be- 
tween parties  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  forum  having  juris- 
diction of  such  controversies.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  &c.  This  cause  of 
action,  good  or  bad,  is  within  the.  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts ;  for  Congress  has  power  to  pass  all  laws  neoea- 
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sarj  to  make  the  claim  efficacious  and  commensurate  with  the 
constitational  provision.  But  it  must  be  done  through  the 
court  over  which  Congress  have  power  and  through  their  in- 
stramentality ;  otherwise  the  claim  might  be  rendered  abortive 
by  the  decisions  of  State  courts  pursuing  their  local  policy. 
The  claim  ought  primarily  to  be  asserted  in  courts  whose  deci- 
sionB  would  conclude  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  not  in  a  for- 
eign forum  adverse  to  the  whole  process,  if  it  pursued  the  feel- 
ings and  policy  of  its  own  laws  and  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  must  be  pur- 
sued in  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  There  they  meet 
with  no  warfare  by  local  legislation  or  municipal  peculiarities. 
And  the  person  claiming  the  services  of  the  fugitive  is  in  the 
fomm  of  that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  under  which  his 
claim  is  made.  Within  the  terms  of  the  compact,  and  within 
the  Act  of  Congress,  we  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  claim 
when  made  in  the  proper  forum.  But  outside  the  compact  we 
breathe  more  freely.  "We  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  com- 
mon law  on  this  subject,"  &c. 

In  this  case,  the  Pennsylvania  court  seems  to  be  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  out  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case.  But  the  view 
taken  by  Judge  Coulter  accords  best  with  the  fourth  construc- 
tion. The  idea  that  the  claim  contemplated  in  the  provision 
can  only  be  made  when  the  owner  demands  the  slave,  as  a  ter- 
tiam  quid,  from  some  antagonist  party,  is  the  same  which 
Judge  Story  advanced,  16  Peters,  p.  616  {ante^  p.  467).  But 
Jadge  Story  found  this  antagonist  party  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  first  and  second  constructions  the  claim  is 
against  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  and  which, 
under  those  constructions,  is  to  make  the  delivery.  There  is 
probably  no  other  judicial  authority  to  be  found  which  sup- 
ports the  view  taken  in  this  case,  that  is,  that  some  private 
person  in  possession  of  the  slave  is  by  the  Constitution  re- 
quired to  deliver  him  up  on  claim.* 

*  The  conrt  seems  to  hold  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  is  founded 
nsk  the  existence  of  sach  a  c<ue  within  the  jndicial  power  of  Uie  United  States. 
i  According  to  the  same  opinion  there  is  no  such  case  unless  the  supposed  slaye 
is  concealed  or  detained  as  property  by  some  third  party.  If,  then,  the  supposed 
il«r«  is  merely  acting  as  a  tree  person,  the  Act  of  Congress  cannot  apply  to  him. 
BOs  owner  has  no  remedy  giren  him  by  Congress  and  can  hare  none. 
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In  holding  that  the  claim  which  arises  nnder  the  Constiti- 
tion  is  a  case  within  the  judicial  power,  and  that  the  l^islatiot 
of  Congress  is  based  on  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  power  into 
effect,  this  Opinion  agrees  with  the  fourth  construction  and 
with  that  adaptation  of  the  third  construction  which  was  hdd 
by  Story  to  be  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress. 

§  765.  In  State  v.  Hoppess  (1845),  2  West.  L.  Joumal,  Ml, 
the  defendant,  on  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  n- 
turned  that  he  had  seized,  as  a  fugitive  from  his  servicSi  the 
person  whom  he  was  required  to  produce,  and  had  brought  him 
before  a  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  claim  according 
to  the  law  of  Congress.  Judge  Bead,  of  the  Supreme  Court  d 
Ohio,  in  remanding  the  supposed  fugitive  to  the  custody  of  the 
defendant,  said,  in  respect  to  the  objection  that  the  pravisimL 
^'  confers  no  power  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  theanbjaet, 
but  only  impose^  a  duty  upon  the  States,  to  be  executed  by  dieir 
own  laws  :" — "When  the  Constitution  imposes  a  duty  or  se- 
cures a  right.  Congress  is  empowered  to  enact  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  to  enforce  the  one  and  secure  the  other.  Hie  anbjeet 
of  slavery  is  one  of  irritation  and  difficulty ;  and  if  it  were 
left  to  the  States  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  master  to  his  ftagi- 
tive  slave,  the  provision  that  the  escape  should  not  dischai^ 
the  right  to  service  would  probably  be  of  little  worth,"  Ac. 
"  In  this  way  the  compromise  might  be  totally  evaded,  or  itB 
entire  spirit  violated.  And  if  Congress  should  attempt  to  en- 
force it,  it  would  be  by  acting  on  the  States."  Then,  aifter  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  confederation : — ^^  Our  Consti- 
tution remedies  this  defect  by  bringing  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  to  act  upon  individuals  directly,  instead  of 
States.  Hence,  the  powers  of  Congress  should  be  construed  to 
remedy  the  evil  and  advance  the  intention  of  tlio  framen  of 
the  Constitution.  If  this  were  wholly  a  new  question,  I  should 
decide  that  Congress  not  only  had  tlie  power,  but  that  it  is  a 
duty  imposed  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subject. 
But  this  is  not  an  open  question,"  &c.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  the  duty  correlative  to  the  owner's  right  is  not  a  duty  of 
the  State;  but  the  judge  does  not  distinguish  whether  Congreei 
gets  the  power  through  the  power  of  the  judiciary  departmffit 
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OTer  a  case  arising  between  two  private  persons  or  between  the 
pwner  and  the  general  Goyernment ;  or  bj  a  more  immediate 
process  of  implication.' 

.In  Driskill  i;.  Parrish  (1847),  3  McLean,  631,  the  action 
was  for  the  penalty  under  the  Act  of  Congress  for  obstructing 
the  claimant  and  for  harboring,  &c.  A  portion  of  Judge 
McLean's  charge'  is  important  in  the  present  inquiry  as  aj£rm. 
iog  the  right  of  the  owner  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive  in- 
dependently of  legislation,  which  doctrine  it  is  herein  supposed 
agrees  best  with  the  fourth  construction.' 

§  766.  In  the  judicial  opinions  which,  in  cases  arising 
BDder  the  Act  of  1850,  have  sustained  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves,  there  is  very  little  by 
way  of  independent  discrimination  of  the  basis  of  that  power, 
and  the  decisions  under  the  law  of  1793  are  mainly  relied  on, 
as  precluding  the  inquiry. 

The  earliest  decision  under  the  Act  of  1850,  being  also 
that  which  is  most  relied  on  in  the  later  cases  for  sustaining 
iiiat  statute,  is  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
films'  case  (April,  1851),  7  Cushing^  285.  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
^4dlivering  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  began  by  describing  the 

"  Graves  v.  The  State  (1849),  1  Carter's  Ind.  868,  merely  affirms  Prigg*8  case 
u  anUiority  that  State  legislation  is  void. 

*  8  McLean,  634: — '*The  object  of  the  arrest  in  the  present  case  was  avowed 
to  be  to  take  the  fogitives  before  a  judicial  officer.  Bat  the  same  principle  applies 
where  the  arrest  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  fugitive  out  of  the  State, 
jttd  without  judicial  sanction."  The  judge  referred  to  Prig^s  case  as  the  author- 
tty.  He  also  cited  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  Baldwin,  681,  and  Washington,  J.,  in  4 
Wash.  329,  as  sanctioning  such  a  seizure.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
ImI  of  these  the  seizure  is  justified  for  the  purpose  of  taking  before  a  judge  (ante, 

'p.  440),  and  in  the  first  case  the  rights  of  the  claimant  rested  on  the  law  of  the 
Stole  of  Pennsylvania.    Ante,  p.  446. 

'  In  Giltner  r.  Gorham  (1848),  4  McLean,  402,  where  the  action  was  for  the 

'Tmlne  of  slaves  whom  the  plaintiff  or  his  agents  had  attempted  to  seize  4b  Michi- 

4paii,  with  the  design  either  to  apply  for  a  certificate  or  to  remove  without  it,  and 
whom  the  defendants  enabled  to  escape  to  Canada,  Judge  McLean,  in  his  Opinion 

-or  duurge,  seems  asain  to  have  recognized  the  doctrme  stated  by  him  in  the 
•bore  case.  The  following  sentences,  from  p.  425  of  the  report,  are  the  most  ma- 
terial,  thou^  in  themselves  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  judicial  common- 

-place: — '"HiiB  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  a  piaranty  to  the  slave  States 
tiiat  DO  act  shoidd  be  done  by  the  free  States  to  discharge  from  service  in  any 

'other  Stalie  any  one  who  might  escape  therefrom,  but  that  such  fugitive  should 
ho  delivered  up  on  claim  being  made.  The  clause  was  deemed  so  important,  that, 
■0  matter  of  history,  we  know  the.  Constitution  could  not  have  been  aaopted  with- 

''•ni  itw    Ab  a  part  of  that  instrument,  it  is  as  binding  upon  courts  and  juries  as 
ipif  other  part  of  it"    And  see,  to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  similar  case,  Ray  v. 
Doaaell  and  Hamilton,  lb.  606. 
T0L.IL — 32 
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Constitution  as  a  treaty  or  compact  between  the  States,  as  ab- 
solutely distinct  and  sovereign  nationalities  at  the  time  of  iti 
adoption,  and  proposed  to  '^  ascertain  the  true  meaning  and 
effect "  of  this  provision,  as  determined  by  such  a  theory  (ih. 
295-297).  He  observed  of  the  provision : — "  We  think  it  wii 
intended  to  guaranty  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  living  within 
the  territory  of  a  State  in  which  slavery  is  permitted,  the 
rights  conferred  upon  such  owner  by  the  laws  of  such  State, 
and  that  no  State  should  make  its  own  territory  an  asylom 
and  a  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  by  any  law  or  regulation, 
by  which  a  slave  who  had  escaped  from  a  State  where  be 
owed  labor  or  service,  into  such  State  or  Territory,  should 
avoid  being  reclaimed ;  it  was  designed,  also,  to  provide  a 
practicable  and  peaceable  mode  by  which  such  fugitive,  upon 
the  claim  of  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  should 
be  due,  might  be  delivered  up." 

After  stating  cases  to  which  the  provision  does  not  apply, 
Judge  Shaw  further  said,  ib.  299  : — "  To  the  extent,  however, 
to  which  this  privilege  or  benefit  goes,  that  of  securing  the  re- 
turn of  persons,  owing  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  who  had 
fled  or  escaped  into  another,  this  provision  of  tlie  constitutioi 
must  be  regarded  as  complete  and  suflScient  to  the  proposed 
right.  But  the  constitution  itself  did  not  profess  or  propose 
to  direct,  in  detail,  how  tlie  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  im- 
munities intended  to  be  declared  and  secured  by  it,  should  be 
practically  carried  into  effect ;  this  was  left  to  be  done  by  laws 
to  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  applied  by  the  judiciary, 
for  the  establishment  of  which  full  provision  was  at  the  same 
time  made.  Tlie  constitution  contemplated  a  division  and 
distribution  of  the  powers  incident  to  a  sovereign  state,  be- 
tween the  general  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  each  particular  State ;  a  distribution  not  de- 
pending on  local  limits,  but  made  by  selecting  certain  subjects 
of  common  interest  and  placing  them  under  the  entire  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  general  government;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  tlie  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  the  subject  of 
war  and  peace,  treaties,  tlie  regulation  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
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ddian  tHbee.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  suh- 
jectfl,  By  way  of  iHnstration.'  And  the  theory  of  the  general 
goremment  is,  that  these  subjects,  in  their  full  extent  and  en- 
tire details,  being  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government,  are  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
^  the  State,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government, 
tlierefore,  becomes  exclusive.  And  this  is  necessary  to  prevent 
constant  collision  and  interference ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  so,  because  two  distinct  governments  cannot  exercise 
the  same  power,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject  mattel*. 
Hiis  is  not  left  to  mere  implication.  It  is  expressly  declared, 
Article  I.,  §  8,  that  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution,  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  And  by  Art.  6,  '  this  constitution,  and  the  laws 
^f  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
Md  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
tbe  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' All  such  laws,  made  by  the  general  government, 
vpon  the  rights,  duties,  and  subjects,  specially  enumerated 
md  confided  to  their  jurisdiction,  are  necessarily  exclusive  and 
ropreme,  as  well  by  express  provision,  as  by  necessary  irapli- 

1  Ip  the  report,  an  explanatory  note  to  the  Opinion  is  added,  in  which  (7  Cnsh- 
idg,  317)  the  Judge  again  referred  to  these  speciiic  grants  to  the  national  GoTern- 
-IDMitto  act  in  reference  to  certain  International  relations  and  interests  of  the 
Stutes,  arguing  that  the  States  stand  in  an  international  relation  in  respect  to  fugi- 
tiTe  slaveB,  and  that,  ihtrtfort,  it  must  have  been  intended  that  the  whole  subject 
tfaould  be  within  the  legislatiye,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  the  general 
Ooyemment.  In  this  connection,  the  Judge  said  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion rnoBt  have  known  "  that  in  the  States  where  slavery  was  allowed  by  law,  cer- 
laSn  ri^ts  attached  to  its  citizens  which  were  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  which  could  not  be  taken  away  without  their  consent.  Tliey,  therefore,  pro- 
Tided  for  the  limited  enjoyment  of  that  right  as  it  existed  before,  so  as  to  prevent 
penona  owing  service  under  the  laws  of  one  State  and  escaping  therefrom  into 
another,  from  being  discharged  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  and  authorized  the  gen- 
^ra/  Chmtnment  toprewribe  meamfor  their  restomtion"  Could  Judge  Shaw  have 
inioaded  to  say  that  the  owners  of  slaves  had,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  a  right 
which  coald  not  be  taken  away  without  their  consent,  to  retake  the  slaves  who 
Idid  escaped  into  other  States?  He  had,  in  this  Opinion,  declared  that  in  the  ab- 
Moee  of  the  provision,  the  owner's  claim  would  have  depended  entirely  on  -the 
wUl  of  the  State.    Compare  Judge  Nelson,  ante,  p.  447,  note. 
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cation.  And  the  general  government  is  provided  with  its 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departmenta,  not  only  to 
make  laws  regulating  the  rights,  duties,  and  subjects  thus  txat- 
fided  to  them,  but  to  udminister  right  and  justice  respecting 
them  in  a  regular  course  of  judicature,  and  cause  them  to  be 
can'ied  into  full  execution,  by  its  own  powers,  withoHt  depend- 
ence upon  State  authority,  and  without  any  let  or  restndot 
imposed  by  it. 

"  It  was,  we  believe,  under  this  view  of  the  right  of  reqw 
ing,  specifically,  the  custody  of  one  from  whom  service  or  labor 
is  due  by  the  laws  of  one  State,  and  who"  has  escaped  into  an- 
other, and  under  this  view  of  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  duty  of  congress,  that  the  law  of  1793  was 
passed." 

In  regarding  the  provision  as  a  treaty  between  independent 
nations,  in  speaking  of  the  States  as  bound  by  this  compact  and 
in  attributing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  national  Government  a 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Judge  Shaw  seems  to  have  snpport- 
ed  the  second  construction.  But  it  is  also  implied  that  the  provi- 
sion itself  creates  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  private  persons 
which  the  national  Government  is  bound  to  maintain,  and  this 
may  better  accord  with  the  third  or  the  fourth  constraction. 
But  if  either  the  second  or  third  construction  was  adopted  by 
Judge  Shaw,  it  is  plain  that  his  assertion,  in  the  passage  abore 
noted,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  aut/iortjsed  the 
general  Government  to  prescribe  means  far  the  restoration  <A 
fugitive  slaves,  has  no  better  logical  basis  than  may  be  found 
for  the  similar  assertion  made  by  Judge  Story  in  Prigg'a  case. 

The  judge  did  not  pretend  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  to  indicate  such  a  grant  of  power; 
but  the  power  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  Government  aa  a 
whole,  not  to  the  judiciary  or  to  some  other  department  or 
officer  thereof.* 


*  The  aacstiQnB  presented  in  this  case  to  the  State  Court  w«re  ak 
before  Jndge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District  Conri,  on  appBcatJiia 
for  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  Sims.  The  Court,  in  refusing  the  petittoa.  •»> 
Udnod  the  law  of  Confi^^ss ;  but  no  opinion  of  tlie  jud^  has  been  pabUriied.  !%• 
application  to  Judge  Woodbury,  as  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  was  on  diienat 

f  rounds,  and  his  decision  had  no  reference  to  the  queatkm  here  oomidmd. 
V.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  10. 


uoiMAK^  j.y  m  mcquebky'b  case.  §01 

§  W7.  On  the  trial  of  Allen,  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  at  Syra- 
ense^  June  21, 1852,  before  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  Cir- 
Ottit,  lor  violation  of  the  State  law  of  1840 '  in  the  matter  of 
the  fugitive  Jerry,  the  defence  relied  on  the  warrant  of  a  U.  S. 
Gommififiioner  under  the  statute  of  1850.  The  trial  was  before 
Hem.  Bicbard  P.  Marvin.  A  report  of  the  arguments  and  the 
charge  of  the  judge  were  printed  in  pamphlet,  at  the  office  of 
the  Syracuse  Daily  Journal.  In  Ids  charge,  Judge  Marvin 
diaeufised  the  authority  of  Congress.  He  regarded  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  compact  between  the  States  as  separate  nationali- 
ties) and  the  provision  as  a  treaty  binding  the  States  as  political 
persons.  His  argument  appears  to  be,  that  power  over  all  the 
international  relations  of  the  States  was  expressly  given  to  the 
general  Government,  and  that  the  States  were  forbidden  to 
make  treaties  with  each  other ;  that  hence  they  can  have  no 
power  in  the  international  relations  arising  out  of  this  treaty 
provision ;  that  the  power  over  the  whole  subject  must  be  in 
CSongress,  or  at  least  is  a  resulting  power  in  the  Government. 
Bee  pp.  88,  91,  92,  of  the  pamphlet. 

.  §  768. .  In  Miller  v.  McQuerry  (1853),  5  McLean,  472,  where 
.the  custody  appears  to  have  been  exercised  under  the  law  of 
1850,  Judge  McLean,  sitting  at  chambers,  answering  the  ob- 
jection "  that  the  Constitution  left  the  power  with  the  States, 
and  vested  no  power  on  the  subject  in  the  federal  Govern- 
ment," referred  to  Prigg's  case  and  the  weight  of  authority  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  Congress,  and  reasserted  that  view  of 
the  provision  which  is  herein  called  the  second  construction.' 

'  See  ante,  pp.  69,  60. 

•  As  he  seems  to  have  done  before  in  Prigg's  case,  anief  §  760.  In  this  in- 
itmce  he  said,  6  McLean,  474 : — "  This  argument  has  been  sometimes  advanced, 
•ad  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  one  or  more  political  platforms.  In  regard 
to  the  soundness  of  this  position,  I  will  first  refer  to  judicial  decisions.  In  the 
case  of  Prigg,  ifec,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  a  dissenting  voice 
[Judge  McLean  must  have  forgotten  Judge  Baldwin],  affirmed  the  doctrine  that 
this  power  was  in  the  Federal  government.  A  majority  of  them  held  that  it  was 
exclusively  in  the  general  government.  Some  of  the  judges  thought  that  a  State 
might  legislate  in  aid  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  but  it  was  held  by  no  one  of  them 
that  the  power  could  be  exercised  by  a  State  except  in  subordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral power. 

"  Every  State  court  which  has  decided  the  question,  has  decided  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  respectable  court,  it  is  believed, 
'  has  sustained  the  view  tliat  the  power  is  with  the  State.  Such  an  array  of  au- 
tliority  can  scarcely  be  found  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  CA- 
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§  769.  The  case  of  Booth,  June  term,  1854,  8  Wificonsin  B. 
p.  1,  was  on  petition  of  Booth,  in  vacation,  to  Judge  Smith  <rf 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to  be  discharged  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Ableman,  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  whom  he  was  held  mider 
a  warrant  issued  by  a  U.  S.  Commissioner,  for  having  "  un- 
lawfully aided,  assisted,  and  abetted  a  person  named  Joshua 
Glover,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  State  of  Missouri  under 
the  laws  thereof,  and  being  the  property  of  one  Garland,  and 
having  escaped  therefrom  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  escape 
from  "  the  custody  of  a  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  whom  he  was  held 
in  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  a  U.  S.  District  Judge.  Judge 
Smith  decided  that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  his  discharge 

Htitution  which  has  ever  been  doubted.  But  this  construction,  sanctioned  as  it  ii 
by  the  entire  judicial  i)ower,  State  as  well  as  Federal,  has  also  the  sanction  of  tht 
lej^slative  power."  Judge  McLean  then  refers  to  the  legislation  of  Congreas,  and 
speaks  of  the  motive  or  object  of  the  provision  as  of  great  importance.  He  then 
observes,  on  p.  476  : — 

'*  An  individual  who  puts  his  opinion,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  againii 
the  authority  of  the  nation  in  its  legislative  and  judicial  action,  must  have  no  i 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  ji^^ent  A  few  individuals  in  Maaaacba 
may  have  maintained,  at  one  time,  that  the  power  was  with  the  States;  but  i 
views  were,  it  is  believed,  long  since  abandoned,  but  they  are  reasserted  now  u 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  than  of  principle. 

[p.  476.]  **  But  whether  we  look  at  the  weight  of  authority  against  State 
power,  as  asserted,  or  at  the  constitutional  provision,  we  are  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  provision  reads"  (Ac,  reciting  it).  "  This,  in  the  first  place,  ia  a  federal 
measure.  It  was  adopted  by  the  national  convention,  and  was  sanctioned  aa  a 
federal  law  bv  the  respective  States.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Kow,  a 
provision  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  which  has  no  penalty  for  its  violation,  it 
no  law.  The  highly  respectable  gentleman  who  read  an  ingenious  arcnment  in 
support  of  those  views  [Dr.  Brisbane,  of  South  Carolina]  is  too  gooda  theologiaa 
to  contend  that  any  rule  of  action  which  may  be  disregarded  without  incurring  a 
penalty,  can  be  law.  This  was  the  g^eat  objection  to  the  articles  of  coafedm- 
tion.  There  was  no  power  to  enforce  its  provisions.  They  were  reoomm^ndatorj 
and  without  sanctions.  There  is  no  regulation,  divine  or  human,  which  can  be 
called  a  law,  without  a  sanction.  Our  first  parents,  in  the  garden,  felt  the  tratk 
of  this.  And  it  has  been  fult  by  violators  of  the  divine  or  human  laws  throvfglMrat 
the  history  of  our  race. 

**  The  provision  in  the  constitution  is  prohibitory  and  positive.  It  prokibits 
the  States  from  liberating  slaves  which  escai>o  into  them,  and  it  enjoins  a  doty  to 
deliver  up  such  fugitives  on  claim  being  mode.  The  constitution  vests  no  spraal 
power  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  first  or  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  second. 
Doha  it,  therefore,  follow  that  effect  can  be  given  to  neither,  if  a  State  sbaU  disre- 
gard it  ?  Sui)i>ose  a  State  declares  a  slave,  who  escapes  into  it,  shall  be  liberated, 
or  that  any  one  who  shall  assist  in  delivering  [p.  477)  him  op  sliall  be  punished. 
If  this  power  belongs  to  the  States  and  not  to  the  Federal  government,  these  r^gn- 
latiou8  would  be  legal,  as  within  the  exercise  of  their  discretion.  This  is  not  aa 
ideal  case.  The  principle  was  involved  in  the  Prigg  case,  and  the  Supreme  Ocmt 
held  the  act  of  the  State  unconstitutional  and  void. 

•'  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Federal  government  to  fiorce  any 
l^^lativc  action  on  a  State.    But  if  the  Constitution  guarantees  a  rigliA  to  tks 
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by  reason  of  the  mnconstitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress  of 
1850,  as  well  as  by  defects  in  the  warrant 

A  o&rtiarari  having  been  applied  for,  and  allowed  by  the 
same  judge,  the  cause  came  on  for  argument  at  the  June 
term,  1854,  before  a  full  bench,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice 
"Whiton,  and  Justices  Crawford  and  Smith/  The  Opinion 
of  the  court  confirming  Judge  Smith's  separate  decision  was 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  Opinion,  the  Chief 
Justice  notices  the  opinions  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  which  were  expressed  in  cases 
arising  under  the  law  of  1793,  but,  without  either  aflSrm- 
ing  or  denying  the  general  power,  decides  that  the  law  of 
1850  is  unconstitutional  for  objections  which  could  not  have 
been  made  against  the  former  Act.  The  Opinion,  therefore, 
throws  no  light  on  the  question  here  examined — the  construc- 
tion of  the  provision  and  the  basis  of  legislative  power. 

master  of  a  slave,  and  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  power  is  given  to  effectn- 
•fte  thftt  rieht.  If  this  be  not  so,  the  Constitution  is  not  what  its  framers  supposed 
it  to  be.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Union.  A  federal  law. 
A  law  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  States.  It  says  that  the  States  shall 
not  do  certain  things.  Is  this  the  form  of  giving  advice  or  recommendation  ?  It 
is  the  lanfuaffe  of  authority  to  those  who  are  bound  to  obey.  If  a  State  do  the 
thing  forbidden,  its  act  will  be  declared  void.  If  it  refuse  to  do  that  which 
is  enjoined,  the  Federal  government,  being  a  gcvemmerU  [itaL  in  rep.],  has  the 
means  of  ezeenting  it. 

"  The  constitiition  provides  *  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  *  of  one  State  in  every  other.  If  an  indi- 
vidnal,  claiming  this  provision  as  a  right,  and  a  State  court  shall  deny  it,  on  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  such  judement  would  be  reversed. 
And  the  provision  that  '  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
lagea  and  inmiunities  of  citizens  in  the  sevei^l  States.'  Congress,  unquestionably, 
may  provide  in  what  manner  a  right  claimed  under  this  clause  and  denied  by  a 
Siiie,  may  be  enforced.  And  if  a  case  can  be  raised  under  it,  without  any  further 
Btetotory  provisions,  so  as  to  present  the  point  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  decision 
of  a  6li^  court  denying  the  right  would  be  reversed.  So  a  State  is  prohibited 
from  passing  a  law  that  shall  impair  the  obligations  of  a  contract.  Such  a  law 
the  [p.  478]  Supreme  Court  has  declared  vdd.  In  these  cases,  and  in  many 
others  where  a  State  is  proliibited  from  doing  a  thing,  the  remedy  is  given  by  a 
writ  of  error  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  same  principle  applies  in 
regard  to  fogitives  from  labor.  A  fugitive  from  justice  may  be  delivered  up  un- 
der a  similar  provision  in  the  constitution,"  Ac,  reciting  it,  with  the  remark  that 
**  in  both  cases  Congress  has  provided  a  mode  in  which  eflFect  shall  be  given  to  the 
provhdon.  No  one,  it  is  believed,  has  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision [meaning,  of  course,  the  statute]  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice." 

'  Byron  P^e,  Esq.,  elected  judge  of  the  Court  in  1869,  was  counsel  for  the  pe- 
titioner, against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress.  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Dist.  Attorney,  and  E.  G.  Ryan,  Esq.,  were  counsel  for  the  respondent.  The 
arguments  are  not  eiven  in  the  State  report.  They  are  eiven  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
pitft,  published  at  the  office  of  the  Free  Democrat,  Milwaukee. 
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§  764.  In  Kauffman  v.  Oliver  (1849),  10  Barr,  516,  whew 
the  question  was  of  the  power  of  the  State  courts  to  enterUm 
an  action  for  harboring  slaves  and  aiding  them  to  escape,  tke 
Pennsylvania  Supremo  Court,  Coulter,  J.,  after  saying  that 
"  slavery  then  is  recognized  and  enforced  hero  by  virtue  of 
that  compact  alone,"  and  reciting  the  provision,  says : — "Upcm 
claim  made  by  the  person  to  whom  service  is  due,  the  fugitiye 
shall  be  delivered  up.  To  whom  shall  this  claim  be  made! 
Undoubtedly  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  the  at 
leged  slave  in  custody,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  protect  him 
from  the  owner  to  whom  the  services  are  due.  And  as,  by  tlie 
compact,  the  slave  is  not  discharged  from  his  service  by  cscip- 
ing  into  a  free  State,  the  owner,  or  his  authorized  agent,  may 
pursue  and  take  him  without  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace,  by 
manucaption  or  reprisal  in  any  place  where  the  compact  is 
obligatory,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  recaption  was  in 
the  slave  territory.  Sovereignty  is  so  far  yielded  by  the  free 
States,  and  so  far  the  constitutional  provision  executes  itselt 
But  if  the  fugitive  is  harbored,  protected,  concealed,  or  enticed 
by  any  persons,  the  owner  must  make  the  claim  in  a  lcf;al 
manner  and  by  legal  process,  according  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  mode,  manner,  and  circum- 
stance of  such  claims  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congrett 
of  1793,  and  the  means  of  making  such  claims  effectual  are 
therein  provided. 

"  Congress  has  regarded  this  claim  to  the  service  of  the 
fugitive  as  a  right  of  property,  and  that  is  the  only  light  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed  ;  and  it  must  be  made  by  one  person  or 
persons  against  another  person  or  persons,  properly,  to  be  aa- 
serted  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  therefore  a  controversy  be- 
twcen  parties  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  forum  having  juria* 
diction  of  such  controversies.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  &c.  This  cause  of 
action,  good  or  bad,  is  within  the.  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts ;  for  Congress  has  power  to  pass  all  laws  necea* 
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vrj  to  make  the  claim  efficacious  and  commensurate  with  the 
mfltitntional  provision.  But  it  must  be  done  through  the 
jort  over  which  Congress  have  power  and  through  their  in- 
Tiimentalitj ;  otherwise  the  claim  might  be  rendered  abortive 
y  the  decisions  of  State  courts  pursuing  their  local  policy. 
he  claim  ought  primarily  to  be  asserted  in  courts  whose  deci- 
osiA  would  conclude  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  not  in  a  for- 
ig^  forum  adverse  to  the  whole  process,  if  it  pursued  the  feel- 
ng^  and  policy  of  its  own  laws  and  the  principles  of  the  com- 
lon  law.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  must  be  pur- 
led in  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  There  they  meet 
dth  no  warfare  by  local  legislation  or  municipal  peculiarities. 
Old  the  person  claiming  the  services  of  the  fugitive  is  in  the 
vtum  of  that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  imder  which  his 
Uum  is  made.  "Within  the  terms  of  the  compact,  and  within 
be  Act  of  Congress,  we  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  claim 
phen  made  in  the  proper  forum.  But  outside  the  compact  we 
afeathe  more  freely.  We  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  com- 
lon  law  on  this  subject,"  &c. 

In  this  case,  the  Pennsylvania  court  seems  to  be  endeavor- 
Off  to  follow  out  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case.  But  the  view 
aken  by  Judge  Coulter  accords  best  with  the  fourth  construc- 
ion.  The  idea  that  the  claim  contemplated  in  the  provision 
sn  only  be  made  when  the  owner  demands  the  slave,  as  a  ter- 
ium  quid,  from  some  antagonist  party,  is  the  same  which 
Tndge  Story  advanced,  16  Peters,  p.  616  {ante^  p.  467).  But 
Fadge  Story  found  this  antagonist  party  in  the  national  Govem- 
aent.  Under  the  first  and  second  constructions  the  claim  is 
^inst  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  and  which, 
mder  those  constructions,  is  to  make  the  delivery.  There  is 
probably  no  other  judicial  authority  to  be  found  which  sup- 
ports the  view  taken  in  this  case,  that  is,  that  some  private 
hereon  in  possession  of  the  slave  is  by  the  Constitution  re- 
paired to  deliver  him  up  on  claim.* 

*  The  court  seeraa  to  hold  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  le^slate  is  founded 
ipon  the  existence  of  such  a  ease  within  the  judicial  power  of  uxe  United  States. 
lot  According  to  the  same  opinion  there  is  no  such  case  unless  the  suppoeed  slave 
■  concealed  or  detained  as  property  by  some  third  party.  If,  then,  the  supposed 
hgn  is  merely  acting  as  a  free  person,  the  Act  of  Congress  cannot  apply  to  him. 
lit  owner  has  no  remedy  g^ Yen  him  by  Congress  and  can  have  none. 
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^^  It  is  an  instrument  of  grants  and  covenants.  Somewhit 
like  an  indenture  of  convejance,  it  contains  not  only  grants  of 
powers,  but  covenants  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  stipu- 
lations therein  contained.  It  creates  three  distinct  depart- 
ments  of  government,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
and  grants  to  each,  the  powers  which  it  was  designed  ihni  thej 
should  respectively  exercise ;  and  those  powers  not  granted  or 
prohibited  to  the  States,  it  especially  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  States,  parties  to  the 
instrument,  by  it,  solemnly  and  mutually  engaged  that  thoy 
would  do  certain  things,  and  that  certain  things  should  not  be 
done  either  by  the  government  of  the  Union  or  of  the  States. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  db- 
tinction  between  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  government 
about  to  be  created,  and  covenants  entered  into  between  the 
parties,  as  States,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  Congress  may  exer- 
cise all  the  legislative  power  granted  in  the  Constitution,  but 
no  other,  because  all  others  are  especially  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  [27]  In  the  same  article  which  grants 
the  legislative  powers  to  Congress,  and  enumerates  and  defines 
them,  is  contained  also  a  prohibitory  covenant  or  compact  by 
which  the  States  have  agreed  not  to  do  certain  things,  which, 
before,  as  sovereignties,  they  had  an  xmdoubted  right  to  da 
^  No  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anytliing  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  legal  tender,  pass  any  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'  &c. 

**  Now  suppose,  in  violation  of  this  compact,  any  State 
should  do  any  of  the  thiugs  herein  prohibited.  Is  it  pretended 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  make  such  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  penal  ?  or  by  legislation,  call  such  of- 
fending State  to  account  ?  exclude  it  from  the  Union  ?  expel  its 
representatives  from  their  seats?  arrest  its  executive,  its  l^is- 
lators  and  judges,  and  imprison  them?  The  acts  of  such 
State  would  be  6imi)ly  void  ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all 
courts,  both  Federal  and  State,  so  to  declare  them.  Tliey 
would  afford  no  protection  to  any  person  or  officer  acting  un- 
der them,  not  because  Congress  has  any  legislative  power  to 
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denounce  or  abrogate  tlienii  but  because  tbey  are  in  violation 
of  the  fandamental  .law. 

^^  So  also,  in  the  same  section  are  contained  sundry  prohi- 
bitions upon  the  United  States,  among  which  is  the  follow- 
ing : — '  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not 
be  anspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  service  may  require  it.'  Suppose,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  and  quiet,  the  federal  government  should  pass  a  law 
suspending  the  privileges  of  this  writ,  would  the  State  govern- 
ments have  the  power  to  call  to  account  the  federal  officers 
who  had  violated  the  compact  in  this  behalf?  the  Congress 
who  passed,  and  the  executive  who  approved  it  ?  Would  the 
State  courts  be  bound  by  it  ?  Not  at  all.  Such  an  act  of 
Congress  would  simply  be  void,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
every  State  and  Federal  court  so  to  pronounce  it,  and  it  would 
afford  no  protection  to  any  officer.  State  or  Federal,  for  refus- 
ing to  obey  suoh  writ.  I  mention  these  illustrations  to  show 
that  a  great  portion  of  our  federal  Constitution  rests  in  com- 
pact, while  still  another  rests  in  grant.  Where  powers  are 
glinted,  they  are  to  be  exercised  ;  where  rights  rest  in  com- 
pact, they  have  still  the  force  of  law ;  but  the  federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  them ;  they  are  to  be 
obeyed  and  enforced  by  the  parties  to  the  compact,  the  States 
themselves." 

The  judge  then  sketches  tlie  history  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  and  describes 
the  original  proposal  of  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  made  in  the  Convention,  August  28, 1787,  as  given 
in  Madison  Papers,  1447-8.     On  page  30  he  then  says : — 

"This  history  is  important,  as  it  not  only  justifies  and  re- 
qnires  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between  grants  of  power  and 
articles  of  compact,  but  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  con- 
vention all  along  discriminated  between  grants  of  power  to 
the  Government,  and  articles  of  compact  between  the  States, 
and  was  extremely  jealous  and  cautious  in  making  such  grants, 
and  only  did  so  when  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Having  now  traced  through  this  compact,  and  discovered 
the  time  and  manner  when  it  became  coupled  with  a  power, 
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let  us  trace  along  its  neighbor,  in  regard  to  the  reclaiming  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  discover,  if  we  can,  the  time  and  maimer 
in  wliich  it  shall  be  coupled  with  a  grant  of  power  to  Congresi, 
to  secure  its  efficacy  by  legislation.  We  have  seen  that  ilia 
first  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  subject  was  on  the  28th  day 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Butler  moTed  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justicCi  but  with- 
drew the  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  separate 
provision.  On  the  29th  day  of  August,  Mr.  Butler  offered 
such  provision  in  these  words : — 

"  '  If  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  shall  escape  into  another  State,  he  [31]  or  she 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor  in  conee- 
quence  of  any  regulations  subsisting  in  the  State  to  which 
they  escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly 
claiming  their  service  or  labor.'  '  Which  was  agreed  to 
n^m  con.'* 

"  Ilere  we  have  all  the  discussion  upon  the  subject.  Plan 
after  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  government  was  made 
and  presented,  resolution  upon  resolution  offered  and  difr 
cussed,  embracing  the  whole  ground  of  Federal  and  State 
rights  and  powers,  without  one  word  being  mentioned  of  fagi- 
tivc  slaves  ;  and  when  it  did  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  mem- 
bers, suggested,  unquestionably,  by  the  clause  in  regard  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  it  is  quietly  agreed  that  the  States 
would  deliver  up  such  fugitives  from  labor.  No  power  was 
asked  for  the  federal  Government  to  seize  them;  no  such 
power  was  dreamed  of;  the  proposition  that  the  States  should 
respectively  deliver  them  up,  was  acquiesced  in  without  SBy 
dissent.  Yet  we  are  told  arguendo  by  judicial  authority,  that 
without  such  a  clause  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed, 
and  that  this  provision  was  one  of  the  essential  compromifi66 
between  the  South  and  the  North.*  In  point  of  fact,  it  did 
not  cuter  in  the  slightest  degree  into  the  compromises  between 
the  North  and  South.  I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
exainiiio  the  debates  in  the  conventions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Ci>n.stitiitions  of  only  the  States  of  Nortli  Carolina  and 

*  Sec  antf,  the  notes  on  pp.  439,  445,  407,  and  Nelson,  J.,  In  his  chmrgv,  Ocliv 
ber,  1852,  2  Blatchford,  661. 
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South  Carolina.  In  the  former,  the  whole  of  article  fonr  was 
raad,  and  though  the  grants  of  power,  as  contradistinguished 
firom  mere  compact,  were  scrutinized  closely,  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  absence  of  such  grant,  but  the  article  was  acqui- 
imeed  in  with  only  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Ire- 
dell, who  [32]  stated  that  the  ^  northern  delegates,  owing  to 
their  particular  scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  did  not 
choose  the  word  slave  to  be  mentioned,  but  that  was  their 
meaning.'  In  the  South  Carolina  convention,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  subject.  In  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Madison  and  Randolph,  who 
never  claimed  for  it  the  character  of  a  power  delegated  to  the 
national  government.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  entering 
into  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  How,  then,  can 
any  one  say,  that  without  this  provision  the  Union  could  not 
have  been  formed  ?  And  yet  such  assertion,  contradicted  by 
the  truth  of  history,  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  general  government,  that  could  not  stand  for  a 
amgle  moment  upon  a  similar  basis,  in  respect  to  any  other 
sabject  matter. 

"  We  have  seen  how  the  power  of  legislation  was  granted 
to  CSongress  in  respect  to  public  records,  &c.  We  have  seen 
that  no  such  power  is  granted  in  respect  to  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  labor,  and  that  it  was  not  even  asked  for ;  and 
from  the  known  temper  and  scruples  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, we  may  safely  affirm,  that  had  it  been  asked  it  would  not 
have  been  granted,  and  had  it  been  granted,  no  Union  could 
have  been  formed  upon  such  a  basis.  The  history  of  the  times 
fiiHy  justifies  this  conclusion.  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
meut,  that  had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  imagined,  that 
under  this  provision  the  federal  government  would  assume  to 
override  the  State  authorities,  appoint  subordinate  tribunals 
in  every  county  in  every  State,  invested  with  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  reach  or  inquiry  of  the  State  judiciary,  to  multiply 
executive  and  judicial  officers  ad  infinitum^  [33]  wholly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  irresponsible  to  the  police  regulations  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  whole  army  and  navy  of  the  Union  could 
be  sent  into  a  State,  without  the  request,  and  against  the  re- 
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monstrance  of  the  legislature  thereof;  nay,  even  that  nnderiti 
operation  the  efficacy  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  could  be 
destroyed,  if  the  privileges  thereof  were  not  wholly  bus- 
pended ;  if  the  members  of  the  convention  had  dreamed  that 
they  were  incorporating  such  a  power  into  the  Constitution, 
does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  been  adopted  withont 
opposition  and  without  debate  ?  And  if  these  results  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  States  on  its  adoption,  would  it  have 
been  passed  by  them,  &iib  silentio^  jealous  as  they  were  of 
State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  ?  Tlie  idea  is  p^cposte^ 
ous.  The  Union  would  never  have  been  formed  upon  such 
a  basis.     It  is  an  impeachment  of  historic  truth,  to  assert  it. 

"The  clause  in  regard  to  public  records  forms  one  section 
by  itself,  with  its  grant  of  power  added  upon  full  consideratiott. 
The  second  section  of  the  same  article  contains  three  elauBeii 
but  all  grouped  and  numbered  together." 

The  judge  recites  the  three  clauses,  and,  on  p.  34,  says : — 
"Here  is  the  whole  of  the  section,  withont  one  word 
of  grant,  or  one  word  from  which  a  grant  may  be  inferred  or 
implied.  Congress  has  the  same  power  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  fugitives  from  justice  or  labor.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how 
are  the  riglits  here  stipulated  and  guaranteed,  to  be  enforced! 
I  answer,  that  every  State  officer,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  bound  to  provide  for,  and  aid  in  their  en- 
forcement, according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  But  what  if  one  or  more  States  should  refuse  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  its  officers  violate  their  oaths  and  re- 
pudiate the  compact  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  asking 
another — ^What  if  Congress  should  declare  a  single  violation  of 
one  of  its  laws,  treason,  and  that  a  conviction  thereof  should 
work  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  estate  beyond  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted,  and  the  judicial  department  should 
pronounce  it  valid,  and  the  executive  attempt  to  enforce  it! 
The  simple  answer  is,  that  when  the  State  and  federal  officers 
become  so  regardless  of  their  oaths  and  obligations  as  either 
question  implies,  anarchy  or  revolution,  or  both,  must  super- 
vene, for  the  government  would  be  a  willful  departure  fltmi 
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the  frnxdamental  law  of  its  organization,  and  the  people  wonld 
be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  minor,  or  unintentional  departure  from  the  Consti- 
tation  mast  work  such  disastrous  results.  On  the  part  of  the 
States  and  the  people  there  is  a  fixed  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, [35]  and  when  its  provisions  are  violated  or  its  re- 
atraints  overleaped,  discussign  ensues,  and  the  government  is 
brought  back  to  the  constitutional  tack ;  but  I  repudiate  the 
dj^^rading  insinuation  that  State  officers  are  less  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  than  federal  officers.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
Tcry  fact  that  upon  them  is  devolved  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  guarding  the  rights'  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  un- 
der the  compact  of  the  Union,  they  must  necessarily  be  more 
watchful  of  the  exercise  or  assumption  of  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  States  respectively  ^nd  of  the  general  government, 
than  federal  officers  would  naturally  be. 

"  It  may  be  again  repeated,  and  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often,  that  upon  the  States  rests  the  immense  responsibility  of 
preserving  not  only  their  own  sovereignty,  but  the  just  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  general  government.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  States  and  their  civil  functionaries  are  as 
essential  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  government  of 
the  Union  as  are  the  peculiar  officers  of  the  latter.  Each  and 
all  are  parts  of  a  united  whole,  and  all  are  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  ties  of  fidelity  to  all  and  eyery  part  thereof. 

"  What  would  be  thought  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
should  Congress  pass  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  that  clause  of  . 
the  fourth  article  in  regard  to  citizenship  ?  and  declare  pains 
and  penalties  against  any  State  functionary  who  should  fail  to 
comply  ?  What  would  be  thought  if  Congress  should  declare 
it  a  penitentiary  offence,  for  any  executive  of  a  State  to  refuse 
to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  ?  What  State  would  sub- 
mit to  see  its  chief  magistrate  dragged  before  the  federal  tri- 
bimals,  on  charge  of  infraction  of  such  a  law,  or  what  federal 
court  would  assume  to  compel  his  obedience  [36]  by  man- 
damns  ?  And  yet  the  assumption  of  power  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  is  assuming  supreme  and  unlimited  power 
over  the  whole  matter.    There  is  no  middle  ground.    A  bare 
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statement  of  the  proposition  assumed,  is  its  most  effectual  re- 
futation. 

"  The  law  of  1793  was  in  fact  but  little,  if  any  more  than 
organizing  the  State  authorities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
constitutional  duties  devolved  upon  them.  For  that  very  rea- 
son it  passed  without  scrutiny,  and  for  a  long  time  was  obeyed 
without  question.  It  was  practically  nothing  more  than  the 
States  themselves  carrying  out  the  constitutional  compact. 
Not  until  it  began  to  be  required  that  the  States  should  yield 
up  all  control  over  these  subjects,  and  a  prostration  of  their 
sovereignty  was  demanded,  did  attention  become  aroused.  No 
importance,  therefore,  can  justly  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
this  act  was  passed  by  an  early  Congress  and  was  signed  by 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  States 
and  people.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  startling 
deviations  from  strict  constitutional  limits  occurred  in  the  veiy 
earliest  years  of  the  Republic.  So  it  must  always  be.  Bat 
time,  discussion,  and  experience  have  heretofore  proved  ade- 
quate correctives.  So  may  they  ever  prove.  Added  to  these, 
State  sovereignty  jeopardized,  federal  encroachment  appre- 
hended, and  consolidation  menacing,  can  hardly  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  ends. 

"  To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  It  is  equally 
apparent,  that  the  several  States  can  pass  no  laws,  nor  adopt 
any  regulations,  by  which  the  fugitive  may  be  discharged 
from  service.  All  such  laws  and  regulations  must  be  declared 
void  whenever  they  [37]  are  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial 
scrutiny.  State  or  national.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  respective  States  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  this  compact.  They  have  gen- 
erally done  so,  and  doubtless  would  have  continued  so  to  do, 
but  for  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  v.  The  Common w.  of  Penn.  It  is  still  their  duty 
so  to  do." 

Afterwards,  in  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  daimj 
he  says,  p.  39,  ''  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  np  the 
fugitive  when  the  fact  is  determined." 
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§  771.  In  the  same  Opinion,  on  pages  37-43  of  the  report, 
Jadge  Smith  examines  the  meaning  of  the  term  daim  and  the 
effect  of  the  guarantees  in  the  amendments  to  the  Gk)nstitution 
as  being  against  the  doctrines  of  seizure  and  removal  under 
the  provision  alone,  and  against  a  trial  by  Commissioners  as 
provided  under  the  law  of  1850,  and  against  a  summary  trial, 
by  any  judicial  officers,  without  jury.  This  portion  of  the 
Opinion  will  hereinafter  be  cited.  He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg's 
case.'  Tliis  portion  of  the  Opinion,  from  pp.  43-47  of  the  re- 
port, is  given  in  the  note  below. 


'  8  Wise  43.  "  I  oofflit  not  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  question,  with- 


be  justly  remarked  that  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
CMirt,  was  so  wide  and  fundamlntal.  as  greatly  to  impair  the  authority  of  that  de- 
dnon.  It  affirms  the  constitotionality  of  the  act  of  1798,  upon  contemporaneous 
ezpoaitioii,  in  one  respect,  and  expressly  [44]  defies  the  same  rule  in  another, 
tat  U  prouonncea  the  act  constitutional  in  part,  and  unconstitutional  in  another 
part  Whatever  of  authority  may  attach  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  character  and 
amiueiice  of  the  men  who  passed  "it,  and  of  him  who  signed  it,  is  effectually  coun- 
taneted  by  the  decision  of  the  court  that  in  one  part  of  it,  at  least,  the  constitu- 
tlon  waa  Tiolated.  Contemporaneous  construction  confers  the  power  of  legislation 
and  execution  upon  the  States  as  well  as  Congress ;  for,  long  before  Congress  as- 
fumed  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  State  legislature  had  passed  laws  in  fidelity  to 
the  compact,  in  most  of  which  some  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  seats, 
and  all  of  the  slave  States,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  free  States  continued  to  exer- 
dae  the  power  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

"  Contemporaneous  history,  contemporaneous  exposition,  early  and  long  contin- 
oad  aequiescenoe,  all  go  to  show  the  interpretation  given  to  this  provision  of  the 
Oonstitation  by  the  States  and  the  people.  The  slave  States  passed  acts  to  exe- 
Oite  the  compact  The  free  States  aid  the  same.  The  action  of  the  several  States, 
or  many  of  them,  shows  conclusively  that  they  interpreted  the  provision  as  a  com- 
paet  merely  addressed  to  the  good  faith  of  the  States.  The  slave  States  appealed 
to  the  free  Statea  for  legislative  action  to  carry  into  effect  this  provision  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  demanded  of  the  latter  the  stern  exercise  of  a  power 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  wrest  from  them.  In  1826,  the  State  of  Maryland  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  attend  upon  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  induce  the  latter  to  pass  an  act  to  facilitate  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
•kvee  Their  mission  was  successful.  Pennsylvania  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
[46]  of  Maryland's  commissioners,  and  passed  the  act  of  1826,  which  was  after- 
warda  declared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Prigq  rn.  Penn. 
Im  1880  or  1837,  similar  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  wh^we  mission  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  most  stringent 
ftif^ve  act  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  So.  also,  about  the  same  time,  in  re^rd 
to  Indiana  and  1  believe  Blinois.  Up  to  1887,  the  States  esteemed  it  their  duty, 
mmI  elave  States  demanded  its  performance,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  execution 
aad  fiiithful  observance  of  this  compact  AH  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  compact 
aad  nothing  else;  binding,  it  is  true,  and  operative  as  law  equally  upon  all,  but 
■till  a  compact,  and  a  compact  only. 

"  Again,  it  ie  respectfully  suggested,,  that  the  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  is  based  upon  what  is  sometimes  called  the  petiHo  prindpU.    lie  assumes 
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§  772.  The  introductory  portion  of  the  second  Opinion  (3 
Wise.  87-96)  contains  a  further  definition  of  his  position  as  a 
State  judge,  in  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  assertion  of  co-ordinate  State-judicial 
power  to  decide  tlie  question  according  to  liis  own  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  as  tlie  higliest  hiw,  and  that  a  State 

that  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  the 
right  of  the  owner  secured  by  the  compact,  and  then  infers  that  it  most  necM* 
sarily  have  the  power,  and  then,  if  Congress  has  it,  the  States  cannot  have  it. 

"'All  admit  that  there  is  no  express  power  in  the  Constitution  to  legislate  opoa 
this  subject,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  necessarily  implied,  as  incidental  to  the  gnat 
of  judicial  power.  The  reclamation  of  a  fugitive  is  first  decided  to  be  a  *  case* 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  ¥rithin  the  jadirial 
power.  But  this  mode  of  implying  (xiwerH  can  never  be  sustained.  Thejodicial 
power  is  extended  in  several  respects  beyond  the  legiilative  ix>wcr.  The  judi- 
cial power  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  between  the  cidzens  of  different  Stetet. 
A  citizen  of  [46]  New  York  may  sue  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  upon  a  prominorj 
note,  bill  of  exchange,  covenants  in  a  deed,  in  partition  of  real  estate,  or  even  in 
ejectment  for  the  possession  or  title  to  lands.  If  a  power  of  legislation  may  there- 
fore be  grafted  by  implication  upon  a  judicial  pdwer.  Congress  may  assnme  the 
whole  power  of  legislation  over  these  subjects  in  the  respective  States,  and  neces- 
sarily exclude  State  legislation,  and  accomplish  at  a  blow  the  complete  prostration 
and  overthrow  of  the  State  sovereignty.  Other  illustrations  might  be  given  to 
manifest  the  danger  of  engrafting  a  legislative  power  upon  a  judicial,  byTroplica- 
tion.  This  was  tried  at  ab  early  day.  and  by  the  same  cours^e  of  reasoning,  con- 
uio  n  law  jurisdiction  was  claimed  for  tlie  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  power 
of  legislation  over  all  common  law  subjects,  claimed  by  implication  in  Congwu. 
The  Alien  and  Scditicm  laws  were  chiefly  defended  on  these  grounds. 

"  On  the  contrary.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  thoi^  he  ad- 
mits tlie  right  of  Congress  to  legislate,  but  does  not  argue  it,  thinks  the  compact 
peculiarly  enioins  the  duty  upon  the  States. 

*•  Ai^ain,  this  case  explicitly  decides  the  claim  of  the  oi^Tierto  a  fugitive  slave  to 
be  a  '  case '  within  the  meaning  of  the  C'onstituti<m ;  hence  it  is  a  suit,  not  in 
admiralty,  or  equity,  and  hence  at  common  law.  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' It  also  decides  the  determination  of  the  claim  to  be  h  judicial  proceed- 
ing, and  bases  the  power  of  the  fedei^al  government  in  the  premises,  upon  the 
grant  of  judicial  power,  and  the  power  of  legi^^Iation  is  assumed  to  be  incidental  to 
that.  ^11  these  points,  which  are  held  to  be  reit  adjwHcnta,  strike  at  the  vciy 
vitality  of  the  act  of  1850,  which  attempts  to  confer  such  judicial  [47]  power  open 
Cominlissioners.  Time  will  not  permit  a  further  review  of  this  case.  In  my  JiMir- 
nient  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  completely  overthrows  that  of  the*^Conrl, 
and  so  far  as  he  attempts  to  argue  his  points,  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  es- 
tablishes the  doctrine  here  contended  for. 

"  In  view  of  the  dissentient  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench :  in 
view  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  has  characterized  all  other  deeliiaBS 
wheri'in  the  question  has  been  raised  and  argued ;  in  view  of  the  fugitive  charac^ 
ter  of  the  power  here  claimed  by  Congress,  lea]>ing  from  article  to  article,  from 
section  tc»  sertion,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  hovering  now  over  a  grant,  tiMn  ovfr 
a  i-onipact,  fluttering  now  around  an  implication,  then  aniund  an  incident,  to  fwl 
whereon  it  may  rest  its  foot ;  in  view  of  the  alarm  which  has  seised  upon  many 
of  the  Stat4.>K  in  conse(}uence  of  the  enormous  power  which  it  has  caUed  apon  Oon- 
gress  to  asHume  in  its  behalf,  and  the  deep  wounds  which  it  seeks  to  inflict  upon  the 
rights  and  sovereifjriity  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  grt^at  principles  of  humtti  free- 
dom ;  in  view  of  all  this,  are  we  not  justihed  in  asking  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  UnitcHl  States  to  review  their  decision  as  the  majority  prottOUneed  It  In  the 
case  of  rrigg  pa,  CwnmanwetUth  of  Penntylvania  f  " 
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j^dge  18  not. bound  by  doctrines  expressed  by  the  national  ju- 
diciary in  a/n(dogous  cases.  On  p.  95  the  jndge  refers  to  the 
proposition  advanced,  "  that  this  court  is  bound  absolutely  by 
adjudications  in  analogous  cases  upon  an  analogous  statute  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
that  to  the  decisions  of  that  court  we  are  bound  to  yield  as  to 
the  decisions  of  a  conceded  appellate  tribunal,  with  a  ^  digni- 
fied judicial  subordination,'"  and  says,  "I  cannot  yield  roy 
assent  to  the  proposition.  I  do  not  so  understand  the  relations 
of  the  respective  courts.  Especially,"  &c.,  in  cases  involving 
the  right  of  personal  liberty. 

Judge  Smith  then,  on  the  same  page,  proposes  to  recur  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  "  to  refer  to 
what  would  seem  an  obvious  and  primary  principle,  by  which 
the  federal  compact  is  to  be  interpreted,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  look  to  the  origin  as  well  as  the  consummation  of  the 
system  of  government  established  thereby,  viz. :  the  eourcs  of 
the  federal  power  and  the  extent  of  the  power  derived."  Judge 
Smith  gives  his  views  of  the  location  of  ultimate  sovereign 
power  under  the  Constitution.  His  view  is  that  the  States 
severally,  or  the  several  people  of  the  several  States,  each 
being  severally  possessor  of  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  a  national 
sovereignty,  were  the  constitutors  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  is  no  integral  people  of  the  United  States.* 

Applying,  to  the  construction  of  the  provision,  his  con- 
ception of  the  constituting  People  of  the  United  States,  Judge 

*  See  pages  96-100.  This  part  of  the  Opinion  may  yindicate  that  examination 
of  tlds  question  which  was  attempted  in  the  eUventh  chapter  of  this  work.  On 
page  96,  Jadge  Smith  says : — "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  its 
more  eesential  and  fundamental  character,  a  tri-partite  instrument.  The  parties 
to  it  are  The  States,  The  People,  and  The  United  States.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
a  reeohing  party,  brought  into  existence  by  it,  but  when  thus  created,  bound  in 
all  rMpects  Dy  its  proTisions.  It  is  practically  represented  by  its  several  dopari- 
menta,  deriving  their  powers  directly  and  severally  through  its  respective  grante. 
U  it  derivative,  not  ori^nal.  Previous  to  the  operative  vit^ty  of  the  Constitution, 
thia  thiri  part^  to  the  instrument  was  non-existent,  and  of  course  powerless.  The 
olber  two  parties,  the  States  and  the  People,  were  pre-existent,  endowed  with  all 
the  eeeential  elements  of  sovereignty."  Judge  Smith  thinks  that  no  one  will  "  pre- 
tend that  the  people  of  the  confederated  States  created  the  present  federal  govem- 
BMot  in  their  capacity  of  a  primary  and  ultimate  source  of  p<^itical  power,  operr 
afting  to  institute  a  new  and  originid  government,"  and  that  "  to  have  done  thk, 
they  mast  have  necessarily  first  dissolved  the  State  governments  under  whioi 
llipy  were  then  Uving  and  acting,  and  absolved  themse^es  firom  aliegianee  there- 
tou'     The  reader  may  compare  with  this  the  aigoment,  ami;  g§  889-S46. 
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Smith  regards  the  States  as  the  persons  bound  by  the  rule  con- 
tained in  it.  In  tliis  he  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices in  Prigg's  case.  He  begins  to  disagree  with  them  in 
denying  that  from  tliis  view  of  the  Constitution  a  power  in  the 
national  Government,  to  apply  or  enforce  that  rule,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred. It  appears,  therefore,  that  Judge  Smith  adopts  the 
first  of  the  four  constructions  hereinbefore  stated  as  possible.* 

'  On  pace  100,  Jud^  Smith  gays: — "  What  power  or  authority  did  the  StatM 
rellnqaish  by  this  clause  ?  At  most,  the  right,  aod  power,  if  yon  wiU,  to  enad 
any  law  or  regulation  by  which  such  escaping  futritive  shall  be  discharffed  from 
audi  service  or  labor.  They  also  covenanted  that  the  fugitive  should  be  delivered 
up.  But  did  they  delegate  to  the  federal  government  the  right  to  enter  their  ter- 
ritory and  seize  him  ?  Did  they  authorize  that  government  to  organiie  a  polire 
establishment,  either'  permanently  or  temporarily,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  invade 
their  territory  at  will,  in  search  of  fugitives  from  labor,  ranging  thronghoat  their 
whole  extent,  subject  to  no  State  law,  but  enioying  a  defiant  immunity  from  all 
State  authority  or  process,  while  execnting  their  mission  ?  IHd  the  SUtea  reSa- 
quish  the  right  or  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  they  would  execute  their 
own  solemn  compact,  [101]  in  delivering  up  tlie  furtive  ?  Did  they,  by  asaenUngto 
this  provUion,  suppose  that  they  were  yielding  assent  to  the  proposition  now  at- 
sumed  as  the  basitt,  or  at  least  the  excuse,  for  federal  interference,  that  they  weie 
iactf|>able,  from  moral  obliquity  or  otherwise,  of  executing  the  oompact*  then- 
selves  ?  and  therefore  to  preserve  a  remnant  of  fidelity,  thev  would  deposit  tiua 
trust  with  the  general  government  ?  The  whole  history  of  the  clause  in  quettioB 
precludes  such  h3'pothesi8.  The  clear,  indubitable  construction  of  the  words  pre* 
eludes  it.  A  just  conception  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  two  governments,  be- 
fore stated,  precludes  it.  Every  just  regard  to  dignity  and  self  respect  on  the  psit 
of  the  States  forbids  it.  Every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  justice,  on  the 
part  of  the  national  functionaries  should  revolt  at  it.  '  But  the  contrary  is  the  faet, 
as  asserted,  I  would,  if  I  could  say,  implied,  by  the  tenor  of  the  ai^mont;  sod 
these  assumptions,  so  derogatory  to  the  good  faith  of  the  States,  so  repugnant  to 
the  theory  of  our  system  of  government,  so  irreconcilable  with  the  prindplea  of 
the  whole  structure,  prostrating  the  creators  at  the  feet  of  the  creature;  disroblnc 
the  States,  the  sources  of  power,  of  almost  every  characteristic  of  integrity  ana 
virtue,  and  exhibiting  the  federal  government  as  the  only  safe  depository  of  those 
attributes ;  are  not  imly  made  the  foundation  of  legal  argument,  but  they  claim  io 
be  based  upon  judicial  authorit}',  absolutely  controlling  all  official  duty,  requiring 
absolute  and  unqualified  submission  on  the  ])art  of  the  States  whose  patriotim 
and  good  faith  are  thus  impugned,  and  demanding  'a  dignified  judieiJt  wuhefdi^ 
atitm*  on  the  part  of  the  State  courts,  in  order  to  '  maintain  the  ruJe  of  judicial 
[102]  order  itiarfi  <itel»i«'  as  established  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vm,  PenntyiramuL 
16  Petfri^  Jiefk  520. 

"  Nor  are  these  assumptions  unsupported  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that 
capc,  to  which  obedience  is  invoked.  On  the  contrary,  they  include  and  form  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  decision,  as  a  few  extraiis  from  the  opinions  of  the 
jndg(*s  will  show.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  says,  'If  the  effect  of  it*  (the  clanse  ia 
question)  '  depended  in  any  degree  upon  the  construction  of  a  State,  by  Itgislation 
or  otfienrlite,  its  spirit,  if  not  its  letter,  would  be  disregarded.'  (16  Prf.  Hep.  621) 
Not  mere  waywardness  to  the  State  legislatures  is  here  imputed,  but  contempt  oif 
constitutitmal  (tbiigation  ;  imputed,  not  only  to  the  legislatares,  but  to  the  coorit 
likewiHe.  Be  the  iniputaticm  what  it  may,  the  argument  is,  that  becauM*  the  State 
f^nctionarie:*  are  unfaithful  to  their  constitutionul  duties,  therefore  the  federal 
officers  must  t^ike  upon  themselves  their  performance. 

"  Again,  page  Ct)!,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  savs,  'The  States  are  inhibited  from 
passing  any  law  or  regulation  which  shall  (discharge  a  fugitive  slave  from  his 
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He  treats  as  an  absurdity  the  doctrine  which  he  attributes  to 
Story,  Wayne,  and  McLean,  that  the  States  are  to  be  supposed 
to  have  solemnly  agreed  to  perform  a  certain  act,  and  by  the 
very  same  act  to  have  given  the  national  Govemmeiit  a  power 

master,  and  a  poeltive  duty  is  enjoined  on  them  to  deliver  him  np.'  He  goes  <tt 
to  ehotw  the  neceesity  of  the  proyision,  and  then  asks.  '  Now,  by  whom  is  this 
paramomnt  law  to  be  executed  ?  It  is  contended  that  the  power  rests  with  the 
Btatea.  The  law  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  against 
the  States  opposed  to  their  rights ;  and  yet,  by  this  argument,  the  effective  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate/  *  This  would  produce  a  stranee 
anomaly  in  legislation.  It  would  show  an  inexpericuce  and  folly  in,  the  venerable 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  from  which,  of  all  public  bodies  [108]  that  ever  aa- 
•embledy  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  exempt/ 

"  Was  it  folly  in  the  rramers  of  the  Constitution  to  '  enjoin  a  positive  duty 
upon  the  States  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive'  and  also  to  leave  them  the  adequate 
power  to  fulfil]  that  duty  ?  This  '  paramount  law '  '  ei^oins  a  positive  duty '  upon 
the  Staties,  and  yet  in  answer  to  the  question  '  bv  whom  it  is  to  be  executed?'  it  is 
•werted  that  it  would  show  inexperience  and  folly  to  leave  the  party,  upon  whan 
a  doty  is  enioined,  the  power  to  perform  it.  Would  it  not  rather  show  most  con- 
tnmmate  fouy,  to  enjoin  the  pcriormadM  of  a  positive  duty  upon  the  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprive  them  of  all  power  to  execute  it  '  by  legislation  or  other< 
wise?'    A  'positive  duty  is  enjoined'  and  yet  it  is  consummate  folly  to  leave 

*  the  effective  power  *  to  perform  that  duty  in  the  hands  of  those  upon  whom  it  is 
enjoined !  Is  it  supposabic  that  the  States  would  enjoin  upon  themselves  a  poei- 
tive  doty,  and  then  voluntarily  relinquish  all  power  to  perform  it  ?    The  learned 

*  *  I  is  doubtiess  correct  in  saying  that  a  positive  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the 
I.  Concede  this,  and  it  irresistibly  follows  that  the  power  to  perform  it  re- 
I  with  the  States.    Mr.  Justice  McLean  must  either  retract  from  his  position 

that  a  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States,  or  abandon  his  position  that  they  have  no 
power  to  execute  it  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  Both  cannot  stand.  It  is  imma- 
terial which  is  surrendered,  one  is  worthless  without  the  other,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  one  is  fatal  to  the  other.  A  '  positive  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States  to 
ddiver  up  the  fumtive,'  yet,  if  left  to  the  States  to  provide  for  its  performance,  or 
directly  perform  it,  '  by  legislation  or  otherwise,'  the  letter  [104]  or  spirit  of  the 
lijnnc^on  would  be  disregarded ;  but  take  away  all  power  to  execute  the  injunc- 
tion and  its  fulfillment  is  secured !" 

Judge  Smith  next,  on  p.  104,  quotes  eertun  passages  from  Story's  Opinion  in 
PHgg^a  case  (16  Peters,  614,  628,  624,  612,  613),  and  says,  "Here  is  the  same 
aaemnption  of  State  infidelity  which  pervades  the  reasoning  of  the  whole  case. 
The  States  will  not  execute  their  own  covenant,  and  therefore  the  federal  ^vem- 
ment  will  execute  it  for  them."  Then  citing  passages  from  Wayne's  Opinion  (1^ 
Feters,  646,  647,  648),  **  In  all  these  passages  the  necessity  of  federal  legislation 
and  conseauent  judicial  action  is  urged  upon  the  assumption  that  the  States^  will 
not,  and,  therefore,  the  federal  government  should  carry  into  effect  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution ;  imputing  infidelity  to  the  former,  and  cluming  exclusive 
lldeiitT  in  this  behalf  for  the  latter. 

"  Bat  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is 
any  direct  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  in  this  claose,  nor  that  it  is 
incidental  to  any  other  grant.  But  it  is  assumed,  first,  that  a  duty  is  required  of 
the  States  to  be  performed,  and  because  it  is  apprehended  that  the  States  wiH 
not  perform  it,  therefore  the  federal  government  may,  and  even  ought  to  perform 
It.  Once  admit  this  role  of  interpretation,  and  the  blindest  cannot  but  perceive 
that  Congress  may,  aa  occasion  shall  seem  to  suggest,  assume  the  entire  dut^  of 
local  legislation  for  the  States,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  internal  police  of  the 
States  may  be  usurped  by  the  respective  departments  of  the  general  govem- 

nt." 
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to  perform  that  act  in  their  place  and  stead,  by  allowing  it  to 
be  assumed  that  they  would  not  perform  their  agreement. 

Judge  Smith  appears  to  have  misapprehended  the  con- 
struction of  thia  provision  upon  wliich  Judges  Story  and 
Wayne  based  the  legislative  power  of  Congress.  It  has  been 
shown  {anUy  §§  764:,  762)  that  these  judges  did  not  support 
the  second  construction ;  though  there  is  much  in  the  Opinions 
delivered  by  them  which  is  consistent  with  that  view. 

In  the  same  Opinion,  on  pages  107-110,  Judge  Smith  then 
examines  the  position  taken  in  the  Opinions  delivered  bj 
Judges  Story  and  Wayne  in  Prigg's  case,  that  to  require  the 
owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  make  a  claim  for  him  before  any 
public  authority  would  be  "  a  discharge  ^ro  tanto^^  He  then, 
oil  pages  110-115,  excepts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg's  case.  From  this  portion  of 
the  Opinion  some  sentences  have  been  noted,  ante^  pp.  456, 
459.  On  pages  115-125  Judge  Smith  again  controverts  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  provision,  in  that  case,  under  which 
the  owner  is  allowed  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  as  proper^. 

lie  then,*  on  pages  125-131,  argues  that  the  United  State* 

*  3  Wise.  125.  "  It  cannot  be  noceflsary  to  refer  specifically  to  the  repeated 
adjudications  by  which,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  hAve  declarsd 
the  rules  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  viz. :  that  the  federal  g<i»vcrnineot  i# 
one  of  limited  powers ;  of  powers  delegated,  not  inherent ;  that  it  can  exerciae  no 
power  unless  expressly  jopranted  or  necessarily  implied ;  that  the  federal  sorerih 
ment  was  endowed  with  no  power  but  such  as  is  expressed  or  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  execution  of  some  express  power;  that  all  powers  not  delegated, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  or  necessarily  incident  to  some  express  power,  wfrr 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people ; — they  are  known  to  every  student  of 
the  Constitution.  (See  Martin  vs.  Hnnter*n  Lewte*,  1  Wheat.  826 ;  Storj^M  Com. 
g  1238  et  wq. ;  1  if'fyt^'A  Com.  888.  390  ;  GihboM  V9.  Offden,  Wheat.  203  :  4  Wheat, 
122 ;  5  Wheat.  1 ;  2  Dall.  386 ;  2  Wheat.  259 ;  3  WiAh.  C.  C.  Rep,  816.  824;  ami 
caeee  there  cited.)  Yet  the  rule  sought  to  be  established  by  this  decision  ia,  tkat 
reservations  and  restrictions  in  behalf  of  the  States  are  to  be  expressed,  and  not 
grants  or  relinquishments  in  behalf  of  the  federal  government;  tliat  in  the  ab- 
sence of  restriction,  positive  and  imqualiticd  right  or  power  is  to  be  inferreil;  that 
because  the  Stiites  and  the  people  thereof  have  parted  with  totne  of  the  attribote* 
of  their  proper  sovereignty,  therefore  they  have  parted  with  all  which  they  have 
not  expressly  reserved  ! 

"These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  Prigtt  r«.  Penu.  is  based. 
They  are  not  inferences  or  deductions  from  the  doctrine,  but  premises  wiihunttlie 
recognition  of  which,  not  one  step  towards  the  conclusion  can  be  taken.** 

After  alludin?  again  to  the  consequences  which  must  follow  from  admitting 
that  the  rights  of  ownership  exist  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitives  may  b» 
found  **  to  the  same  extent "  as  in  the  State  from  which  he  escaped,  Judg«  Saiilh 
proceeds,  on  p.  127 : 

"  Having  declared  the  right  of  the  slave  owner  to  the  extent  before  stated  in 
the  remarks  of  the  court  quoted,  the  court  go  on  to  say,  *  If  Indeed  the  ConstHa- 
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Supreme  Court's  construction  of  the  provision  is  a  violation  of 
rules  sanctioned  by  its  own  previous  decisions.  This  portion 
of  the  Opinion  bears  on  the  question  here  considered,  and  is 
given  in  the  note  below. 

tion  gnartntees  the  right,  and  if  it  requires  the  delivery  upon  the  claim  of  the 
owner  (as  cannot  be  well  doubted),  the  natural  Inference  certainly  is,  thai  the  na- 
tioDal  govemment  is  clothed  with  the  appropriate  functions  and  authority  to  en- 
force it.' 

"  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  the 
lic^ht.  It  gwtrantew  no  right  No  power  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
federal  government  to  enforce  or  guaranty  any  right  in  regard  to  fagitive  slaves, 
or  any  other  slaves.  The  Constitution  expresses  a  simple  inhibition  on  the  one 
hand,  sad  enjoins  a  simple  duty  on  the  other.  The  inhibition  on  the  States,  is, 
not  to  discharge  the  fugitive  by  any  State  law  or  regulation ;  the  duty  enjoined 
upon  the  State  is,  to  deliver  him  up  on  claim,  Ac.  An  inhibition  upon  the  States 
ia  not  a  grant  of  power  to  the  United  States.  A  duty  enjoined  upon  the  States, 
cannot  M  construed  into  a  grant  of  power  to  the  United  States,  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  ease  the  States  do  not.  The  States  are  inhibited  from  passing  any  law 
Impuring  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  because  the  States  are  tnus  inhibited,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  federal  government  may  do  so.  So  far  from  it,  that 
an  cxpreas  power  was  invoked  and  incorporated  in  the  instrument  enabling  Con- 
grats to  provide  for  a  unifbrin  system  of  bankruptcy.  The  dutv  of  electing  sena- 
tors is  enjoined  upon  the  State  legislatures  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  [128]  but  because  this  daty  is  enjoined  by  that  instrument,  will  it  be 
pretended  that  if  the  States  do  not  perform  it,  the  United  States  may  t  and 
thereby  assume  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  which 
mav  occur  in  that  body  ?  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  V9.  Penruylvania, 

**  The  court  say,  in  continuation  of  the  paragraph  jujtt  quoted,  in  illustration 
and  enforcement  of  their  doctrine :  '  The  fundamental  principle,  appUcable  to  all 
c— eo  of  this  sort,  would  seem  to  be,  that  where  the  end  is  required,  the  means 
are  given ;  and  when  the  duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perform  it  is  contem- 
plated to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  The 
danse  ia  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  in  that  of  any  State.'  Mr. 
Justice  McLean,  who  concurred  in  the  main  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  power 
of  legislation  was  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  wrote  a  separate  opinion 
to  strengthen  it,  says  that  a  positive  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States  to  deliver 
np  the  fogiUve,  and  the  court  say  that  because  the  clause  is  found  in  the  national 
Constitation  and  not  in  that  of  the  States,  the  federal  foBCtionaries  must  perform 
it,  and  the  State  functionaries  cannot;  still  the  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  States, 
and  when  the  duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  is  contemplated  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  fnnctionaries  to  whom  it  is  entrusted ;  nevertheless,  though  entrusted  to  the 
Stata  functionaries,  and  the  ability  to  perform  it  contemplated  to  exist  on  their 
part,  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  the  States  and  their  functionaries  have  no  au- 
thority in  the  premises.  Such  is  Pi^g  va.  Penn.,  decided  pro  forma  in  a  State 
eoart,  and  jurisdiction  assumed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  [129]  States, 
'  t0  put  these  agitating  questions  forever  to  rest.' 

" '  The  clause  is  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  and  not  in  that  of  any 
State.  It  does  not  point  out  any  State  functionaries,  or  any  State  action  to  carry 
ita  provisions  into  effect.  The  States  cannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  enforce 
them,  and  it  might  well  be  deemed  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
interpretation  to  insist  that  the  States  are  bound  to  provide  means  to  carry  into 
effect  the  duties  of  the  national  government,  no  where  delegated  or  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Constitution.' 

"  what  inference  can  be  legitimately  drawn' from  the  ftMt  that  the  clause  is 
foond  in  the  national  Ctmstitution,  in  favor  of  a  gnrant  of  power  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, it  is  difficult  to  perceive.    Many,  very  many  clauses  are  found  there 
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§  773.  It  appears  then  that  of  the  three  members  of  the  Court, 
Chief  Justice  Whiton  and  Jadge  Crawford  may  have  snpported 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  construction  of  the  provision  as  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  Judge  Smithy  denying 
the  power,  supported  the  first  constraction. 

§  774.  Booth,  having  been  discharged  on  this  occasion 
from  the  custody  in  which  he  had  been  held  under  the  wa^ 
rant  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  was  afterwards  committed,  to 

wliich  confer  no  power,  8ome  which  do,  Aome  which  restrict,  and  some  which  in- 
hibit its  exercise.  Because  it  is  found  there,  and  nowhere  else,  it  does  not  follcyv 
that  the  national  goyernment  shall  enforce  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  acknowledgfd 
rale  q(  interpretation  is,  that  it  cannot  exercise  any  power  bat  such  as  is  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  delegated,  and  that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  power  of 
execution  is  reserved  to  ue  States  or  to  the  people.  If  the  claoso  does  not  point 
out  any  State  functionaries,  or  any  State  action  to  carry  its  provisions  into  dlvct, 
neither  docs  it  point  out  any  national  functionaries,  or  any  federal  action  for  the 
same  purpose ;  hence,  according  to  the  (ale  of  interpretation,  before  stated,  if  it 
did  ikot  point  out  national  functionaries,  or  federal  action,  the  same  were  reserved 
to  the  States  and  the  people  thereof.  There  wonld  have  been  a  manifest  impro- 
priety in  attempting  [l^O]  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  State  functionaries  by 
which  this  duty  that  the  States  voluntarily  bound  themselves  to  observe,  should 
be  executed.  It  would  have  been  ns  gross  an  impeachment  of  their  intt^grity  and 
honor,  as  is  the  decision  of  the  court  in  thi6  catie.  It  would  have  been  treated  as 
the  unworthiness  of  the  suggesti(m  had  merited.  But  if  the  clause  had  contem- 
plated federal  action,  what  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  than  to  point  out 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  t(}  be  exorcised,  or  to  designate  the  federal  fnnctionariet 
who  were  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  convention  thoold 
have  contemplated  the  execution  of  this  clause  by  the  federal  government,  and 
should  have  ))rescril>ed  no  mode  of  execution,  nor  even  grant  any  power  to  pre- 
scrlbf>  one;  especially,  when  just  before  they  had  perceived  the  nccesrity  of  such 
grant  in  rej^ard  to  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  to  public  records  of  the  States, 
and  made  the  grant  accordingly. 

"  Tlie  vice  of  this  sort  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  court,  is,  that  it  begs 
the  very  question  which  it  assumes  to  prove.  It  is  assumed,  that  upon  the  na- 
tional government  is  imposed  the  duty  of  delivering  up  the  fugitive;  them, 
because  .the  duty  is  imposed,  the  means  of  performing  it  necessarily  exist 
But  the  duty  is  not  imposed  upon  tlint  government ;  and  the  members  of 
the  court  wbo  concurred  in  the  opinion  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  fiiB- 
damental  |)osition,  and  admit  that  the  duty  is  enjoined  npm  the  States.  Then, 
according  t)  the  majority  opinion, '  when-a"duty  is  enjoined,  the  ability  to  perf  »rm 
it  is  contemplated  to  exist,'  a  majority  of  tlio  juderes  will  be  found,  upon  analysis, 
holding  tliat  the  duty  and  the  power,  both  rest  with  the  States.  These  are  incon- 
Hi:4teucies  [131]  which  it  is  dithcult  to  follow  and  obey,  oven  *  to  preserve  the  mle 
of  judicial  order  ttare  drciniH*  or  '  to  maintain  a  dignified  judicial  sabordinatioir.* 

"  The  very  fact,  therefore,  tliat  the  clause  does  not  point  out  any  federal  func- 
tionaries, or  any  federal  notion  to  carry  its  i)ro visions  into  effect,  i*8  a  conclusive 
ar<]runient.  that  State  functionaries,  and  State  action,  are  the  only  constitutional 
mean.')  c>f  its  executicm ;  because  all  agencies,  powers,  and  processes  not  granted  to 
the  federal  e:overnment,  or  some  department  thereof,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  pttople.  And  for  the  court  to  astsume,  that  federal  authority  is  to  be 
presumed  in  nil  cases  when  State  functionaries  are  not  pointed  oat,  is  a  frrois 
usurpation,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  settled  rules  of  constfnction.  and  a  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  express  provi^iions  of  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  CoostitotiOB 
itself." 
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ftDBirer  the  indictment  found  against  him  in  the  Dietrict  Court, 
under  a  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Miller,  of  that  court.  On 
the  3l8t  July,  1854,  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
his  behalf  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Tlie 
writ  was  refused  by  the  court,  Judges  Whiton  and  Smithy  who 
decided  that  since  it  appeared  from  the  petition  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner  was  then  pending  before  an- 
other judicial  tribunal,  the  State  court  would  not  interfere  by 
the  writ.    Ex  parte  Sherman  M.  Booth,  3  Wise.  146. 

§  775.  On  trial  of  the  indictment  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
Booth  and  Rycraft  were  sentenced  to  punishment  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  on  petition, 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Jan.  23, 1855,  and  on 
hearing  counsel  for  the  prisoners  (the  U.  S.  Attorney  not  ap- 
jtearing)  they  were  discharged  on  the  ground  that  the  copy  of 
the  indictment  and  record  of  conviction  returned  by  the 
Sheriff  showed  that  the  District  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  conviction  was  void,  and  the  imprisonment  illegal. 
In  re  Booth  and  Rycraft,  3  Wise.  157.  In  this  decision  the  three 
members  of  the  court  concurred.  Chief  Justice  Whiton  and 
Judge  Crawford  maintained  this  decision  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
the  latter  Judge,  it  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  the  case  of  Able- 
man  V,  Booth,  held  the  act  to  be  constitutional.*  Judge  Smith 
agreed  with  the  other  judges  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  was  sufficient 
ground  for  his  being  set  at  liberty.  But  he  also  held  that  the 
nullity  of  the  conviction  by  reason  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law  of  Congress  was  sufficient  ground  for  discharging 
the  convicted  prisoner. 

§  776.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December 
term,  1858,  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin, 
in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  of  June  termf  1854,  and  Expa/rte  Booth  of 
December  term,  1854,  were  argued,  together,  on  the  part  of  the 
United. States,  no  counsel  appearing  for  the  defendants  in 
error,  and  were  together  reversed  by  that  Court.' 

'  AmU,  p.  604. 

*  Ableman  «.  Booth  was  carried  up  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  with  the 
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Chief  Justice  Taney,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  the  court, 
Ableman  v.  Booth,  and  United  States  v.  Booth  (21  Howard, 
606),  discusses  exclusively  the  question  raised  in  the  Beeond  of 
these  cases,  of  the  authority  of  a  State  court  to  examine  tht 
lawfulness  of  custody  under  the  decree  of  a  United  States  ju- 
dicial tribunal.  He  does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  questioii 
raised  in  Ableman  v.  Bootli,  of  the  authority  of  a  State  coort 
in  reference  to  imprisonments  under  color  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  not  by  the  autliority  of  a  United  State* 
court.  The  Opinion  appears  to  deny  State  jurisdiction  equallj 
in  cither  case.* 

usual  return  of  the  clerk  and  a  certificate  of  the  State  court  It  was  rabniitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  by  the  defendant,  on  "  the  reaaonin^^  ii 
the  argument  and  opinions  in  the  printed  pamphlet  therewith  aenf  21  How.  509. 
To  the  writ  of  error  issued  in  the  second  case,  United  States  v.  Booth,  retamabfe 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  the  clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  CoorC 
made  no  return,  having  been  directed  by  the  State  court  to  make  none,  and  to 
'*  enter  no  order  upon  the  journal  and  records  of  the  court  concerning  the  sainc." 
But  after  service  on  the  same  clork  of  an  order  to  make  the  return,  and  proceed- 
ings had  before  the  U.  S.  Sui)reme  Court  (I-.  S.  t*.  Booth,  18  Howard,  476,  and  SI 
Howard,  612),  the  cop}'  of  the  record  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  wasreccivod 
and  entered  on  tlie  docket,  "  to  have  the  same  effect  and  legal  operation  as  if  re- 
turned by  the  clerk  with  the  writ  of  error.** 

'  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  Vol.,  pp.  494,  495,  that  the  State  coarta  have 
generally  claimed  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  every  detention  of 
persons  under  color  of  tlie  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  there  added  that  it  is  generally  understood  tliat  every  detention  shown 
to  be  under  process,  order,  or  judgment  of  a  U.  S.  court,  is  bv  the  State  cooft 
deemed  lawful ;  even  though  that  court  may  l>e  of  opinion  that  tne  U.  S.  coort  had 
erred  in  its  action.  The  remedy  against  such  error  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  re- 
visory action  of  the  U.  S.  judiciary.  The  doctrine  generally  received  is,  therefore, 
that  the  ^tate  courts  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  custody  under  color  of  author- 
ity of  the  United  >tat«s.  when  not  shown  to  be  under  authority  of  some  Ui^tod 
States  court  Some  judges  of  United  States  courts  have  denied  the  right  of  the 
State  judiciary  even  when  thus  limited.  (See  Judge  Nelson's  charge,  onf^.  I.  496l) 
It  appears  to  be  denied  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  by  their  decision  in  AbUmau 
v.  Booth,  since  the  court  does  not  rest  its  decision  of  that  case  on  the  constitii- 
tionality  of  the  law  of  1 850. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  Wisconjcin  in  JEr 
parte  Booth  and  Hycrafl,  seems  to  be  new.  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  says.  21  Howard,  51S, 
that  in  this  case  "  the  State  court  has  gone  a  step  further "  than  in  Ableman  ». 
Booth,  "  and  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings  and  judg- 
ment of  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  up<m  a  summary  and  coll^oral 
proceeding,  by  habea*  eorpuA,  has  set  aside  and  annulled  its  judgment  and  dia- 
charge<l  a  prisoner  who  had  luien  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  District  Court 
And  it  further  appears  tlmt  the  State  court  have  not  only  claimed  and  exerdsed 
this  juristliet ion,  but  have  also  determined  that  their  decision  is  final  and  eoodn- 
sivc  upon  all  tlie  courts  of  the  United  Stat-es,  and  ordered  their  clerk  to  disregard 
and  refuse  obedience  to  the  writ  of  error  issued  by  Uiis  court  pnrsaaot  to  the  Act 
of  (Congress  of  1780,  to  bring  here  for  examination  and  revision  the  judgment  of 
the  stat<>  court.  These  pro|)ositions  are  new  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Unitad 
States  OS  well  as  of  the  states ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State  courto  oTor  the 
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The  judgment  of  the  State  court  in  Ableman  v.  Booth  ap- 
pean  to  be  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  ground 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
€f  the  law  of  1850.  But  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Opinion  (21 
How.  626),  Judge  Taney  says : — "  But  although  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  these  questions,  yet,  as  they  have  been 
decided  by  the  State  court  and  are  before  us  on  the  record, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  bo  misunderstood,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Court,  the  Act  of  Congress  com- 
monly called  the  fugitive  Slave  Law,  is,  in  all  its  provisions, 
fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."* 

^777.  In  Expcurte  Bushnell  Kn^  Ex  parte  Langston,  9  Ohio, 
76-826,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  was  sus- 
tained by  Swan,  Chief  Justice,  with  Judges  Peck  and  Scott ; 
Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  dissenting.  Judge  Swan,  ib. 
185,  states : — "  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  tlie  seventh 
section  of  the  fugitive  law,  under  which  these  relators  were 
0entenced,  is  a  nullity,  for  want  of  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  law  whatever  relating  to  fugitives  from 
labor."  In  his  Opinion  he  maintains  the  power  to  be  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  cases'  in  the 

eonrtB  of  the  United  States  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  now  for  the  first  time  asserted  and  acted  upon  in  the  Supreme 
Ocmrtof  amate." 

An  examination  of  these  questions  of  concurrent  and  conflicting  jurisdiction 
does  not  come  within  the  proposed  limits  of  this  work.  The  law  on  the  writ  of 
Ubeaa  corpus  in  these  cases  has  been  set  forth  with  great  completeness  by  Mr. 
RoIUn  C.  Eiurd,  of  Ohio,  in  his  recent  work  on  Personal  Liberty  and  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Conpus,  164-207.  The  question  raised  by  the  case  of  United  States  y, 
*Booth,  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  it  does  not  directly  depend  upon,  the  ques- 
tion considered  in  the  eleventh  chapter — the  true  theory  of  the  location  of  sover- 
lign  powers  held  by  the  States  and  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  states,  as  is  il- 
lustrated by  Judge  Smith's  reasoning  in  3  Wise.  190,  which  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
treme of  olie  of  the  theories  referred  to  in  Vol  I.  p.  408,  note,  and  which  was 
formerly  adrocated  principally  by  the  Southern  State  s-Rights  school 
-  '  I  am  informed  by  A.  L.  (jollins,  Esq.,  of  the  Wisconsin  bar,  that  on  the  remitti- 
tur of  this  case  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  the  U.  S.  Dist  Attv.  moved  that  it  be  received  and  filed.  The  mo- 
tion was  argued  before  Judges  Cole  and  Dixon.  Judge  Cole  adhered  to  the  position 
taiken  by  the  court  on  the  former  occasion  (ante,  p.  621,  note  2).  Judge  Dixon  held 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  remittitur  should  be  received  and  filed.  On  this  division  the  motion  failed. 
A  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  Judge 
Dixon,  about  February,  1 860. 

*  In  this  Opinion  Judge  Swan  elaborately  maintains  the  doctrine  that  the  ded- 
eloiis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
iorerefgn  power  between  the  States  and  the  national  Oovemment  bind  the  Btate 
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national  and  State  courts,  and  on  general  acquiescence  in  the 
law  of  1793,  particularly  in  reference  to  fugitives  from  justice 
(9  Ohio,  186-191, 197, 198.)  His  argument,  therefore,  throws 
no  light  on  the  question  of  construction  here  considered,  nor 
in  relying  on  Prigg's  case  does  Judge  Swan  indicate  what  con- 
struction of  the  provision  he  would  find  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  except  by  saying,  on  ib.  186:— 
^^  That  court  have  held  unanimously,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  secured  by  express  provision 
the  right  to  the  reclamation  of  escaped  slaves,  the  obligation 
to  protect  and  enforce  that  constitutional  right  devolves  upon 
the  general  government."  This  statement  of  the  doctrine^docs 
not  indicate  whether  the  right  is,  in  the  first  instance,  correlt- 
tive  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  which  the  national 

courts  in  cases  subsequently  occurring ;  that  there  it  no  altematire  between  this 
doctrine  and  a  forcible  coHision  between  the  State  courts  and  the  national  author- 
ities. (See  particularly  9  Ohio,  195.)  This  doctrine  should  be  distin^ished  frooi 
that  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  in  the  ctuem  which  offtMoUw 
are  be/ore  it  for  admdication  which  is  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  (Vol 
L  pp.  42S-432).  The  doctrine  there  intended  is  that,  where  the  question  is  oifthe 
possession  of  soT-ereig:n  power,  the  judiciary  cannot  determine  it  for  future  caMs; 
the  national  executive  and  legislative  departments  in  their  action  and  the  nrctal 
States  in  all  their  departments  must  still  interpret  the  Constitution  according  to 
their  convictions — sunjeet  always  to  the  power  which  the  national  judicianr  haa 
over  the  question  when  it  arises  in  the  application  of  law  between  individiial  per- 
sons. This  seems  to  be  Judge  Sutliffs  doctrine  in  this  case.  (9  Ohio^  818.)  Th» 
contrarj'  doctrine  destroys  the  independent  action  of  the  three  f  anctiona  of  power* 
in  the  one  case,  and,  in  tne  other,  renders  State  power  a  thing  by  pennisaion  aad 
State  sovereignty  a  name.  It  is  morally  certidn  that  a  series  of  decisions,  witkodt 
flaw  of  jurisdiction,  supported  by  opinions  consistent  with  themselvea  and  with 
other  expositions  of  the  same  tribunal  and  recognized  by  a  majority  of  State  afr 
thorities,  will  work  the  practical  settlement  of  any  such  question.  But  any  num- 
ber of  coses  should  not  determine,  if  the  majority  rest  on  some  one  or  two  ded- 
sions.  and  if  thene  were  exceptionable  in  iuris^iction  or  derived  '*  throngh  tl|t 
medium  of  reasonings  lame,  halting,  contradictory,  and  of  far-fetched  impliratinai^ 
derived  from  unwarranted  assmiiptions  and  false  history."  (Brinkernofl^  i;  ' 
Ohio.  227. )  Judges  Swan  and  Peck  also  seem  to  think  that  if  a  State  eoart  eoa- 
eludes  agiiiust  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  CoDf^eas,  it  must  repudiate  tka 
autliority  of  the  Supremo  Court  to  determine  the  rights  of  thepartiea  in  the  par 
ticular  cjLse.  This  was  apparently  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Wiaoonain  oonii  la 
Booth's  case,  in  refusing  to  certify  their  record.  This  is  the  other  extreme.  The 
true  doctrine  is,  I  think,  that  the  State  court  must  acknowledge  the  appellate  jfr 
rimlii'tion  o'  the  United  States  judiciary  and  submit  to  it8Judpnent,«i»  the  partis 
ular  caAe.  It  is  not  for  the  State  judiciary  to  force  the  ^t«te  GoTemmeat  or  the 
pec»])l(*  of  the  State  to  resist  tlie  assumption  of  power  by  the  national  GoTeramciiL 
The  riiclit  of  doing  this  resta,  if  anywhere,  with  the  legislature  or  with  "  the  peo» 
pie "  of  the  Stiito  in  Convention.  The  supposable  instancei  of  practical  uurpa- 
tion  do  not  invalidate  the  doctrine.  There  are  difficnlties  practically  attendii^  oa 
any  solution  of  such  a  question. 
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Oovernm^it  is  to  enforce  by  acting  in  their  stead  (the  second 
eonstruction),  or  a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
national  Government,  of  whicli  duty  Congress  merely  indicates 
fhe  performance  (the  third  construction),  or  a  right  correlative 
to  obligations  of  the  fugitive  and  all  third  parties,  arising  under 
private  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  (the  fourth  construc- 
tion).' 

No  Opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Scott  on  this  case. 
JTadge  Peck,  in  his  Opinion,  reviews  the  cases  at  length,  and 
relies  altogether  on  them  as  controlling  authority.  He  even 
expresses  a  doubt  whether,  if  the  question  were  then  newly 
raised,  the  court  could  recognize  the  power  in  Congress.'  His 
observations  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  construction. 

§  778.  Judge  Brinkerhoff,  dissenting,  said,  ib.  223 :— "  These 
relators  ought  to  be  discharged,  because  they  have  been  in- 
dicted and  convicted  upon  a  subject-matter  in  reference  to 

^  lodge  Swan  then  enoinerfttes  the  grounds  taken  against  the  power  of  Con. 
wnm :  amoDg  these  one  whioh  does  not  commonly  appear  in  the  reports.  Others, 
m  uy%,  insist  "that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  secures  freedom 
of  nucioas  belief  makes  the  provision  in  relation  to  the  reclamation  of  slayes 
nbormnate  to  it,  and,  by  implication,  of  no  obligation  upon  those  who  believe 
Jwrery  a  tin."  No  such  objection  appears  in  the  argument  for  the  relators  in 
tUa  oue  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  the  State's  Atty.  General 

'  9  Ohio,  211.  "If  the  question  were  now  ren  iniegra,  and  we,  unaided  by  the 
khtiiMi  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  uninformed  as  to  the  previous  decis- 
kiB%  MD^-oontinued  use,  and  contemporaneous  exposition,  were  now  called  upon, 
iirthe  first  time,  to  determine  the  precise  effect  of  that  provision  and  the  power  of 
Om^gtms  over  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that,  giving  a  strict  construction  to  the 
fhnrtitntlnn  and  the  powers  conferred  bv  it,  we  mieht  hold  that  Congress  had  no 
Mlboritv  to  legislate  as  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  service.  But  when 
Wilaok/'  ike.  Bat  on  p.  201,  Judge  Peck  says  that,  '*  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
'Hktory  of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Constitution,'  etc.,  by  Curtis,  and 
fkm  ■qtpfement  to  Elliott's  Debates,  will  satisfy  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Ultacy,  Ac,  that  this  provision  "  was  deemed  by  many  of  the  members,  and 
%0M  th«y  represented,  oif  great,  if  not  of  vital  importance,  and  contributed  largely 
to  ite  adoptioa  by  some  of  the  Southern  States.  He  will  also  be  satisfied  that,  if 
Mj  kj^sbtion  was  required,  in  order  to  carry  the  provisions  of  that  clause  into 
iSet^  ihitfnmen  of  that  instrument  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  interests  in- 
inAwtdf  (he  cUfficoHies  before  that  time  encountered,  and  those  which  might  rea- 
mmMj  b*  anticipated  in  the  future,  have  de8i<|^ed  or  intended  to  commit  such 

legislation  to  the  States.    Interpreting  thb  clause  in  the  light  of  the 

ntertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  clause  had  a 


circumstances,  he  could  entertain  i 
.  et  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  all  necessary 
in  regard  to  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  by  them  supposed  to  be, 
(o.tiie  national  and  not  the  State  legislatures."    This  is  a  very  perfect 

of  tiiat  method  of  expounding  the  Constitution,  which  was  denounced  by 

fiddwin,  in  a  passage  cited  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  p.  ix.    It  if  a  mt 
to  the  supplementary  canon  which  Judge  Ptory  introduced  in  Trigg's 
(cit<«,p.4«l). 
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whicli  Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitad 
States,  no  legislative  power  whatever.  As  to  the  correctnen 
of  this  proposition,  there  does  not  rest  in  m  j  mind  the  shadow 
or  glimmer  of  a  doubt.*  The  federal  government  is  one  of 
Hmi ted  powers,"  &c.  Then,  reciting  the  provision,  ^^Thisii 
the  only  clause  of  the  Constitution  from  which  any  body  pre- 
tends to  derive,  or  in  which  any  body  pretends  to  find  a  grant  of 
power  to  Congress,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  rendition  of 
fugitives  from  labor.  I  can  find  in  it  no  such  grant.  The  firsl 
part  of  it  simply  prohibits  State  legislation  hostile  to  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitives  from  labor.  Such  fugitive  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged 'in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation'  of  the 
State  into  which  he  shall  escape.  '  But  shall  be  delivered  up.' 
By  whom  ?  By  Congress  ?  By  the  federal  authorities  f  Then 
a/i'e  no  such  words  ;  and  no  such  idea  is  hinted  at.  This  is 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  this  article."  Then  reciting  Art.  4,  sec.  1,  and  the  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  proof  and  e£RBCt  of 
acts,  &c..  Judge  BrinkerhofiT  says,  ''  When  tliey  intended  a 
grant  of  power  to  Congress,  and  not  a  mere  contract  stipula- 
tion by  an  injunction  of  duty  upon  the  States,  they  say  ^o^and 
leave  us  no  room  for  cavil  on  the  subject."  Then  citing  the 
first  two  provisions  of  the  second  section,  on  privileges,  &c.,  of 
citizens,  and  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice,  he  says,  "That 
these  clauses  are  mere  articles  of  compact  between  the  States, 
dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the  States  alone  for  their  fulfill- 
ment, I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute.    They  do  not  confer  upon 

*  Admitting  thnt  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  the  law,  tiie  qnestion  waa  alin 
presented,  IIavc  the  State  courts  power  in  any  case  to  set  at  liberty  pcraoDa  la 
castody  under  judgment  of  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  ?  The  decision  of  the  Ohio  eovt 
may  have  been  proper,  on  the  zround  that  they  have  no  such  power,  and  tliat  the 
only  reme<1y  was  in  an  appeal  from  the  District  Court  to  the  Circuit  Courts  aad 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  But  the  judc^s  did  not  so  view  their  pothSos. 
Judge  Sutliff  (p.  229)  says,  "  We  all  agree  that  if  the  Act  of  Conffress,  under  vhteh 
the  relators  have  been  convicted,  is  unconstitutional,  their  imprisonment  ia  llUgal, 
and  they  ought  to  be  dischar^."  The  same  doctrine  was  held  tii  re  Booth  aad 
Rycraft.  See  particularly  Ch.  J.  Whiton*s  note,  3  Wise  176,  177.  In  thU  Jodga 
Crawford  concurred.  In  the  earlier  part  of  thia  work  (Vol.  1,  p.  498-495)  It  WM 
argued  tliat  State  courts  may  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  castody  by  admiBia- 
trative  or  ministerial  officers  under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  U.  A.  Bot  It  wM 
not  intended  to  affirm  that  they  would  not  bo  bound  to  recoffnice  the  cmto^y  IT 
under  the  judgment  of  a  court  nolding  the  judicial  power  of  tne  U.  S ,  en 
in  the  ju(l^ent  of  the  State  court  tiie  subject-matter  if  not  witbia  the  , 
power  of  Uie  U.  S. 
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Congrees  any  power  whatsoever  to  enforce?  tlieir  observance.'* 
The  judge  then  argues  the  want  of  power  from  the  express  grant 
of  power,  in  respect  to  proof  of  acts,  &c.,  in  the  first  section. 
He  urges  that  these  provisions  are  substitutes  for  similar  clauses 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  "  contained  nothing  hut 
articles  of  compact,"  and  in  the  "  articles  of  compact "  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  "  I  conclude,"  he  says  (ib.  226),  "  therefore, 
that  the  States  are  bound,  in  fulfillment  of  their  plighted  faith, 
and  through  the  naedium  of  their  laws,"  &c.  "  But  the  fed- 
eral government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  its  in- 
terference is  sheer  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted,  but 
reaorved."  Judge  Brinkerhoff  is  therefore  a  supporter  of  the 
fimt  construction  of  the  provision. 

§  779.  Judge  Sutliff  discusses  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Ck>ngre88,  in  an  Opinion  occupying  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  the  report,  aflSrming  the  power  to  be  with  the  States  exclu-^ 
aively,  according  to  the  first  construction.  The  introductory 
part  of  his  argument  (ib.  231-237)  accords  with  that  of  Judge 
Brinkerhoff.  The  part  of  Judge  Sutliff's  Opinion  must  be 
noted'  wherein  he  states  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  received 

'  9  Ohio,  248.  "  In  the  absence  of  any  special  provision  authorizing  Congress 
to  legislate,  it  is  claimed  that  Congress  has  become  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late by  virtue  of  three  distinct  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  provision  in 
Art.  4,  it  is  said,  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  States  respectively  to  surrender  the  fuei- 
tire ;  and  sec.  2  of  Art.  S,  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  arising  under  tne 
Coofltltation  and  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  the  concluding  clause  of  sec.  S,  Art.  1,  au- 
tlioirizefl  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  laws  for  carrying  the  judicial  power  into 
execution.  And  under  these  three  provisions,  it  has  been  su^ested  that  Congreea 
may  have  derived  power  to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives.  The  argu- 
meal  may  be  simply  stated  thus:  Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  last  clause  of 
sec  %,  Art.  1,  to  pass  proper  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  judiciary,  and  for  the 
ezecotion  of  its  judicial  powers.  The  rendition  of  a  fugitive  is  provided  for  under 
the  Conatttution.  Therefore,  power  of  the  judiciary  should  extend  to  that  provi- 
mod;  and  therefore  Congress  may  legislate  to  carry  into  execution,  in  that  regard, 
the  Jii^cial  power.  Now  unless  the  premises  of  this  fair  statement  of  the  argu- 
(  be  true,  and  unless  the  minor  proposition  of  the  premises  be  included  in  uie 


iDMor,  the  reasoning  is  fallacious  and  the  conclusion  ialse.  But  the  minor  propo- 
rtion is  not  included  in  the  major,  and  therefore  the  premises  are  not  true.  The 
jnittcial  power  is  ohly  extended  to  aU  ccaef  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
ol^lhe  United  States,  <fcc.,  wMle  the  provision  *  that  no  person  held,'  <fec.,  is  not  a  cam. 
It  is  a  compact  or  stipidAtion,  it  is  a  duty ;  but  it  is  not  even  a  stipulation  or  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  feaeral  government,  but  upon  the  States  merely.  It  cannot, 
then,  with  propriety,  be  affirmed  that  Congress  has  any  more  power  for  the  per- 
Corauuice  of  the  duty  of  delivering  up  fugitives,  than  for  the  performance  of  any 
otiier  doty  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution.  For  while  Congress  ha»^e 
ftn  to  pass  or  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  mto  ezecation 
\  powers  of  the  judiciary,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  powers  of  the  judl- 


W^ 
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theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress.  From  the  analysis  of  the 
cases  herein  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  actually  is  no  au- 
thority supporting  such  a  theory.  Tlie  judge's  mistake  is  t 
new  illustration  of  the  obscuration  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
Opinions  in  Prigg's  case.  The  case  supposed  by  Judge  Stoiy 
to  be  within  the  judicial  power  was  a  case  in  which  the  Gk)T- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  not  a  StcUe,  was  party  defendant 
This  part  of  Judge  SutUflfs  argument  is  also  important,  as  it 
may  bear  on  that  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  which 
arises  from  the  fourth  construction.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Opinion  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  position  that  the 
question  presented  is  res  adjudiccda^  including  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  arguments  judicially  affirmed  in  Prigg's  case  (ib. 
263-275).  On  the  supposition  that  views  of  ''polity  "  or  polit- 
ical expediency  may  have  influenced  the  court  in  that  case, 
Judge  Sutliff  maintains,  in  a  historical  exposition  (ib.  277, 278), 
that  the  '^  political  propositions  "  assumed  by  the  court  are  in 
conflict  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of  sovereign 
power  between  the  States  and  the  national  Government.  He 
concludes  that  while  '^  the  number  of  legal  opinions  "  may  be 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  "  the  weight 
of  authority,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  Congress 
has  not  the  power  to  legislate,  but  that  it  is  with  the  States. 

ciary  only  extend  to  '  cases  under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,'  Ac,  and  that  no  laws  cm 
be  passed  by  Congress  except  within  the  limits  of  its  delegated  powers.  It  there- 
fore follows' that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  fiefderal  goTcrnment,  as  to  etuea  arislBg 
under  tlic  lawd  of  the  U.  S.,  is  only  ooextensiye  with  the  UgiMlaiive  power  of  tht 
federal  government,  and  therefore  extends  no  further  in  regard  to  cases  ariaiBg 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  than  the  delegated  powers  of  Congress  to  leglabtc. 
Therefore,  if  no  power  is  delegated  to  Confess,  independent  of  the  judiciary  duse. 
to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  judiciary 
is  only  coextensive  with  the  power  of  Congress  in  that  regard,  it  is  certaia  tluA 
Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  grant  of  power  to  make  laws  to  darry  the  ja£- 
dal  power  into  execution,  to  pass  Jaws  betfond  the  extent  of  the  jndidal  powers : 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  extend  to  anv  legislation  by  Congress  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives,  Congress  having  no  power  to  legislato  on  thai 
subject.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Constitution  ever  txmtemplated  a  dels- 
gation  of  power  by  the  States  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  d 
duiien  dewj^vtd  unan  the  8tate»  under  the  Constitutiotf.  Kor  can  it  with  anT  ves- 
son  be  pretended  that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  as  to  any  dmtv  oi  the  mUs 
without  conceding  a  like  pK>wer  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of  oif  Arftsa  cf  Um 
States  under  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  reepset 
ing  the  duty  of  the  States  to  surrender  fogitives,  it  has  the  power  to  enforoe  ^ 
di2y  of  eacn  State,  whether  slave  or  free,  to  extend  all  the  priyUeges  nad  !■■■- 


nities  of  citizens  to  the  citizens  of  eyery  other  State,  whether  negrSee,  BrahMMi^ 
quadroons,  or  others,  as  weU  as  whites.    And  it  might  with  eqnsf  propriety  *  Acl 
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§  730.  In  United  States  v.  Buck,  in  the  U.  S.  Dist.  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  1860,  8  Am.  Law 
Eeg.  540,  the  defendant  had  obstructed  the  Marshal  holding  a 
fugitive  slave  in  his  custody  under  a  certificate  under  the  law 
of  1850.  Judge  Cadwalader  commenced  his  charge  by  say- 
ing:— "  The  government  of  the  United  States  exists  through  a 
delegation  of  specifically  defined  powers,  which  the  several 
States  have  yielded  upon  certain  conditions.  The  rightful  con- 
tinuance of  the  government  is  dependent  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  these  conditions."  After  mentioning  the  de- 
livery of  fugitives  from  justice  and  labor  as  among  these  con- 
ditions, he  observes: — ''In  legislating  for  the  fulfillment  of 
these  two  constitutional  conditions.  Congress  has  never  as- 
sumed the  power  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of  the  custody  of  a 
fugitive  of  cither  kind.  The  Constitution  would  not  have 
sanctioned  any  such  arbitrary  legislation."  The  judge  does 
not  otherwise  explain  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Congress,  which 
power  he  fully  sustains. 

In  the  same  charge,  ib.  543,  Judge  Cadwalader  affirms : — 
"The  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  bound  to  proceed  under 
either  of  these  laws.  He  may  follow  the  slave  into  the  State 
into  which  he  has  escaped,  and  may  without  any  legal  process 
arrest  him  there;  and  may,  without  any  judicial  certificate,  or 
other  legal  attestation  of  the  right  of  removal,  carry  him  back 
to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  All  this  may  be  done 
lawfully.  But  if  the  owner  does  not,  under  one  act  or  the 
other,  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  right  of  removal,  he  becomes 
liable  as  a  trespasser,  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  removal, 
unless  he  can  prove  the  escape  and  that  the  fugitive  owed  him 
service  or  labor  in  the  State  from  which  he  fled." 

In  attributing  this  operation  to  the  provision,  independently 
of  any  legislation,  the  judge  supports  the  fourth  construc- 
tion/ 

*  In  mftny  other  cases  maintaining  the  law  of  1S50,  the  power  of  Con^ss  has 
been  necessarily  affirmed,  without  any  pHrticular  examination  of  the  basis  of  the 

Kwer.    The  following  are  the  principal  authorities: — Henry  Long's  case,  before 
dson,  J.,  U.  8.  DistC'.,  9  Legal  Obs.  73, 8.  C,  3  Am.  Law  Journal,  294.  The  opinions 
in  Sims*  case,  IV.  Month.  L.  R.,  charges  by  Nelson,  J.,  U.  S.  Cir.  C. ;  1  Blatchford's 
R.  685;  2  ib.  659;  U.  S.  v.  Reed,  ib.  437, 469.     Trial  of  Scott,  U.  8.  Dist.  C,  be- 
fore Spragae,  J.,  IV.  Month.  L.  R.  159.    Case  of  John  Davis  before  Conckling,  J., 
VOL.  n. — 84 
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§  781.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impression  that  the 
doctrine  implied  in  asserting  the  power  of  Congress  is,  that  a 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  Oovemnunt^ 
as  distinguished  from  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  and 
that  Congress,  legislating  to  carry  into  effect  that  power,  is 
eitlier  enforcing  the  duties  of  the  States  or  maintaining  rights 
correlative  to  those  duties. 

But  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  later  than  Prigg's  caw, 
in  which  this  view  may  have  been  sustained,  the  courts  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  Story  and  the  majority  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  sustaining  this  construction,  and  they  appear  to  have 
relied  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case  as  they  understood  it. 

If,  then,  Story's  real  doctrine  in  that  case  has  been  correctly 
distinguished  in  the  preceding  pages  and  has  been  misappre- 
hended in  these  later  cases,  the  supposed  bulk  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  this  construction  is  for  the  greater  part  imaginary. 

On  tlie  otlier  hand,  if  that  adaptation  of  the  third  construc- 
tion under  which  Congress  legislates  to  carry  into  effect  a 
power  of  the  judiciary  department,  in  cases  between  the  claim- 
ant and  the  national  Government,  was  that  which  was  adopted 
by  Judge  Story  and  a  majority  of  the  court,  it  has  not  been 
supported  by  the  later  cases,  and  stands  not  only  alone,  but  in 
antagonism  to  the  received  theory;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  majority  of  Judge  Story's  associates,  or  even  any 
one  other  member  of  the  court,  agreed  with  him  in  this  con- 
struction. 

Judge  Iloniblower,  in  the  New  Jersey  case,  Judge  Smitli, 
in  the  Wisconsin  cases,  and  Judges  Brinkcrhoff  and  Sntliff,  in 
the  Ohio  case,  appear  to  have  supported  the  first  construction. 
This  is  the  view  generally  taken  by  those  who  deny  entirely 
tlic  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Chancellor 
Walworth  has  been  often  (quoted  as  sustaining  the  same  doc- 

r.  S.  DiBt.  (\ ;  ib.  301 ;  U.  S.  v.  Ilaiiway,  U.  S.  Cir.  C,  before  Grier.  J.,  S  Wal- 
laoo,  Jr.,  1*^0.  The  proceedings  in  Jerry's  case,  at  Sjracuiie,  N.  Y. ;  Henrr  r. 
Lowell,  1»>  Barlwur,  269;  Fisher'a  case,  before  Kane,  J.,  U.  S.  DIst  C,  IV. 
Month.  L.  ]l.  :{04;  Kx  jntrte  Jenkins,  2  Wallace.  Jr.,  521 ;  Van  Metro  «.  MitcbeU, 
an<l  Oliver  v.  Weaklov,  ib.  311,  324;  Van  Orden's  case,  VI.  Montli.  L.  R.  «W; 
Anthony  Bnrus*  case,  before  (>>iniui4sioner  Lorini;,  VIL  Month.  L.  R.  181 ;  Es 
parte  Robinson,  0  McLean,  865. 
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trine,  though  his  opinion  really  agrees  best  with  the  fourth 
conBtructi(Hi/ 

§782.  The  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts,  under  the  law  of  1850,  has  always  been 
justified  on  the  admission  that  they  could  not  be  invested  with 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  The  opinions  of  gen- 
tlemen holding  this  office  cannot  therefore  be  cited  as  judicial 
authority,  though  their  intrinsic  merits  may  entitle  them  to 
high  consideration  among  other  juristical  arguments.* 

§  788.  The  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  holding  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  may  be  thought  to  have 
an  authority  superior  to  that  of  private  jurists.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  before  signing  the  bill  of  1850,  had  re- 
quested of  Mr.  Crittenden,  Atty.-Gen.,  his  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  and  particularly 
whether  the  last  clause  was  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  this  opinion,  dated 
Sept.  18j  1850,  Mr.  Crittenden  rests  the  power  of  Congress  on 
the  decision  in  Prigg's  case.' 

§  784.  The  writers  more  particularly  known  as  commen- 
tators on  the  Constitution  have  not  given  any  remarkable  at- 
tention to  these  provisions.* 

■  A  yiew  very  nearly  coinciding  with  Chancellor  Walworth's  may  be  found  in 
A  $kort  reading  on  a  short  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  VII. 
Monthly  Law  Rep.  816  (October,  1854).  The  anonymous  contributor  supports 
the  fosrth  construction  of  the  provision,  making  it  applicable  by  the  judiciary  and 
nmintaining  the  doctrine  of  seizure.    He  denies  any  power  in  Congress  to  Icgis- 


*  In  Sims'  case,  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis  based  the  power  of  Congress  on  that 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction  which  was  Judge  Story's  in  Prigg's  case, 
aocording.to  which  the  claim  is  against  the  national  Government,  and  thereby  a 
case  arises  within  the  judicial  power.  IV.  Month.  L.  R.  6.  The  report  will  be 
given  hereinafter  among  the  authorities  on  the  question,  whether  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  has,  by  the  Act  of  185U,  been  conferred  on  the  Com- 
wiiarioners.  Mr.  Loring's  decision,  in  Burns'  case,  will  also  be  noted  in  that  con- 
nection; it  has  no  bearing  on  this  question  of  construction. 

*  i  Opinion  of  Atty.-Gen.  254.  His  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  that  case  is 
as  follows: — "It  is  well  known,  and  admitted  historically  and  judicially,  that  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  was  made  fur  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  States  the  complete  ownership  in  their  slaves  as  property  in  any 
and  every  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union  into  which  they  might  e8tape(16 
Peters,  6^9).  It  devolved  on  the  general  government  as  a  solemn  duty  to  make 
that  security  effectual  *  *  Thus  the  whole  power,  and  with  it  the  whole  duty 
of  carrying  into  effect  this  important  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  with  Con- 
gress. 

*  N.  Y.  Legal  Obs.  IX.  10 :— "  This  section  [the  second  of  the  fourth  Art.]  has 
received  only  sparing  attention  from  writers  on  the  Consdtation.    It.  seems  to 
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§  785.  In  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay '  bore 
a  principal  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  CompromiBe 
Measures  of  1850,  though  the  fugitive-slave  law  was  not 
framed  by  liim,  nor  did  he  vote  on  it.  His  observations  on 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  provision  are  hardly  reconcila- 

have  been  carefully  avoided  by  all  publicists  whose  works  we  hare  ooosnlted. 
Keat,  Story,  and  others,  it  would  seem,  when  comuieutiiig  on  the  Constitntloii, 
mif^ht  have  given  the  questio  vexata  of  the  United  States  ^oyernment  an  exami- 
nation commensurate  with  its  importance.  These  great  luminaries  td  the  law 
owed  it  to  the  American  people.    This  they  have  not  done.*' 

*  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1 860,  submitted  in  the  Senate  his  "  Com- 
promise Resolutions,"  of  which  the  7th  was,  *'  That  more  effectual  provision  OQglii 
to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  res- 
titution and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may 
escape  into  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  this  Union ;"  and  in  a  speech  on  these 
resolutions,  Feb.  5  and  6,  1850,  said: — "  On  that  subject,  I  go  with  him  who  goes 
farthest  in  the  interpretation  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution.  In  my  hnmble 
opinion,  it  is  a  requirement  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states,  which  is  not 
limited  in  its  operation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  extends  to  every 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  I  go  one  step  farther :  it  extends  to  every  man  in  the 
Union,  and  devolves  upcm  them  all  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  a  fb- 
gitive  from  labor  who  takes  refuge  in  or  escapes  into  one  of  the  free  States.  And. 
Sir,  I  think  I  can  maintain  all  this  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Constitution :  it 
provides,  (fee.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitntion  ia  not 
among  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress,  for.  if  it  had  been  the  eaae,  it 
might  have  been  urged  that  Congress  alone  could  legislate  to  carry  it  into  eflect; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  general  powers,  or  one  of  the  general  rights  secured  by  this 
constitutional  instrument,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  all  who  are  bound  by  the  CoA- 
stitution  of  the  United  Stites.  Now,  Sir,  the  officers  of  the  general  GoverDment 
arc  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  AD 
State  officers  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  and  all  men  who  love  their  country,  and  are  obe- 
dient to  its  laws,  are  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  whether  they 
are  fundamental  or  derivative.  I  do  not  say  that  a  private  individual  is  boond  to 
make  the  tour  of  his  State  in  order  to  assist  an  owner  of  a  slaye  to  recover  hb 
property ;  but  I  do  say,  if  he  is  present  when  the  owner  of  a  slave  is  ab«>ut  to  aa- 
sert  his  rights  and  endeavor  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property,  every  man 
present,  whether  he  be  an  officer  of  the  general  or  the  State  Government,  or  a  pri- 
vate individual,  is  bound  to  assist,  if  men  are  bound  at  all  to  aasiat  in  the  exa- 
cution  of  the  lawn  of  their  country." 

Then,  after  a  reference  to  the  provision  for  fugitives  from  justice.  Mr  Clay 
said: — "  It  imposes  an  obligation  upon  all  the  States,  free  or  slaveholdinir ;  it  la- 
p<>se:9  an  obligation  upon  all  officers  of  the  government,  State  or  Federal ;  and  I 
will  ad  J,  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  imder  particular  circnmstancet, 
to  assist  in  the  surrender  and  recovery  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  his  master.** 

The  Act  of  1850  was  framed  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virg:inia.  Mr.  Clay,  it  Is  Mid, 
thou'^ht  the  law  objectionable  in  shape ;  but  in  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  on  the 
violations  of  the  law,  Feb.  21  and  24,  1851.  2  Speeches  of  II.  Clay,  608.  mistaiiiiaf 
it.  said,  ib.,  p.  020: — "Hut.  what  is  this  Constitution?  It  makes  agownunent 
It  ia  an  aq:j:reiriite  of  powers  vested  in  the  government — some  of  them  enumerated, 
oth(*r»,  from  th(>  imperfection  of  human  nature  and  human  language,  are  not  spe- 
(;itie(l,  but  are  inf'ideiits  t-o  powers  granted."  Then,  quoting  the  concluding  cisois 
of  the  ei^^hth  section  of  the  1st  Art. : — "  I  hold  that  when  it  is  said  a  thing  shall 
be  done,  and  when  a  government  is  created  to  put  this  Constitution  into  operatloa, 
and  no  other  functionary  or  no  other  government  by  the  United  States  is  i  ' 
to,  the  dnty  of  enforcing  the  particular  power,  the  duty  of  carrying  Into  c' 
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ble  with  any  view  that  has  been  judicially  propounded;  but 
they  are  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  his  eminent 
position,  but  because,  in  all  probability,  they  correspond  with 
ideas  popularly  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

§  Y86.  If,  among  countless  opinions  of  private  persons, 
which  have  been  published  since  1850,  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  one  may  be  selected  for  acknowledged 
juristical  authority,  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
judicial  determination  of  this  question.  But  his  individual 
opinion  appears  clearly  to  have  been  that  of  Judges  Horn- 
blower  and  Smith,  and  adverse  to  the  attribution  of  legislative 
power  to  Congress.* 

§  787.  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  appeared  the  opinion  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Esq., 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

qMcific  proyision,  appertains  to  the  general  Goyemment,  to  the  government  cre- 
sted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  declares  that  a 
dave  shaU  be  delivered  up.  It  says  not  how  or  by  whom,  whether  by  the  State 
or  by  the  general  Government,  or  by  any  oflficer ;  but  it  grant^  authority  to  Con- 
sreas  to  paaa  aU  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted 
by  the  Constitution."  In  continuing  his  argument,  Mr.  Clay  said,  ib.  621 : — 
**  There  is  a  large  class  of  powers  in  the  original  Constitution  and  in  the  twelve 
labeeqaent  amendments  which  declare  that  certain  things  shall  be,  but  specify  no 
particular  authority  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into  eflfect." 

*  In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  March  7,  1850,  Works  V.  855,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
— "  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  legisla- 
tiiree  of  the  States  or  to  the  states  themselves.  It  says  that  those  persons  es- 
ei^ing  from  other  States  '  shall  be  delivered  up,'  and  I  confess  I  have  always 
been  ^  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  States  themselves.  When 
it  is  said  that  a  person  escaping  into  another  State,  and  coming,  therefore,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  shall  be  delivered  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the 
clause  is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  shall  cause  him  to 
be  deUvered  up.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  always  entertained  that  opinion, 
and  I  entertain  it  now.  But  when  tlie  subject,  some  years  ago,  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the 
power  to  cause  fugitives  from  service  to  be  delivered  up,  was  a  power  to  be  exer- 
cised under  the  authority  of  this  government.  I  do  not  know,  on  the  whole,  that 
it  may  not  have  been  a  fortunate  decision.  My  habit  is  to  respect  the  result  of 
judic£al  deliberations  and  the  solemnity  of  judicial  decisions.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  business  of  seeing  that  these  fugitives  are  delivered  up,  resides  in  the  power 
of  Congress  and  our  national  judicature,'*  <fec. 

It  appears  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Webster's  individual  judgment  approved 
was  also  that  held  by  some  who  held  the  extreme  opposite  doctrine  on  States' 
righta.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  speech  last  noted,  remarked  that  "  the  learned  Senator 
[Mr.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina]  contended  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  fugitive-slave  law."  And  noticed, 
"  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  times,  that  there  are  certain  coinci- 
dences between  extremes,  in  this  body  and  in  the  country:"  speaking  of  Mr. 
Rhett,  and  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  as  coinciding  on  this  question. 
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as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Marshal,  dated  Nov.  9,  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850.  Judge 
Curtis  did  not,  in  this,  consider  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  An  extract  from  the 
opinion  will  hereafter  be  given,"  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  his  view,  the  claim  is  made  on  the  national  Government, 
which  may  respond  thereto,  at  its  pleasure,  and  in  any  manner 
it  may  judge  proper ;  that  there  is  no  "case"  within  the  judi- 
cial power,  unless  Congress  should  choose  to  place  it  within  the 
action  of  that  power.  In  this.  Judge  Curtis'  view  agrees  best 
with  the  third  construction,  though  he  apparently  differs  from 
Judge  Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  by  not  recognizing,  as  a  basis  of 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  the  "case"  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  so  falling  within  the  judicial  power. 

^  See  post,  Ch.  XXIX.,  where  the  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  Comodi- 
Bioners  being  invested  with  judicial  power,  are  considered* 


CnAPTEK  XXVII. 

DOMESTIC  UfTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  QUESTION  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THESE 
TWO  PBOVI8ION8  EXAMINED.  DOCTRINE  OF  SEIZURE  AND  RE-. 
MOVAL  EXAMINED.  APPLICABILITY  OF  THESE  PROVISIONS  BY 
THE  JUDICIAL  POWER.  TRUE  BASIS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
POWER  OF  CONGRESS. 

§  788.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  opinions  cited  in  the 
last  chapter  were  referred  to  as  aiitliorities  on  the  construction  of 
these  provisions,*  but  their  value  in- this  respect  cannot  be  es- 
timated without  deciding  at  the  same  time  upon  their  value 
in  determining  the  question  of  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. Hence,  although  according  to  the  method  herein  pro- 
posed that  inquiry  does  not  properly  arise  until  the  construc- 
tion of  these  clauses  has  been  settled,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  these  opinions  with  reference  to  their  harmony  with 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 

The  legislative  power  of  Congress  is  defined  in  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution.  This  section 
contains  various  specific  grants  of  this  power,  or  grants  of 
legislative  power  in  reference  to  various  objects  particularly 
specified.  The  grant  which  is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  section  is  equally  a  specific  one,  as  contrasted  with  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  legislative  power,  but  it  is  given  in  reference  to 
a  class  of  objects  specified  in  more  general  terms.  The  grant 
is  of  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and 
all  others  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  oflScer  thereof. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  this  last  clause  are 
denominated  by  Judge  Story,  in  the  twenty -fourth  chapter  of  his 

>  Ante,  §  727. 
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Commentaries,  "  the  incidental  powers."  As  he  has  obserred, 
they  arc  in  fact,  by  force  of  this  clause,  expre^B^  and  not  tm- 
pli^d  powers.  He  says,  in  sec.  1254,  "  If  it  [this  clause]  does 
not  in  fact  (as  seems  to  be  the  true  construction)  give  any  new 
powers,  it  aflSrras  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  makei 
an  express  power  which  would  otherwise  be  merely  an  implnd 
power."  *  And  in  sec.  1243  Story  says,  "The  plain  import  of 
the  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall  Iiave  all  the  incidental  and 
*  instrumental  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion all  the  express  powers.  It  neither  enlarges  any  powers 
specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant  of  any  new  power  to 
Congress ;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaration  for  the  removal  of  all 
uncertainty  that  the  means  of  carrying  into  execution  those 
otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
a  particular  power  [referring  to  power  in  Congress  to  legislate], 
the  first  question  is,  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in  the 
Constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it  be  not 
expressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be  whether  it  is  properly  an 
incident  to  an  express  power  and  necessary  to  its  execution.  If 
it  be,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by  Congress.  If  not,  Congress 
cannot  exercise  it." ' 

None  of  the  powers  of  legislation  which,  in  the  above-re- 
cited section  of  the  first  Article  are  particularly  specified,  and 
which,  in  the  last  clause  of  that  section  are  spoken  of  as  "  the 
foregoing  powers,"  have  ever  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
clauses  of  the  fourth  Article  now  under  consideration.  Nor 
has  it  ever  been  claimed  that  a  power  to  legislate  resi)octing 
the  objects  of  these  clauses  is  "  necessary  and  proper  "  for  car- 
rying into  execution  any  of  these  "  foregoing  powers."  The 
power,  if  it  exists,  must  therefore  be  one  of  those  which  Story 
calls  ''  incidental  powers  "  of  Congress,  and  be  included  in  the 
power  specified  in  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  "  to  make  all 

'  This  power  has  Bomctiines  been  named  *'  tho  discretionary  power  of  Con- 
fess;"  Bee  1  Culhoun's  W.  253,  and  the  definition  of  implied  powers  ou  the  niiM 
pajr«. 

'  This  Btatement  of  the  doctrine  is  original  with  Mr.  Madiflmn  in  a  rc|X>rt  in 
the  Vir];;inia  Assembly,  Jan.  20,  1800,  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
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law8  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  [the 
foregoing  powers  and]  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

§  789.  Some  of  the  opinions  already  cited  may  seem  to  as- 
sert a  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  without 
distinguishing  whether  the  power  is  attributed  by  implication, 
to  Congress,  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  without  reference  to 
carrying  into  execution  a  power  vested  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment or  in  a  department  or  officer  thereof,  or  whether  a  power 
is  attributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Government,  or  to  a 
department,  or  to  an  officer  of  some  department,  for  carrying 
which  into  execution  legislative  power  has  been  expressly 
given  to  Congress.* 

But,  as  Story  shows  in  the  Commentaries  above  cited, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  implied  power,  in  Congress^  to 
legislate.  All  its  powers  are  expressly  given,  and  are  either 
special  or  incidental.  The  opinions  supporting  the  legislation 
of  Congress  must  be  taken  to  regard  it  as  the  execution  either 
of  a  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  unit, 
or  of  a  power  in  some  department  or  officer  thereof. 

§  790.  The  opinion  supporting  the  legislation  of  Congress 
as  carrying  into  execution  a  power  belonging  to  a  department 
of  the  Government,  or  to  an  officer  thereof,  is  that  of  Judge 
Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  if  hereinbefore  correctly  understood, 
and  of  such  judges  as  may  have  relied  on  that  opinion,  under- 
standing it  in  the  same  manner. 

According  to  that  opinion.  Congress  legislates  to  carry  into 
effect  a  power,  vested  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  national 
Government,  over  cases  at  law  or  controversies  between  a  de- 
manding Governor  of  a  State  or  a  claimant  owner,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  national  Government  on  the  other,*  as  opposing 

"  Compare  arO/t,  pp.  449,  Nelson,  Ch.  J. ;  483,  Taney,  Ch.  J. ;  484,  Thompson,  J. ; 
4S5,  601,  McLean,  J.,  and  Marvin,  J.;  496.  Read,  J. 

*  If.  in  affirming  the  mas^ter's  riglit  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave.  Judge  Story 
did  not  absolutely  affirm  that  under  this  provision  he  must  be  regarded  as  chat- 
tel, and  not  as  legal  person,  the  prevailing  idea  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  fugitive  from  labor  was  to  be  considered  only  as  the  filled  of  the  owner's 
right.     (Id  Peters,  618.)      Upon  this  idea  there  was  more  consistency,  and 
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parties;  and  the  inquiry  occurs  first  of  all— can  a  claim 
against  the  national  Government  be,  under  the  Constitution 
alone,  the  subject-matter  of  a  case  at  law  or  equity,  or  of  a 
controversy  within  the  judicial  power  ?  * 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that,  if  Congress  will  provide  for  the 
settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any  claims  or  demands  againit 
the  United  States,  they  may  entrust  the  adjudication  of  Buch 
claims  to  the  judiciary,  and  by  consenting  that  the  United 
States  shall  become  a  party  before  the  national  judicial  tribu* 
nals,  originate  cases  at  law  or  equity,  and  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  But  it  does  not  appear 
how,  anterior  to  such  legislation,  the  United  States,  or  tlie  na- 
tional Government  as  its  representative,  can  be  a  party  in 

even  a  sort  of  necessity,  in  regarding  the  claim  aa  one  to  be  made  agaiut 
either  the  State  in  which  the  escaped  slave  should  be  found  or  the  national  Gor- 
ernment,  and  the  delivery  as  an  act  resulting  from  the  duty  of  that  State  or  of 
that  Governir.ont,  corrclatiTo  to  the  owner's  riffht  The  slave  being  regarded  at 
the  object,  only,  of  action,  and  never  as  the  subject  of  rights,  the  claim  would 
necessarily  be' against  some  third  party  as  the  legal  peraon  reftiaing  to  fulfill  tbt 
obligation  correlative  to  the  owner  s  right  in  respect  to  that  object.  Such  a  per- 
son mip^ht,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  State  wherein  the  slave  u  found  or  in  tte 
Government  of  the  United  States.   Story  says,  16  Peters,  616 : — "  It  ia  plain,  T 


that  where  a  churn  is  made  by  the  owner  out  of  possession  for  the  delivery  of  the 
slave,  it  mii<it  be  made,  if  at  all,  against  some  other  person,  and  inasmuch  aa  tht 
right  is  a  right  of  property  capable  of  being  recognized  and  asserted  by  proceed- 
ings bi^fore  a  court  of  justice  between  parties,"  Ac,  Ac  (And  compare  Coulter, 
J.,  in  Kauffman  v.  Oliver,  anU,  p.  496.)  It  will  hereinafter  be  argued  tliat  aa  no 
natural  person  can,  in  view  of  this  provision,  be  considered  as  a  chattel,  t^ 
fugitive  from  labor  cannot  be  considered  simply  as  the  object  of  the  rights 
of  others,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  State  from  wluch  he  may  have 
fled,  and  that  his  stattu  or  condition  is  determined  always  by  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  he  is  found,  subject  to  the  effect  of  this  provision,  which  Tiew» 
him  as  a  person  sustaining  a  legal  relation  towards  another  person  in  whidi  be 
moes  service  or  labor,  and  therefore  designates  him  as  a  legal  person  wfa^iee  obli- 
gation is  to  be  established  on  claim.  Being  so  regarded,  the  claim  of  the  person 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  under  the  provision,  may  be  Uka 
the  claim  of  a  lord  against  his  vassal,  or,  of  a  master  against  his  servant :  which, 
when  denied,  is  denied  by  the  bondman  himself,  while  courts,  whether  State  ot 
national,  holding  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  wherein  they  may  both  be  foond. 
may  apply  the  ))rovi8ion  as  private  law,  t.  <>.,  national  municipal  law,  having  a  Ilm- 
iteci  personal  extent,  and  international  eflfect.  and  those  courta  will  then  make  the  de- 
livery provided  for,  when  the  claim  is  established  in  the  name  of  thr  latr,  i.  r..  the 
constitutional  provision  in  this  case,  without  reference  to  the  Stat«  in  which  the 
fuiCitive  may  be  found,  or  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  aa  parties  in 
intereHt. 

*  Not  every  ouratum  arising  under  the  Constitution  is  a  case  or  a  ctmtrot^n 
within  the  judicial  power.  See  Marshall's  ailment  in  Robbina,  or  Na<^*B  cane*; 
Abridged  Debates,  Vol.  2,  p.  462,  and  poai  in  Ch.  XXVIII. ;  also  Jmlge  SutliiTt 
arurunient  on  tluH  ground  against  the  doctrine  that  a  case  arises  under  this  pro> 
vision  as  law  acting  on  the  States,  9  Ohio,  244,  and  ante,  p.  527. 
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any  case  or  controversy  simply. as  founded  on  tlieir  own 
sovereign  promise  or  guaranty  it*  the  Constitution.* 

K  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
national  Government,  and  it  is  said  that  the  latter  is  bound 
under  the  Constitution,  as  a  law  proceeding  from  a  sovereign 
author,  and  that  this  law  creates  a  relation  between  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  demanding  Executive  of  a  State  or  the  claimant 
owner,  the  same  argument  still  applies  against  attributing  to  the 
national  judiciary  power  to  apply  that  law  as  in  a  case  between 
the  parties  to  that  relation.  The  Government  as  an  integer,  ex- 
isting in  three  departments,  clothed  with  distinct  functions,  is 
the  subject  of  the  law.  The  judicial  and  executive  functions 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  two  departments  against  the  inte- 
gral whole,  unless  the  consent  to  appear  and  submit  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  judiciary  and  executive  has  been  given  by  the  legis- 
lative function.* 

If,  then,  before  Congress  has  legislated,  there  is  no  case  or 
controversy  to  which  the  national  Government  or  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  to  which  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  already 
extend,  Congress  cannot  legislate  to  carry  into  effect  any 
power  of  such  judiciary  in  such  cases  or  controversies ;  for 
there  is  not  as  yet  any  such  power. 

§  791.  It  has  not  been  pretended  by  any  who  support  the 
I^slation  of  Congress,  as  carrying  into  execution  a  power 
vested  in  the  integral  Gavemment,  that  the  power  to  be  exe- 
cuted has  been  vested  in  that  Government  by  any  express 
grant  in  the  written  Constitution.  The  jurists  who  have  main- 
tained the  existence  of  such  power,  have  relied  solely  on  their 
individual  conceptions  of  the  unexpressed  purposes  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution.  The  supposed  power  rests  on  im- 
plication, or  is  confessedly  an  implied  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment.* 

The  majority  of  the  opinions  supporting  the  legislation  of 
Congress  on  this  ground  imply  the  existence  of  the  power  in 

"  Story's  Comm.,  §g  1675-1678.  1  Curtis'  Comm.,  chapters  4  and  6.  Dev- 
crenx's  Reports  of  Cafles  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  Appendix,  p.  6.  Compare  IredeU, 
J.,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georjcia,  2  Dallas,  487,  438,  and  Wilson.  J.,  ibid.  459,  460. 

•  Cnrtis'  Comm.,  §  56.  Jay,  Ch.  J. ;  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  419,  478. 

■  Compare  Story,  J.,  in  16  Peters,  618,  619 ;  anie,  p.  470. 
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the  Government  from  a  prt  Obvious  implication  of  a  duty  in  such 
Government ;  not  a  duty  coHitrelative  to  a  right  in  a  legal  re- 
lation, on  which  cases  within  th^e  judicial  power  may  arise,  but 
a  political  duty,  above  the  ordiiiiii|[7  administration  of  justice, 
and  like  other  political  duties  of  states  towards  private  pe^ 
sons  or  other  states.  Whether  Story's  opinion  may  or  may 
not  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Prigg's  case,  and  that 
doctrine  which  is  generally  reaffirmed  in  the  opinions  which 
follow  that  case  as  leading  authority. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  duty  ;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  its  political  duty  or  its  legal  duty,  it  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  any  duty  is  imposed  on  the  national 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  fulfill  it  is  given 
by  necessary  implication.* 

There  is  not  the  slightest  argument  offered  in  favor  of  the 
idea  that  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor 
is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  national  Government  as  a  whole, 
or  that  the  claim  for  the  one  or  the  demand  for  the  other  is  to 
be  made  against  the  national  Government  as  a  whole,  and  the 
implication  of  such  a  power  is  at  variance  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  Constitution,  which  invests  the  functions  of  sover- 
eign power  separately.  So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  public 
law  in  the  sense  of  a  rule,  it  acts  on  certain  public  persons  who 
may  hold  either  the  legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial 
functions,  for  the  exercise  of  those  sovereign  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  or  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  from  whom  the  Constitution  derives  its  authority.  To 
the  Government,  as  a  whole,  nothing  is  granted  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  no  rights  or  duties  are  attributed  to  it  in  that  instru- 
ment. It  is  the  United  States  only  as  a  pre-existing  political 
person  that  promises  or  guarantees,  and  wherever  they  do 
this  in  the  Constitution,  they  make  law  for  natural  persons. 


*  But  thon  tlie  power  to  legislate  in  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  sucli  dutj 
wouUl  not  bo  distinguiHhablo  from  the  general  power  over  whatever  claims  may 
be  made  against  the  United  States  or  the  national  Goyernraent.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  presuppose  a  power  in  the  judiciary  department  which  shaU  thereby  be 
carried  into  effect.  Compare  Jud^  Sprague's  remarks  on  Judge  Story's  state- 
ment  of  the  basis  of  legislation  in  rriggs  case,  ante,  p.  468,  note. 
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kting  rights  and  duties  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  execu- 
when  the  law  is  judicially  administered.* 
\  792.  The  only  other  implication  of  a  power  in  the  integral 
onal  Government  is  thj^t  founded  upon  the  idea  that  these 
dsions  are  a  law,  in  the  strict  sense,  acting  on  the  States  as 
ubjects ;  though  whether  any  court  has  actually  supported 
theory  may  be  doubted. 

[f,  indeed,  any  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  is  to  be  con- 
ed as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on  the  States  as  its 
ects  (the  second  construction),  there  must  doubtless  be 
e  person,  distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  who  may  have 
lority  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  But  admitting  that  any 
Be  has  this  character,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that  the 
onal  Government  is  this  person. 

rhe  power  which,  under  this  construction,  is  attributed  to 
national  Government,  cannot  even  be  classed  with  those 
ch  Story,  in  sec.  1256  of  his  Commentaries,  calls  "result- 
power,  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  national 
^emment."  For  among  all  the  offices  or  duties  assigned  to 
;  Government  by  the  Constitution,  there  are  none  which 
jrally,  or  in  the  aggregate,  require  the  possession  of  power 
jct  on  the  States,  or  to  act  instead  of  the  States  in  fulfilling, 
tiin  their  several  domains,  the  duties  they  may  owe  to  the 
3r  States  or  to  private  persons.* 

So  far  as  any  argument  has  been  presented,  in  any  of  the 
lions  cited,*  the  power  to  act  on  the  States,  or  to  act  for  the 
tes,  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  under  this  construction  of 

The  only  place  where  the  "  Government  of  the  United  States'"  is  mentioned  is 
16  clause  giving  Congress  this  general  grant  of  powers,  and  in  the  clause  pre- 
Eig — giving  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  "  over  such  district  as  may 
easion  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
te  Government  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  much,  indeed,  said  by  Judges  Shaw  and  Marvin,  by  McLean  in  Me- 
rry's case,  and  in  Prigg's  case,  and  even  by  Story  in  Prigg^s  case,  like  the 
lort  of  such  a  resulting  power.     It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  if  a  power 

be  Implied  in  the  national  Government  from  the  coercive  character  of  the 
rision,  that  coei'cive  character  should  be  shown  from  something  else  than  the 
iumed  existence  of  a  power  in  that  Government  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
'  In  my  own  place  I  am  ready  to  say,  with  Judge  SutUff,  9  Ohio,  276 : — "  At- 
khe  most  careful  examination,  I  am  convinced,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
#  the  case  of  Prigg,  <&c.,  is  not  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law.  On  no  princi- 
of  rational  construction  recognized  by  common  law  or  sound  reasoning,  or  by 

rales  of  judicial  decision,  is  it  thereby  shown  that  Congress  has  any  power, 
er  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  service.'' 
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the  Government  from  a  previous  implication  of  a  duty  in  such 
Government ;  not  a  duty  cokfcrelative  to  a  right  in  a  legal  re- 
lation, on  which  cases  within  thfee  judicial  power  may  arise,  bnt 
a  political  duty,  above  the  ordinan^y  administration  of  justice, 
and  like  other  political  duties  of  states  towards  private  pe^ 
sons  or  other  states.  Whether  Story's  opinion  may  or  may 
not  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Prigg's  case,  and  that 
doctrine  which  is  generally  reaffirmed  in  the  opinions  which 
follow  that  case  as  leading  authority. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  duty ;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  its  political  duty  or  its  legal  duty,  it  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  any  duty  is  imposed  on  the  national 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  fulfill  it  is  given 
by  necessary  implication.* 

There  is  not  the  slightest  argument  ofixired  in  favor  of  the 
idea  that  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor 
is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  national  Government  as  a  whole, 
or  that  the  claim  for  the  one  or  the  demand  for  the  other  is  to 
be  made  against  the  national  Government  as  a  whole,  and  the 
implication  of  such  a  power  is  at  variance  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  Constitution,  which  invests  the  functions  of  sover- 
eign power  separately.     So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  public 
law  in  the  sense  of  a  rule,  it  acts  on  certain  public  persons  who 
may  hold  either  the  legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial 
functions,  for  the  exercise  of  tliose  sovereign  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  or  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  from  whom  the  Constitution  derives  its  authority.    To 
the  Government,  as  a  whole,  nothing  is  granted  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  no  rights  or  duties  are  attributed  to  it  in  that  instm- 
ment.     It  is  the  United  States  only  as  a  pre-existing  political 
person  that  promises  or  guarantees,  and  wherever  they  do 
this  in  the  Constitution,  they  make  law  for  natural  persona, 


*  But  then  tlio  power  to  lesrirtlato  in  reference  to  the  fulfiUment  of  such  dutj 
wonlil  not  he  distinj^ishahle  from  the  general  power  over  whatever  claims  may 
be  ina<le  ni^ainst  the  l>nite<i  States  or  the  national  Government.  It  is  not  neces- 
aary  to  presuppose  a  power  in  the  judiciary  department  which  ahaU  thereby  b« 
carried  into  effect.  Compare  Jud^je  Sprague's  remarks  on  Jud^e  Story**  eUte- 
meut  of  the  bujid  of  legislation  in  Prigij^s  cose,  antCt  p.  468,  note. 
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creating  rights  and  duties  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  execu- 
tive when  the  law  is  judicially  administered.* 

§  792.  The  only  other  implication  of  a  power  in  the  integral 
national  Government  is  thj^t  founded  upon  the  idea  that  these 
provisions  are  a  law,  in  the  strict  sense,  acting  on  the  States  as 
its  jBubjects ;  though  whether  any  court  has  actually  supported 
this  theory  may  be  doubted. 

If,  indeed,  any  clause  in  the  fourth  Article  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on  the  States  as  its 
subjects  (the  second  construction),  there  must  doubtless  be 
some  person,  distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  who  may  have 
authority  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  But  admitting  that  any 
clause  has  this  character,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that  the 
national  Government  is  this  person. 

The  power  which,  under  this  construction,  is  attributed  to 
the  national  Government,  cannot  even  be  classed  with  those 
which  Story,  in  sec.  1256  of  his  Commentaries,  calls  "  result- 
ing power,  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  national 
Government."  For  among  all  the  offices  or  duties  assigned  to 
that  Government  by  the  Constitution,  there  are  none  which 
severally,  or  in  the  aggregate,  require  the  possession  of  power 
to  act  on  the  States,  or  to  act  instead  of  the  States  in  fulfilling, 
within  their  several  domains,  the  duties  they  may  owe  to  the 
other  States  or  to  private  persons." 

So  far  as  any  argument  has  been  presented,  in  any  of  the 
opinions  cited,*  the  power  to  act  on  the  States,  or  to  act  for  the 
States,  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  under  this  construction  of 

*  The  only  place  where  the  "  Goyernment  of  the  United  States'"  is  mentioned  is 
in  the  clause  giving  Congress  this  general  grant  of  powers,  and  in  the  clause  pre- 
ceding— giying  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  **  over  such  district  as  may 
by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States/' 

*  There  is  much,  indeed,  said  by  Judges  Shaw  and  Marvin,  by  McLean  in  Mc- 
Qnerry's  case,  and  in  Prigg^s  case,  and  even  by  Story  in  Frigg's  case,  like  the 
■apport  of  such  a  resulting  power.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  if  a  power 
may  be  implied  in  the  national  Government  from  the  coercive  character  of  the 
provision,  that  coei'cive  character  should  be  shown  from  something  else  than  the 
presumed  existence  of  a  power  in  that  Government  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

*  In  my  own  place  I  am  ready  to  say,  with  Judge  Sutliff,  9  Ohio,  276 : — "  Af- 
ter the  most  careful  examination,  I  am  convinced,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  case  of  Prigg,  <&c.,  is  not  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law.  On  no  princi- 
I^e  of  rational  construction  recognized  by  common  law  or  sound  reasoning,  or  by 
any  roles  of  judicial  decision,  is  it  thereby  shown  that  Congress  has  any  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  firom  service." 
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these  clauses,  might  as  well  be  attributed  directlj  to  the  nt- 
tional  legislature,  or  to  the  executive.  It  will  probably  beid- 
mitted  by  all,  that  if  these  clauses  are  a  law  in  the  strict  Bense 
acting  ou  the  States  as  its  subjects,  which  must  be  enforced  bf 
some  person  distinct  from  those  States,  the  national  Ooven- 
ment  is  the  person  who  may  with  the  most  propriety  assume 
the  office,  since  every  power  which  the  constituent  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the  rule,  are  known  to 
have  delegated,  they  have  delegated  to  some  department  or 
officer  of  this  Government.  But  still  any  determination  of  the 
person  who  is  to  enforce  this  supposed  law,  is  made  by  arbi- 
trary opinion  only,  and  cannot  be  discussed  or  examined  u 
matter  of  law. 

§  793.  The  true  character  of  these  provisions,  as  public  or 
private  law,  must  be  determinable  by  some  juridical  standard. 

According  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  four  constroc- 
tions  hereinbefore  described,  these  two  provisions  operate 
on  the  States  as  the  subjects  of  the  rules  contained  in  them. 
According  to  the  first,  the  obligation  imposed  is  like  that  under 
a  treaty  between  independent  nations.  According  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  ia  like  that  created  by  law  in  the  strict  sense. 

But,  according  to  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  given  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  work,  it  is  not  in 
any  part,  more  than  another,  a  treaty  or  compact  between  the 
States  as  independent  nationalities.  It  is,  throughout,  a  law 
for  the  States  only  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  late; 
that  is,  as  it  describes  a  condition  of  things,  and  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  "  resei-ved  "  powers  of  the  States.  So  far  as  it  is 
law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  either  pablii' 
law  in  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  function- 
aries who,  together,  constitute  the  national  Government  estab- 
lished by  it,  or  private  law  determining  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  individuals.  Tlie  Constitution  does  not  create 
relations  in  which  the  States  are,  in  any  legal  sense,  the  sub- 
jects of  rights  or  obligations,  and  they  cannot  be  the  subjects 
of  the  rules  contained  in  these  provisions  ;*  though,  as  evidence 

>  Sutliff,  J.,  9  Ohio,  816,  bcc  ante,  g§  869,  896.    In  §  869,  on  p.  428  of  Vol  Lof 
this  work,  the  pubUc  law  contained  in  the  Constitation  wa8»  Inadvertently,  dcacribcd 
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of  the  fact,  they  determine  the  extent  of  the  "reserved" 
powers  of  the  States. 

§  794.  Any  one  clause  of  the  Constitution  must  be  eon- 
•tnied  with  the  presumption  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
nature,  scope,  and  design  of  the  instrument,  as  apparent  on  a 
broad  and  general  view.*  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  work 
it  was  held  that  the  Constitution  is  both  a  declaration  of  the 
distribution,  between  the  national  Government  and  the  several 
States,  of  the  sum  of  powers  belonging  to  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  acting  on  all  private  persons 
within  the  United  States ;  for  the  execution  of  which  law  a 
Gh>vemment  is  at  the  same  time  established.  As  correlative 
to  this  doctrine,  it  is  also  held  that  (whether  the  Constitution 
was  made  by  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  States  entering  into  a  federal  union)  the  legal  character  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  in  any  one  part  more  than  in  another 
that  of  a  compact  or  treaty  between  independent  states,  cre- 
ating duties  which  may  be  fulfilled  by  their  separate  and  sub- 
sequent action. 

This  general  character  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  law  acting 
on  private  persons,  and  of  the  Government  established  by  it, 
88  intended  to  apply  that  law  in  determining  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons,  is  undisputed. 

M  containing  "  provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  the  several  States  or  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are,  in  their  political  capacity,  the  subjects  of 
riffhts  or  obligrations.'*  Tliis  is  speaking  more  in  accordance  with  the  common 
imraaeology  tFian  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the  residue  of  the  work.  The 
States  are  known  in  the  Constitution  only  as  political  persons  holding  certain  of 
the  powers  of  sovereign  states  or  nations,  not  as  subjects  of  law  proceeding  from 
•Cher  powers  of  sovereignty .  Hence,  the  relations  which  they  sustain  can  never 
be  ordinary  legal  relations.  It  is  true  they  may  be  parties  m  cases  within  the 
jn^dal  power  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  appear  as  claiming  rights  or 
denying  obligations.  But  the  relations  in  which  these  riglits  and  obligations 
exist  do  not,  properly  speaking,  arise  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
"With  the  exception  of  questions  of  boundary  between  States,  the  rights  litigated  by 
the  States  seem  only  to  arise  from  their  own  several  laws.  And  the  question  is 
determined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  only  so  far  as  it  is  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  State  powers.  In  some  of  the  earlier  coses,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
eleventh  amendment,  there  may  bo  intimations  of  a  contrary  doctrine ;  e.  g.,  in 
CSiiaholm  i*.  Georgia,  2  Dallas,  464,  Wilson,  J.,  said : — "  For  they  seem  to  Wiink 
that  the  present  Constitution  operates  only  on  individual  citizens,  and  not  on 
Stetea.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  altogether  unfounded."  The  the- 
ory which  Judge  Sutliff,  in  8  Ohio,  243,  stated,  as  the  received  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  respect  to  fugitives,  is  at  viriance  with  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment    See  ante,  p.  468,  note  2. 

'  See  among  Story's  mloa  for  construction,  Comm.  §  406. 
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Even  if  a  clause  precisely  similar  to  one  of  these  proviaioM 
of  the  fourth  Article  is  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration/ and  if  it  could,  under  that  system,  have  been  made 
operative  on  private  persons  only  by  the  action  of  the  sevenl 
States,  yet  these  clauses  in  the  Constitution  cannot  be  hdd 
to  have  the  same  character,  unless  the  plain  interpretation  of 
the  words  should  indicate  such  a  character.  For  it  is  mat? 
ter  of  history  that  while  the  Confederation  was  in  the  natare 
of  a  federative  league,  and  by  many  of  the  articles  private  pe^ 
sons  were  not  affected  except  by  the  co-operation  of  the  several 
action  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  was  conceived  of  as  being 
in  this  respect  the  contrary  of  the  earlier  system. 

This  reasoning  should  exclude  the  first  and  second  of  the 
four  constructions,  or,  if  it  leaves  room  for  either,  it  is  for  the 
first  only  ;  since,  unquestionably,  some  of  the  acts  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  according  to  the  plan  of  Government 
devised  by  the  Constitution,,  are  in  the  nature  of  duties  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  But  no  power  to  enforce  these  duties, 
or  to  supply  a  want  of  action  by  the  States  in  fulfilling  these 
duties,  has  ever  been  pretended,  if  not  expressly  given  by  the 
Constitution.* 

The  idea  of  a  law  acting  on  the  States,  and  to  be  made 
coercive  or  carried  into  effect  without  their  action,  by  some 
other  authority,  appears  never  to  have  been  advanced  by  any 
of  the  fraincrs  of  the  Constitution,*  nor  to  have  been  discovered 

*  See  the  article  quoted  anUf  p.  884. 

*  For  example,  to  send  Senators  to  the  national  Congress.  €k>mpare  Snutli,  Ji, 
3  Wise.  128,  ante,  p.  619. 

*  The  brief  minutes  of  the  debate  in  the  ConTention,  i^Ten  by  MadlMii,  on  tUt 
provision,  have  been  referred  to  on  either  side  to  support  di&rent  concloiioiii. 
The  subject  appears  first  in  the  debate,  Aug.  28,  1787,  on  the  original  proriiioa 
for  extradition  of  criminals : — 

"  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  require  '  fugitive  slaves  and  aerranti 
to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals.^ 

"  Mr.  Wilson.  Tlds  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the  State  to  do  it  at  tl» 
public  expense. 

**  Mr.  Shennan  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  veiaing  and  •omsiulcriBg 
a  slave  or  servant  than  a  horse. 

"  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition  in  order  that  tome  paiiicnlar  proTiika 
might  be  made  apart  from  this  article." 

On  the  2Uth  August,  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  an  article  sabstantially  fikl 
Uie  adopted  provision.    Madison  Papers,  p.  1447. 

All  that  iH  to  be  gathered  fr(fkn  Uiia  is  that,  when  the  thing  was  firai  propond^ 
Wilson  looked  at  it  as  devolving  a  duty  on  the  States  as  the  penona  ooiiad  1^ 
the  rule,  while  Sherman  regarded  it  as  a  rule  which  would  act,  as  ptiTite  Uw,  ob 
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in  the  instrument  by  any  contemporary  commentators.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  this  construction  was  advanced  in  Congress 
when  they  proposed  to  legislate. 

§  795.  On  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  the 
international  or  quasi-international  law  which  had  before  ob- 
tained between  the  States  would  have  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  might  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  whatever  constitution  of  government  should 
have  been  adopted.  It  seems  allowable  to  refer  to  this  pre- 
existing international  or  yt^flwi-intemational  law  in  construing 
Ac  constitutional  provisions  which  create  new  rules  in  cases 
formerly  determined  by  that  law.' 

It  may  have  been,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  fugitives 
from  labor  was  customarily  fulfilled  under  this  international 
law,  while  such  delivery  may  have  depended  solely  on  the 
several  will  of  the  State  in  which  they  should  be  found.  The 
international  law  under  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  bgen 
binding  on  the  States  only  as  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense. 
It  would  have  been  a  rule  for  them  of  positive  morality,* 
which  became  positive  law  only  by  being  identified  as  to  its 
authority  with  the  local  law  of  the  State.  But  from  this  fact 
alone  it  could  not  be  argued  that  these  clauses  have  the  same 
character,  that  character  which  corresponds  with  the  first 
construction.  For  the  fact  of  their  having  been  placed  in 
the  Constitution  shows  that  they  have  a  totally  different  legal 
character,  and  that,  in  the  relations  to  which  they  apply,  the 
ild  customary  international  law  is  excluded  by  a  rule  having 
a  different  authority ;  though  that  law,  as  it  formerly  obtained, 
might  have  produced  like  effects  on  private  persons. 

Still,  if  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the  words  of  the  Con- 

the  master  and  alaye,  creating  rights  to  be  enforced  in  courts  of  law.  Strangely 
•BOittfa  this  remark  of  Mr.  Sherman  has  often  been  cited  to  show  that  he  was  op- 
poaea  to  recognising  a  property  in  slaves. 

The  ImU,  at  first,  was  for  the  rendition  of  fagitives  from  justice  only,  to  which, 
when  Congress  had  agreed  on  it,  were  added  the  claases  relating  to  fugitives  from 
Ubor;  and  the  bill  appears  to  have  passed  without  much  discussion.  See  Wol- 
eott,  org.,  9  Ohio,  189 ;  Sutliff,  J.,  ib.  255  ;  Johnson,  org,,  16  Peters,  597.  It  may 
be  observeKd,  too,  that  Congress,  at  that  period,  assimied  the  possession  of  l^slatlve 
power  to  an  extent  which  has  long  been  abandoned.    See  Sutliff,  J.,  9  Ohio,  as7. 

'  ^file,  p.  421.  •-4iU«,  glL 

VOL.  IL — 35 
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stitution  whether  the  law  contained  in  these  clauses  is  a  law 
for  the  States  as  political  persons,  or  a  law  for  private  persons, 
it  maj'  be  just  to  infer  that  the  new  rule  contained  in  them  co^ 
responds  to  the  pre-existing  law  in  its  mode  of  operation, 
though  it  rests  on  a  different  authority.  It  may  be  argued 
that,  if  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  fugitives  from 
labor  was  made  only  by  the  State  Government,  acting  in  the 
matter  of  such  delivery  for  the  State  as  a  political  person, 
the  clauses  were  intended  to  act  on  the  States  as  its  snbjecto; 
but  that,  if  the  delivery  took  place  by  persons  administering 
the  private  law  of  the  State,  the  clauses  were  intended  to  act 
as  a  private  law. 

§  796.  And,  first,  as  to  the  pre-existing  law  respecting  fugi- 
tives from  justice. 

From  autliorities  cited  in  a  former  chapter,  it  seems  that,  in 
each  several  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Empire,  persons  who 
had  committed  atrocious  crimes  in  other  parts  of  the  same  em- 
pire ct)uld  lawfully  be  seized  and  surrendered  for  trial ;  though 
the  law  on  the  subject  must  have  been  obscure  when  tho 
act  of  13  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  was  enacted.*  Tlie  question  which  is 
here  of  importance  is,  whether  such  surrender  was  carried  ont 
by  ministerial  or  judicial  officers  applying  ordinary  positive 
law,  or  was  the  act  of  the  supreme  political  authority  in  such  ju- 
risdiction, proposing  to  fulfill  a  duty  of  the  state  as  a  political 
person,  a  duty  arising  under  public  international  law. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  extent  of  their  laws,  and 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  their  several  courts,  the  American 
colonies  were  like  independent  national  jurisdictions,  and  tHe 
judgment  and  process  of  a  colonial  court  had  no  intrinsic  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony."  There  was  apparently,  in  thii 
respect,  no  distinction  between  matters' civil  and  criminal.  A» 
to  each,  the  king  was,  theoretically,  the  so-called  fountain  of 
justice,  or  the  head  of  the  judiciary."  And  it  would  appear 
that,  even  after  the  legislative  unions,  England,  Scotland,  and 

*  Ante,  p.  896,  note.  •  Story's  Comm.  §  1«)7. 

*  Stor}'*8  Comm.  §  184.  "The  colonial  judicatoriefl,  in  point  of  Uw,  were 
deemed  to  emanate  from  the  crown,  under  the  modificatioos  made  by  the  coloolal 
assemblies  under  their  charters." 
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Ireland  were  in  like  manner  distinct  jurisdictions/  in  each  of 
which  the  criminal  or  punitory  law  had  a  distinct  territorial 
extent,  and  was  applied  by  administrative  and  judicial  officers 
whose  authority  was  limited  according  to  that  extent.  But  since, 
ia  the  theory  of  public  municipal  law,  all  oflFences  or  public 
wrongs  were  committed  against  the  king's  peace  or  against  his 
erown  and  dignity,  and  the  king,  as  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  be  everywhere  present,*  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  in  any  one  colony  or  several 
jariadiction  of  the  British  empire  might  have  been  considered 
9q[ually  legal  in  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  final 
extradition  or  removal  of  the  accused  would  apparently  have 
been  beyond  the  functions  of  any  judge  or  magistrate, 
and  may  have  been  accomplished  by  some  government-war- 
rant; but  it  seems  that  the  arrest  in  such  cases  was  justified  by 
private  municipal  law,  and  might  have  been  made  by  magis- 
trates empowered  for  ordinary  commitments,  independently 
of  any  special  authority  from  a  department  of  the  government 
Uaiving  charge  of  the  external  relations  of  the  state. 

In  the  English  cases,"  which  were  noted  in  an  earlier 
obapter,  and  in  similar  cases  occumng  in  the  colonies,  the 
lovereign  under  whose  authority  the  arrest  and  yt^tm-extra- 
iition  of  the  accused  person  was  made  was  the  same  sover- 
eign whose  law  had  been  violated  in  the  place  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  whole  proceeding  was  there- 
Tore  more  like  an  ordinary  arrest  and  commitment  than  such 
Uffest  and  ^t^o^extradition  in  one  of  the  States  can  be 
ander  the  present  division  of  sovereign  power  in  the  United 
States.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  State  wherein  the  crime 
was  committed  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  State  into 
which  the  criminal  may  have  escaped.  Yet  the  constitutional 
provision  emanates  from  a  possessor  of  sovereign  powers  who 
holds  them  in  all  the  States,  i.  e.,  the  integral  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  fair  to  suppose  an  intention 
to  continue,  substantially,  the  old  law  between  the  colonies, 

>  Molloy,  de  Jure  Mar.,  B.  ui.  c.  2 ;  Commoiiw.  v.  Simmondfl,  5  Binney,  624. 
«  1  Bl.  Comm.  268,  270. 
'  See  ante,  on  pp.  895-897. 
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and  to  give  the  provision  such  a  eonstraction  as  will  assimilate 
it  in  character  to  the  former  law — a  law  acting  directly  on  the 
fugitive  from  justice,  and  not  on  the  States  as  political  per80D& 

The  compact  of  1643  between  the  New  England  coloniei 
was  between  parties  politically  identified  with  an  influentitl 
proportion  of  the  States  originally  united  under  the  present 
Constitution,  and  the  eighth  article  of  that  compact  may  be 
referred  to  to  construe  this  public  act  in  pari  materia.  He 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  was  by  that  article  placed  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  admin- 
istered as  part  of  ordinary  criminal  law. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  contain  a  clause  the  wording 
of  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision/ Under  that  federative  organization,  the  provisions 
concerning  inter-State  relations  were  made  to  take  e£Eect  on  the 
private  persons  within  their  respective  territory  only  by  the 
several  State  or  its  Government.  The  provision  referred  to 
was  not  effectual  then  for  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  without  some  autonomic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligation  under  that  com- 
pact. But  that  organization,  from  its  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  essential  existence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  the  possessors  of  national  sovereignty,'  was  thrown  aside  by 
them  for  one  recognizing  that  uneradicated  public  law  whieh, 
before  the  Revolution,  had  integrally  combined  all  the  English 
colonies.  The  temporary  existence  of  an  organization  founded 
on  the  recognition  of  one  only  of  the  antecedent  elements  of 
political  existence,  L  e.j  the  colonial  possession  in  severalty  of 
a  portion  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  cannot  be  held  to  it- 
stroy  the  value  of  the  former  inter-colonial  usage  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  this  clause. 

Even  if  the  fact,  that  the  local  law  against  which  the  per- 
son is  charged  to  have  offended  proceeds  from  a  possessor  of 
sovereign  power  entirely  distinct  from  the  possessor  of  fiove^ 
eign  power  in  the  State  into  which  he  has  escaped,  is  taken 
to  have  destroyed  this  application  of  the  colonial  law,  yet  the 
construction  here  exhibited  is  that  which  is  most  in  harmony 

'Ante,  p.  S.  ^AmU,%U^ 
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rith  the  rest  of  the  OoBstitution.  There  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
on  for  saying  that  these  clauses  are  exceptional  to  the  Gonsti- 
ation  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  rule  contained  in  them  must  be 
role  for  the  States  as  political  persons  acting  on  them  as  its 
abjects.  For  aught  that  appears  in  the  Constitution,  the  right 
f  iiie  State,  or  of  the  Executive  of  the  State  from  which  the 
kerson  charged  fled  to  have  the  custody  of  his  body,  on  de- 
oand,  is  correlative  to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
lerson  so  charged,  in  a  legal  relation  between  them,  and  no 
AtODomic  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  into  which  he  fled 
3  required  of  it,  except  as  it  may  choose  to  exercise  a  concur- 
ent  jurisdiction  in  applying  the  law  which  creates  that  relation. 

§  797.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  demand  and  deliv- 
ry  provided  for  by  this  clause  is  a  right  of  action  belonging 
0  a  public  and  not  to  a  private  person.  It  is  a  State  of  the 
Jnion  which  has  the  rights,  in  a  relation  established  by  the 
/onstitution  between  it  and  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
tie  demand  and  delivery.  And  since,  under  a  republican  form 
i  government^  the  State  may  be  represented  by  various  per- 
ons  exercising  different  functions  of  sovereign  power  under 
b8  public  law,  it  was  necessary,  under  either  construction  of 
be  clause,  to  designate  who  should  be  recognized  as  the  rep- 
eBentative  of  the  State  claiming  its  right.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
Bory  to  infer  from  this  alone  that  the  corresponding  obligation 
feated  by  the  clause  is  a  duty  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugi- 
IVe  from  justice  is  found,  as  a  political  person,  or  of  the  State 
Jovemment  or  its  executive  organ.* 

§  798.  The  pre-existing  law  affecting  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
Ives  from  labor  is  next  to  be  referred  to  as  an  index;  to  the 
onstruction  of  the  second  of  these  clauses. 

The  history  of  this  topic  of  international  law  during  the  colo- 
lial  period  has  already  been  fully  given  in  former  chapters  of 

*  In  Kentucky  v.  Donnison,  orUe,  pp.  427,  428,  Judge  Taney  says,  "  It  is  plain," 
fncethe  "confederation  was  only  a  league,"  and  "had  no  officer,"  Ac,  that  the 
enund  was  to  be  made  on  the  Executire,  and  "  could  be  made  on.  no  other  de- 
•rtment  or  officer."  fBut  certainly  a  State  might  have  provided  some  other  per- 
oH  to  rc^preeent  it  in  tliis  relation.)  Then  the  Judge  ara^es  that  the  framers  of 
be  Constitution,  while  engaged  in  establishing  a  general  Government  having  offi- 
0n,  Ac,  could  not  have  contemolated  anv  one  but  the  State  Executive  as  the 
eraon  on  whom  the  demand  should  be  made.  Such  reasoning  may  be  onanswer- 
ble ;  but  can  it  be  caUed  reasoning  f 
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this  work.  It  lias  been  shown  that  the  claim  and  delivery  of 
such  fugitives  was  altogether  a  matter  of  private  law,  decided 
by  judicial  tribunals,  whether  it  was  determined  by  unwritten 
or  common  law,  or  by  intercolonial  compact.' 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  do  not  contain  any  clause 
relating  to  fugitives  from  labor.  It  was  determined  in  each 
State,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  common-law 
principles  only,  and  was  matter  for  judicial  decision  only,  as 
it  had  been  during  the  colonial  period.  There  is  probably 
no  instance  in  which  the  claim  for  such  fugitive  from  labor 
was  made  upon  the  Executive  of  any  State  or  upon  the  State 
Government  as  a  claim  arising  under  public  international  law. 

§  799.  If,  then,  the  pre-existing  law  may  be  any  criterion 
of  the  force  and  effect  of  either  of  these  clauses,  it  indicates 
that  it  should  receive  the  fourth  of  the  constructions  already 
indicated,  and  be  understood  to  act  directly  on  private  per- 
sons in  any  one  State,  irrespectively  of  any  juridical  action  on 
the  i>art  of  the  State,  and  to  create  a  legal  relation  in  which  a 
Governor  of  a  State  demandant,  or  a  private  claimant,  is  tLe 
subject  of  the  right,  and  a  private  person,  the  fugitive  fVom 
justice  or  from  labor,  is  the  subject  of  the  obligation. 

Although  these  two  provisions  may  have  many  points  of 
resemblance,  they  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  construed  alike.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  terms  of  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice,  or 
in  the  former  customary  law  on  the  same  subject-matter,  to 
prevent  its  being  thus  understood,  it  still  may  bo  that  the 
clause  respecting  fugitives  from  labor  should  receive  the  con- 
struction above  indicated. 

§  800.  If,  then,  either  of  these  two  provisions  is  to  receive 
the  fourth  construction,  under  which  it  creates  legal  rights  and 
obligations  irrespectively  of  national  or  State  legislation,  the 

*See  particularly  ante,  S  822.  Tlie  provifto  in  the  6th  Art.  of  the  OnTi- 
nance  for  the  governraent  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  (ante,  p.  114),  declared  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  July  IS,  1787,  while  the  conycntion  was  in  itewioii. 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  model  for  this  proTiston.  There  waa  no  oc- 
casion for  determining  the  construction  of  that  proviso.  The  words  **  may  be 
lawftilly  recLumed,'*  <&c.,  indicate,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  should  operate  as  private 
law,  and  affect  the  owner  and  furitive  immediately ;  even  though  the  artidea  are 
deoUured  to  be  a  compact  Mr.  Wolcott,  arguing  in  9  Ohio,  124,  infers  the  coo- 
trary. 
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question  occurs,  "What  is  the  right  and  obligation  which  may 
^xist  and  be  maintained  by  either  provision,  under  this  con- 
struction ? 

§  801.  The  right  of  a  State  in  respect  to  a  fugitive  from 
justice  has  always  been  claimed  as  a  right  to  a  delivery  of  the 
fugitive  by  some  public  person  having  authority  within  the 
forum,  and  on  some  formal  demand  by  the  Executive  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that, 
by  the  provision,  the  demandant  State  had,  in  the  State 
wherein  the  fugitive  is  found,  the  same  power  over  him  which 
it  had  when  he  was  within  its  territory.  It  has  never  been 
claimed  that  the  Executive  authorized  to  make  the  demand 
might,  in  virtue  of  that  power,  seize  the  alleged  fugitive  from 
justice  and  remove  him  to  the  State  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  committed  the  crime. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  abridge  any  right  given  by  the 
provision.  The  statute  of  Congress,  in  requiring  the  delivery 
of  such  fugitive  by  "  the  executive  authority  "  of  the  State 
into  which  he  may  have  fled  when  the  demand  made  shall  be 
accompanied  by  certain  documentary  evidence,  is  a  direct  au- 
thority* of  the  highest  character,  that  by  such  a  deliverj^  on 
such  a  demand  the  right  guaranteed  and  the  obligation  cre- 
ated by  the  provision  are  maintained  and  enforced. 

§  802.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Acts  of  Congress  which 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor,  by  cer- 
tain public  officers,  to  the  person  who  may  have  made  public 
claim  in  a  prescribed  manner,  would  seem  to  be  high  author- 
ity for  believing  that  by  such  delivery  on  such  claim  the  right 
created  by  the  provision  in  the  person  to  whom  the  fugitive 
may  owe  service  or  labor,  and  the  obligations  which  are  cor- 
relative to  it,  are  maintained  and  enforced.* 

But  by  the  highest  judicial  authoritj^  it  has  been  held  that 
the  fugitive  slave  may  be  seized,  by  the  owner  or  his  agent, 
and  removed  from  the  State  in  which  he  may  be  found,  with- 
out the  action,  judicial  or  ministerial,  of  any  person  having 
within  the  forum  authority  to  deliver  him  up  on  claim.    This 

*  See  Judge  McLean's  argument,  16  Peters,  670,  po8t,  p.  568,  note. 

•  Sims'  case,  1  Gushing,  300. 
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doctrine  is  ao  important,  not  only  in  its  immediate  conse- 
quences, but  also  in  its  bearing  on  other  controverted  points, 
that  a  full  review  of  the  cases  must  here  be  given. 

§  803.  A  case  must  first  be  noticed  which,  though  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  authority  on  the  question  whether  a  claimant 
may  seize  the  fugitive  without  warrant  when  intending  to 
go  before  some  officer  named  in  the  Act  of  1793  and  prose- 
cute his  claim,  has  undoubtedly  been  often  taken  as  au- 
thority for  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  by  force  of  the  consti* 
tutional  provision  alone.  This  case  is  more  particularly  to  be 
noticed  in  this  series  of  cases,  as  in  it  the  doctrine  seems  to  have 
originated  that  in  the  provision  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  escaping  into  another,  are  recognized  as  the  prop- 
erty of  those  to  whom  their  service  or  labor  is  due ;  and,  thence, 
the  derivative  doctrine,  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves 
as  property  in  any  pai't  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  case,  Commonw.  v.  Griffith  (1823),  2  Pick.  11,* 
the  action  being  for  the  seizure  of  a  person  as  a  fugitive,  with- 
out warrant,  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  said,  ib.  p.  18  : — "This  brings  the 
case  to  a  single  point — whetlier  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
giving  power  to  seize  a  slave  without  warrant  is  constitu- 
tional. It  is  difficult,  in  a  case  like  this,  for  persons  who  are 
not  inhabitants  of  slaveholding  States  to  prevent  prejudice 
from  having  too  strong  an  effect  on  their  minds.  We  must 
reflect,  however,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  with  some 
States  in  which  it  would  not  occur  to  the  mind  to  inquire 
whether  slaves  were  property.  It  was  a  very  serious  question, 
when  they  came  to  make  the  Constitution,  what  should  be 
done  with  their  slaves.  They  might  have  kept  aloof  from  tlio 
Constitution.  That  instrument  was  a  compromise.  It  was  a 
compact  by  which  all  are  bound.  We  are  to  consider,  then, 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.  The  words  of  it 
were  used  out  of  delicacy,  so  as  not  to  offend  some  in  the  con- 
vention whose  feelings  were  abhorrent  to  slavery ;  but  we  tliere 
entered  into  an  agreement  that  slaves  should  be  considered  as 
property.  Slavery  would  still  have  continued  if  no  Constitu- 
tion had  been  made. 

'  See  the  circumfltances  of  the  case,  an/e,  p.  440. 
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"  The  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  reclaim- 
ing a  slave,  but  leaves  it  to  be  determined  bj  Congress.  It  is 
very  clear  that  it  was  not  intended  that  application  should  be 
made  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that 
the  Act  which  Congress  has  passed  on  this  subject  is  contrary 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  securing  the  people  in 
their  persons  and  property  against  all  seizures,  &c.,  without  a 
complaint  upon  oath.  But  all  the  partB  of  the  instrument  are 
to  be  taken  together.  It  is  very  obvious  that  slaves  are  not 
parties  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  amendment  has  relation  to 
the  parties. 

^^But  it  is  said  that  when  a  seizure  is  made,  it  should  be 
made  conformably  to  our  laws.  This  does  not  follow  from  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  says  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  service  is  due  may  seiee^  &c.  "Whether  the  statute 
is  a  harsh  one,  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  it  is  objected 
that  a  person  may,  in  this  summary  way,  seize  a  freeman.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  this  would  be  attended  with  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  the  person  making  the  seizure,  and  a  habeas  corpus 
would  lie  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  person  seized.  We  do 
not  perceive  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  think 
that  the  defence  is  well  made  out."  * 

Thacher,  J.,  dissenting,  said : — "  Though  I  agree  to  many 
things  said  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  him.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute,  but  I  think  that  the  seizures  should  be  made  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  not  in  violation 

^  The  ai^oment  of  counsel  on  the  prevailing  side  may  throw  some  light  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court.  (2  Pick.  1 3.)  Mr.  Merrick  said : — "  So  the  clause  against  unreason- 
Able  searches  and  seizures  does  not  protect  a  slave,  and  he  may  be  seized  without  the 
intenrentlon  of  a  warrant ;  and  where  is  the  danger  in  allowixig  a  master  to  seize  his 
aUve  in  another  State  ?  He  infringes  no  right  of  such  State,  and  such  State  cannot 
■Iter  the  rights  of  the  master.  If  ne  seizes  a  freeman,  he  does  it  at  his  peril.  He 
cannot  plei^  a  mistake  in  the  person.  He  must  prove  his  property  fully.  If  Con- 
gress had  made  no  law  on  the  subject,  the  master  would  have  a  right  to  take  his 
property,  for  the  State  cannot  divest  him  of  it.  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  pow(  r, 
greater  than  we  should  be  willing,  in  Massachusetts,  to  allow  to  any  person ;  I  at 
■Uvery  is  tolerated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  which  we  are  a 
perUr.  There  is  the  same  violation  of  principle  in  permitting  it  to  exbt  in  the 
■oauern  States,  as  in  permitting  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  come  here  to  seize  lum.'* 
Mr.  Morton,  on  the  same  side,  ib.  p.  13,  said : — "  The  relation  of  a  slave  to  his  owner 
may  be  compared  to  that  between  master  and  apprentice,  bidl  and  principal ;  in 
which  cases  no  warrant  is  necessary." 
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of  the  laws  of  any  one  of  them.  The  laws  here  do  not  recognize 
a  slave  ;  every  person  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  the  priid- 
leges  of  a  freeman,  one  of  which  is  to  be  secure  against  all 
seizures,  &e.,  without  a  complaint  upon  oath.  I  admit  that  in 
the  southern  States  they  may  seize  a  slave  without  a  warraDt, 
because  it  is  according  to  the  laws  of  those  States.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  may  be  done  here.  I  think  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  statute  that  the  seizure  of  a  slave  here 
shall  be  by  process  of  law  here.  The  complaint  should  not  state 
that  Randolph  was  a  slave — for  our  law  knows  no  such  crea- 
ture— hut  that  he  was  a  person  held  to  service  by  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  I  admit  that  Congress  might  prescribe  a  new 
method  of  apprehending  a  fugitive  from  service  which  should 
supersede  our  law.  In  the  case  before  the  court,  the  defend- 
ant, in  my  opinion,  violated  the  law  of  our  State." 

The  reporter  adds: — "The  Chief  Justice  then  remarked 
that  the  construction  now  given  by  the  court  to  this  statute 
had  been  adopted  ever  since  the  federal  Constitution  went 
into  operation,  by  Lowell  and  Davu^  Justices  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

§  804.  The  first  opinion  directly  sustaining  the  doctrine 
that  the  claimant  may  seize  and  remove  the  alleged  fugitive 
under  the  provision  itself  seems  to  be  that  of  Nelson,  Ch.  J., 
in  Jack  v.  Martin,  12  Wend.,  14  Wend.  ;*  and  it  would  seem 
that  even  Chancellor  Walworth  might  be  taken  to  have  sup- 
ported the  doctrine ;  for  though  the  Chancellor  speaks  of  the 
writs  of  personal  replevin  and  habeas  corpus  as  means  of  dis- 
puting the  master's  right  to  the  possession  of  the  alleged  slave, 
he  would  appear  to  hold  that,  if  the  master  can  remove  the 
slave  from  the  State  before  any  such  writ  can  be  served  on 
him,  such  removal  would  be  lawful;  that  the  State  would 
have  no  right  to  regard  such  an  act  as  an  infringement  of  her 
sovereignty,  or  enact  any  law  against  such  a  removal.' 

§  805.  But  the  leading  authority  on  this  point  is  Prigg'fi 
case.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  judge  could  agree  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  without  supporting  the  right  to  seize  and 

'  ScK*  counsel  in  Prijjg's  «we,  16  Petorf,  578. 
'  See  the  abstrnct  or  the  report^  oiilf,  %  74S. 
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remore  the  fugitive  by  the  provision  alone.  In  the  judgment, 
as  has  been  seen,  all  the  judges  concurred.* 

Judge  Wayne  supported  the  opinion  of  Judge  Str)ry  in  all 
respects,  and,  16  Peters,  646,  said: — "The  provision  contem- 
plates, besides  the  right  of  seizure  by  the  owner,  that  a  claim 
may  be  made  where  a  seizure  has  not  been  effected,  or  after- 
wards, if  his  right  shall  be  contested.  That  the  claim  shall 
be  good  upon  the  sliowing  by  the  claimant  that  the  person 
charged  as  a  fugitive  owes  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled."  It  appears,  from  this,  that 
Judge  Wayne  considered  the  right  of  one  party  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  other  as  determined  by  the  first  part  of  the 
elause,  not  by  the  words  claim  and  delivery.  Judge  Wayne 
(ib.  647)  speaks  of  the  State  Legislature  as  "  denying  to  an 
owner  the  right  to  use  a. casual  opportunity  to  repossess  him- 
self of  this  kind  of  property,  which  there  is  a  right  to  do  in 
respect  to  all  other  kinds  of  property,  where  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  one  else."* 

Chief  Justice  Taney  said,  ib.  626 : — "  I  agree  entirely  in  all 
that  18  said  in  relation  to  the  right  of  the  master,  by  virtue  of 
the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  arrest  his  fugitive  slave  in 
any  State  wherein  he  may  find  him.  He  has  a  right,  peace- 
ably, to  take  possession  of  him  and  carry  him  away  without 
.  any  certificate  or  warrant  from  a  judge  of  the  District  or  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  or  from  any  magistrate  of  the 
State,  and  whoever  resists  or  obstructs  him  is  a  wrongdoer, 
and  every  State  law  which  proposes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
authorize  such  resistance  or  obstniction  is  null  and  void  and 
affords  no  justification  to  the  individual  or  the  oflBcer  of  the 
State  who  acts  under  it.  This  right  of  the  master  being  given 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  Congress  nor 
a  State  legislature  can  by  any  law  or  regulation  impair  it  or 
restrict  it."     And  again,  ib.  628,  the  Chief  Justice  said : — 

'  Ante,  8  766. 

•  Yet  Judge  Wayne  said.  ib.  640: — "  Such  a  certificate,  too,  being  required,  ppo- 
tecta  persona  who  are  not  fugitives  from  being  seized  and  traneported."  How 
can  tnis  be  if  no  certificate  is  necessary  ?  Jud^e  Wavne,  in  the  passa^  cited 
in  the  text  above,  had  spoken  of  the  sUve  an  Uiat  which  could  be  seized  be- 
aame  property.  Ib.  641,  he  «ud : — "  The  object  is  to  secure  the  property  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  the  individiial  rights  of  their  dtizens  in  that  property .**    Judge 
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"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  every  article  and 
clause  in  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  State  in  the  UBion, 
and  is  the  paramount  law.  The  right  of  the  master  therefore 
to  seize  his  fugitive  slave  is  the  law  of  each  State,  and  no 
State  has  the  power  to  abrogate  or  alter  it." 

Judge  Thompson's  language,  already,  cited,*  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  having  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  supports  the  same  doctrine,  even  while  he  asserts  the 
necessity  of  legislation. 

Judge  Daniel's  language,  already  cited,  is  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  seizure  and  removal,  by  affirming  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  "  to  the  owner  the  right  of  property  in  his 
slave."" 

Judge  Baldwin  also  held  that,  if  the  person  seized  was 
actually  the  slave,  the  removal  was  not  kidnapping.* 

§  806.  The  greater  portion  of  Judge  McLean's  separate 
Opinion,  in  Prigg's  case,  was  devoted  to  an  argument  against 
the  doctrine.*     As  this  Opinion  is  the  most  prominent,  if  not 

Taney,  ib.  629,  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  owner  as  an  "  indiridiial  rights"  and  the 
proyifiion  as  "  a  positive  and  express  stipulation  for  the  eeoorily  of  certain  indi- 
▼idaal  rights  of  property  in  the  several  States."  This  langoage  resembles  Judge 
Baldwin's,  in  Johnson  v,  Tompkins,  ante,  p.  445,  note. 

'  Ante,  §  768.  "  Ante,  p.  489.  •  Anie,  p.  491. 

^  16  Peters,  666,  Judge  McLean  says: — "  I  come  now  to  a  most  deliottto  and  im- 
portant inquiry  in  this  case,  and  that  is,  whether  the  claimant  of  a  fafi;itiTe  from 
labor  may  seize  and  remove  him  by  force  out  of  the  State  in  which  ne  may  be 
found,  ill  defiance  of  its  laws.  I  refer  not  to  laws  which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  or  the  act  of  1793.  Sucli  State  laws,  I  have  already  said,  are  Toid. 
But  I  have  reference  to  those  laws  which  regulate  the  police  of  the  State,  main- 
tain the  peace  of  its  citizens,  and  preserve  its  territory  and  jurisdiction  from  acts 
of  violence." 

Judge  McLean  then  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  oontroTersy  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  in  1792  (atUe,  §  696).  He  then  says,  p.  667 : — **  Both  the 
Constitution  and  the  act  of  1798,  require  the  fugitive  from  labor  to  be  deliyered 
np  on  claim  being  made,  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  to  whom  the  service  is  due. 
Not  that  a  suit  should  be  regularly  instituted.  The  proceeding  authorized  by  the 
law  is  summary  and  inform^.  The  fugitive  is  seised  by  the  claimant,  and  taken 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate  within  the  State,  and  on  proof,  parol  or  written,  that 
he  owes  labor  to  the  claimant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  to 
give  the  certificate,  which  authorizes  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  State  from 
whence  he  absconded. 

"  The  counsel  inquire  of  whom  the  claim  shall  be  made.  And  they  represent 
that  the  fugitive,  being  at  largo  in  the  State,  is  in  the  custody  of  no  one,  nor  under 
the  protection  of  the  State ;  so  that  the  claim  cannot  be  made,  and  consequently 
that  the  claimant  may  seize  the  fugitive  and  remove  him  out  of  the  State. 

*'  A  perusal  of  the  act  of  Congress  obviates  the  difficulty,  and  the  oonseqaence 
which  Is  represented  as  growing  out  of  it. 

"The  act  is  framed  to  meet  the  supposed  case.  The  fogitive  is  pretimedto 
be  at  large,  for  the  claimant  is  anthorixed  to  seize  him.    iUter  seisore,  he  la  in 
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the  only  one,  delivered  in  a  case  wherein  the  question  was  di- 
rectly in  issue,  denying  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugi- 
tive, either  under  the  provision  or  the  Act  of  Congress,  it  is 
given  at  length  in  the  note  below.  Some  passages  in  the  same 
extract  will  hereinafter  be  cited  in  considering  the  question, 
whether  the  action  of  State  magistrates,  under  the  law  of  1793, 

custody ;  befcfre  it,  he  was  not.  And  the  claimant  is  required  to  take  him  be/are  a 
judicial  cffieer  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  be/ore  sttch  officer  his  claim  is  to  be  made. 

"  To  sappoee  that  the  claim  is  not  to  be  made,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  unless 
the  fugitiye  be  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  some  public  officer  or  individual,  is 
to  ^sregard  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  of  1793.  There  is  no  act  in  the  stat- 
ute book  more  precise  [668]  in  its  language ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  less  liable  to 
misconstruction.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  in  the  act  for 
the  right  asserted  in  the  argument,  to  take  the  fugitive  by  force  and  remove 
him  out  of  the  State. 

"  Such  a  proceeding  can  receire  no  sanction  under  the  act,  for  it  is  in  express 
Tiolation  of  it  The  claimant  having  seized  the  fugitive,  is  required  by  the  act  to 
take  him  before  a  federal  judge  within  the  State,  or  a  State  magistrate  within  the 
county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  within  which  the  seizure  was  made.  Now,  can 
IhereM  any  pretence  that  after  the  seizure  under  the  statute,  the  claimant  may 
dinesard  the  other  express  provision  of  it,  by  taking  the  f^igitive  without  claim 
out  of  the  State  T  But  it  is  said,  the  master  may  seize  his  slave  wherever  he  finds 
him,  if  by  doing  so  he  does  not  violate  the  public  peace;  that  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  aflfiscted  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  the  slave  may  have 
fled,  and  where  he  is  found. 

"  If  the  master  haa  a  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave  without  claim,  he  can 
commit  no  breach  of  the  peace  by  using  all  the  force  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
object 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  master,  so  far  as  regards  t|||  services  of 
the  slave,  are  not  impaired  by  this  change ;  but  the  mode  of  asserMg  them,  in 
my  opinion,  is  esaentially  modified.  In  the  State  where  the  service  is  due,  the 
master  needs  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  force  to  control  the  action  of  the  slave. 
But  can  this  law  be  applied  by  the  master  in  a  State  which  makes  the  act  un- 
lawfcl? 

"  Can  the  master  seize  his  slave  and  remove  him  out  of  the  State  in  disregard 
of  its  laws,  as  he  might  take  his  horse  which  is  running  at  large  ?  This  ground 
'is  taken  in  the  argument    Is  there  no  difference  in  principle  in  these  cases  ? 

**  The  slave,  as  a  sensible  and  human  being,  is  subject  to  the  local  authority 
into  whatsoever  jurisdiction  he  may  go.  He  is  answerable  under  the  laws  for  his 
acts,  and  he  may  clidm  their  protection.  The  State  may  protect  him  against  all 
Uie  world  except  the  claim  of  his  master.  Should  any  one  commit  lawless  vio- 
lence on  the  shftve,  the  offender  may  unquestionably  be  punished ;  and  should  the 
slave  commit  murder,  he  may  be  detained  and  pumshed  for  it  by  the  State,  in  dis- 
renrd  of  the  claim  of  the  [669]  master.  Being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State, 
a  uave  bears  a  very  different  relation  to  it  from  that  of  mere  property. 

"  In  a  State  where  slavery  is  allowed,  every  colored  person  is  presumed  to  be 
ft  slave ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  every  person  is 
presumed  to  be  free  without  rejrard  to  color.  On  this  principle  the  States,  both 
siaveholding  and  non-slaveholdmg,  legislate.  The  latter  may  prohibit,  as  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  under  a  certain  penalty,  the  forcible  removal  of  a  colored 
person  out  of  the  State.    Is  such  law  in  conflict  with  the  act  of  1798  ? 

"  The  act  of  1798  authorizes  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  not 
to  take  him  out  of  the  State,  but  to  take  him  before  some  judicial  officer  withhi  it. 
The  act  of  Pennsylvania  punishes  a  forcible  removal  of  a  colored  person  out  of 
tiw  State.    Now,  here  is  no  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law  of 
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involved  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power.  In  view  of  such 
citation,  some  words  in  the  extract  here  given  are  italicized, 
though  not  so  printed  in  the  report. 

Congress.  The  execution  of  neither  law  can,  by  any  just  interpretation,  in  my 
opinion,  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  other.  The  hiws  in  thia  respect  stand 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

"  It  is  very  clear  that  no  power  to  seize  and  forcibly  remove  the  slave  withoot 
claim  is  given  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  exercised  under  the  Constitation  ? 
Congress  have  le^slated  on  the  constitutional  power,  and  have  directed  the  mode 
in  which  it  &hall  be  executed.  The  act,  it  is  admitted,  covers  the  whole  growid; 
and  that  it  is  constitutional  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  Now,  under 
auch  circumstances,  can  the  provisions  of  the  act  be  disregarded,  and  an  aasomed 
power  set  up  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  is  believed  to  be  wholly  inadmiaaible 
by  any  known  rule  of  construction. 

*'  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  general,  and,  like  many  other  powers  in 
that  instrument,  require  legislation.  la  the  language  of  this  Court  in  Martin  9, 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  804,  '  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  leaving  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  its  own  means  to 
effectuate  legitimate  objects,  and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
as  its  own  wisdom  and  the  public  interests  should  require.' 

"  This,  Congress  have  done  by  the  act  of  1793.  It  gives  a  smnmarj  and 
effectual  mode  of  redress  to  the  master,  and  is  he  not  [670]  bound  to  pursue  it  f 
It  is  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  and  is  it  not  a  most  Mrthoiita- 
tive  construction  ?  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the  counsel  contend  that,  noiwikk- 
standing  tlds  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  ample  remedy  provided  in  tbe 
act,  the  master  might  disregard  the  act  and  set  up  his  right  under  the  ConaUto- 
tion.  And  having  taken  this  step,  it  was  easy  to  take  another,  and  say  that  this 
right  may  be  asserted  by  a  forcible  seizure  and  removal  of  the  fngitiYe. 

''  This  would  be  a  most  singular  constitutional  provision.  It  would  extend  the 
remedy  by  recaption  into  another  sovereignty,  which  is  sanctioned  neither  by  the 
common  la^nor  the  law  of  nations.  If  the  master  may  lawfully  seize  and  remove 
the  fugitivW)ut  of  the  State  where  he  may  be  found,  without  an  exhibition  of  his 
claim,  he  may  lawfully  resist  any  force,  physical  or  legal,  which  the  State,  or  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  may  Interpose. 

"  To  hold  that  he  must  exhibit  his  claim  in  case  of  resistance,  is  to  abandon 
the  ground  assumed.  He  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  a  con- 
stitutional right.  All  resistance,  then,  by  whomsoever  made,  or  in  whatsoever 
form,  must  be  illegal  Under  such  circumstances  the  master  needs  no  proof  of  his 
claim,  though  he  might  stand  in  need  of  additional  physical  power.  Havins  ap- 
pealed to  this  power,  he  has  only  to  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  put  down  i3l  re^ 
sistance  and  attain  his  object.  Having  done  this,  he  not  only  stands  acquitted 
and  justified  ;  but  he  has  recourse  for  any  injury  he  may  have  received  in  over- 
coming the  resistance. 

"  If  this  be  a  constitutional  remedy,  it  may  not  always  be  a  peaceful  one.  But 
if  it  be  a  rightful  remedy,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  this  extent,  no  one  can  deny. 
And  if  it  may  be  exercised  wiChout  claim  of  right,  why  may  it  not  be  resorted  to 
after  the  unfavorable  decision  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  ?  This  would  limit  the 
necessity  of  the  exhibition  of  proof  by  the  master  to  the  single  case  where  the 
slave  was  in  the  actual  custody  of  some  public  officer.  How  can  this  be  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitution  ?  That  such  a  procedure  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
act  of  1793  has  been  shown.  That  act  was  passed  expressly  to  guard  against  acts 
of  force  and  violence. 

"  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  one  can  doubt  that  the  remedy  [671]  given  in  the 
Constitution,  if  indeed  it  give  any  remedy  without  legislation,  was  de^gaed  to  be 
a  peaceful  one;  a  remedy  tanctioned  by  iudicUd  authority;  a  remedy  rauded  by 
the  forpis  of  law.  But  the  inquiry  is  reiterated,  is  not  the  master  entitled  to  his 
property  ?    I  answer  that  he  is.    His  right  is  guarantied  by  the  CioiisUtiilioB,  and 
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§  807.  In  Richardson's  case  (1846),  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  Cnyalioga  County,  3  West.  L.  Journal,  563, 
the  defendant  was  under  arrest,  charged  with  violation  of  the 
State  law,  having  aided  in  seizing  and  carrying  out  of  the 

the  most  smnmary  means  for  its  enforcement  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress.  And 
neither  the  State  nor  its  citizens  can  obstruct  the  prosecution  of  this  right. 

"  The  slaye  is  found  in  a  State  where  eyery  man,  black  or  white,  is  presumed 
to  he  free ;  and  this  State,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  its  citizens,  and  its  soil  and 
jurisdiction  from  acts  of  violence,  has  prohibited  the  forcible  abduction  of  persons 
of  color.  Does  this  law  conflict  with  the  Constitution  ?  It  clearly  does  not,  in  its 
terms. 

**  The  conflict  is  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  prohibition  against  the  forcible 
removal  of  persons  of  color  generally,  which  may  include  fugitive  slaves.  Prima 
facie  it  does  not  include  slaves,  as  every  man  within  the  State  is  presumed  to  be 
free,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act  which  embraces  slaves.  Its  language 
clearly  shows,  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  free  persons  of  color  within  tne 
State.  But  it  is  admitted,  there  is  no  exception  as  to  the  forcible  removal  of 
slAves.  And  here  the  important  and  most  delicate  question  arises  between  the 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  assumed,  but  not  sanctioned,  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"  No  conflict  can  arise  between  the  act  of  Confess  and  this  State  law.  The 
conflict  can  only  arise  between  the  forcible  acts  of  the  master  and  the  law  of  the 
State.  The  master  exhibits  no  proof  of  ri^ht  to  the  services  of  the  slave,  but 
seises  him  and  is  about  to  remove  him  by  force.  I  speak  only  of  the  force  exerted 
on  the  slave.  The  law  of  the  State  presumes  him  to  be  free,  and  prohibits  his 
removal.  Now,  which  shall  give  '^ay,  the  master  or  the  State  ?  The  law  of  the 
9ta*e  does,  in  no  case,  discharge,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  slave 
from  the  service  of  his  master. 

"  It  is  a  most  important  police  regulation.  And  if  the  master  violate  it,  is  he 
not  amenable  ?  The  offence  consists  in  the  abduction  of  a  person  of  color.  And 
this  ia  attempted  to  be  justified  upon  the  simple  ground  that  the  slave  is  property. 
That  a  [672j  slave  is  property  must  be  admitted.  The  State  law  is  not  violated 
by  the  seizure  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  for  this  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  Con- 
g^ress ;  but  by  removing  him  out  of  the  State  by  force,  and  without  proof  of  right, 
which  the  act  does  not  authorize.  N(M[,  is  not  this  an  act  which  a  State  may  pro- 
hibit? The  presumption,  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  is  against  the  right  of  the 
master,  and  in  fovor  of  the  freedom  of  the  person  he  claims.  This  presumption 
mav  be  rebutted,  but  until  it  is  rebutted  by  the  proof  required  in  the  act  of  1793, 
and  also,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  Constitution,  must  not  the  law  of  the  State  be 
respected  and  obeyed  ? 

"  The  seizure  which  the  master  has  the  right  to  make  under  the  act  of  Con- 
geas  is  for  the  purpose  pf  taking  the  slave  before  an  officer.  His  possession  of 
Uie  shiTe  within  the  State,  under  this  seizure,  is  qualiiied  and  limited  to  the  sub- 
jeot  for  which  it  was  made. 

'*The  certificate  of  right  to  the  service  of  the  slave  is  undoubtedly  for  the  pro- 
taetton  of  the  master;  but  it  authorizes  the  removal  of  the  slave  out  of  the  State 
viMre  ha  was  found,  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled.  And  under  the  Constitu- 
tfpt  tUa  authority  is  valid  in  all  the  States. 

*'Th^  important  point  is,  shall  the  presumption  of  right  set  up  by  the  master, 
QDtiialain^  liy  ivnj  pro<»^  or  the  presumption  which  arises  from  the  laws  and  in- 
UmM  of  the  Stat<e,  prevail?  This  is  the  true  issue.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
I  U  on  one  «ide,  and  the  asserted  interest  of  the  master  on  the  other.  That 
is  p)H>te?ted  by  the  paramount  law,  and  a  special,  a  summary,  and  an 
e^clnal  mode  of  redrcg^  is  given.  But  this  mode  is  not  pursued,  and  the  remedy 
la  taken  tula  his  own  hjindaoy  the  master. 

'*  The  pre«tmtption  uf  the  State  that  the  colored  person  is  free  may  be  ernme- 
oM  in  fael;  and  tf  90,  thwe  M&  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  it.    But  may  not  the 
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State  a  negro,  "  without  a  right  of  property  in  him  being  fint 
established."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  evidence  whatercr 
was  oflTered  in  this  case  that  the  person  carried  away  waa  a  h- 
gitive  slave.*  It  was  held  by  the  court,  Wood,  Ch.  J.,  tad 
Burchard,  J.,  that  all  State  legislation  on  the  subject  is  void 
BO  far  as  it  interferes  with  that  right  to  "  arrest  and  return  the 
slave  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled,  without  the  aid  of  State 
authority,"  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The  doctrine  i« 
the  same  which  had  been  affirmed  in  Prigg's  case. 

§  808.  In  the  case  of  Belt  (1848),  1  Parker's  Or.  R.  169,  lie 
had  been  seized,  without  process,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York, 
and  removed  to  Qravesend,  in  Kings  county,  and  there  de- 
tained, with  what  design  does  not  appear.  The  claimant  had 
not  a2>plied  for  a  certificate  under  the  statute  to  any  magie- 
trate  before  he  demanded  it  in  making  return  to  the  habeas 
corpus.  Judge  Edmonds,  ibid.  181,  held  : — "There  was  only 
one  case  in  which  a  fugitive  slave  could  be  held  by  his  maate 
in  his  personal  custody  in  this  State.    That  was  under  the  law 

ftMertion  of  the  master  be  erroneous  also ;  and  if  so,  how  is  his  act  of  force  to  1» 
remedied  ?  The  colored  person  is  taken,  and  forcibly  convejed  beyond  the  jiirit- 
diction  of  the  State.  This  force  not  beinff  anthorized  by  the  act  of  Congreia  aor 
by  the  Constitution,  may  be  prohibited  oy  the  State.  As  the  act  corera  the 
whole  power  in  the  Constitution,  and  carries  out,  by  special  enactments,  ita  pro- 
visions,  we  are,  in  my  judgment,  [673]  bound  by  the  act.  We  can  no  more,  oMcr 
such  circumstances,  administer  a  remedy  under  the  Constitution,  in  disregard  of 
the  act,  than  we  can  exercise  a  commercial  or  other  power  in  disregard  of  an  act 
of  Confess  on  the  same  subject.  9 

"  This  view  respects  the  rights  of  the  master  and  the  rights  of  the  State  R 
neither  jeopards  nor  retards  the  reclamation  of  the  slave.  It  removes  all  State 
action  prejudicial  to  the  riehts  of  the  master ;  and  recognizes  in  the  State  i 
power  to  guard  and  protect  it-s  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  peace  of  its  dtixena. 

"  It  appears,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  that  the  State  magistrate  T 
whom  the  fii^tive  was  brought  refused  to  act    In  my  judgment  he  was  1 
to  perform  the  duty  required  of  him  bv  a  law  paramount  to  any  act,  on  the  1 
subject,  in  his  own  State.    But  this  remsal  does  not  iustify  the  sabseqnent  «.„ 
of  the  claimant     He  should  have  taken  the  fugitive  before  a  judge  of  the  Uidted 
States,  two  of  whom  resided  within  the  State. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  PennsylTanU  \ 
which  the  defendant  waa  indicted,  by  a  fair  construction  applies  to  the  cmse  1 
consideration.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  was  pro  Co 
and,  of  course,  without  examination.  Indeed,  I  suppose,  the  case  has  Deea  1 
up  merely  to  bring  the  question  before  this  Court  My  opinion,  therefore,  toi 
not  rest  so  much  upon  the  particular  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  npon  the  inliarsit 
and  sovereign  power  of  a  State  to  protect  its  jurisdiction  and  the  peace  of  its  sit- 
izens,  in  any  and  every  mode  which  ita  discretion  shall  dictate,  which  shall  Mt 
conflict  with  a  defined  power  of  the  federal  government** 

'  In  Priffg's  case,  the  jury  in  the  Pennsylvania  court,  on  the  trial  of  the  Mki 
ment,  had  found  that  the  woman  who  had  oeen  oanied  away  wm  a  IMtlT*  dsft. 
16  Psters,  666. 
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of  Congress,  to  take  him  without  delay  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  necessary  to  justify 
his  removal  out  of  the  State.  This  had  not  been  done  in  this 
case."* 

§  809.  In  Norris  v.  Newton  (May,  1850),  5  McLean's  C.  C.  R. 
93,  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case  was  applied,  on  the  authority  of 
that  case,  by  Judge  McLean.  His  language,  in  charging  the 
jury,  p.  97,  is : — "  Under  the  act  of  1793,  the  master  or  his  agent 
had  a  right  to  seize  his  absconding  slave  wherever  he  might 
be  found,  not  to  take  him  out  of  the  State,  but  to  bring  him 
before  some  judicial  ofl[icer  of  the  State  to  make  proof  of  his 
right  to  the  services  of  the  fugitive.  But,  by  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Prigg,  the  master  has  a  right  to  seize  his  slave  in 
any  State  where  he  may  be  found,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and,  without  any  exhibition  of  claim  or 
authority,  take  him  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  absconded. 
Believing  that  this  remedy  was  not  necessary  to  the  rights 
of  the  master,  and,  if  practically  enforced,  would  produce 
great  excitement  in  the  free  States,  I  dissented  from  the  Opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  and  stated  my  objections  with  whatever  force 
I  was  able.  But  I  am  as  fully  bound  by  that  decision  as  if  I 
had  assented  to  it."  * 

'  Another  case  in  the  series  affirming  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  slave 
is  Kaallman  v,  Oliver  (1849).  See  the  language  of  Judge  Coulter  in  the  citation 
from  this  case,  ante,  p.  494.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Taylor  (in  the  Sessions  of 
X)M^>hlD  Co.,  Pa.,  1851),  III.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  576,  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  seize  the  slave  without  warrant  was  vindicated  (sec  ante,  p.  73,  note). 
But  it  is  not  clear,  from  the  judge's  charge,  whether  he  intended  to  vindicate  the 
seixure  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  fugitive,  without  a  certificate  under  the 
Act  of  Congress,  or  only  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  claim  before  a 
judge  or  commissioner.  The  judge  speaks  of  the  right  of  seizure  as  »  right 
ffT9ti  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

'  The  captions  of  this  case  in  the  report  are : — **  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  master  of  fugitives  from  labor  may  arrest  them  wherever  thev 
AmII  be  found,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  take  them  bacK 
to  the  State  from  whence  they  fled.  A  StAte  judge,  on  proper  affidavit  being 
mMdtf  may  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  deten- 
tion. The  affidavit  of  a  colored  person  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Kvery  per- 
son within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  owes  to  it  an  allegiance.  He  is  amenable  to 
the  Uwa  of  the  State,  and  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Itgftl  rights.  When  it  appears  by  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  that  the  fugi- 
Uves  are  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  master,  and  the  facts  of  the  return  are  not  de- 
nied, there  is  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  judge.  His  jurisdiction  is 
qiecial  and  limited.  When  it  appears  the  fugitives  are  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  Union,  it  is  paramount  to  Uiat  of  the  State.  And  so,  when  an  individual  is 
held  onder  the  authority  of  a  Stat«,  the  federal  jndiciary  have  no  power  to  re- 
TOL.  IL — 36 
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§  810.  In  Booth's  case,  1  Wise.  1,  if  the  detention  of  the 
slave  could  not  have  been  legal  under  the  warrant  in  that  cafie 
by  reason  of  some  technical  defect,*  it  may  have  been  nece^ 
sary  to  inquire  whether  he  could  have  been  kept  in  custody 
under  the  provision  alone.  Judge  Smith,  in  his  Opinion  of 
June  7th,  makes  the  following  observations,  which  bear  on  tliia 
question,  in  1  Wise.,  p.  15  :* 

lease  the  person  so  held.  If  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  be  denied,  the  mat- 
ter must  prove  that  his  custody  of  the  slaves  is  legal.  If  he  fall  to  do  this,  or 
make  an  insufficient  return,  the  State  jad^e  may  release  the  fugiUvea.  But  tbe 
master  may  subsequently  arrest  them  and  prove  them  to  be  his  slavca.  The  luu- 
ter,  thou;^  he  may  arrest  without  any  exhibition  of  claim  or  jadicial  sanctioii, 
when  required,  must  show  a  right  to  the  service:}  of  the  fu|ptivee." 

»  Ante,  p.  602. 

'  In  the  Opinion  delivered  on  the  hearing  of  the  certiorari.  Judge  Smith  ar- 
gues against  the  reasoning  in  Prigg^s  case,  bv  which  the  doctrine  of  seinre  if 
supposed  to  be  sustained,  as  follows,  from  8  Wlsc.  116: 

'*  But  we  will  take  the  case  as  the  majority  have  pn^aented  it.  comparing  ooca- 
sionally  the  opinions  delivered,  consentient  a.-^  well  as  dissentient,  with  each  other, 
and  with  those  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Si^>reioe 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  itaelf  long  since  established,  and  which  have  been 
adopted  also,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  courts  of  the  respective  Stmtea 

"  The  first  observation  wliich  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  upon  an  ezaminalioiL 
of  the  case,  is,  that  all  the  rules  of  construction  theretofore  established  for  the 
guide  of  the  federal  as  well  as  State  court<i,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  are  utterly  repudiated. 

"  Among  the  rules  of  interpretation  considered  to  be  firmly  establiahed,  which 
particularly  concern  the  matter  in  hand,  is  the  one  laid  down  in  1  Story  t  Com- 
metUarieH,  409-410.  It  is  as  follows: — '  A  nile  of  equal  importance  \a,nolioem- 
larfje  tfu  conntntction  of  a  piren  poiwr  hrv-nd  the  fair  geofte  of  itn  trrnm,  mereJjt  h€- 
rittrne  the  rettrietion  is  inconvenient^  impolitic,  or  <>•'.«  wiMchicrous.*  Yet  the  whole 
tenor  and  force  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  aMumption  of  federal  mnthority  for 
tiie  execution  of  the  compact  in  question,  tohXh  solely  aix>n  the  inconvenience  oC 
State  action,  or  the  niLtchief  resulting  from  t)ie  omi.-'sion  or  ri-fuaal  of  the  States 
to  act.  What  is  the  '  fair  scope  of  the  term*  '  [  1 17]  of  the  clause  ?  It  is  Mibinlt- 
ted  that  it  is  clear,  definite,  incapable  of  enlars^ement  or  retftriction.  The  States 
have  agreed  that  escaping  slaves  shall  not  be  discharged  from  service  or  labor  hr 
tlie  operation  of  their  own  laws,  but  that  when  claimed  within  their  territory,  vA 
the  claim  established,  shall  be  delivered  up.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  obligiUio^ 
Is  it  not  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  terms,  to  hold,  that  the  States  have  reliB- 
quislied  all  power  to  provide  the  means  and  mode  of  performing  this  duty  ?— 4hflt 
they  have  thrown  op(m  tlieir  territories  to  incursion  by  fi^tive  haDiert»  and 
relinquish  all  power  to  protect  their  own  people  from  false  charges  of  escape,  or 
of  the  obligatum  of  ser\'ice  ¥— or  from  assault  and  outrage  during  the  search  ? 
To  liold  that  the  mere  covenant  not  to  discharge,  and  to  deliver  up  on  cUm,  is  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  federal  government  to  invade  their  territory  and  8ei»— 
when  not  one  word  of  grant  is  found  among  the  terms  used,  or  necoaaarily  im- 
plied ?  And  do  not  the  passages  heretofore  quoted  conclusively  ■hf>w,  tliat  the 
]>ower  of  Congress  is  deduced  solely  from  the  f>upposition  that  the  olauiie  in  qpn- 
tion  would  not  probably  be  conveniently  and  tiati»f actor Uy  executed  witliont  toch 
assumption  ? 

"Again,  the  'fur  scope  of  the  terms'  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitntlon  has 
been  enlarged  in  violation  of  this  rule,  in  assuming  that  it  conferred  upon  the 
slave  owner  a  constitutional  right  to  have  his  slave  riistured  to  him  in  the  9Utc 
from  which  he  fled.    But  it  is  obvious  from  reading  the  clause,  that  it  cooUins  as 
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her  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  are  left  for  a  con- 
L  of  this  portion  of  the  federal  compact,  almost  exclu- 
)  the  meaning  to  be  derived*  from  [16]  the  words, 
as  very  little  debate  upon  the  introduction  or  adop- 
the  clause,  and  but  feeble  aid  is  furnished  from  con- 

r  guaranty  to  return  the  fugitive,  but  only  to  deliver  him  op  in  the 
lidi  he  may  have  fled  and  in  which  he  may  be  found ;  not  to  return 
State  from  which  he  may  have  fled.  The  Supreme  [1181  Court  of  the 
tea  say,  '  that  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
9lding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves, 
',  in  every  State  in  the  Union  into  which  they  might  escape  from  the 
e  they  were  held  to  service  or  labor/  It  ia  respectfully  submitted, 
ras  not  the  object  of  the  clause,  but  far  from  it.  It  was  not  the  object 
ise  to  legalize  slavery  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Such  is  not  now 
sffect  of  the  provision.  To  give  it  such  a  construction  would  be  en- 
j  construction  beyond  the  *  fair  scope  of  its  terms.' 
curt  say,  *  The  object  of  this  clause  was,  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
ig  States  the  cotnpleie  right  and  title  of  owuer^p  in  their  slaves,  as 
i  every  State  of  Uie  Union  into  which  they  might  escape  from  servi- 
« true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines  and  principles  preva. 
BOn-slaveholding  States,  by  preventing  them  from  intermeodling  with, 
king  or  aboHshing  the  righta  of  the  owners  of  slaves.' 
hat  rule  of  interpretation  such  a  construction  can  be  placed  upon  the 
tained  in  this  clause,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive. .  The  full  recognition  of 
►f  property  in  the  slave  in  every  State  in  the  Union !  The  complete 
dtfe  01  ownership  in  their  slaves  as  property  I  It  is  submitted,  that  the 
I  of  the  rights  of  the  master  enjoined  by  the  clause  is  (1):  so  far  as  not 
re  the  fugitive  from  the  labor  or  service  which  may  be  due,  claimed, 
bhed ;  and  (2)  to  deliver  him  up  on  claim  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
iTvice  is  due,  when  claimed  by  him,  and  such  claim  is  legally  [119]  es- 
'  That  is  all.  8uch  is  the  bond ;  no  more,  no  less.  The  seal  may  bind, 
lot  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  bond.  The  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
in  the  slave,  '  as  property,'  and  not  to  obstruct  those  rights,  would 
large  the  scope  of  this  provision.  The  essential  rights  of  the  owner  of 
re,  to  sell  or  exchange  it ;  also  to  use,  enjoy,  and  control  it  absolutely, 
adrance  or  molestation.  By  this  construction  of  the  court,  therefore, 
of  the  fugitive  may  not  only  seize  him  in  any  State,  but  he  may  sell 
jition  or  otherwiee ;  he  may  hire  him  out  to  service  for  any  term ;  he 
and  his  immediate,  as  well  as  his  prospective  services,  and  lash  him 
mce,  and  none  of  these  righte  may  be  obstructed  or  *  intermeddled ' 
Jb  a  construction,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  opto  up  a  market  in  every 
for  fugitive  slaves.  Placards  would  be  lawfully  jwsted  in  every  corner 
iway,  and  the  service  of  the  slave  proposed  as  cohipensation  or  reward 
tore ;  and  such  a  construction  would  arm  every  slave-hunter  with  a 
mrge  the  fugitive  into  immediate  service,  or  back  to  bondage ;  and  no 
or  authority  could  interpose  to  prevent  such  outrages,  for  all  such 
rate  a  *  discharge  pro  tanto* 

nibmitted  that  this  is  going  a  little  beyond  the  *  fair  scope '  of  the  lan- 
Jie  Constitution.  Ite  fair  scope  and  true  intent  do  not  require  of  the 
any  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fugitive  in  him  as  - 
That  was  never  required  of  them,  and  would  hav^  been  scouted  had  it 
Mad.  The  clause'  simplv  requires  that  the  States  into  which  the  fogi- 
)icape  shall  [120]  not  discharge  him  from  service,  but  deliver  him  up. 
piized  slmpy  as  a  person  owing  service,  not  as  a  ehaUtely  or  as  any  spedes 
f  to  be  sola  or  bartered.  In  Vin^a  he  may  be,  indeed,  a  ckaud;  but 
itb  he  is  a  MAN.    The  laws  of  ^\arginia  make  him  a  chattel  thtre  ;  but 
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tcmporancous  interpretation,  for,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  lias  not  become  a  subject  of  any  very  considerable 
discussion.  • 

''  Without  stoi)ping  here  to  inquire,  whether  the  clause  in 
(picstiou  confers  upon  the  general  goveninient  any  power  of 

the  CoiiFtitution  of  iho  United  St«tca  and  the  hiwa  of  Wisconsin  rofjard  him  u  i 
person  horo.  Uinlcr  thi'  (/OiiHtitution,  tho  fugitive  leaves  the  at-ribute  of  the  chat- 
tel behiml  him  in  the  State  from  which  he  flee?,  and  tjoes  forth  ns  a  PERSON. 
The  law  which  iiiakcdhim  property  in  Virgiuia,  does  uot  go  with  him  beyond  the 
limitH  of  that  State.  On  his  escape  from  sueh  limits  he  cea*ej?  to  be  pn>perty,  hal 
is  a  pcraon  liable  to  be  reclaimed.  The  jn'r»o}t  may  escape,  but  the  proprrty  can- 
not. The  StatcH  are  no  more  bound  to  recoijnize  the  fugitive  slave  as  property, 
than  a  fu|2:itivc  apprentice  as  property.  The  rrfnfton  of  master  and  servant  i« 
recoirnized  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  tlie  obliijfation  of  service  is  implied  from 
buch  relation.  Even  such  obligation  ir»  not  recognized  as  full,  complete,  preaent, 
and  operative,  but  m  attaching  to  that  relation  in  nuother  Stat*\  So  mucn  of  the 
law  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  as  r(?quired  of  him  service  to  his  master  tiur*. 
i-j  to  be  r('gard<Hl,  and  from  thai  obligation  of  service,  lm|)06ed  by  that  law, 
the  State  may  not  discharge  him.  The  law  of  Virginia  which  reqnires  of  the 
slave  service  to  his  master,  is  recognized  as  the  law  there,  not  here.  vTe  may  no*. 
discharge  a  fugitive  from  the  service  which,  by  law,  he  o^ts  in  Vir^inim.  Bet 
by  that  law  he  owes  no  service  here.  The  master  may  captufc  him  in  \Vi»ct«5ia. 
Wo  must  deliver  him  up  to  his  master,  on  the  establishment  of  his  claim;  but  hi? 
luaster  has  no  right  to  [121]  <'ommand  his  nerritw  in  Wisconsin.  He  must  not 
beat  him.  He  may  take  him  back  to  Virginia,  but  he  cannot  command  hi<  terr- 
ice  here.  When  he  gets  to  Virginia  ho  will  owe  service  by  the  law  cvf  that  fHatc, 
but  not  till  tluMi.  By  the  law  of  that  State  he  owes  the  service,  and  by  that  law 
only.  That  is  the  law  of  Virginia,  but  not  tlie  law  of  Wisconsin.  If  tne  master 
demand  bcrvice  here  of  his  fugitive,  and  beat  hini  for  disobedience,  he  is  punish- 
able by  our  laws.  Nor  could  the  master,  having  captured  the  fugitive  in  thi* 
State,  sell  or  hire  him  to  another.  He  hafl  just  the  control  over  him  requisite  to 
his  extra<liti(>n,  and  no  more.  He  may  relinquish  that  right,  and  so  emanripat»» 
him;  for  ^tnh  r«»liuquishmeut  would  operate  emancipation;  but  he  cannot  «er; 
and  transfer  his  right  of  extradition  if*  another,  lie  may  employ,  perhapn,  an  ag*.T.: 
for  that  purp  )se;  though,  strictly  construed,  the  clause  might  be  held  to  require 
the  claim  to  be  made  by  the  owner  in  p^'.rAon,  to  whom  the  service  is  due,  and  to 
exclude  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

"  Su<.'h,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause  in  question,  I  cin'i'^t 
cfmoeive  of  any  other.  And  yet.  in  the  same  cal^e  {Priyg  vn.  Penn.)  the  conn 
say,  *  thti  <lau«*e  coiitjiins  a  positive  and  unqualitied  riijht  of  the  owner  in  tht 
slave  as  property,  u n affect od  ny  any  St^'ite  law  or  re'.r"lation  whatsoever,  bccaafi-» 
[12*2]  th(?re  is  no  qiialifi«.*ation  or  restriction  of  It,  tolx*  found  therein,  and  wehav^ 
no  right  t  >  insv»rt  any  which  is  not  ex])ressed,  and  cannot  be  fairly  impUetl  E*- 
p"cia!ly  are  we  estopped  from  sr>  doing  when  the  clause  puts  the  rig^it  to  serrire 
or  labor  upon  tin*  same  ground  and  to  the  xmufi  rr*ntt  in  every  other  State,  as  in 
the  State  fnun  which  the  slave  escaped,  and  in  wiiieh  he  was 'held  to  the  serrici 
or  labor.     If  this  be  so.  then  all  the  incidents  to  that  right  attach  also.' 

"  Now  one  incident  to  that  right  in  the  St.ite  fri»m  which  the  slave  has  fled.  i«. 
that  the  owner  may  transfer  it  to  another,  and  therefore  no  State  law  or  r«.»irnla- 
lion  j'an  i)revent  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  a  free  State  and  to  the  same  cxtert 
to  which  the  owner  is  entitled  in  his  own  State.  The  slave  code  of  every  State  In 
the  Union  is  thus  engrafted  up  )n  the  Uavs  of  every  free  State,  and  the  latter  are 

firohibitetl  from  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  while  tlie  {.>ower  of  legislation,  to  en- 
arge  or  molify  tins  right  is  in  the  former.  To  tf»e  * »nme  erfenf*  as  the  ri:rht  of 
the  mostcT  in  the  slave  Is  given  by  the  local  law  of  Arkansas,  is  he  entitled  to  en- 
joy and  ex.?rcisc  it  in  Wisconsin  or  Massachusetts  !    This  ia  insisted  upon  over 
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legislation  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  let  ns  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  rights  or  condition  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  especially  to  refer. 

and  over  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  courts  arc 
bound  by  the  decision.     I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition. 

•*  Aeain,  it  is  said  that '  the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  unqualified  recogni- 
tion of  Uie  right  of  the  owner  in  the  slave  unaffected  by  any  State  law  or  rcg:ula- 
tioD  whatsoeveoT,  because  there  is  no  qualification  or  restriction  of  it  to  be  found 
therein ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  insert  any  which  is  not  expressed  or  clearly 
implied.' 

"  The  rule  of  construction  laid  down  in  numerous  instances,  [123]  which  need 
not  to  be  here  specified,  is,  that  the  federal  government  can  exercise  no  power,  ex- 
cept what  is  expressly  granted,  or  what  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  some  ex- 
press power.  We  do  not  require  or  need  restrictive  or  negative  expressions  in 
the  Constitution,  applicable  to  federal  power.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  not 
granted  is  reserved  without  words  of  restriction.  It  was  not  necessary  to  insert 
any  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  slave  owner  in  this  clause,  because  he  had, 
ana  could  have  no  rights  but  such  as  were  expressly  recognized.  Nor  without 
some  express  crant  could  Congress  exercise  any  in  his  behalf.  It  would  have 
been  a  work  or  supererogation  to  use  restrictive  words ;  nay  more,  it  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  expedient,  for  then  it  would  have  been  held,  and  with  reason. 
that  all  rights  and  privileges  were  recognized  tliat  were  not  expressly  enumerated 
among  the  reservations.  As  it  is,  the  States,  and  people,  (if  it  better  suits,)  have 
merely  assented  to  the  provision  that  the  fugitive  should  not  be  discliargcd  by 
their  laws  and  regulations,  but  shall  be  delivered  up.  Not  one  word  is  uttered 
beyond.  To  hold  that  the  States  have  no  power  or  rights  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly reserved  or  fairly  implied;  that  restrictions  and  reservations  must  bo 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  otherwise  to  be  presumed  as  delegated  or 
jrdinqnished,  is  to  reverse  all  rules  of  construction  heretofore  established.  It  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  tenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  doclares  the  contrary.  Li  there  any- 
tliing  so  sacred  in  the  cause  of  a  slave  captor  as  to  require  a  reversal  of  all  rules 
of  interpretation  to  sustain  it  V  Why  should  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  bo 
construed  according  to  rules,  and  w\wn  principles  [124]  different  from  those  to 
which  every  otlier  part  of  that  instrument  is  subjected  ?  Why  should  State  sover- 
eignty be  uegraded  in  behalf  of  the  slave  owner,  when  every  other  claimant 
would  approach  its  tribunals  with  respect  and  awe  ?  The  doct  rine  of  the  IT.  S. 
Court  is,  that  because  the  clause  does  not  restrict  the  claims  of  the  owner,  it  tliere- 
fore  recognizes  them  to  any  extent  allowed  in  a  slave  State ;  that  because  the 
States  have  agreed  to  recognize  certain  rights,  or  rather  demands,  of  the  slave 
owner,  viz.:  that  they  will  not  discharge,  by  law  or  regulation,  a  fugitive,  and  will 
deliver  him  up  on  claim,  therefore  they  admit  his  whole  claim  of  property;  his 
absolute  right  to  service  in  their  own  territory ;  indeed,  all  the  rights  of  property 
and  its  incidents,  to  the  '  same  extent'  that  he  may  demand  them  in  a  slave 
State,  by  the  laws  thereof;  that  because  they  did  not  restrict  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  sell  the  fugitive,  or  liire  him  to  service,  or  lash  him  into  obedience,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  he  had  those  rights  to  that  extent  in  the  State  from  which  the 
slave  escaped,  he  must  have  them  in  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  fled !  This 
is  establishing  the  rule,  that  the  States  can  exercise  no  powers  which  they  did  not 
reserve,  instead  of  the  acknowledged,  the  express,  the  constitutional  rule,  that 
the  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved.  This  is  no  unworthy  criticism  upon  the 
language  of  the  court.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  oj/mion  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  is  the  basis,  the  very  ground- work  of  the  decision.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  conclusions  of  the  court.  To  narrow  the  basis  would  be  to  destroy 
the  superstructure.    Abridge  the  premises,  and  tlie  conclusions  scatter.    Upon 
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^'  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  this  clause  was  intended 
to  refer  exclusively  to  fugitive  slaves ;  of  which  I  think  the 
Iiistory  of  its  adoption  into  the  Constitution  leaves  no  doabt; 
the  question  at  once  arises,  how  far,  and  in  what  particularB, 
docs  it  affect  the  persons  alluded  to  in  it  ?  Ist.  It  contem- 
plates the  fact  that  certain  persons  were,  or  might  be,  hdd  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  or  more  States  under  the  laws  tbere<^. 
2d.  That  it  was  by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  States  alone,  un- 
der which  such  persons  could  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  3d. 
That  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  respective  States  under 
which  such  persons  might  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  or  dis- 
charged therefrom,  might  be  different.  4th.  That  such  per- 
sons might  escape  from  one  State  in  which  they  were  held  to 
labor  under  the  laws  thereof,  into  another  State  in  which  such 
persons  were  held  to  labor  under  different  laws,  or  in  which 
they  were  by  the  laws  of  the  State  discharged  from  service  or 
labor.  5th.  That  the  service  or  labor  here  spoken  of  is  of  a 
kind  which  is  exacted  of  such  persons  by  law,  and  not  of  a 
kind  stipulated  for  by  contract,  and  hence  is  in  restraint  of, 
and  derogatory  [17]  to  human  liberty.  6th.  That  such  per- 
sons escaping  from  one  State  into  another,  should  not  be  dis- 
charged by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  they  may  have  fled, 
but  that  the  condition  of  the  fugitive  should  remain  the  same  in 
the  State  from  which  he  had  fled,  in  case  the  person  to  whom 
he  owed  the  service  should  choose  to  claim  him  and  convey 
him  thither.  7th.  Tliat  in  the  event  of  a  claim  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  fugitive  owed  the  service  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  being  made,  he  should  be  delivered 
up,  on  establishing  the  fact  that  the  labor  or  service  of  the 
fugitive  was  due  to  such  claimant. 

''  From  this  analysis  of  the  clause  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion above  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  status  of  tlie  fugi- 

thifl  irr«.m!ul  it  was  ah-solutoly  necei»«ary  that  the  court  shoold  plant  ita  ded^on. 
No  otiier  [125]  would  serve  to  sustain  it  They  did  so.  To  hare  done  leas  voald 
hare  been  to  l»ave  done  the  reverse. 

**  It  may  then  be  a!«kod  in  all  cantlor  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Usited 
Stares,  or  any  other  offiirer  or  person,  can  expect  the  courts  of  the  State*  to  adopt 
this  decision  ai*  the  law  of  the  land?  Do  they  require  obedience  to  thia  rule  of 
interpretation?  If  so,  in  obeyinjj  this  we  ▼iolate  all  other  rules  of  c>ii.«tnictioD 
bv  them  established.  Fealty  to  the  doctrines  of  thia  case  is  treason  to  the  law  of 
aU  preceding  casea." 
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live  is  essentially  different  in  this  State,  from  his  stdttM  or  con- 
dition in  the  State  from  whence  he  fled.  In  the  latter,  he  re- 
mained subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of  his  class,  though  he 
may  have  escaped  from  the  domicil  or  premises  of  his  master. 
Here,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  our 
laws ;  as  much  so  as  any  other  human  being,  so  long  as  he  is 
unclaimed.  He  may  sue  and  be  sued ;  he  may  acquire  and 
hold  property ;  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man, 
until  a  lawful  claim  is  made  for  him  ;  and  this  claim  must  be 
made  by  the  person  to  whom  his  service  or  labor  is  due,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  No  one  else 
can  interfere  with  him.  If  no  claim  is  set  up  to  his  service  or 
labor  by  the  person  to  whom  his  service  or  labor  is  due,  there 
is  no  power  or  authority,  or  person  on  earth,  that  can  derive 
any  advantage  from  his  former  condition,  or  assert  it,  to  his 
prejudice.  So  long  as  the  owner  does  not  choose  to  assert  his 
daim^  the  cottage  of  the  fugitive  in  Wisconsin  is  as  much  [18] 
his  castle — ^his  property,  liberty,  and  person  are  as  much  the 
subject  of  legal  protection,  as  those  of  any  other  person.  Our 
legal  tribunals  are  as  open  to  his  complaint  or  appeal,  as  to  that 
of  any  other  man.  He  may  never  be  claimed  ;  and  if  not,  he 
would  remain  forever  free,  and  transmit  freedom  to  his  pos- 
terity born  on  our  soil. 

"It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  fugitive  slave  leaves  his 
condition  of  slavery  behind  him,  and  takes  with  him  into  this 
State  only  the  dread  contingency  of  the  assertion  of  the  claim 
of  the  person  from  whose  service  he  has  escaped,  upon  the 
establishment  of  which  he  may  be  reduced  to  his  former  con- 
dition in  the  State  from  which  he  fled. 

"The  act  of  Congress  of  1860  fully  recognizes  this  view  of 
the  Constitution,  and  contemplates  the  recapture  of  the  fugi- 
tive, as  dependent  entirely  upon  the  rfa/m  of  the  master. 
The  sixth  section  provides  that  'the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  or  their 
agent  or  attorney,  duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in 
writing^  acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some 
legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  claim  such  fugitive 
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person,'  &c.  No  one  but  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
appointed  by  writing,  may  claim  him.  No  one  may  volun- 
teer to  render  his  neighbor  a  friendly  service,  by  captaring  m 
his  behalf  and  returning  to  him  his  fugitive.  It  must  be  the 
master's  own  act,  and  its  responsibilities  be  all  his  own." 

Afterwards,  on  p.  37,  Judge  Smith  argues  that  the  pro- 
vision contemplates  a  claim  to  be  judicially  determined,  in  coa- 
trast  to  such  a  claim  as  is  made  by  a  mere  seizure.  This  part 
of  the  Opinion  will  be  cited  in  another  place.* 

§  811.  In  JExparte  Bushnell,  Ex  parte  Langston,  9  Ohio,  77, 
the  parties  had  both  been  indicted,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  for  having  rescued  a  negro  from  the  custody  of 
the  agent  of  the  alleged  owner,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  indict- 
ments, did  "  pursue  and  reclaim  the  said  negro  slave,  called 
John,  he  then  and  there  being  a  fugitive  person  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  held  to  service  and  labor  as  aforesaid,  by  then  and 
there,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  the  district 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  seizing 
and  arresting  him  as  a  fugitive  person  from  service  and 
labor  from  the  said  State  of  Kentucky ;"  and  it  is  further 
stated  in  the  indictment  that  the  said  slave  was  then  and 
there  "  lawfully,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  given  and  declared,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  arrested,  in  the  custody  and  under  tlie  control "  of 
the  said  agent,  &c.  No  process  or  warrant  in  the  hands  of 
such  agent  is  mentioned.' 

Judges  Swan  and  Peck,  maintaining  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legishite,  seem  to  consider  only  whether  Congress  had  power 
to  pass  a  law  to  protect  those  who  might  hold  iu  their  custody 
escaped  slaves,  and,  considering  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  as 
having  been  given  by  the  Constitution,  tliey  regard  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act,  under  which  the  relators  had  been  indicted, 

*  See  rtost  in  Ch.  XXIX.  among  cases  on  the  question  whether  the  action 
of  the  United  States  CoininiHs^ioners  involves  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  pum*er. 

*  Mr.  Wolcott,  Attorney -denernl  for  the  State,  nrpies  the  cane  as  if  tlio  indict- 
ments in  the  Uniti-d  States  Court  were  under  a  statute  for  protecting  a  right  to 
seize  and  remove  the  fii;;itive  given  by  the  Constitution,  not  under  a  statute  fur 
protecting  u  ri£!:ht  to  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  claim  according  to 
Act  of  Congress.  He  assumes  that  sucli  a  right,  under  the  Constitution,  most 
exist  as  a  foundation  for  the  action  of  Conin*<?sS|  ^  Oh.  110.  lOs  argument 
Against  the  right,  as  declared  in  Trigg's  case,  is  found  ib.,  146-150. 
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ntended  to  protect  this  right.  Hence,  Swan,  Ch.  J.,  did  not 
eider  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  other  pro- 
Ions  in  the  Act  of  1850.  9  Ohio,  184, 185.  And  Judge  Peck, 
213,  referring  to  the  position  of  the  Chief  Justice,  says : — 
Tor  indeed  can  the  relators  be  liberated  under  such  a  return 
m  habeas  corpus  if,  under  any  circumstances,  such  a  rescue 
tild  be  unlawful  and  punishable  nnder  the  Act  of  1850.  The 
form  current  of  all  the  authorities  has  heretofore  been,  and 
m  not  aware  of  a  single  exception,  that  under  the  constitu- 
aal  provision  the  master  may,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a 
fach  of  the  peace,  take  possession  of  his  fugitive  slave ;  and 
ny  other  cases  may  be  supposed  in  which  the  custody  of  the 
ttcr,  for  the  time,  would  be  lawful,  and  which  the  relators 
aid  liave  no  right  to  disturb.  If  these  positions  of  the 
ief  Justice  are  true,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  so,  the 
actions  to  the  law  of  1850,  because  it  does  not  accord  a  jury 
d  to  the  fugitive  before  his  extradition,  and  permits  a 
rare  and  removal  under  a  warrant  of  a  Commissioner  of  the 
•cuit  Court,  cannot  avail  the  relators,  even  though  tliose  pro- 
ions  should  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional." 
But,  since  the  statute  connects  a  seizure  without  process 
;h  a  subsequent  taking  before  a  court,  a  judge,  or  a  commis- 
ner,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  a  right  of  seizure  and 
aoval  under  the  Constitution  was  not  involved  in  this  case.* 
§  812.  The  direct  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
igg's  case,  confirmed  by  repeated  dicta  in  later  eases,  will 
)l>ably  continue  to  be  received  as  controlling  authority  on 
8  point.  The  following  considerations  are  offered  by  way 
comparing  the  doctrine  of  that  case  with  the  conclusion 
licated  by  a  just  application  of  principles  hereinbefore 
ted.' 
Tlie  words  "  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 

*  The  questiijn  might  be  made,  whether  any  one  would  be  indictable  under  this 
ate  for  obstructinf^  another  who  should  endeavor  to  remove  out  of  the  State  the 
ion  cUiuied  as  owin^  service,  without  goin^  before  a  judge  or  coinniisfiioner. 
haps  an  objection  might  have  been  sustained  against  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
ments  in  the  cat>es  of  JJushnell  and  Langston,  that  it  did  not  state  that  the  ne- 
was  seized  and  held  for  that  intent  There  was  another  count  m  the  indict- 
it  against  Langston,  charging  rescue  when  the  slave  was  held  under  a  coxa> 
tioDer'a  warrant. 

•  Id  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI. 
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under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  eonae- 
quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,"  might,  it  would  seem,  have  been  used 
to  describe  an  obligation — ^the  obligation  of  the  fugitire.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  that  the  words,  ^'  shall  be  delivered  «p  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due," 
describe  a  right — the  right  of  the  person  to  whom  the  obliga- 
tion is  due.  The  words  which  are  descriptive  of  the  right  are 
connected,  by  the  conjunction  "  but,"  with  the  words  which 
may  have  been  used  to  describe  an  obligation.  They  there- 
fore may  have  been  used  to  describe  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation as  correlative,  and,  on  the  principle  of  interpreting 
words  and  clauses  by  their  context,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  they  were  so  used.  Under  this  view,  the  extent  of  "shall 
not  be  discharged  "  is  limited  by  that  of  "  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim,"  not  merely  because  they  are  part  of  the  c<»itext 
immediately  in  connection,  but  because  the  latter  words,  in 
being  descriptive  of  the  right,  limit  the  former  as  descriptive 
of  the  obligation. 

It  would  be  a  very  loose  interpretation  of  the  terms  to  say 
that  a  claim  in  pais  sufficiently  answers  the  words  of  the  pro- 
vision, and  that  when  one  private  person  seizes  another  as  his 
fugitive  bondman  a  "  claim  "  is  made,  and  that  such  fugitive 
may  be  said  to  have  been  "  delivered  up  on  claim,"  when  the 
person  thus  claiming  his  service  has  been  allowed  without  mo- 
lestation to  carry  him  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
wherein  lie  is  found.  In  Judge  Story's  argument  for  the  leg- 
islation of  Congi-ess,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  delivering  up 
on  claim  is  an  active  duty,  either  of  the  national  Qovemment 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  and  that,  when  a 
claim  18  made,  some  further  remedial  action  is  contemplated 
than  that  which  may  be  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  claim- 
ant himself.  The  fact  that  delivering-up  is  enjoined  in  con- 
nection with  a  claim,  indicates  that  a  proceeding  before  some 
organ  of  public  authority  is  intended,  in  distinction  from  such 
a  claim  in  pais. 

§  813.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  contained  no  provi- 
sion in  pari  materia  which  might  be  referred  to  for  the  inter- 
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pretation  or  constmction  of  this  provision.  The  proviBion  in 
the  Articles  of  the  two  Confederations  of  the  New  England 
colonies  was  in  force  at  a  time  when  slavery  and  indentured 
servitude  was  sanctioned  bj  local  law  in  those  colonies.  So 
far  as  a  master's  right  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  slave  depended 
upon  this  compact,  it  is  clear  that  the  claim  was  to  be  made 
before  some  public  officer/  though  it  is  probable  that  the  non- 
resident master  could,  in  those  colonies,  also  seize  and  remove 
the  fugitive  from  his  service ;  as  a  person  in  any  of  the  pres- 
ent slaveholding  States  may  now  do  in  like  circumstances. 

§  814.  The  assertion  of  a  right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fu- 
gitive from  labor  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  in  this 
provision  slaves  are  recognized  as  property — as  chattels — not 
as  persons  ;  but  that  assertion  is  not  altogether  dependent  on 
the  recognition  of  this  doctrine.    Judge  Story  supposed  the 
slave  might  be  seized  as  a  person^  if  not  as  property.    He  ( 
compared  the  master's  right  under  the  provision  to  the  right  j 
which  a  father  has,  at  common  law,  to  the  custody  of  his  child,  | 
or  that  of  a  master  over  the  person  of  his  indentured  minor 
apprentice,  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.* 

'  See  ante.  Vol  I.  p.  268,  note  5  [b]. 

*  16  Peters,  613 ;  ante  p.  463.  In  the  case  cited  ante,  p.  661,  Judge  McLean 
recognized  the  authority  of  Trigg's  case  for  the  doctrine  of  seizure,  yet  he  said 
in  McQuerry's  case  (5  McLean,  482) : — "  Under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  inquiry  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  whether  the  person  be  a  slave  or  a 
freeman,  but  whether  he  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  This  would  be  the  pre- 
cise question  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice.**  ThSfl  means,  if  anything,  that  the 
ibgifaye  is  recognized  as  a  person  and  not  as  property.  In  Jones  v.  Van 
Ziuidt,  2  McLean,  602,  he  had  said : — "  The  Constitution  treats  of  slaves  as  { 
jpersons.  The  view  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  '  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the 
Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men,*  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  that  most  important  instrument  Whether  slaves  are  referred  to 
in  it  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  migrating  or  being  imported,  or  as  fugitives 
from  labor,  they  are  spoken  of  as  persons.** 

In  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  16  Peters,  B06,  McLean,  J.,  said: — "The  Constitution 
treats  slaved  as  persons.  In  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  Article,  which  apportions 
representatives  and  directs  taxes  among  the  States,  it  provides,  '  The  numbers 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  > 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.*  And  again,  in  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  Article,  it  is  . 
declared  that  '  no  person  held  to  service,*  Ac.  By  the  laws  of  certain  States, 
slaves  are  treated  as  property ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  prohibits  their 
being  brouj^t  into  that  State  by  citizens  of  other  States  for  sale  or  as  merchan- 
dise. Merchandise  is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  may  include  every  article  of 
traffic,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  which  is  properly  embraced  by  a  commercial 
regulation.  But  if  slaves  are  considered  in  some  of  the  States  as  merchandise, 
that  cannot  divest  them  of  the  leading  and  controlling  quality  of  persons,  by 
which  they  are  designated  in  the  Constitation.    The  diaracter  of  property  ui 
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In  later  instances  it  has  been  held  that  the  fugitive  slave  is 
seized  and  removed  as  a  chattel ;  *  and  the  right  to  do  this  be- 
ing attributed  to  this  provision,  it  is  urged  that  the  Constituticm 
recognizes  the  person  owing  service  o^  labor  as  being  a  chattd 
and  not  a  legal  person.*  Some  even  appear  to  hold  that  only 
as  chattels  can  ala/ves  be  recovered  under  this  provision,  and 
that  legal  persons  owing  service  and  labor  are  not  compre- 
hended in  its  terms." 

So  far  as  any  argument  has  been  offered  to  support  the 
assertion  that  any  natural  persons  are  in  this  provision  recog- 
nized as  chattels,  it  is,  logically  speaking,  a  fallacy,  such  as 
has  been  indicated  in  the  first  volume.*  It  is  palpable,  from 
the  history  of  slavery  in  Europe,  that  persons  have  been  held 
to  service  and  labor  while  their  legal  personality  has  been 
recognized.* 

given  them  by  Uie  local  law.  ThU  law  is  respected,  and  all  rights  under  it  are 
protected  by  the  federal  authorities,  but  the  Constitution  aoU  ujwn  slaves  as  per- 
sons, and  not  as  property." 

Judge  Baldwin,  who  in  this  case  delivered  a  dissenting  Opinion,  in  whi^  he 
held  that  slaves  were  to  be  recognized  as  merchandise  by  the  States  and  the  na- 
tional Government,  confessed  that  he  stood  '*  alone  among  the  members  of  the 
court."  He  says  (ib.  512): — "  Other  judges  consider  the  Constitution  as  referring 
to  slaves  only  as  persons,  and  as  projierty  in  no  other  sense  than  a?  persons  es- 
caping from  service ;  they  do  not  consider  them  to  be  recognized  as  sabjects  of 
commerce,  either  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States ;  but  1  cannot 
acquicBce  in  this  position.  In  other  times,  and  in  another  department  of  thisOov- 
ernnient,  I  have  expressed  ray  opinion  on  this  subject;  I  have  done  it  in  judgment 
in  another  place, — 1  Bald.  R.,  676,  <fec., — and  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  it  here,  however 
unexpectedly  the  occasion  may  have  arisen  ;  and  to  speak  plainly  and  explicitly, 
however  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  prevalent  opmions  anywhere,  or  by 
any  persons,  my  views  may  be.  That  I  may  stand  alone  among  tlie  members  uf 
this  court  does  not  deter  me  from  declaring  that  I  feel  bound  to  consiiler  slavea  m 
property,  by  the  law  of  the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  C»»nstitution,  and 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  ;  that  this  right  of  property  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  Constitution,  which  does  not  create  but  recognizes*  and  protects 
It  from  violation,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State  in  the  ca«os  to  which  the 
C.)nstitiition  applies."  Ilia  language  throughoutis  singularly  strong  on  this  point. 
The  reasons  he  ^Ayq^  for  his  decision,  he  says  (ib.  617),  "are  drawn  from  thoM 
principles  on  whiich  alone  this  Government  must  be  sustAined ;  the  leading  one 
of  which  is,  that  wherever  slavery  exist-a  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  slaves  are  prop- 
erty in  every  constitutional  sense,  and  for  every  puri>ose,  whether  as  subjects  of 
taxation,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  articles  of  commerce,  or  ftiffitives  from 
service.'*  If  this  should  be  held  in  the  literal  sense,  slaves  could  not  form  part 
of  the  basis  of  rci)resentation  nor  be  delivered  up  aspersons  escapins:. 

»  See  Woodbury,  J.,  in  Jcmes  v.  Van  Zandt,  6  How.  229;  «n/«.'p.  49S,  notia. 
Kauffman  v.  Oliver,  10  Barr,  516 ;  ante,  p.  494. 

'  On  Judge  Taney's  inferences  in  Drcd  Scott's  case,  from  this  interpretation  of 
the  clause.     See  ante.  Vol.  I.,  p.  666,  note  B. 

'  Compare  authorities  which  exclude  apprentices  from  the  extent  of  the  provi- 
sion, ante,  §  712. 

*  AnU,  Vol.  I.,  p.  560.  •  Ante,  gg  160-162. 
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§  815.  Judge  Story's  deduction  of  the  riglit  to  seize  and 
remove  the  fugitive  from  labor  is  based  entirely  on  interpret- 
ing the  words  which  may  have  b^en  intended  to  describe  the 
obligation  of  the  fugitive,  without  reference  to  the  worlds  which 
he  regarded  as  describing  the  right  of  the  claimant.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  provision  under  the  designation  "  the  clause," 
he  Bays  it  "  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  posi- 
tive unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave, 
which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify,  reg- 
ulate, control,  or  restrain."  The  existence  of  a  positive  right 
under  this  provision  in  the  person  to  whom  the  service  or  labor 
is  due  by  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  the  bondman  escaped 
— a  right  which  cannot  be  modified  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  found — follows  of  course  from  construing  the 
provision  as  positive  law,  or  as  it  is  regarded  under  the  fourth 
construction.  But  Judge  Story  declared  *  this  in  connection 
with  the  proposition — "  The  slave  is  not  to  be  discharged  from 
service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any  State  law  or  regulation." 
He  said : — "  Now,  certainly,  without  indulging  in  any  nicety 
of  criticism  on  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  said  that 
any  State  law  or  State  regulation  which  interrupts,  limits,  de- 
lays, or  postpones  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  slave  and  the  immediate  command  of  his  service 
and  labor,  operates,  pro  tahto,  a  discharge  of  the  slave  there- 
from." 

By  thus  resting  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  upon  the 
words,  "  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor," 
Judge  Story  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  relation  in  which  the 
debt  of  service  existed  was  the  same  in  the  forum  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  in  the  State  by  whose  law  the  fugitive  had  been  held 
to  service.  This  he  also  asserted  in  these  terms  : — "  The  clause 
puts  the  right  to  the  service  or  labor  upon  the  same  ground 
and  to  the  same  extent  in  every  other  State  as  in  the  State 
from  which  the  slave  escaped  and  in  which  he  is  held  to  service 
or  labor."  * 

*  16  Peters,  612  ;  ante,  p.  468. 

*  See  a  similar  assertion  by  Judge  Shaw  in  Sims*  case,  *!  Cashing,  296,  ante,  p.49S. 
The  eases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  jprovision  does  not  extend  to  the  issne 
of  fogitiTe  slave  women  are  authorities  against  the  doctrine  that  the  status  con- 
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Judge  Story  has  not  offered  the  slightest  argument  for  this 
all-controlling  interpretation  of  the  words  "  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged." If  he  has  produced  anything,  by  way  of  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  provision,  to  support  the  doctrine,  it  is  by 
supposing  a  discovery  of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  as  known,  not  from  the  words  of  the  instrument, 
but  from  history.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such 
assertion  of  intention.* 

§  816.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  ascertaining  the 
intention  of  those  from  whom  these  provisions  derive  their  au- 
thority, reference  must  be  had  to  the  pre-existing  law,  or  that 
which,  in  their  absence,  would  have  continued  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  parties  in  the  circumstances  therein  antici- 
pated. The  doctrine  that  under  this  clause  persons  held  to 
service  or  labor  are  recognized  as  property,  in  distinction  from 
legal  persons,  and  the  connected  doctrine — ^that  the  sum  total 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  bondman  and  the  person 
to  whom  his  service  or  labor  may  be  due  continue,  in  the  State 
wherein  the  fugitive  is  found,  to  be  such  as  they  were  in  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped — ^may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  slaves  and  slavert/j  which  are  popularly 
used  as  equivalents  for  "  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,"  and 
the  condition  of  being  so  held,  and,  in  part,  to  the  incorrect- 
ness of  forms  of  speech  used  to  describe  the  international  recog- 
nition in  one  forum  of  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  rela- 
tions which  first  existed  in  another. 

An  instance  of  this  incorrectness  of  speech  occurs  in  the 
provision  itself  which  is  under  consideration.  For  where,  in 
the  absence  of  this  provision,  a  fugitive  would  be  discharged 
from  the  service  or  labor  in  which  he  had  been  held  in  another 

tinues  in  the  State  in  whioh  the  fn^tire  is  foond.    See  ante,  %  723.     They  m 
also  authority  a^inst  the  doctrine  that  the  luffitive  i»  reoognicea  ••  property. 

'  "  HiatoricaUy,  it  is  woU  known  that  the  object  of  this  dause  waa  to  aecure  to 
the  citizens  of  the  slaTcholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ow«erahip 
in  their  slaves  as  property  in  every  State,"  ic.  16  Peters,  Sll,  anit,  p.  441. 
Judge  Wayne  said : — "  The  provision  was  called  [meamng,  apparently.  In  the  con- 
vention] a  guarantee  of  a  right  of  property  in  fugitive  slaves  wherever  they  mlefat 
be  found  in  the  Union."  16  Peters,  639.  Judge  Wi^ne's  Opinion  is  crowded 
with  assertions,  unsupported  by  argument  or  historical  reference,  that  H  was  in- 
tended in  the  Constitution  to  recognise  alayee  as  property  and  as  property  only. 
See  ib.  68S,  689,  641,  642,  647. 
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State,  the  discharge  would  not  be  caused  hy  any  law  or  regvr 
hxUan  of  the  State  into  which  he  had  escaped.  He  would  be 
discharged  by  the  fact  that  the  law  under  which  he  had  been 
held  to  service  or  labor  had  no  extent  or  operation  in  the  State 
into  which  he  had  escaped. 

K  the  fugitive  is,  in  the  State  into  which  he  may  escape, 
held  to  any  obligations,  they  can  only  be  such  as  are  created 
either  by  this  provision  or  by  the  local  law  of  that  State.  So 
far  as  this  provision  does  not  create  an  obligation  to  service, 
the  law  of  the  State  operates  pro  tanto.  But  that  law  may 
not  create  any  such  obligation ;  in  which  case  the  only  obliga- 
tion to  service  is  that  created  by  the  provision  ;  and  as  to  all 
former  obligations,  they  are  discharged  j?ro  tanto  by  the  fact  of 
escape. 

At  a  time  when  slavery  was  a  status  known  to  the  law 
of  nations,  or  universal  jurisprudence,  it  had,  in  each  fo- 
rum, international  recognition  as  the  same  status,  and  was, 
of  necessity,  absolute  or  chattel  slavery."  When  it  ceased  to 
be  attributable  to  this  law  ^n«^/(m*,  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, the  question  was  no  longer  of  the  recognition  of  a  status 
which,  if  recognized,  was  everywhere  the  same,  but  of  the  re- 
cognition of  certain  several  rights  and  correlative  obligations 
of  master  and  slave  according  to  the  law  of  their  domicil ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  comity,  so  called,  these  were  to  be  sustained, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  rights  and  obligations  attributed  by  the  * 
local  law  universally,  i.  e.j  to  all  natural  persons.'  But,  in  a 
forum  where  the  local  law  by  its  otherwise  universal  attribu- 
tion of  rights  prevents  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  involun- 
tary obligations  of  the  bondman  from  another  jurisdiction,  the 
only  rights  which  the  master  can  claim  are  those  described  in 
the  words  of  some  statute  or  treaty.  It  matters  not  that  in  the 
place  of  domicil  the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave 
included  other  rights  and  obligations.  Except  as  the  words  of 
such  statute  or  treaty  support  the  owner's  rights,  the  slave  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  forum,  discharged,  j>ro  tantOy  from  his 
involuntary  obligations. 

In  each  State  of  the  Union  the  status  of  all  persons  is  pre- 

^AnU,in2.  *  Ante,  %  Hi. 
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sumptivcly  determined  by  the  "reserved"  powers  of  the 
States,  until  an  exception  can  be  proved,  against  the  opemtioD 
of  those  powers,  from  the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Even  admitting  that  the  persons  designated  are 
of  the  same  status  in  the  State  wherein  found  as  iu  the  State 
from  which  they  escaped,  and  this  by  law  of  national  Author- 
ity, yet  that  law  has  only  personal  extent  and  ;u€M»-intenii- 
tional  effect  as  between  the  States.  It  applies  to  persons  only 
as  aliens  to  the  State  wherein  they  are  found,  and,  since  no 
persons  can  be  presumed  to  be  aliens,*  the  local  law  must  be 
presumed  to  determine  their  personal  rights  until  it  is  proved 
that  they  are  the  persons  to  whom  this  national  law  extends. 

There  is  therefore  a  presumption  of  public  law  against  an 
extensive  construction  of  this  provision,  and  in  each  State 
wherein  the  local  law  attributes  personal  freedom  universally, 
as  a  natural  right,  tlie  presumption  in  favor  of  liberty,  a  pre- 
sumption of  private  law,  is  against  the  same  constraction.* 

Hence,  though  the  fugitive  continues  to  owe  a  debt  of 
service  or  labor  in  the  State  from  which  he  may  have 
escaped,  and  though  that  debt  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 
custody  of  his  person,  yet  the  relation  which  existed  between 
the  fugitive  and  the  person  to  w^hom  his  service  or  labor  is 
due,  under  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive 
escaped,  does  not  have,  under  this  provision,  the  recognition 
which  relations  attributed  to  the  law  of  nations^  such  as  those 
of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  or  relations  attributed 
to  the. customary  law  of  England  and  America,  may  have 
under  unwritten  private  international  law.*    The  relation  be- 

*  Nelson,  J.,  in  re  Knine,  14  ITownrd,  141: — "Under  our  system  of  Uw«  aad 

Frinciplo.*)  of  government,  bo  fnr  ai)  respects  personal  security  flnd  personftl  freedwa. 
know  of  no  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the  alien  who  hoa  K»ii^t  an 
asylum  under  them."  See  Opinion  of  Thatcher,  J.,  in  Commonw.  v.  Qrifiith,  2  Pick. 
p/20,  ante  p.  553. 

"^w/*-,  js^  702.703. 

'  Such  a4  relations  of  master  and  apprentice,  bail  and  principal,  which  maj,  per 
haps,  have  been  internationally  recognized  as  between  the  States  UDiler  oommus- 
law  principles,  independently  of  this  provision.  Kespub.  v.  Goaler  of,  Ac.  (litf)^), 
2  Yeates,  205.  By  the  court: — **The  passage  cited  from  Yattol  applies  iliemy  to 
nations  entirely  independent  on  each  other.  The  question  is  not  now  belbni  in 
whether,  if  Ixiil  be  entered  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  manucaiitor  there  can 
come  into  this  State  and  legally  take  the  principal  In  tiie  relation  in  which  the 
several  States  composing  the  Union  stand  to  *  each  other  [compare  the  4a^ 
trine  noted  ante,  p.  869,  n.   8],  the  boil  in  *  suit  entered  la  ivmUmt  JM|te 
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tween  them  in  the  State  where  the  fagitive  is  found  is  deter- 
mined only  by  the  words  of  this  provision,  which  creates  a 
new  right  and  obligation  in  the  specified  circumstances,  and 
the  right  of  the  claimant  is  not  the  same  right  which,  as  owner 
or  master,  he  had  in  the  State  by  whose  law  the  fugitive  was 
held  to  his  service. 

The  debt  of  service  or  labor,  with  the  correlative  right  to 
have  the  fugitive  delivered  up  on  claim,  being  secured  by  this 
provision,  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found 
operates  as  to  all  the  rest,  pro  tantOy  determining  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  consistent  with  delivery 
of  the  fugitive  on  claim.  That  law  may,  or  may  not,  recog- 
nize any  of  the  former  disabilities  of  the  fugitive,  and  it  may 
attribute  to  him  any  right,  subordinately  to  the  claim.  In 
a  State  where  involuntary  servitude  is  not  recognized  by 
the  local  law,  the  slave  who  has  escaped  into  it  is  as  free  as 
any  other  inhabitant  until  such  claim  is  made  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  provision.  The  interpretation  of  the  word 
shows  that  claim  before  public  authority  is  intended,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  seized  and  removed,  as  he  might,  in  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped,  have  been  carried  from  one 
county  to  another.* 

A  bond  status  in  the  place  of  domicil  may  consist  of  a 
variety  of  disabilities,  besides  being  obliged  as  a  legal  person 

ha^  a  right  to  seize  and  take  the  principal  in  a  sister  State,  provided  it 
does  not  ^terfere  with  the  interests  of  other  persons  who  have  arrested  such 
principal"  In  Commonw.  v.  Griffith,  2  Rck.  17,  where  the  question  was  of 
the  seizure  without  warrant,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fugitive 
before  a  magistrate,  the  counsel  for  claimant  argued  that  the  relation  of  a  slave 
to  his  owner  may  be  compared  to  that  between  master  and  apprentice,  parent 
and  child,  in  which  no  warrant  is  necessary.  This  was  assuming  that  the  rela- 
tion was  the  same  under  the  provision  as  it  had  been  in  the  State  m)m  which  the 
escape  was  made. 

'  In  an  article  by  Conway  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  Jan.  7,  1840,  vol  VI.,  p.  100,  and  also  in  Vol.  23  Am.  Jurist,  it  is 
maintained  that,  "The  owner's  property  being  thus  secured  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  he  has  the  same  right  to  take  possession  of  his  slave  when  he  finds 
him  in  the  State  to  which  he  escapes,  that  he'  would  have  in  the  State  firom  which  he 
escaped.  As,  upon  an  escape  from  one  county  into  another,  of  the  same  State, 
the  owner  may  take  possession  of  his  slave  in  the  latter  county  without  any 
warrant  or  process  whatever,  so,  upon  an  escape  from  one  State  mto  another  of 
this  Union  the  owner  may,  in  like  manner,  under  the  Constitution  which  governs  the 
Union,  take  possession  of  his  slave  without  any  warrant  or  process."  This  essay 
was  the  only  juristical  essay  on  the  subject,  and  was  well  known  to  all  conversant 
with  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  at  the  date  of  Prigg's  case,  1S42,  and  may  have 
inflaenoed  opinions  on  that  occasion. 
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to  render  service  or  labor  on  claim  being  made  before  public 
authority.  The  fugitive  from  labor  may  be  either  a  chattel  or 
1^  legal  pei*8on  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  has  beeu 
held  in  bondage.  The  provision  guards  only  his  obligation,  at 
a  legal  person,  to  respond,  an  dahriy  against  the  discharging 
effect  which  follows  on  the  fact  of  his  escape  from  that.  State. 
To  that  end  only  it  takes  up  and  gives  a  personal  extent  to 
the  law  of  that  State.  In  all  other  respects  he  is  discharged 
pro  tarUo  from  the  effects  of  that  law,  and  whether  he  will  be 
Jiiable  to  any  other  obligation  of  his  former  condition  will  de- 
pend on  tlie  private  international  law  of  the  forum,  that  law 
which  in  its  authority  is  identified  with  the  local  law  of  the 
State. 

^  817.  Having  said,  on  page  613  of  the  report,  that,  "  under 
and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  owner  of  a  slave  is  clothed 
with  entire  authority,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  seize  and 
recapture  his  slave  whenever  he  can  do  it  without  any  breach 
of  the  peace  or  any  illegal  violence,"  Judge  Story  adds: — 
^^  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
may  properly  be  said  to  execute  itself." 

Positive  law  is  always,  of  necessity,  producing  between 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  relations  in  respect  to  per- 
sons and  in  respect  to  things.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said 
to  be  always  executing  itself.  But  rights  and  duties  are  man- 
ifested in  some  action,  and,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  action  of 
some  private  person,  the  law  may  be  said  to  bo  unexecuted 
until  that  action  has  been  performed.  Whenever  the  action 
is  performed,  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  permitted  or  of 
whom  it  is  required,  witliout  the  intervention  of  remedial 
process  of  law  applied  by  public  authority,  the  law  giving 
the  right  or  requiring  the  duty  may  still  more  appropri- 
ately be  said  to  execute  itself.  But  whether  the  action  may 
so  be  performed,  without  such  intervention,  depends  firstly 
— upon  the  nature  of  the  object  of  the  action,*  whether  a  per- 
son or  a  thing  ;  and,  secondly — if  the  object  is  a  person,  upon 
the  rights  which  may  be  attributed  to  (the  capacity  of)  Ubtat 
person  ;  and,  if  a  thing,  upon  the  rights  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  other  persons  (other  than  the  actor)  in  respect  to  it 

*  Ante,  g  21. 
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Under  the  fourth  construction,  the  provision  operates  as 
positive  law,  establishes  a  relation  between  private  persons,  and  j 
to  that  extent,  executes  itself.  K  the  provision  declared  that 
th€  escaped  slave  should,  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  be 
regaMed  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  which  can  only  be  the  object 
of  the  rights  of  legal  persons,  the  necessary  consequence  might 
be  that  he  could  be  seized  and  carried  away  by  the  claimant, 
unleBS  rights  of  other  persons  in  respect  to  the  same  chattel 
should  exist  to  delay  possession.  If  the  provision  declared  that 
the  fugitive  bondman,  as  legal  person,  should,  in  the  State  in 
which  h(B  is  found,  be  in  the  same  relation  towards  the  owner 
as  before  m  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  the  same  absolute 
right  of  possession  would  be  vested  in  the  owner  which  he  had 
in  the  State  of  domicil,  and,  the  slave  not  deriving  any  right 
from  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  the  mas- 
ter might  seize  him  and  acquire  legal  possession.  TI)e  con- 
tinued x>oBse88ion  could  be  contested  only  as  the  parent's, 
master^B,  or  manucaptor's  custody,  of  a  minor  child,  an  appren- 
tice, or  the  bail,  might  be  under  the  local  law ;  and  in  such 
case  the  provision  might  properly  be  said  to  execute  itself; 
the  action  involved  in  the  right  of  the  master,  as  recognized 
by  the  provision,  being  then  lawfully  performed  without  inter- 
vention of  remedial  coercion  by  public  authority. 

But  the  provision  does  not  know  the  fugitive  as  a  chattel, 
and  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found  may  attribute 
to  him  any  right  whatever,  subject  only  to  claim  to  be  made 
by  the  master  for  his  person  to  fulfill  his  debt  of  service  or 
labor,  the  just  extent  of  which  disability  has  been  considered. 
Therefore,  in  a  State  wherein,  but  for  this  provision,  be  would 
have  been  "  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,"  the  es- 
caped slave  is  a  legal  person,  and  has  a  right  to  personal  lib- 
erty given  him  by  the  local  law,  which  he  does  not  lose  until 
such  claim  has  been  made.  Whether,  under  the  provision, 
he  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  being 
taken  before  public  authority  to  answer  to  the  claim,  is  a  dif- 
ferent question ;  but,  in  such  a  State,  the  local  bill  of  rights 
extends  to  him  as  well  as  another,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make 
his  seizure  and  removal  by  the  owner  illegal.    It  cannot  be 
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done,  in  Bnch  a  State,  "  without  aiiy  breach  of  the  peace  or  al^ 
gal  violence,"  because  the  law  of  the  State  declares  it  to  be 
illegal  violence  and  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therein  the 
provision  does  not  restrict  the  local  law.* 

§  818.  As  has  already  been  noticed,*  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  cannot  be  supposed  to  baac  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  on  the 
theory  of  carrying  into  execution  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  a  "  case  "  arising  under  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  such  persons  on  demand. 
Indeed,  the  portion  of  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice,   which   vindicates  the  legislation   of  1793  on  that 
subject,  does  not  correspond  with  any  justification  preyionsly 
advanced  for  the  action  of    Congress    in    reference   either 
to  this  provision  or  that  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
Judge  Taney  there  speaks  of  the  legislation  of  1798  in  respect 
to  fugitives  from  justice  as  founded  on  the  power  specially 
granted  in  the  first  section  of  the  Foufth  Article ;  holding  that 
Congress  had  thereby  (in  the  language  of  that  section)  j^re- 
scribed  the  manner  in  which  a  judicial  proceeding  of  the 
State  from  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  had  escaped,  to 
which  full  faith  and  credit  was  to  be  given  in  the  State  into 
which  he  had  fled,  should  be  proved  in  the  latter,  ^xi&theefed 
thereof     Indeed  the  Chief  Justice  says  that  "  without  doubt,*' 
this  provision  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  **  which  re- 
quires official  communications  between  States  and  the  anthen- 
tication  of  official  documents,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  had  its  influence  in  inducing  them  to 
give  this  power  [the  power  conferred  by  the  Ist  sec.  of  the 
4th  Art.]  to  Congress."  * 

This  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  corresponds 
better  with  tlic  fourth  than  witli  any  other  of  the  constructions 
of  these  provisions  which  have  been  indicated,  inasmuch  as  the 

'  Under  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  master'^  right  under  the  proTi^an,  it  is 
not  necosBary  to  inquire  whether  such  seizure  and  renioTal  will  not  dc  contmrto 
those  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
bill  of  riij^hts.  The  effect  of  those  amendments,  as  limiting  all  that  may  be  doM 
under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  for  canning  the  provisioii  Into  e&ct, 
will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

'  Ante,  p.  434,  note.  »  Anit,  p.  4«a 
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judicial  power  of  the  State,  from  whose  justice  the  person 
oharged  has  fled,  is  supposed  to  operate  before  the  power  of 
OongresB  can  be  brought  into  action.  If  it  does  so  operate  it 
must  be  in  applying  some  law.  If  the  law  applied  is  only  the 
law  of  the*  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  if 
tbe  judicial  proceeding  of  that  State,  being  proved,  and  having 
taken  effect,  or  having  received  full  faith  and  credit  under  the 
first  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  up  the  fugitive  from  justice, — of  what  use,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  provision  for  that  delivery  in  the  second 
section  i  ^t  would  seem  that  the  law  applied  could  be  no 
other  than  a  law  of  national  authority  and  exteqt,  contained 
in  the  provision  itself,  acting  on  the  fugitive  as  its  subject, 
conformably  with  the  fourth  constraction.  But  though  the 
State  courts  may  apply  such  a  law  in  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
corrent  judicial  power  of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  this 
power  can  itself  extend  only  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  Besides,  the  return  of  a  criminal  to  the  State 
irook  which  he  had  fled  could  have  been  required  only  by  a 
law  of  national  authority  and  extent:  it  was' not  within  the 
"  original "  powers  of  the  demanding  State  "  previous  to  the 
Constitution,"  and  therefore  it  is  not,  according  to  the  greater 
number  of  authorities,  within  the  concurrent  Judicial  power  of 
that  State.' 

§  819.  Under  this  view  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  an  effect  is  attributed  to  this  provi- 
aicm  very  similar  to  that  which,  in  asserting  the  right  to  seize 
and  remove  a  fugitive  slave,  is  attributed  to  the  otlier  provision. 
As,  in  that  instance,  the  law  of  personal  condition  of  the  State 
from  which  the  fugitive  from  service  escaped  is  supposed  to 
operate  in  another  State,  so,  here,  the  criminal  law  of  the  State. 
from  which  the  person  charged  fled  is  supposed  to  operate  in 
another  State,  so  that  while  it  is  judicially  administered  in  the 
former  State  it  may  be  ministerially  executed  in  the  latter. 
It.  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  if  some  other 
person,  whether  an  officer  sent  by  the  Executive  of  the  de- 
mandant State,  or  some  United  States  Commissioner,  or  a 

»  AnU,  Vol  L,  p.  492. 
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United  States  Marshal,  should  be  indicated  by  Congress  as  the 
person  to  make  the  delivery  :  for,  as  the  provision  does  not  in- 
dicate the  person  who  shall  make  the  delivery,  it  would  appear^ 
notwitlistanding  the  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  that  the 
Governor  is  the  person  contemplated,'  that  any  person  who 
might  be  empowered  to  execute  any  other  provision  of  the 
national  law  might  be  enabled  to  enforce  this. 

§  820.  But  if  this  consequence  is  not  involved  in  Judge 
Taney's  justification  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would 
still  seem  that,  under  that  view,  legal  operation  or  ^ect, 
altogether  beyond  any  effect  cbs  evidence^  had  been  given  in  a 
State  to  a  judicial  proceeding  of  another  State ;  and  whethw 
this  can  be  done  is,  at  the  least,  a  matter  of  much  doubt,*  and 
besides,  since  the  person  affected  by  the  judicial  proceeding 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  ren- 
dered, it  would  appear  that  it  could  not,  under  the  decisions, 
have  "  effect,"  even  as  evidence,  in  other  States.* 

§  821.  If  either  of  these  provisions  is  to  receive  the  fourth 
construction  it  would  appear  that,  in  being  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  it  binds  all  persons,  private  as  well  as  public, 
and  that  the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  it  might  be 
maintained  and  enforced  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  whose 
office  it  may  be,  in  any  jurisdiction  within  the  United  Stales, 
to  apply  that  law. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all 
cases  arising  vmder  the  Constitution.  The  question  occurs 
whether,  independently  of  any  statute  on  the  subject,  the 
demand  of  a  Statfe  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or 
the  claim  of  a  private  owner  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive 
bondman,  constitutes  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
.  United  States  and  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the 
several  States  ? 

The  question — of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power — which  is 
here  considered,  is  not  whether  tlie  statutes  which  Congress 
should  pass,  in  the  exercise  of  an  express  or  implied  power  to 
carry  tliese  provisions  into  effect,  would  not  be  a  law,  applica- 

*  On  which  argument  see  ante,  p.  649,  note. 

*  See  ante,  pp.  257-260.  •  AmU,  p.  MS. 
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ble  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  concur- 
rent judicial  power  of  the  States.  It  is,  whether  these  provi- 
sions operate  a«  private  law  on  the  fugitive  from  justice  or 
from  labor,  and,  irrespectively  of  legislation,  may  be  enforced 
by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several' 
States ;  and,  if  they  may  be  so  enforced,  whether  there  are  any 
constitutional  restrictions  on  the  manner  in  which  such  power 
may  be  applied  t 

§  822.  And  first,  as  to  a  demand  for  the  .delivery  of  a  fugi-^ 
tive  from  justice. 

If  by  Act  of  Congress  the  power  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  on  demand,  has  been  vested  in  persons  who  can^ 
not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hold  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States,  and  who  cannot  under  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  State, 
such  Act  of  Congress  and  the  adjudged  cases  which  support  it 
may  be  authorities  to  sliow  that  a  case  within  the  judicial 
power  does  not  arise  on  such  demand.  This  class  of  authority 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  in  view  of  the  investiture 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  is  examined. 

The  opinion  of  Kent,  which  has  been  given  among  the' 
authorities  on  the  construction  of  this  provision,'  seems  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  demand  and  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice  would  be  within  the  judicial  power.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  author  intended  to  say  that  such  would  be  the 
case  under  the  Constitution  alone,  independently  of  legislation, 
or  only  that  by  and  under  such  legislation  it  could  be  made 
a  proper  subject  for  the  action  of  the  judiciary. 

Other  juristical  authority,  taking  the  same  view,  may  be 
found  in  the  opinion  of  those  members  of  Congress  who  may 
have  supported  the  bill  on  this  subject  which  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  March  1, 1861.* 

But  if  any  authorities  support  the  doctrine  that  a  case 
within  the  judicial  power  arises  under  the  provision  itself 
when  a  claim  can  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from 

^AnU,%  738.  ^  AnU,  p.  425,  note. 
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labor,  thej  also,  to  some  extent,  support  the  same  theory  in 
respect  to  fugitives  from  justice ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  declaw 
that  operation  of  the  two  provisions  is  in  all  respects  parallel. 

§  833.  Under  any  construction  of  this  provision,  the  right 
created  is  a  right  of  the  State  from  which  the  person  charged 
had  fled  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  right  of  ^^  the  execu- 
tive authority  "  designated  as  the  proper  person  to  make  the 
demand.  K  the  provision  should  receive  the  second  construc- 
tion, and  be  taken  to  act  on  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive 
from  justice  had  escaped,  creating  a  duty  for  such  State  correl- 
ative to  the  right  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  the  refuMl 
of  the  former  to  perform  its  duty  might  give  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  the  two  States,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  should  extend  by  the  express  terms  of  Art. 
III.,  sec.  2.  But  on  the  demand  alone,  a  controversy  could 
hardly  be  said  to  arise  between  the  supposed  States. 

But  under  the  fourth  construction  the  obligation  correlative 
to  the  right  is  due  by  the  fugitive  himself.  The  "  case  "  which 
arises  under  tlie  Constitution,  and  which  is  within  the  judicial 
power,  is,  if  it  be  such,  a  case,  between  tlie  demandant  State, 
or  demandant  Executive,  and  the  person  charged.  The  judi- 
cial power  would  not,  under  this  view,  determine  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  tlie  State  in  which  the  persop  charged  is 
found,  but  the  rights  aijd  obligations  of  that  person — a  private 
individual.  In  this  view,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
eleventh  Amendment  to  remove  the  supposed  case  from  the 
extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

§  824:.  A  construction  of  this  constitutional  provision  by 
the  analogous  article  in  tlie  compact  of  the  Kew  England  col- 
onies of  1648,  if  allowable,  may  afford  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  here  suggested.  By  that  article,  the  demand  for  a 
fugitive  criminal  was  to  be  made  upon  '^the  magistrate  or 
some  of  them,  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  abideth," 
who  was  to  order  the  delivery.*  But  the  word  "  magistrate '' 
at  that  period  appears  to  have  been  used  indiflferently  for  all 
public  functionaries,  and  the  judicial  and  executive  functions 
were  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  in  later  times. 

'  S«e  anU,  Vol  L,  p.  269,  note  [e]. 
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§  896.  Seeondlj,  as  to  a  claim  for  the  deliVery  of  a  fugitive 
firraik  labor. 

If,  by  any  legisl&tion  of  Congress,  the  power  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  other  proviaion,  by  delivering  up  a  fugitive 
from  lahdr  on  claim,  has  been  conferred  on  persons  who  cannot 
under  the  Constitution  be  invested  with  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  such  legislation,  and  the  adjudged  cases 
which  support  it,  are  authorities  to  show  that  such  delivery 
on  claim  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  judicial  power.  This 
clasd  of  authorities  will  be  presented  in  another  chapter  when 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is 
examined/ 

§  826.  With  the  exception  of  the  dictum  of  Chancellor 
Walworth,  in  Jack  v.  Martin,'  there  is  probably  no  judicial 
opinion  which  can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
claim  of  a  master  under  this  provision  may  be  enforced,  and  a 
delivery  made  to  him  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  independently  of  any  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  doctrine  seems,  however,  to  be  necessarily  involved 
in  maintaining  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  as  power  to 
carry  into  effect  the  power  of  the  judicial  department  of  the 
United  States.  The  authorities  supporting  that  basis  of  legis- 
lation will  be  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.' 

§  827.  The  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  a  State  court  is 
determined  either  by  antecedent  judicial  usage  or  by  the  State 
legislation.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  distinguishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  judgment ; 
that  is,  as  the  power  is  applied  in  cases  at  common  law  or  in 
cases  not  at  common  law.  On  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  national  Government,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  cases,  there  are  special  limitations  in  tlie  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Amendments.  Subject  to  these,  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  by  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict courts,  is  regulated  by  adopting,  under  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  the  English  common  law  of  remedy  as  it  may  have 


*  SeeiKM^,  in  Ch.  XXIX.    Compare  anU,  §  822. 

*  14  Wendell,  527,  and  ante  p.  451,  note. 


*Seepo9t,  §882. 
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prevailed  at  the  date  of  Bnch  legislation  in  the  States  in  whicb 
those  courts  may  exercise  jurisdiction.*  In  causes  of  eqaitr, 
and  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding  adopted  under  the  same  authority  ire 
according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  law ;  that  is  to  say,  '^tbe 
principles  and  usages  which  belong  to  courts  of  equity  and 
courts  of  admiralty  respectively  as  contradistingnished  from 
courts  of  common  law,''  are  adopted  as  a  law  of  remedy,*  sulh 
ject  to  various  modifications  expressed  in  the  laws  of  Congren 
establishing  those  courts,  and  to  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
to  regulate  their  own  proceedings.* 

The  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  ifi 
very  limited  original  jurisdiction,  is  directed  by  rules  which  it 
has  full  power  to  establish  for  itself,  subject  only  to  a  few  very 
general  provisions  in  the  judiciary  acts/  All  these  courts  are 
empowered  ''  to  issue  writs  of  scire  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and 
all  other  writs  not  specially  provided  by  statute,  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictioDB, 
and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law.^  * 

If  the  subject-matters  of  the  rules  contained  in  these 
provisions  in  the  fourth  Article  constitute  cases  at  common 
law,  there  are  certain  constitutional  restrictions  which  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  by  the  national  author- 
ity. If  they  do  not  constitute  cases  of  that  denomination, 
there  are  other  restrictions  which  apply  generally  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  authority  conferred  by  the  (Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States,  which  therefore  must  modify  the  judicial  action 
of  the  national  courts  in  these  cases. 

*  Acts  Sep.  24,  1789,  §  84,  L  Stat  U.  8.  78 ;  Mw.  2,  1798,  §  7.  ib.  886 ;  Squ 
29,  1789,  §2,  ib.  98;  May  19.  1828,  §1.  IV.  SUt  U.S.  278.  Waymao  v. 
Southard,  10  Whcaton,  1 ;  Robinson  v,  CampbeU,  8  ib.  212,  222;  1  Peter^  C.  C 
R.  1.  On  the  exceptional  position  of  Louisiana,  in  wliich  the  remedial  fomu  of 
the  civil  law  had  exclnsiyely  prevailed,  8ee  Act  May  2S,  1824,  IV.  St  IT.  & 
62;  8  Peters',  438,  446. 

^  Act  May  8.  1792,  §  2,  I.  St  U.  S.  276 ;  the  authorities  last  cited ;  Manro  v. 
Almeida,  10  Wheaton,  478. 

*  The  same  authorities  ;  Act  Sep.  29,  1789,  §  17;  Mar.  2,  1798.  g  1 ;  L  8t 
U.  S.  886. 

'  Acts  of  Sep.  24  and  29,  1789.    See  ConcUing's  Treatise,  8d  ed.  800. 

*  Act  of  Sep.  24, 1789,  §  14.  It  seems  that,  in  matters  of  habeas  corpus  in  tbe 
United  States  courts,  the  law  followed  is  the  common-law  practice  of  EnffUndt  •• 
it  stood  at  tlie  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  ConstitatioiL  ExparU  watUns,  8 
Peters,  201 ;  Ex  parU  Randolph,  2  Brock.  C.  0.  47S. 
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The  judicial  and  jurifitical  opinions  on  the  force  of  snch 
sonstitutional  restrictdons  to  limit  the  action  of  the  national 
Q^oyernment  in  carrying  these  provisionB  into  efiEect,  have  been 
expressed  only  in  cases  arising  under  the  Acts  of  Congress 
directed  to  that  end.  These  opinions  will  be  presented  in  the 
succeeding  chapters.  In  no  instance,  probably,  has  a  demand 
for  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor 
been  brought  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  except  in  proceedings 
instituted  under  the  Acts  of  Ciongress  or  some  State  law. 

.  .§  828.  If  the  judicial  power  of  the  several  States  may  be 
concurrently  exercised  in  applying  the  law  contained  in  these 
provisions,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  applied  consistently 
with  whatever  guarantees  private  persons  may  claim  under 
law  proceeding  from,  the  same  source;  i.  e.,  guarantees  con- 
tained in  the  national  Constitution.^  But,  in  other  respects, 
the  exercise  of  State  judicial  power  must  depend  altogether 
upon  the  State  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  exercise  of  State 
judicial  power,  except  the  general  provision  in  the  sixth  Ar- 
tiplcy  that  "This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

The  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  from  service 
was  evidently,  originally,  within  the  juridical  power  of  the 
several  States.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  cases  arising 
under  these  clauses,  according  to  the  fourth  construction, 
would  fall  within  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  States, 
and  that  they  will  be  within  the  cognizance  of  any  State  court 
having  ordinary  or  common-law  jurisdiction,*  and  by  State 
legislation  may  be  placed  within  the  cognizance  of  courts  of 

'  But  if  a  ]aw  in  reference  to  the  same  subject-matter  may  proceed  from  the 
"resenred  powers*'  of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  concurrent  joridical  or  lensla- 
tire  power,  sach  law  could  be  applied  by  the  Jadicial  power  of  the  State,  sabject 
only  to  guarantees  in  the  State  constitution  or  bill  of  rights. 

*AnU,%AM. 
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special  or  limited  jurisdiction.  Since  the  law  to  be  applied  in 
the  supposed  case  is  national  law  in  its  authority,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  the  application  of  it  may  by  CJongress  be 
confined  to  the  national  judiciary,  and  that,  while  it  is  concur- 
rently administered,  the  supreme  national  judicature  will  have 
the  same  duties  and  powers  in  reference  to  its  application  by 
State  courts  which  it  has  in  the  application  of  any  other  rale 
found  in  the  Constitution  and  operating  as  private  law/ 

§  829.  On  general  or  common-law  principles  it  would  seem 
that  State  courts  ef  ordinary  or  general  jurisdiction  have 
power  to  frame  and  issue  writs  suited  to  bring  up  the  alleged 
fugitive  from  justice  or  from  labor  to  answer  the  demand  or 
claim.'     The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  ordinarily  spoken  of, 
may  be  called  "  that  legal  process  which  is  employed  for  the 
summary  vindication  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty  when  ille- 
gally restrained."  •  As  such  it  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  demandant  or  claimant  under  either  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions,  since  there  would  not,  in  either  case,  be  any 
third  party  supposed  to  be  unjustly  detaining  the  fugitive, 
against  whom  it  could  be  directed.    It  is  indeed  the  habeas 
corpus  cum  cauaa^  ad  fiuhjioiendum  et  recipiendum,^  the  writ  of 
right,  the  great  English  guarantee  of  personal  freedom,  which, 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  bills  of  rights,  is  particularly  referred 
to  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    But  the  term  is  generic  for  a 
variety  of  writs  known  to  English  law.*    Other  writs  of  the 
same  class,  as  haheas  corpus  ad  respondendum^  ad  fadtndvrm 
et  recij)iendum^  ad  satisfaciendum^  might  be  employed  in 
these  instances.*    Or  perhaps  the  writ  de  native  habefndo^  with 

*  Ante,  %  459.  Jack  r.  Martin,  14  Wend.  627,  Walworth,  Ch.:— "Tli«  Si^mM 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  possessed  of  ample  powers  to  correct  aay  erroneoiu 
decision  which  might  be  made  in  the  State  courts  against  tlie  right  of  the 
master.'* 

»  It  is  provided  in  R.  S.  of  New  York,  P.  III.,  c.  S,  t.  «,  art.  1,  g  1.  at  befcre  in 
2  R.  L.  of  1813,  p.  147,  that  courts  of  record  shall  have  power  "to  deriso  aad 
make  such  new  writs  and  forms  of  proceeding  as  may  be  necessary  to  oanj  into 
effect  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  them. 

»  Rollln  C.  Kurd's  Habeas  Corpus,  143.  *  IK  144. 

*The  law  of  New  York,  of  1828  (an/r,  p.  57),  provided  for  issainr  in  these 
cases  a  writ  of  hah^at  corpu*,  without  other  descHptive  words.  Accormng  to  the 
minutes  of  a  trial  of  an  owner  for  attempting  forcibly  to  abdnct  his  aUre  from 
England,  in  King^s  Bench,  Feb.  20.  1771,  which  are  given  in  Hoare's  Life  of 
Onnville  Sharp,  4to.  p.  09,  Lord  Mansfield  said:— "I  hare  granted  sersnl 
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the  adverse  writ  ds  proprietate  probanda^  might  be  revived  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor.' 
If  the  master  may  seize  the  slave  for  the  purpose  of  remo- 
val, as  decided  in  Prigg^s  case,  then,  as  a  means  of  trying  the 
question  of  ownership,  a  habeas  corpus  ewm  ca/usa  or  a  writ  of 
personal  replevin  may  be  sued  out  on  behalf  of  the  person 
seized.  But,  according  to  the  view  of  the  provision  which  is 
herein  taken,  the  right  to  seize  the  fugitive  is  given  only,  if  at 
all,  to  enable  the  claimant  to  bring  him  before  a  court  which 

writs  of  habeas  corpus  upon  affidavits  of  masters  for  their  negroes.  Two  or  three, 
I  beliere,  on  affidarits  of  masters  deducing'  sale  and  property  of  their  negroes, 
upon  being  prest,  I  have  mnted  habeas  corpus  to  deliver  them  to  their  masters ; 
but  whether  they  have  this  kind  of  property  or  not  in  England,  has  never  been 
solemnly  detenmned." 

'  For  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  on  these  writs,  see  Fitzherbert^s  Nat.  Brev.  fo. 
77,  87 ;  Co.  Litt.  fb.  124.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senato  of  the  U.  8.  on 
his  motaoA  to  repeal  the  fugitive^lave  bill,  Aug.  26, 1852,  summed  up  part  of  his 
argument  as  follows : — 

•*  Briefly,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  any  '  law  or  reeulation '  by  which  tiie 
.fqgitive  mav  be  discharged,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  claim  to  his  service, 
he  is  to  be  delivered  up.  But  the  mode  by  which  the  claim  is  to  be  determined 
Is  not  specified..  All  tliis  is  obviously  within  the  control  of  each  State.  It  may 
be  done  by  virtue  of  express  legislation,  in  which  event  any  legislature,  justly 
careful  of  personal  libierty,  would  surround  the  fugitive  with  every  shield  of  the 
law  and  oonstitotioii. 

"  But  such  legislation  may  not  be  necessary.  The  whole  proceeding,  without 
any  c^Lprees  legislation,  may  be  left  to  the  ancient  and  authentic  forms  of  the  com- 
moD  law,  famuiar  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  ample  for  the  occasion; 
If  the  fugitive  be  seized  without  process,  be  will  be  entitled  at  once  to  his  writ  de 
homins  repUmando,  while  the  master,  resorting  to  process,  may  find  his  remedy 
in  the  wnt  tu  nativo  habendc — each  writ  requiring  trial  by  jury. 

"  If,  from  ignorance  or  lack  of  employment,  these  processes  have  slumbered  in 
our  country,  soil  they  belong  to  the  great  arsenal  of  the  common  law,  and  continue, 
like  other  ancient  writs,  tanquam  glacUttm  in  vagina,  ready  to  be  employed  at  the 
first  necessity.  They  belong  to  the  safieiguards  of  the  citizen.  But,  in  any  event, 
and  in  either  alternative,  the  proceedings  would  be  by  '  suit  at  common  law,*  with 
trial  by  Jury,  and  it  would  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the  court,  according  to  all  the 
foims  and  proper  delays  of  the  common  law,  to  try  the  case  on  the  evidence ; 
stricUy  to  apply  all  the  protecting  rules  of  evidence,  and  especially  to  require 
stringent  proof,  oy  competent  witnesses  under  cross-examination,  that  the  person 
claimed  was  held  to  service ;  that  his  service  was  due  to  the  claimant ;  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  State  where  such  service  was  due ;  and  also  proof  of  the 
laws  of  trie  State  under  which  he  was  held.  Still  further,  to  the  court-s  of  each 
State  must  belong  the  determination  of  the  question,  to  what  classes  of  persons, 
according  to  just  rules  of  interpretation,  the  phrase  '  persons  held  to  serv'ice  or 
labor '  is  strictly  applicable. 

'*  Such  is  this  much-debated  provision.  The  slave  States,  at  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  did  not  propose,  as  in  the  cases  of  naturalization  and  bankruptcy, 
to  empower  the  national  government  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  for  the  rendition 
of  f^ritives  from  labor,  throughout  the  United  States;  they  did  not  ask  the  na- 
tioniu  government  to  charge  itself  in  any  way  with  this  service ;  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  offend  the  country,  and  particularly  the  Northern  States,  by  any  fuch 
anertioQ  of  a  hateful  right.  They  were  content,  under  the  sanctions  of  compact, 
to  leave  it  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  States.    There,  I  insist,  it  shall  remain." 
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may  decide  on  the  claim.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  an  arrest  or  seizure  by  the  claimant,  for  thepll^ 
pose  of  bringing  the  alleged  fugitive  before  a  court  or  magi&- 
trate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim  and  procuring  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  has  been  justified: 
the  right  being  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self, though  not  provided  for  in  the  statute/ 

§  830.  So  far  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should 
be  applicable  in  cases  thus  arising  under  these  provisions,  iti 
action  would  have  equal  extent  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  adequate  to  the  international  extradition  and 
return  of  the  fugitive  in  any  supposed  case.  But  the  concur* 
rent  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  which  a  fugitive  might  be 
found,  could  not,  even  in  administering  the  same  national  law, 
have  force  or  extent  beyond  the  several  jurisdiction  of  that  State. 
At  least,  it  would  depend  upon  the ''  effect "  given  to  '*  acts,  ree^ 
ords,  and  judicial  proceedings"  of  one  State  in  every  other 
State,  under  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  whedier  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  other  States  could  or  could  not  inqnire 
into  a  custody  claimed  under  the  exercise  of  the  State  judicial 
power  of  some  other  State,  in  one  of  these  cases.  Still  the 
international  extradition  or  delivery  and  return  of  a  fugitive 
to  the  State  from  which  he  had  escaped  might  be  fully  com- 
pleted under  the  judicial  power  of  the  State,  when  the  States, 
as  between  which  the  extradition  or  delivery  was  required, 
should  happen  to  be  adjoining  States. 

§  831.  But  the  courts  vested  with  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  constitute  a  department  of  the  Oovemmcnt,  and 
their  judicial  ofiicers  arc  officers  of  that  Government.  It  would 
seem  that  if  any  laws  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  powers  of  those  courts  in  reference  to  cases 
arising  under  these  clauses,  that  Congress  has  a  power  of  l^is- 
lation  expressly  given,  by  the  last  clause  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  Article,  which  gives  power  "  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion *    *  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 

'  Hill  r.  Low,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  827,  ante,  p.  489 ;  Commonw.  r.  Griffith,  t  Pick 
11,  amU,  p.  440;  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  1  Biild.  C.  C.  571,  mUt,  p.  442. 
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Goyerament  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof." 

§  832.  There  is  probably  no  authority,  strictly  judicial,* 
which  distinctly  refers  the  legislation  of  Congress  to  the  power 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  the  judicial  department 

*  The  language  of  Chancellor  Walworth  in  Jack  v.  Martin,  14  Wen.,  526  (ante, 
p.  451,  note),  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  justification  of  the  power  of  Congress 
on  thia  ground.  Though  he  thought  that  the  law  of  1798  was  ''  certainly  not  a 
law  to  carry  into  effect  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,'*  he  intimated 
that,  a  "  the  judicial  power  of  declaring  and  enforcing  the  rights  secured  by  the 
CoDstitntion  "  could  not  be  otherwise  made  effectual  in  securing  the  rights  given 
by  this  clause,  Congress  might  legislate  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  0*Conor  in  that 
caae.  maintained  the  power  of  Congress  on  this  ground ;  14  Wendell,  518 : — "  The 
power  [i.  e.  of  legislation]  claimed  is  expressly  panted.  The  Constitution  de- 
darea  ttiat  slares  escaping  jRrom  service  shall  be  delivered  up  '  on  claim*  of  the 
pwty  to  whom  such  service  i^ay  be  due.  If  the  words  '  on  claim'  mean  a  mere 
informal  demand  inpaU,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  for  we  act  under  the 
GoaaCitation  itself,  and  all  legislation  on  the  subject  by  Congress  or  the  States  is 
iffnant  to  our  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void ;  but  if, 
wy  lawyer  must  admit,  they  contemplate,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of 
Dval,  a  judicial  proceklin^  by  which  the  claim  shall  be  tried  and  adjudged  to 
be  valid,  a  subject  is  presented  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  judicial  power. 
Alt,  8,  §  2,  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution.  This  clause  is  clearly  a 
legal  claim,  and  its  assertion  created  a  case  in  law  arising  under  the  Constitution. 
By  Art.  8,  g  1,  the  jadioial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish ;  and  in  tlie 
general  enumeration  of  powers.  Art.  1,  §  8,  Congress  is  not  only  empowered,  sub. 
9,  to  oonatdtute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also,  sub.  17,  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessanr  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  any  department  of  the  general  Government  In  creating  each  of 
the  officers  named  in  the  Act,  a  court,  to  pass  upon  and  declare  the  validity  of 
the  clidm  to  service  which  should  warrant  a  removal,  and  in  defining  the  mode  of 
proeeeding  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claim.  Congress  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  authority  granted  to  constitute  tribunals  in  which  should  be  exercised  the 
joificial  power  of  the  Union,  and  to  pass  such  laws  as  should  be  necessary  to  en- 
able theae  tribunals  to  perform  their  functions." 

Mr.  Meredith,  counsel,  in  support  of  the  law  of  1793,  in  Prigg's  case,  in  the 
opealng  of  his  argument,  held  that  legislation  was  necessary  before  the  provision 
eooldhave  an  effect  on  the  persons  intended.  (16  Peters,  660,  661.)  But,  on  p. 
567»  he  observes: — *'  But  if  the  queeti(m  can  still  be  considered  an  open  one,  there 
is  BO  ^Bfficulty  in  showing  that  tne  power  of  legislation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject ia  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
not  so ;  strange  if,  upon  a  subject  of  such  intense  and  general  interest,  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  convention  had  been  so  directly  called,  they  had  left  their  work 
unfinished — their  purpose  unaccomplished.  It  has  been  said,  however,  and  may 
be  said  again,  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  federal  Govemment  is  a  limited 
one;  that  the  Constitution  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  exercised, 
but  that  this  is  not  among  the  number.  That,  besides  these  enumerated  cases,  a 
eeneral  power  is  given  to  Qpngress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
uito  execution  all  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Government,  or  any 
of  Us  departments  or  ofiicers.  But  that  there  is  no  power  so  wanted  in  referenco 
to  this  provision, — ^is  ttiis  so  7  The  Constitution  declares  that  slaves  escaping 
from  service  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim,  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
ia  due.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  *  on  claim '  ?  They  look  to  a  pro- 
cee<tiiig  of  a  judieial  cliaracter ;  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  property  to  be 
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in  cases  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisioii  by  taking 
the  fourth  construction.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  laik 
note,  that  theory  has  been  advanced  in  two  of  the  leading 
cases  by  counsel  maintaining  the  actual  legislation  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  fugitives  from  labor. 

In  Booth's  case,  3  Wisconsin,  45,  46,  Judge  Smith  very 
summarily  rejected  this  theory  for  the  legislation  of  CJongress,' 
which  he  there  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg^s  case. 

§  833.  The  legislation  of  Congress  may  be  apoken  of  u 
being  necessary  and  proper  with  reference  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  that  is,  in  being  directed  towards  a  necessary  ai^ 
proper  object ;  and  here  the  supposed  object  of  legislation  ia 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  Article,  and  the 
question  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  reduced  to  this,  whether  any  law  is  necesaaiy 
and  proper  for  the  execution  of  that  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  these  cases. 

made  before  a  tribunal  competent  to  jndge  and  decide ;  and  to  execnte  that  d«e- 
Bion  by  a  delivery  of  the  property  if  the  claim  is  established.  Is  not  this,  tbea, 
a  part  of  the  judicial  power  whicn  extends  to  all  cases  at  law,  and  in  equity  sarli- 
iug  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  not  ererr 
such  cliiim  a  le -^al  claim  ?  and,  when  asserted,  is  it  not  a  case  at  law  arising  nnd«r 
the  Constitution  ?  If,  then,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  cases  falling  witmn  tiib 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  veiit  it  It 
was  a  duty  to  vest  it,  because  this  court  has  decided  that  the  language  of  the  Cmi- 
stitution  in  regard  to  the  impartment  of  the  judicial  power  is  imperative  ^ob 
Coiigpess.     Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  804,  316." 

The  same  theory  for  the  legislation  of  Congress  Is  relied  upon  in  Ifr.  Coowaj 
Robinson's  essay  already  noticed.     See  28  Am.  Jurist,  851. 

The  case  within  the  judicial  power,  according  to  the  theory  here  proposed, 
must  not  bo  confounded  with  that  which  arises  under  the  third  eonstnictioa. 
whicli  Judge  Story  made  the  basis  of  le^slation,  and  which  liaa  been  noticed 
ante,  §  790. 

'  Ante,  p.  514,  note.  Judge  Smith  argues  that  on  this  theory  Congress  mlgbt 
assume  legislative  power  over  any  topics  of  hiw  which  the  national  courts  examine 
when  thoy  determine  the  rights  of  parties  within  their  jurisdiction.  This  it  a 
groundless  objection.  It  is  the  judicial  power  only  which  is  regulated  by  tiie 
Act  of  Congress.  Congress  cannot  change  the  law  which  is  to  be  applied  by  the 
judicial  power.  Judge  Smith  also  mistakes  in  confounding  the  doctrine  with  that 
of  a  common-law  jurisdiction  for  the  national  courts,  and  the  power  to  paai  the 
Alien  and  8editi(m  laws, — a  matter  entirely  distinct. 

In  0  Ohio,  244,  Judge  Sutliff,  arcuing  against  his  own  oonception  of  tlie  i«- 
coivod  theory  (ante,  p.  627),  denies  tnat  a  case  can  arise,  if  the  provision  Acts  <» 
the  States  as  itfl  subjects.  But  he  also  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  case  witliin 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  has  arisen  nnder  some  Act  of 
Congress.  He  thus  denies  altogether  the  operation  of  the  Constitation  m  pri- 
Tate  law,  and  his  argument  would  apply  against  the  theory  herein  nceeptedC  w 
well  as  against  that  to  which  he  there  objecta. 
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Tlie  extent  of  the  legislative  power  granted  to  Congress,  by 
tbese  terms  "  necessary  and  proper,"  is  obviously  of  great  im- 
portance in  reference  to  many  other  subjects  of  legislation  be- 
sides Uie  one  under  consideration  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  ablest  American  jurists  in  many  important 
cases,  it  must  continue  to  be,  in  new  instances  of  legislation,  a 
•much-debated  question  of  the  national  municipal  public  law 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  received  full  consideration  from 
the  principal  writers  upon  the  Constitution.* 

If  the  view  which  has  herein  before  been  taken  of  the 
nature  of  this  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  judiciary  under  it,  is  correct;  if  the  demand  and  de- 
livery of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  claim  and  delivery  of 
a  fugitive  from  labor,  may  be  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance, 
even  without  authority  derived  from  legislation  ;  yet, — ^since  it 
is  a  matter  of  obscurity  in  what  manner  the  international 
arrest  and  delivery  of  criminals  could  have  been  subjected  to 
judicial  cognizance  before  the  Kevolntion,  and  since  the  right 
of  an  alien  owner  (foreign  or  domestic  alien)  was  not  uniformly 
enforced  in  the  colonies  by  proceedings  of  common-law  origin, 
and  since,  also,  if  tlie  United  States  courts  should,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  judiciary  Act,*  in  each  State  follow  the  local 
common-law  practice,  that  practice  might  differ  greatly  in 
different  States,  as  their  common  law  on  this  topic  of  jurispru- 
dence may  have  differed,  and  thus  an  inequality  would  arise 
between  the  different  States,  or  their  respective  inhabitants, 
in  the  means  of  sustaining  an  international  right,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  equally  guaranteed  to  those  who  are  recipro- 
cally entitled  to  it, — there  is  evidently  some  ground  for  hold- 
ing that  the  judicial  execution  of  this  provision  is  an  object 
of  legislation  as  necessary  and  proper  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress as  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  under  the  Constitution. 
Still  more  evidently  is  this  so  if  the  cases  under  these  provi- 
sions (viewed  as  law  acting  on  private  persons)  are  not  cases 
at  common  law,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  those  constitu- 
tional adaptations  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
which  apply  to  that  class  of  cases. 

>  1  Eenf  B  Gomm.  287-269.    Story's  Comm.  Ch.  24.  '  AnU,  %  82S. 
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§  834.  The  application  of  judicial  power  in  the  cases  aris- 
ing under  these  provisions,  on  the  theory  above  stated,  mwt 
result  in  some  judgment  or  decree  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
A  diflScnlty  may  suggest  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  judg- 
ment which  could  be  rendered  under  either  of  these  provisions 
regarded  as  the  law  to  be  applied. 

In  one  provision  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  to  be  "  delivered  up,  to  he  removed  to  the  Stale  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  In  this  instance  it  would  seem 
competent  to  the  judicial  power  enforcing  the  provision  as  law 
to  decree  or  authorize  such  a  removal,  and  thereby  make  the 
custody  of  such  fugitive  valid  in  any  other  State  throogli 
which  he  might  be  carried  for  that  purpose. 

But  in  the  other  provision  it  is  merely  stated  that  the  fugi- 
tive from  labor  shall  be  '^  delivered  up  on  claim,"  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  judgment  in  the  supposed  case  could  not  go 
farther  than  to  award  such  a  delivery  to  the  claimant  in  the 
State  in  which  the  fugitive  might  be  found,  and  that,  if  its 
legislation  is  based  upon  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  judicial  power,  Congress  could  not  provide  for  anything 
beyond  such  a  delivery.      It  does  not  appear  that  under  a 
judgment  rendered  in  such  case  the  claimant  could  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  fugitive  back  to  the  State  in  which  he 
had  been  held  to  service ;  for  such  a  return  is  not  mentioned 
in  tlie  provision  itself.    Tlie  judgment  could  not,  of  course, 
authorize  the  claimant  to  hold  the  fugitive  at  his  discretion  in 
the  State  in  which  such  delivery  had  been  made.     But  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessarily  implied  that  it  would  sanction 
any  custody  or  holding  necessary  to  remove  the  fugitive  from 
the  limits  of  the  State.    The  question  might  be  raised,  whether 
any  judgment  in  such  case  could  sanction  the  custody  or  hold- 
ing in  other  States,  tlirough  which  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  parties  to  pass  in  returning  to  the  State  by  whose  law  tlic 
fugitive  had  been  held  to  service. 

But  as  the  custody  which  follows  on  the  judgment  in  the 
case  supposed  must  necessarily  be  continued  beyond  the  in- 
stant when  the  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  delivery  contem- 
plated must  be  regarded  as  a  continuing  act.  As  it  is  made 
under  a  law  of  national  extent,  it  would  seem  that  its  continu- 
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ance  Bbonld  l>e  determined  bj  the  duration  of  the  cireum- 
st^nces  which  called  for  such  a  delivery,  and  that  the  legal 
custodj  under  a  judgment  in  the  case  supposed  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  fugitive  is  in  any  State  wherein  his  debt  of  serv- 
ice or  labor  ia  not  recognized  by  the  local  law  of  the  forum. 

But  if  the  judgment  in*  the  cases  supposed  cannot  thus 
operate  beyond  the  State  in  wliich  the  fugitive  was  actually 
found,  the  inconvenience  could  not  be  remedied  by  any  legis- 
lation of  Congress;  if  that  legislation  is  founded  on  the  above- 
described  theory  of  carrying  into  effect  the  judicial  power. 

§  835.  K  the  delivery  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  of  either 
class  were  made  under  the  local  law  of  a  State,  proposing  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  first  construction  of  these  pro- 
visions, it  is  evident  that  it  could  do  so  only  when  the  State 
from  which  the  fugitives  escaped  is  not  separated  by  interven- 
ing States  from  that  in  which  they  should  be  found.  The  ob- 
vious difficulty,  in  other  cases,  under  this  method  of  carrying 
these  provisions  into,  effect,  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  legislation  by  Congress.*  But  it  is 
plain  that  this  argument  bears,  in  reality,  on  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  the  provisions,  and  against  the  first  con- 
struction. It  is,  at  the  best,  only  the  argument  ah  inconveni- 
efUi.  It  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  construction  of  one 
provision  than  of  the  other ;  since,  though  a  return  to  tlie  State 
from  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  escaped  is  required  by  the 
first,  a  bare  delivery  to  the  claimant  owner  in  the  State  where 
the  fugitive  from  service  is  found  may  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  other.  There  is  not,  in  the  supposed  in- 
convenience, any  argument  in  favor  of  the  second  or  of  any 
adaptation  of  the  third  construction,  and  therefore  no  argu- 
ment in  support  of  a  power  in  Congress.  Or,  if  this  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  in  some  instances,  to  effectuate  a  re- 
turn to  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  escaped,  can  only 

»  Jack  V.  Martin,  12  Wend.  321.  Nelson,  Ch.  J. :— "  We  may  add  also  that,  as 
ftiM  power  of  legislation  belonging  to  the  States  is  in  no  instance  derived  from  tlie 
Constitation  of  the  United  States,  but  flow*  from  their  own  sovereign  authority, 
any  law  they  might  pass  on  the  subject  would  not  be  binding  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, and  any  precept  or  authority  given  in  pursuance  of  it  would  carry  none  to 
the  «wner  to  remove  the  fugitive  beyond  it ;  the  authority  of  each  State  through 
wfaieh  it  was  necessary  to  pass  would  become  indispensable."  And  in  Prigg's  case, 
■6C  kngnage  of  Thompson,  J.,  16  Peters,  684 ;  Wayne,  J.,  lb.  640. 
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be  obviated  by  bringing  the  entire  subject  witWn  the  pow«B 
of  the  national  Government,  it  may  be  done  as  well  by  aaanm- 
ing  the  fourth  construction. 

§  836.  An  argument  against  power  in  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflFect  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
second  setrtion  of  the  fourth  Article  lias  been  drawn  from  the 
special  grant  of  power  to  legislate  for  giving  effect  to  the 
clause  in  the  first  section  declaring  that  "  full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  acts,  records,  and  jadicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State."  This  objection  was  prin- 
cipally insisted  on  by  Judge  Hornblower  in  the  Opinion  writ- 
ten in  Helmsley's  case.* 

This  argument  is  advanced  as  in  conformity  with  the  max- 
im, Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius,  and  assumes  tliat 
there  is  no  distinction  discernible  between  the  rule  expressed 
in  the  first  section  and  those  given  in  the  second. 

But  whether  there  be  no  distinction,  may  depend  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  several  provisions  in  the  two  sections 
should  all  receive  the  same  one  of  the  four  construction? 
already  indicated  as  possible.  But  if  they  are  all  to  receive 
the  same,  the  force  of  the  argument  may  differ  according  to 
the  construction  adopted. 

It  has  not  herein  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article.*  But — assuming  here  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  are,  according  to  the  argument 
already  stated,  to  receive  the  fourth  construction,  and  that  the 
clause  in  the  first  section  aliould  receive  the  same  construction, 
by  which  it  operates  as  private  law,  creating  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons, — it  is  to  be  noticed  that^  while 
the  rights  created  by  the  provisions  df  the  second  section  are 
substantive  or  primary  rights,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of 
coBes  to  which  the  judicial  power  would  extend,  the  rights 
created  by  the  above-mentioned  clause  of  the  first  section, 
being  rights  in  respect  to  evidence,  are  only  secondary,  reme- 

'^/i/e,  pp.  45:i,  454,  note.  See  also  the  statement  of  the  argument  bv  Mr. 
Wolcott,  counsel,  in  Bushneirs  and  Langnton's  ca«e,  9  Ohio,  119,  and  bv  brink- 
erhoflf,  J.,  ib.,  225. 

*  AfUe,  g  626. 
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dial,  or  adjective  rights,  which  could  not,  alone,  be  the  basis 
of  each  cdses^  Hence  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  the 
legislation  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  arising  under  this  clause,  as,  according 
to  the  view  already  presented,  there  is  reference  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section,  under  the  fourth  construction^ 
There  is,  therefore,  in  hannony  with  these  views,  a  reason  for 
granting  the  power  in  the  one  case  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other. 

^  AfUe,  §  618. 
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DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SOB- 
JEOT  (X)NnNUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGRESS  DC  RE- 
SPECT TO  FUGFTIVES  FROM  JUSTICE  AND  FROM  LABOR.  GENSRAL 
NATURE  OF  THE  INQUIRY.  OF  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  THI 
GOVERNORS  OF  STATES  MAY  CONSTrnJTIONALLY  I»BL1T£R  UP 
FUGITIVES   FROM  JUSHCE,   AS   PROVIDED   BY   THE   ACT  OF   1793. 

§  837.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  Acts  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  and  of  Sept.  18,  1850, 
which  are  given  in  the  note  below.* 

*  I.  St.  V.  S.  302,  2  B.  A  D.  831.  An  Act  respecting  fugkivtn  from  jutOet  mU 
pernons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters, 

Sbo.  I.  ie  it  enacted  6j/  tfte  Senate  and  House  of  RepresfnttUirtM  of  ike  United 
States  of  Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  wheneyer  the  executive  Authority 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  or  of  either  of  the  territories,  northwest  or  south  of  the 
river  Ohio,  shall  demand  any  person  as  a  fui^tive  from  justice,  of  the  execuUve 
authority  of  any  such  State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  and 
shall,  moreover,  produce  the  copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  an  aiiidaTit  made 
before  a  magistrate  of  any  State  or  territory  as  aforesaid,  charging  the  person  to 
demanded  with  having  committed  treason/felony,  or  other  crime,  certihed  as  a*- 
thentic  by  the  governor  or  chief  maj'istrate  of  the  State  or  territory  from  whence 
the  person  so  cnargcd  fled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  be 
arrested  and  secured,  and  notice  of  the  arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  author- 
ity making  such  demand,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  authority  appointed  to  receive 
the  fup^itive,  and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to  8U<>h  agent  whcsn  he  shall 
appear :  But  if  no  such  a^ent  shall  appear  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the 
arrest,  the  prisoner  may  be  discharged.  And  all  costs  or  expenses  incurred  u 
the  apprehending,  securing,  and  transmitting  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  terri- 
tory making  such  demand,  shall  be  paid  by  huch  State  or  territory. 

Skc.  2.  And  he  it  frrthcr  euacted,  Tliat  any  ac:ent  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  receive  the  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be  empowered  to  transport 
him  or  her  to  the  State  or  territory  from  whic)i  he  or  she  shall  have  fled.  And  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  force,  set  at  liberty  or  rescue  the  furtive  from 
Huch  agent  wliilc  trfinsportiug  as  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  bo  offending 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  one  year. 

Bec.  ^.  And  he  it  also  ettacteJ,  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  esca{>e  into  any  other  of  the  said  States  or  ter- 
ritory, the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attor- 
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Assuming  that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  for  this 
arpose,  or,  that  such  legislation  is  "  necessary  and  proper^* 
I  respect  to  its  object,  still,  the  terms  necessary  and  proper 
I  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article  have  significance  not 
ily  in  reference  to  the  object  of  legislation,  but  also  in  re- 

y,  18  hereby  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitlTe  from  labor,  and  to  take 
(h  or  her  before  any  jodp^  of  the  Circait  or  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
liding  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or 
vn  corporate,  wherein  such  seianre  or  arrest  shaU  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to 
e  aatiafaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit 
Ibni  before,  and  certified  by,  a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or  territory,  that 
e  person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
HB  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  services  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or 
ir,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  mamstrate  to  ^ve  a  certificate  thereof 

•neh  claimant,  his  a^^nt  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  sufiicient  warrant  for 
moving  the  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  territory  from  which  he 

she  fled. 

Ssc  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
ninffly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or 
restmg  such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claim- 
it,  his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  an*ested  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given 
•  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
M  A  fogitive  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said  ofi^ences,  forfeit 
id  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by 
nd  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try 
e  tame ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service,  his 
g;ht  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them. 

Approved  February  12,  1798. 

Vk,,  St.  U.  S.  462.  An  Act  to  ametuiy  and  nipplemcrUary  to,  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  respecting  Fugitives  from  Justice,  and  Persons  escaping  from  the  Service 
'  tkeir  Masters  "  approved  February  twelfth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
rte. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ITnited 
UEies  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  persons  who  have  teen,  or  may 
sreafter  be,  appointed  commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  by  the 
ireiiit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  appointment, 
•e  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  that  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
agiatrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for 
ly  erime  or  offence  against  the  United  ptates,  by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bail- 
g  the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  net  of  the 
renty-fourth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  "An  Act 
t  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,"  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
ithorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  cou- 
rred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Snperior  Court  of  each  organized 
enitory  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  power  to  appoint  commis- 
oners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits,  and  to  take  depositions  of 
itoesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
nited  States ;  and  all  commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  such 
nrposes  by  the  Superior  C^urt  of  any  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
uul  possess  all  the  powers,  and  exercise  all  the  duties,  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
mimissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  similar 
liases,  and  shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties 
mferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
nd  the  Superior  Courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall 
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DOMESTIC  INTEENATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  5CB- 
JECT  CX)NnNtTED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGBB6B  IN  RB- 
8PECT  TO  FUGnrV'ES  FROM  JUSTICE  AND  FROM  LABOR.  OENSRIL 
NATURE  OF  THE  INQUIRY.  OF  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  THE 
GOVERNORS  OF  STATES  MAY  CONSTITUTIONALLY  D£UVEB  UP 
FUGrtlVES   FROM   JUSTICE,    AS   PROVIDED   BY   THE   ACT  OF  1793. 

§  837.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  Acts  of  Feb.  12,  1793,  and  of  Sept.  18,  1850, 
which  are  given  in  the  note  below.* 

*  I.  St.  IT.  S.  802,  2  B.  <fe  D.  331.  An  Act  respecting  fu^iven  fiwH  juttiet  oW 
pernont  escaping  frotn  the  service  of  their  master*. 

Sec.  1.  ie  it  enacted  by  t/te  Senate  and  Hoitse  of  Represeniative$  of  tki  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever  the  executive  avtliority 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  or  of  either  of  the  territories,  northwest  or  south  of  the 
river  Ohio,  shall  demand  any  person  as  a  fugitive  from  jostiee,  of  the  ezecutif  e 
authority  of  any  sucli  State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  and 
shall,  moreover,  produce  the  copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  an  affidavit  made 
before  a  magistrate  of  any  State  or  territory  as  aforesaid,  charging  the  perton  to 
demanded  with  having  committed  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  certified  as  a»- 
thentic  by  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Stat«  or  territory  from  whence 
the  person  so  charged  fled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  be 
arrested  and  secured,  and  notice  of  the  arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  aQthor* 
ity  making  such  demand,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  authority  ^pointed  to  receive 
the  fugitive,  and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to  such  agent  when  he  shall 
appear :  But  if  no  such  agent  shall  appear  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the 
arrest,  the  prisoner  maybe  discharged.  And  all  costs  or  expenses  incurred  in 
the  apprehending,  securing,  and  transmitting  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  terri- 
tory making  such  demand,  shall  be  paid  by  such  State  or  territory. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enact fd,  That  any  agent  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  receive  the  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be  empowered  to  transport 
him  or  her  to  the  State  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  shall  have  fled.  Am  if 
any  person  or  peraonrt  shall,  by  force,  set  at  liberty  or  rescue  the  fugitive  from 
such  agent  while  trfinsportiug  as  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  bO  oflendinf 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  one  year. 

6kc.  ^.  And  be  it  also  enac/eJ,  That  when  a  pcrscm  held  to  labor  in  mnv  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  either  of  the  territories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  tie  river 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  e8caf>e  into  any  other  of  the  said  States  or  ter- 
ritory, the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  doe,  his  agent  or  attor- 
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Assuming  that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  for  this 

irpose,  or,  that  such  legislation  is  "  necessary  and  proper^* 

respect  to  its  object,  still,  the  terms  necessary  and  proper 

the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article  have  significance  not 

ily  in  reference  to  the  object  of  legislation,  but  also  in  re- 

f,  is  hereby  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fngitiTe  from  labor,  and  to  take 
n  or  her  before  any  judge  of  the  Clrcait  or  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
ddtng  or  being  wiuiin  the  State,  or  before  any  ma^strate  of  a  county,  city,  or 
VBL  corporate,  wherein  such  seisure  or  arrest  shaU  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to 
J  satisfaction  of  such  iudsi^e  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit 
Den  before,  and  certified  oy,  a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or  territory,  that 
ft  person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
Mn  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  services  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or 
r,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  ^ve  a  certificate  thereof 

•neh  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  which  shaU  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
noting  the  said  fugitive  firom  labor  to  the  State  or  territory  from  which  he 
she  fled. 

Sso.  4.  Andht  it  further  enacted^  That  any  person  who  shaU  knowingly  and 
mnriy  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or 
resting  such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claim- 
t,  his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given 
declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  person  after  notice  6iat  he  or  she 
It  A  tiogitiTe  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said  ofiences,  forfeit 
d  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by 
d  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try 
e  same ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service,  his 
^ht  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them. 

Approved  February  12,  1798. 

Ia.  St.  U.  S.  462.  An  Act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to,  tJie  Act  entitled 
in  Act  respecting  Fugitives  from  Justice,  and  Persons  escaping  from  the  Service 
(keir  Masters"  approved  February  twelfth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
rt€. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
dies  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  persons  who  have  been,  or  may 
reafter  be,  appointed  commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  by  the 
reiilt  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  appointment, 
e  authorised  to  exercise  the  powers  that  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
igiitrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for 
y  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  states,  by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bail- 
g  the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  act  of  the 
roity-fourth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  "An  Act 
establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,"  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
(thorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  cou- 
nred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  eniicted.  That  the  Superior  Court  of  each  organized 
•nitory  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  power  to  appoint  coramis- 
mers  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits,  and  to  take  depositions  of 
Itoesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
nited  States ;  and  all  commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  sucli 
npoees  by  the  Superior  Court  of  any  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
«fi  possess  all  the  powers,  and  exercise  all  the  duties,  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
•mmissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  similar 
u^ses,  and  shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties 
mftrred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
id  the  Superior  Courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall 
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epect  to  the  means  wliicli  it  may  provide  for  that  object,  and 
their  consistency  with  the  principles  of  that  national  municipal 
law,  public  and  private,  which  is  either  expressed  in  or  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution. 

No  part  of  the  Act  of  12th  February,  1793,  which  relates 

from  time  to  time  enlarj^e  the  number  of  commissioners,  with  a  view  to  afford  rea- 
sonable facilities  to  recTnim  fuijitives  from  labor,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of 
the  duties  Imposed  by  this  act. 

Sec,  4.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  commissioners  above  named  shall  ' 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Coortd 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  circuits  and  districts  within  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Teiritories,  severallv 
and  collectively,  in  term-time  and  vacation ;  and  shall  grant  certificates  to  such 
claimants,  upon  satisfactory  proof  being  made,  with  authority  to  take  and  re- 
move such  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  under  the  restrictions  herein  con- 
tained, to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  persons  may  have  escaped 
or  fled. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  itfurtlier  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued  nnder  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed;  and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy 
marshal  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant,  or  other  process,  when  tendered,  or  to 
nse  all  proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he  shall,  on  convidion 
thereof,  be  tmed  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  nse  of  such  claimant, 
on  the  motion  of  such  claimant,  by  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  for  the  district  of 
such  marshal ;  and  after  arrest  of  such  fugitive,  by  such  marshal  or  his  deputy, 
or  whilst  at  any  time  in  his  custody,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  should  sneh 
fugitive  eocape,  whether  with  or  without  the  aK^*ent  of  such  marshal  or  his  depotv, 
such  marshal  shall  be  liable,  on  his  official  bond,  to  be  prosecjited  for  the  bene^t 
of  such  claimant,  for  the  full  value  of  the  service  or  labor  of  said  fugitive  in  the 
State.  Territory,  or  District  whence  he  escaped  ;  and  the  better  to  enable  the  said 
commissioners,  when  thus  appointed,  to  execute  their  duties  faithfnUy  and  effi- 
ciently, in  ccmtorraity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  within  their 
counties  respectively,  to  appoint,  in  writing  under  their  hands,  any  one  or  more 
snitable  persons,  froin  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants  and  othetr  pro- 
cess as  may  be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective 
duties ;  with  authoritj*  to  such  commissioners,  or  the  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
them,  to  execute  process  as  aforesaid,  to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  h}'- 
standers,  or  pome  cfrniitatun  of  the  proper  county,  when  necessary  to  insure  aliuth- 
ful  observance  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to»  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  tliis  act;  and  all  good  citizens  are  hereby  commanded  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law,  whenever  their  services 
may  be  required,  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpo<«e;  and  said  warrants  shall  nm, 
and  be  executed  by  said  officers,  anywhere  in  the  State  within  which  they  are 
issued. 

Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter 
escape  into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  Ignited  Stntes,  the  person  or|>er8ons 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney, 
dulj'  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in  writing,  acknowledged  and  certified  un- 
der the  seal  of  wmi^  legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive  person,  either  by 
procuring  a  warrant  from  some  one  of  the  co\irt4^,  judges,  or  conunissioners  afore- 
said, of  the  proper  circuit,  district,  or  county,  for  the  apprehension  of  such  ftigi- 
tive  from  service  or  labor,  or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugitive,  where  the  same 
can  be  done  without  process,  and  by  taking,  or  causing  such  person  to  be  taken, 
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to  tlie  delivery  both  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  is  repealed  by  the  law  of  18th  September,  1850, 
and  the  latter  Act  relates  only  to  the  delivery  of  the  latter  de- 
scription of  persons.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  many 
parallelisms  which  have  been  judicially  distinguished  in  the 

forthwith  before  snch  court,  judge,  or  comniissioner,  whose  duty  it  shaU  he,  to 
hear  aod  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a  aummar}'  manner ;  and  upon 
tjati«factory  proof  being  made,  by  deposition  or  affidayit,  in  writing,  to  be  taken, 
and  certified  by  such  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  or  by  other  satisfactory  tes- 
timony, duly  taken  and  certmed  by  soiiie  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  legal  otiicer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  and  take  depositions  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person  owing  service  or  labor 
may  have  es^caped,  with  a  certiticate  of  sucli  magistracy  or  other  authority,  as 
aforesaid,  with  the  seal  of  the  proper  court  or  officer  thereto  attached,  which  seal 
tfhaU  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  competency  of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by 
affidavit,  of  the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due 
as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  so  arrested  does  in  fact  owe  servict  or  labor  to  the 
person  or  perstms  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such 
nigitive  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid,  aud  that  said  person  escaped,  to  make  out 
and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  a  certificate  sotting 
forth  tlie  substantial  facts  as  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the 
claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  whicli  such  serv- 
ice or  labor  was  due,  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  arrested, 
with  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her  agent,  or  attorney,  to  use  such 
rMaooable  force  aud  restraint  as  muy  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  to  take  and  remove  such  furtive  person  back  to  the  State  or  Territory 
whence  he  or  she  mav  have  escaped  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing  under 
tiiis  Act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidence ;  and 
the  certifir'ates  in  this  and  the  first  (fourth)  section  mentioned,  shall  be  conclusive 
of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor  granted,  to  remove  such  fugi- 
tive to  the  State  or  Territory  firom  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  moles- 
tation of  such  person  or  persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge, 
magistrate,  or  other  person  whomsoever. 

See.  7.  AtKl  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  any 
perttm  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them,  from  arresting  such  a  fugi- 
tive from  service  or  labor,  either  with  or  without  process  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  from  the  custody 
of  each  claimant,  his,  or  her  agent,  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  law- 
fiiUy  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein 
given,  and  declared ;  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  so  owing  service  or 
labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  escapti  from  such  claimant,  his  agent 
or' attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall 
harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  such 
person,  alter  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  person  was  a  fugitive  from 
service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  mouths, 
by  indictment  and  conviction  before  the  District  Court  of  the  Unit^'d  States,  for 
the  district  in  which  such  offence  inny  have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of  civil 
damages  to  the  ]>arty  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
doUars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in 
any  of  the  District  or  Territorial  Courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
Mui  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

^lic  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  marshals,  their  deputies,  and  the 
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legislation  of  Congress  on  these  subjects,  as  also  in  the  two 
constitutional  provisions  upon  which  they  are  founded,  tbey 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  together,  in  reference 
to  the  necessity  and  propriety  and  the  general  constitutionality 
of  the  means  provided  in  them  for  their  respective  objects. 

clerks  of  the  said  DiRtrict  and  Territorial  Courts,  shall  be  paid  for  their  serricM 
the  like  foes  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar  services  in  other  cariet:  aad 
where  such  services  are  rendered  exclusively  in  the  arrest,  custotlv,  and  deliverT 
of  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  ajj^nt  or  attorney,  or  wliere  p>uch  sup- 
posed fugitive  may  be  discharged  out  of  custody  for  the  want  of  sufficient  ]Hroa 
as  aforesaid,  then  such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  the  whole  by  fiuch  claimant,  hi» 
agent  or  att-omoy ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  commis- 
sfoner,  he  shall  t>e  entitled  t*j  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  full  for  his  6er\'icei  in  each 
case,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  said  certificate  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or 
attorney ;  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  cases  where  the  proof  shall  not,  in  the  opinioi 
of  such  commissioner,  warrant  such  certificate  and  delivery,  iucluMive  of  all  s<tt- 
ices  incident  to  such  arrest  and  examination,  to  be  paid,  in  either  cast*,  by  tbf 
claimant,  his  or  her  agent,  or  attt^mey.    The  person  or  persons  autlioriied  to 
execute  the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  commissioner  for  tlie  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  fre 
of  five  dollars  each  for  each  person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  bffure  anv 
such  commissioner  aa  aforesaid,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  claimant^  vita 
such  other  foes  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  commissioner  for  rach 
other  additional  services  as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  them ;  inch 
aa  attending  at  the  examination,  keeping  the  ftigitivc  in  custody,  and  providinf 
him  with  fiKNl  and  lodging  during  his  detention  and  until  the  final  deti-miinatioi 
of  such  commissioner;  and,  in  general,  for  perfomung  such  other  duties  as  niaj 
be  required  by  such  claimant,  his  or  her  attorney,  or  agent,  or  commissioner  ii 
the  premises,   such  fees  to   be   made   up  in   conformity  with  the  fi*es  usually 
charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  proper  di^trict  or  cunnty, 
as  near  as  may  be  prairticnble,  and  paid   by  such  claimants,  their  airentn  or 
attorneys,  whetner  such  supposed  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  be  nnlered  to 
be  delivcTiMl  to  such  claimunt^  by  the  final  determination  of  such  ct>iuuiisHiunerf 
or  not. 

Sko.  9.  And  he  itfurthrr  enacted,  Tliat,  ujKm  affidavit  made  by  the  claimant  of 
such  fugitive,  his  agent  or  attorney,  after  such  certificate  has  been  issueil.  that  he 
has  reanoii  to  apprehend  that  such  fugitive  will  be  rescued  by  force  from  his  or 
their  possession  before  he  can  be  taken  bey(»nd  the  limits  of  the  state  in  wliich  the 
arrest  is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest  to  retain  such 
fugitive  in  his  custody,  and  to  remove  him  to  the  State  whence  ht*  fled,  and  there 
to  deliver  him  to  saitl  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney.  And  to  this  end.  the  oA- 
cor  aforesaid  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  employ  so  many  persona  aa  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  overcome  such  force,  and  to  retain  them  in  his  service  ao 
h»ng  art  circumj^tances  may  ri'quire.  The  said  officer  and  his  a^siHtants.  while  so 
employe<l,to  receive  the  some  comp<^nsation,  and  to  be  allowed  the  same  expenses, 
as  are"  now  allowed  by  law  for  transixtrtation  of  criminals,  to  be  certified  by  the 
judge  of  the  district  ^-ithin  which  tlie  arn*st  is  made,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  tnaefed.  That  when  any  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  I>ijitrict  of  Columbia,  shall  esca|)C  there^ 
from,  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  lal>or  shall  be  due,  his,  her.  i*  thi-ir 
agent  or  att4»rney,  may  apply  to  anj-  court  of  record  therein,  or  judcrt-  thereof  in 
vacation,  and  niaka  satisfactory  proof  to  such  courts  or  judg<*  in  \-acation. 
of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the  person  escapins:  owtni  sorvicv  or  labor 
to  ouch  party.  Whereupon  the  court  shall  onuse  a  record  to  be  made  of  the 
matton  ao  proved,  and  also  a  general  description  of  the  peraoo  so  escaping,  with 
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§  838.  The  term  necess<mf  has  a  more  obvious  significance 
in  reference  to  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  legislation  than  to 
the  particulars  of  the  law,  or  the  means  provided  by  the  law 
fw  the  end  in  view.  Because,  in  attaining  every  proposed 
end,  though  some  means  are  requisite,  the  means  which  are 
aetnally  employed  may  not  be  necessary,  that  is,  essential,  if 
compared  with  others  which  might  have  been  employed.* 

It  is  principally  the  propriety  of  these  Acts  of  Con- 
greM,  or  their  conformity  with  other  legal  rules  contained  in 
the  Cotistitution,  which  is  here  to  be  considered.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  of  the  Act  of  1850,  or  of  any  subsequent 
fltatate,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  previous 
Act  of  Congress  cannot  be  taken  to  diminish  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  another  for  the  same  purpose ;  because  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  Act  to  the  necessities  of  the  object 
ifl  always  a  proper  subject  of  the  judgment  of  the  legislator 
from  whom  it  proceeded.' 

The  object  of  these  Acts  being  assumed  to  be  to  carry  into 
effect  one  or  both  of  these  provisions  in  the  fourth  Article, 
and  that  object  being  taken  to  be  legitimate  under  either  the 

■neh  eoBYeirient  certjunty  as  may  be ;  and  a  transcript  of  such  record,  authenti- 
cated by  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  being  pro- 
duced in  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  in  which  the  person  so  escaping 
may  be  fonnd,  and  bein^  exhibited  to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  officer 
anuiorixed  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause  persons  escaping  from  service 
or  labor  to  l>e  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full  and  uonelunve  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  tliot  tlie  service  or  labor  of  the  person  cscap. 
tag  la  due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned.  And  upon  the  production  by 
the  said  partr  of  other  and  further  evidence  if  necessary,  either  oral  or  by  affi- 
daritk  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  said  record  of  the  identity  of  the 
peraoa  escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claiiiiaiit.  And  the  said 
eddrt,  eommissioner,  judge,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  act  to  f^ant  certi- 
fieates  to  claimants  of  fugitives,  shall,  upon  the  production  of  the  record  and  other 
eridences  aforesaid,  erant  to  sucli  claimant  a  certificate  of  his  right  to  take  any 
•neh  person  identified  and  proved  to  be  on-iug  senice  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  whien 
certinoate  shall  authorize  such  cluimant  to  seize  or  arrest  and  transport  such  person 
to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
oontained  shaU  be  construed  as  requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such 
record  as  evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  absence  the  claim  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  upon  other  satisfactory  proofs,  competent  in  law. 
Approved  September  18,  1850. 

*  Osborne  v,  U.  8.  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  8S9 ;  McCulloch  r.  The  State  of  Mary- 
had,  4  Wheaton,  316;  United  St^itcs  v,  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858.  896. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  objection  against  the  statute  of  1850.  so  far  as  it  is 
fbmded  on  the  theory  of  vesting  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which 
iamade  in  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  Vol  IX.  p.  7.  I  have  seen  a  like  obiection  in  ephem- 
eral pnbUeations,  a^ut  the  same  date,  to  which  I  am  not  able  particularly  to 
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second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  several  constructionfi  before  ex- 
amined, their  propriety  is  to  be  measured  by  their  aecord&Doe 
with  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  provisions  tliemselves  in 
respect  to  persona  and  jurisdi<:tions^  and  the  original  force 
of  •those  provisions  in  sustaining  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  either  private  or  public  persons,  and  also  by  the  consiBtencj 
of  the  means  provided  by  the  Acts  for  their  proper  object 
with  other  principles  of  public  or  private  law,  identified  in 
tlieir  authority  with  the  Constitution.  This  manifestly  will 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  view  which  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  authority  of  these  provisions  in  reference  to  public  and 
private  persons,  and  may  differ  accordingly  as  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  of  the  constructions  referred  to  is  assumed  for 
the  basis  of  legislative  power. 

§  839.  In  reference  to  the  persons  affected  by  these  Acts 
of  Congress,  it  is  evident  that  since  the  provisions  are  them- 
selves the  law,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  object  of  making  them  effectual  according  to  their 
original  extent,  a  statute  can  in  no  case  be  held  to  apply  to 
any  not  included  under  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  cannot  extend  to  more  persons  or 
cases  than  are  comprehended  under  the  provisions,  but  it 
might  be  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  those  persons  who  may, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  demanded  as  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  claimed  as  owing  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
their  domicil.  In  that  case  the  States  demanding  or  the  private 
persons  claiming,  under  either  provision,  such  fugitives  as 
should  not  be  included  within  the  meaning  of  these  Acts  would 
still  possess  the  same  rights  which,  as  demandants  or  claimants 
of  fugitives,  they  would  have  had  had  there  been  no  Act  of  Con- 
gi-ess;  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  could  still 
be  exercised  to  sustain  those  rights,  if  it  could  have  been  ap- 
plied before  the  enactment  of  any  statute.  Such  demandants 
or  claimants  might  also  apply  to  the  executive  or  judicial 
officers  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  demanded  or 
claimed  had  escaped  ;  and,  by  the  separate  authority  of  such 
State,  recognizing  its  obligations  under  the  Constitution,  or 
under  the  ordinary  private  international  law,  the  surrender  or 
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deliyeiy  of  snch  fugitive  might  Be  made  by  its  proper  officers. 
Whether  such  surrender  or  delivery  could  be  made  by  either 
the  executive  or  the  judicial  officers  of  one  of  the  States  with- 
out special  local  legislation,  is  a  question  partly  of  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  State  officers  under  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  question  has  ])een  considered  in  another 
part  of  this  treatise,*  and  partly  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
executive  and  judicial  officers  under  that  international  law 
which,  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  is  a  law  in  the 
imperfect  sense  only,  except  as  it  may  become  identified  with 
the  local  municipal  law  of  that  State, — ^which  question  should 
properly  be  taken  up  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work.  For 
the  claim,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  made  either  under  this  pro- 
vision, operating  as  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  or 
under  international  law,  operating  among  the  States  as  distinct 
nationalities. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  statutes  the  persons  whose  freedom 
may  be  drawn  in  question,  whether  as  fugitives  from  justice 
or  froni  labor,  are  described  ])y  the  words  used  in  the  consti- 
tutional provisions.  In  the  Act  of  1S50,  sec.  6, 10,  the  person 
is  described  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  without  adding  "  under 
the  laws  thereof." 

§  840.  In  the  cases  of  Bnshnell  and  Langston,  who  had 
been  convicted,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  under  the 
last  law,  it  was  urged  that  the  act  charged  in  the  indictment, 
which  followed  the  statute  in  this  particular,  had  not  been 
shown  to  be  criminal.  Judges  Brinkerlioff  and  Sutliff  held 
that  the  indictment  was  therein  defective  ;  by  not  showing  a 
ease  in  which  the  District  court  had  jurisdiction.  9  Ohio, 
821,  823.  The  majority  of  the  State  court  refused  to  examine 
into  the  validity  of  the  indictment;  Ibid.  183,  217.  The 
question,  being  of  the  powers  of  courts  on  habeas  corpus'  and 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  cannot  be  here  examined. 

§  841.  The  Acts  of  Congress,  or  of  the  States,  intended  to 
carry  out  the  effect  contemplated  by  tliis  provision,  may  have 
jecn  BO  worded  as  not  to  include  all  persons  to  whom  the  de- 
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scriptive  terms  of  the  provision  itself  will  apply.  In  the  case 
of  John  Davis,  at  Buffalo,  August,  1851,  it  was  lield  by  Judge 
Conckling,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  that  tlie  provisions  of  the 
tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  September  18,  1850,  were  pro- 
spective and  were  not  applicable  to  Davis,  who  had  escaped 
on  or  libout  August  20y  1850.* 

§  812.  The  personal  extent  of  these  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution has,  it  will  be  remembered,  been  considered  in  a  prcyi- 
ous  chapter.'  Tlie  Act  of  1850  provides  new  means  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  provision  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
If  there  is  no  legal  right  under  the  provision  itself,  or  if  the 
claim  can  be  a  matter  of  legal  controversy  only  when  a 
statute  has  been  enacted  to  give  it  effect,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  statute  can  extend  only  to  cases  of  escape  occurring 
after  its  enaetnient.  But  if  the  fourth  construction  of  the 
provision  is  adopted,  under  which  the  owner's  right  of  claim 
is  a  valid,  legal  right,  independently  of  State  or  national  legis- 
lation, the  statute  regards  only  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in 
maintaining  a  pre-existent  legal  right,  and  the  remedy  given 
should  be  taken,  on  well-known  principles,*  to  apply  to  all 
eases  of  escape,  whether  occurring  before  or  after  its  passage. 
But  the  lai)se  of  time  has  rendered  the  question,  under  theee 
two  Act?,  of  little  practical  importance. 

§  843.  The  purpose  of  the  provisions  in  the  fourth  Article 
of  the  Constitution  being  to  sustain  in  one  State  jurisdiction 
certain  rights  and  obligations  which  originated  under  the  local 
law  of  another,  the  Acts  of  Congress  must  not  do  more  than 
sustain  such  rights  and  obligations  as  may  be  created  or  gna^ 
anteed  by  the  provisions  themselves.  But  in  doing  tins  it 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  create  new  rights  and  obli- 
gations, as  accessory  to  and  instnimental  in  sustaining  the 
former.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  provisions,  as  they 
stand  without  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  effect  which 
they  have  in  reference  to  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  several 
States,  have  already  been  considered.  The  ancillary  rights  and 
.obligations  created  by  the  statutes  are  to  be  now  examined  as 


H 


<  IV.  We«t.  L.  Joamal,  14 ;  and  IV.  Mod.  L.  Rep.  109. 

*AmiM,ClLXXV, 

■  8«e  oa  retrospeotire  atotntea,  1  Kent,  4S5. 
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incidents  of  the  means  or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these 
statutes  for  carrying  out  the  provisions. 

The  rights  and  powers  which  may  be  exercised  under  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be  such  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  its  other  provisions,  and  the  exhibition  of  any  one 
such  right  or  power  requires,  in  fact,  the  exposition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  or 
maintenance  of  any  rights  or  powers  under  these  statutes  need 
here  be  examined  only  so  far  as  they  have  practically  been 
considered  questionable  in  courts  of  law.  The  questions  which 
are  to  be  examined  in  considering  the  propriety  of  the  means 
or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these  statutes  relate  either 
to— 

1.  The  tribunals,  official  persons,  or  public  officers  before 
or  upon  whom  the  demand  or  claim  is  to  be  made,  and  by 
whom  the  delivery  is  to  be  enforced. 

2.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  or  claim  is 
to  be  presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  de- 
cided, and  the  method  in  which  the  <!elivery  to  the  demandant 
or  claimant  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  and  his  custody  main^ 
tained. 

8.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  these  provisions  or  by  these  statutes  are  to  be  secured  and 
enforced. 

§  844.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Act  of  1793 
constitute  the  only  legislation  of  Congress  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  question  which  has  arisen 
OD  this  statute,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
points  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  it  violates  certain  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*  by  conferring  the  judi- 

"  Art  ECL,  Section  1.  The  jadicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  snch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
•hall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shaU,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
lii«ir  MTvices  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
snce  ia  office. 

In  Art  L,  sec.  2,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for  and 
whidi  ahall  be  established  dv  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointaoent  of  aach  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  ooorta  of  Inw,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
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cial  power  of  the  United  States  on  the  Governors  of  tli^ 
States  ? 

The  parallel  question  which  has  arisen  on  the  other  sectiont 
of  the  same  Act,  relating  to  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  and  on  the  Act  of  1850,  is,  whether  the  same  provij?ioiia 
of  the  Constitution  have  been  violated  in  the  first  of  these 
statutes  by  conferring  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
on  the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  tlie  third  section,  or  in 
the  last,  by  conferring  the  same  power  on  the  Commissioiier? 
named  in  the  first  section  ? 

The  question  is,  first,  whether,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  has  been  conferred  on  tlit* 
Governors  of  the  States  ? 

In  this  inquiry  the  nature  and  source  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  those  Governors,  when  acting  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  statute,  is  to  be  determined. 

§  845.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  of  the  political 
source  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States  in 
these  instances  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  pa?se<i 
upon  in  any  decided  case,  unless  in  the  recent  case  in  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Kentucky  v.  Dennison. 

In  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  is  ex- 
pressly denied  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governor  vi 
the  State  upon  whom  the  demand  is  made,  is  judicial  in  its 
nature.  It  is  aflirmeil  that  the  duty  of  the  G(>venior  in  such 
cases  is.  "  merely  ministerial,  wiiliout  the  right  to  exen-in? 
either  executive  or  judicial  discretion''  {initt\  p.  429),  and  that 
it  is  no  "  discretionary  executive  duty,"  no  **  discretionary  duty 
upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  any  judgment,  but  is  a  mere  min- 
isterial duty — that  is,  to  do  the  act  required  to  be  done  by 
him ;"  and  his  duty  is,  in  the  same  place,  declared  to  be  like 
that  of  a  marshal  or  sherifl;     {Anfej  p.  431.)* 

*  Compare  laiigiiii;c:c  of  Savage,  Ch,  J.,  in  Clark's  case,  9  Wond.  220  (which 
might  have  alra  bei*n  cited  as  anricii>atiiig  Judge  Taney  in  the  view  taken  by  him 
of  the  basis  of  legislative  power,  ante,  g  SIS). — **  Whether  the  priskuier  i«  guUtv 
or  innocent,  is  not  the  qaestion  before  us ;  nor  is  anv  judicial  tribunal  iu  thia  State 
diarged  with  that  inquiry.  By  the  Ton^titution,  full  faith  and  credit  ar«  to  be 
glTcn  In  all  the  States  to  tlie  jiiidieial  proi^eedinirs  of  each  Sute.  When  «uch  pco* 
eeedlags  have  been  had  in  one  State  which  ought  to  put  any  Individual  within  it 
vpQB  Ua  trial,  and  those  proceedings  are  duly  authenticatea,  full  lisitli  and  cradil 
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§  846.  The  Opinion  being  so  express  in  denying  the  judicial 
character  of  the  action  of  the  Governors,  the  view  taken  therein 
of  the  political  source  of  the  power  exercised  by  them,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  not  be  very  material  to  the  present  inquiry,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Opinion,  on  that  point  may  be  open  to  some 
doubt* 

But,  from  the  court's  refusal  to  issue  the  mandamus, 
it  would  seem  proper  to  infer  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
powers  or  the  duties  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  upon  whom 
the  demand  is  made,  they  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  that  tribu- 
nal, derived  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  nor  from  any  national 
law  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  national  authority.  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  Opinion  appears  to  agree  with  the  same  view. 
Jmdge  Taney  says  the  Act  "  does  not  import  to  give  authority 
to  the  State  Executive  to  arrest  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but 
requires  it  to  be  done,  and  the  language  of  the  law  implies 
an  absolute  obligation  which  the  State  authority  is  bound 
to  perform."  {Antey  p.  433.)  Though  the  judge  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  duty  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  so, 
of  necessity,  regards  it  as  a  duty  under  the  national  law, 
still  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  duty  which,  as  person  under 
law,  the  Governor  can  be  required  to  perform.  Notwith- 
standing his  argument  that,  in  the  provision  itself,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  contemplated  as  the  person  upon 
whozxLthe  demand  is  to  be  made  {ante,  pp.  427, 428),  he  says 
also  that  "the  word  'duty,'  in  the  law,  points  to  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  State  to  carry  it  into  execution."    (Ante^  p.  4^2.)* 

This  language  is  indeed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  denial  of 
any  "  executive  discretion  "  above  noticed,  but  it  would  seem 
that  Judge  Taney  would  derive  the  Governor's  authority  from 
his  being  the  representative  of  the  State  in  the  fulfillment  of 

•hall  be  given  to  them  in  every  other  StAte.  If  such  person  flee  to  another  State, 
H  \b  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  sach  State  to  which  he  has  fled  the  initiatory  pro- 
oeedinffs  which  mive  already  been  had,  but  he  is  to  bo  sent  back  to  be  tried  where 
the  OTOOce  is  charged  to  have  been  committed — to  have  the  proceedings  consum- 
mated where  they  were  begun." 

'  The  view  taken  of  tlie  position  of  a  State  Governor  in  tliis  matter  by  Jud^e 
Smith,  in  3  Wise.  35^  (an/f,  p.  611),  seems  to  agree  with  these  observations  of  the 
Pbief  Jostice. 
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a  particular  class  of  its  (liitics,  and,  consequently,  would  regartl 
his  authority  as  politically  derived  from  the  State.  In  other 
words,  Judge  Taney,  in  language  contradictory  to  that  of 
Judge  Pope  in  a  case  hereinafter  cited,'  would  consider  tlie 
power  as  official  in  the  Governor,  and  not  personal. 

Whether  the  court's  refusal  of  the  niandanms  is  consist- 
ent with  passages  in  the  Opinion  declaring  the  existonco 
of  an  "  absolute  right ''  in  the  demanding  party  and  "  a  c«>r- 
relative  obligation  ■'  on  the  other  side,  and  that,  the  right  and 
obligation  being  established  by  the  Constitution,  '•  it  l>ecaine 
necessary  to  provide  by  law  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution,"'* is  not  very  material  here  to  consider. 

§  S4T.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  ])assage  already  cited  from 
his  (.Commentaries,  seems  to  be  the  only  juristical  authority 
holding  that  the  power  exercised  is  judicial  in  quality."       • 

§  84S.  In  some  of  the  cases  under  the  law  of  1850  (wherein 
an  argument,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Courts  is  not  Judicial  in  character,  is  based  on  the  doc- 
trine that  the  jjower  exercised  by  the  latter,  in  respect  to  fugi- 
tives frum  labor,  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  excrcide<l  by  the 
(roveniors  of  States  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice)  it  is 
assumed,  as  beyond  question,  that  the  action  of  the  GovemorF, 
under  the  law  of  171^3,  is  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Li 
these  instances,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  constitutionalit}* 
of  this  Act  of  Congress  in  this  respect  lias  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  judicial  decision,  it  is  common  to  refer  to  the  fact 

'  PfMt,  J?  S49.  «  Ante,  pp.  428.  429. 

'  ^utr,  ^  I'AH.  Similar  nutliority  for  the  same  doctrine  iuhv  be  ftnind  in  ttic 
bill,  iiotC'l  antt,  p.  425.  From  u  Kt'port  in  the  Lcgifdaturv  oY  Vir^nU.  llirch 
17,  1840  (Vii.  L:iwA.  18:{9,  p.  15:i-166),  it  necms  that  the  Leju^i.^latun*  of  Gcoryn* 
hml  proiHWi*(l  an  appeal  tu  the  (/onj^csa  of  the  United  Statea  so  to  amend  tKe 
statutes  heretofore  passed  upon  that  Kubjeet  as  to  authorize  the  demand  in  the 
cases  c'ontein]>lated  to  l>o  ninde  upon  the  eireuit  jadge  of  the  United  Stat^^a  havioff 
juriHdietion  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  may  be  found.  Thf»  Committee  of  the 
Vir^nia  I-#e|un*»hiture  "  hft«  decided  objections,  and  it  cannot  withhold  the  exprv^ 
•ion  of  it«  regret  that  Geonri^.  with  whom  Virginia  will  make  common  cauM". 
should  recommend  it.  In  the  tir8t  place,  the  mirrender  of  a  fugitive  fnim  ju»tic« 
b  properly  an  executive  duty."  <tc.  And,  on  p.  166,  the  Committee  mv  thatther* 
dd  be  (langer  of  collision  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  authorities,  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  of  slavery  discuMed  in  this  way  in 
KM,  on  the  introduction  of  Virginia.  The  report  was  on  the  controversy 
Kew  York,  ante,  p.  10.  An  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  action  may 
~  on  the  statute  which  places  the  extradition  of  ftaritives  in  the  Distriet 
within  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  AmU,  p.  U. 
!|iw  of  Kentucky.  mnt$,  p.  1ft,  n.,  and  of  Indiana,  aula,  p.  It9,  n. 
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that  the  Governors  of  States  liave  repeatedly  made  the  delivery 
required,  and  that  their  power  to  do  this  in  a  proper  case  has 
never  been  questioned.  It  lias  been  common  to  quote  Judge 
Story's  statement  of  this  argument  in  Prigg's  case.' 

This  "  acquiescence,"  as  Judge  Story  called  it,  or  this  act- 
ing in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute,  is  indeed  evi- 
dence that  the  Act  has  not  been  considered  unconstitutional, 
and,  as  regards  the  present  inquiry,  that  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Governors  is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.' 
But  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  pow^er,  if  that  powcp  is  not  derived  from  the  United 
States.  From  the  use  made  of  this  conclusion  in  sustaining 
the  legislation  respecting  fugitives  from  labor,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  important  inquiry  is,  whether,  in  denying  that  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governor  is  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  power  or  the  source  of 
the  power  which  is  referred  to.  Judge  Story,  in  the  place 
cited,  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States.  He  was  arguing 
only  in  support  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject ;  which  power  is  here  assumed  to  exist.  The 
power  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  to  act  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated in  these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1793  has  never  been 
questioned  in  the  cases  arising  under  them,  but  whether  the 
decisions  sustaining  his  action  involve  the  proposition  that  his 
action  is  not  an  exercise  of  power  properly  belonging  to  the 
judiciary,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  cited,  de- 
pends on  the  question,  whether  he  is  held  in  those  cases  to  be 
exercising  powers  derived  from  the  national  Government,  or  a 
power  incident  to  his  office  as  State  Executive.  If  his  power 
in  this  respect  is  derived  by  the  United  States,  then  the  prece- 
dents sustaining  his  action  may  be  taken  to  affirm  that  the 
power  is  not  judicial  power,  in  its  quality. 

§  849.  It  was  held,  in  He  parte  Smith  (1842),  3  McLean'a 
O.  C.  R.  129, 131,  by  Judge  Pope,  that  the  Governor  of  Uli- 
nois  had  acted  as  the  instrument  or  appointee  of  the  national 

'  16PeterB»  S20,  anii,  p.  472;   uid  see  McLean,  J.,  to  the  same  effect,  16 
PMen,  MS,  and  Swan,  Ch.  J.,  9  Oh.  190. 
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Goverament,  and  not  as  the  officer  of  the  Stato ;  that  the  Act 
of  Illinois  requiring  him  to  make  such  surrender,  while  it  may 
have  imposed  upon  him  a  duty,  conferred  no  power,  and  did 
not  make  him  the  instrument  of  the  State.  The  judge  says  :— 
"  The  power  is  not  official  in  the  Governor,  but  personal."  It 
might  have  been  granted  to  any  one  else  by  name.  But  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  policy  recommended  the  selec- 
tion of  the  executive  who  never  dies." 

.But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  theory  has  be«i  uni- 
formly adopted.'  The  statute,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not 
direct  upon  whom  the  demand  shall  be  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  from  which  the  alleged  criminal  fled, 
but  contemplates  cases  in  which  that  demand,  aoeorapanied  bj 
certain  specified  proofs,  shall  have  been  made  upon  the  Exoca- 
tive  of  the  State  into  which  such  criminal  has  fled.  It  is  true 
that  it  then  declares  what  "  shall  be  the  duty  "  of  the  latter 
in  such  case  ;  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Act,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  some  authority  must  have  been  at  the  same  time 

conferred.* 

§  850.  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  Acts  have  been 
passed  to  enable  the  Executive  to  make  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  according  to  the  constitutional  provision;* 

*  But  the  language  of  the  Act  is  singularly  inappropriate  to  this  view  of  the 
power.  The  words  are: — "  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  aathority  of  the 
State  to,"  Ac. 

*  In  Pri^s  case,  16  Peters,  664,  Judge  McLean  seems  to  have  justified  the 
action  of  the  State  magistrates  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  Uhor  aa  the 
exercise  of  power  politically  derived  from  the  State,  not  from  the  United  State* 
(po9ty  §  870) ;  and  referring  to  the  compliance  of  the  Governors  of  States  with 
tne  provisions  of  the  Act,  he  draws  this  parallel  between  their  adioD  and  that  of 
the  State  magistrates : — "  Now,  if  Congress  may  by  legislation  require  the  daty  to 
be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer,  may  they  not  on  the  same  principle  in- 
quire appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  bv 
other  State  officers?"  "Appropriate  duties"  must  mean  duties  appropriate  to 
the  offices  they  should  be  holding  under  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  Judcv 
McLean  would  hardly  have  agreed  with  Judge  Pope,  in  Smith*8  case,  that  tht 
power  in  the  Governor  is  not  official,  but  personal. 

*  In  Fx  parte  Smith,  3  McLean,  131,  it  is  said  that  the  Act  directs  the  demand 
to  be  made  upon  such  Executive.  Story,  J.,  in  Prigg's  case  (16  Peters,  620,  antf, 
p.  473),  speaks  of  the  Act  "  which  designated  the  person  (the  SUite  Ezecative) 
upon  whom  the  demand  should  be  made." 

*  See  arUe,  the  statutes  empowering  the  Governor  to  deliver  np  tngitiTes  from 
justice  noted  under  laws  of  Virginia,  p.  8;  Kentucky,  p.  15;  Maasachnsctts^pp. 
81,  83  ;  Maine,  p.  34 ;  New  Hampshire,  p.  86;  Connecticut,  pp.  42,  48,  48 ;  Ifew 
York,  p.  68;  Tennessee,  p.  94 ;  ininois,  p.  136;  Michigan,  p.  188;  Wisconsin,  p. 
142;  Alabama,  p.  163;  Ix)ui8iana,  p.  165;  Missouri,  p.  169;  ArknnSM,  pt.  172; 
Iowa,  p.  177 ;  Mmnesota,  p.  178 ;  Kansas,  p.  187;  Florida,  p.  lit ;  OtIifernU,  p 
304;  Oregon,  p.  217. 
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and  it  is  a  question  whether,  under  the  State  Constitutions, 
that  power  does  not  belong  to  the  executive  department  inde- 
pendently of  any  legislation.  Unless  it  is  to  be  held  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  puts  an  end  to  the  concurrent  legislative 
(juridical)  power  of  the  State  on  the  subject,'  there  seems  no 
reason  for  holding  that  the  Governors  do  not  exercise  StcUe 
power  in  making  the  delivery.  That  power  would,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  second 
section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  makes  the  custody  of  the 
alleged  criminal,  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  claiming 
State,  lawful,  if  not  so  independently,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  every  other  State  through  which  it  may  be  necessary  that 
he  should  pass.  But  even  if  this  statute  was  necessary  to 
give  legality  to  that  custody  beyond  the  limits  of  the  surren- 
dering State,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  power  originally 
exercised  by  the  Governor,  in  ordering  the  delivery,  was  not 
power  politically  derived  from  that  State. 

§  851.  But  whatever  may  be  the  existing  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  the  action  of  the  Governors  of  States,  on  deliver- 
ing up  a  fugitive  from  justice  on  demand,  does  not  involve  an 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  still  the 
correctness  of  that  doctrine  may  be  independently  examined. 

It  has  already  been  argued  here  that  the  only  power  which 
Congress  has  to  legislate  in  reference  to  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  cases  arising  under  it,  according 
to  the  fourth  construction.'  If,  then,  the  Governors  of  States, 
acting  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the  statute,  derive  their 
power  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  if  they  do  carry  into 
effect  the  whole  purpose  of  the  provision,  which  seems  un- 
questionable,* the  conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  they  have 
been  invested  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  a  Governor  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  demand 

'  Compare  ante,  Vol.  L,  p.  492. 

«^»il«',  §§831,  882. 

■  In  the  OplDion  by  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  Kentuclcy  v.  Dennison,  the  execution  of 
the  provision  is  attributed  to  the  combined  exercise  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State 
from  which  the  person  charged  fled,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  m  which  he  ie 
found.  But  this  view  can  be  sustained  only  by  attributing  legal  operation  to  the 
crimUud  law  of  the  demanding  State  in  the  other  State.    Anie,  gg  818^20. 
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second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  several  constmctionfi  before  ex- 
amined, their  propriety  is  to  be  measured  by  their  accordttiee 
with  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  provisions  themselves  in 
respect  to  persons  and  jurisdictions^  and  the  original  foree 
of  •those  provisions  in  sustaining  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  either  private  or  public  persons,  and  also  by  the  consistencj 
of  the  means  provided  by  the  Acts  for  their  proper  object 
with  other  principles  of  public  or  private  law,  identified  in 
their  authority  with  the  Constitution.  This  manifestly  will 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  view  which  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  authority  of  these  provisions  in  reference  to  public  and 
private  persons,  and  may  differ  accordingly  as  tlie  second, 
third,  or  fourth  of  the  constructions  referred  to  is  assumed  for 
the  basis  of  legislative  power. 

§  839.  In  reference  to  the  persons  affected  by  these  Acts 
of  Congress,  it  is  evident  that  since  the  provisions  are  them- 
selves the  law,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  object  of  making  them  effectual  according  to  their 
original  extent,  a  statute  can  in  no  case  be  held  to  apply  to 
any  not  included  under  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  cannot  extend  to  more  persons  or 
cases  than  are  comprehended  under  the  provisions,  but  it 
might  be  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  those  persons  who  may, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  demanded  as  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  claimed  as  owing  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
their  doiiiieil.  In  that  case  the  States  demanding  or  the  private 
pei-sons  claiming,  under  either  provision,  such  fugitives  as 
should  not  be  included  within  the  meaning  of  these  Acts  would 
still  possess  the  same  rights  which,  as  demandants  or  claimants 
of  fugitives,  tliey  M'ould  have  had  had  there  been  no  Act  of  Con- 
gress; and  the  judicial  po\rer  of  the  United  States  could  still 
be  exercised  to  sustain  those  rights,  if  it  could  have  l>eeQ  ap- 
plied before  the  enactment  of  any  statute.  Such  demandants 
or  claimants  niit»:ht  also  apply  to  the  executive  or  judicial 
officers  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  demanded  or 
chiinied  liad  escaped  ;  and,  by  the  separate  authority  of  such 
State,  recognizing  its  obligations  under  the  Constitution,  or 
under  the  ordinary  private  international  law,  the  surrender  or 
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ddirery  of  Bnch  fiigitive  might  Be  made  by  its  proper  oj£cer8. 
Whetiier  mieh  Burrender  or  delivery  could  be  made  by  either 
the  executive  or  the  judicial  officers  of  one  of  the  States  with- 
out special  local  legislation,  is  a  question  partly  of  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  State  officers  under  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  question  has  been  considered  in  another 
part  of  this  treatise,*  and  partly  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
executive  and  judicial  officers  under  that  international  law 
which,  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  is  a  law  in  the 
imperfect  sense  only,  except  as  it  may  become  identified  with 
the  local  municipal  law  of  that  State, — ^which  question  should 
properly  be  taken  up  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work.  For 
the  claim,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  made  either  under  this  pro- 
vision, operating  as  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  or 
under  international  law,  operating  among  the  States  as  distinct 
natioinalities. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  statutes  the  persons  whose  freedom 
may  be  drawn  in  question,  whether  as  fugitives  from  justice 
or  froni  labor,  are  described  by  the  words  used  in  the  consti- 
tutional provisions.  In  the  Act  of  1850,  sec.  6, 10,  the  person 
is  described  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  without  adding  "  under 
the  laws  thereof." 

§  840.  In  the  cases  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  who  had 
been  convicted,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  under  the 
last  law,  it  was  urged  that  the  act  charged  in  the  indictment, 
which  followed  the  statute  in  this  particular,  had  not  been 
shown  to  be  criminal.  Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  held 
that  the  indictment  was  therein  defective ;  by  not  showing  a 
case  in  which  the  District  court  had  jurisdiction.  9  Ohio, 
221,  323.  The  majority  of  the  State  court  refused  to  examine 
into  the  validity  of  the  indictment;  Ibid.  183,  217.  The 
question,  being  of  the  powers  of  courts  on  habeas  corpus'  and 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  cannot  be  here  examined. 

§  841.  The  Acts  of  Congress,  or  of  the  States,  intended  to 
carry  out  the  ^ffect  contemplated  by  this  provision,  may  have 
been  so  worded  as  not  to  include  all  persons  to  whom  the  de- 

'  Ante,  Vol  I.  pp.  496-600. 

*  On  the  general  t<jpic,  see  R.  C.  Hnrd  on  Habeas  Corpus,  Ac,  ch.  6,  sec.  1-3. 
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scriptive  terms  of  the  provifiion  itself  will  apply.  In  the 
of  John  Davis,  at  Buffalo,  August,  1851,  it  was  held  by  Judge 
Conckling,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  that  the  proTisions  of  the 
tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  September  18,  1850,  were  pro- 
spective and  were  not  applicable  to  Davis,  who  had  eacaptd 
on  or  ibout  August  25,.  1850/ 

§  842.  The  personal  extent  of  these  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution has,  it  will  be  remembered,  been  considered  in  a  pieri- 
ous  chapter.'  The  Act  of  1850  provides  new  means  for  can7- 
ing  into  effect  the  provision  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
If  there  is  no  legal  right  under  the  provision  itself,  or  if  the 
claim  can  be  a  matter  of  legal  controversy  only  when  a 
statute  has  been  enacted  to  give  it  effect,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  statute  can  extend  only  to  cases  of  escape  occurriDg 
after  its  enactment.  But  if  the  fourth  construction  of  the 
provision  is  adopted,  under  which  the  owner's  right  of  claim 
is  a  valid,  legal  right,  independently  of  State  or  national  legis- 
lation, the  statute  regards  only  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in 
maintaining  a  pre-existent  legal  right,  and  the  remedy  given 
should  be  taken,  on  well-known  principles,"  to  apply  to  all 
cases  of  escape,  whether  occurring  before  or  after  its  passage. 
But  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  the  question,  under  these 
two  Acts,  of  little  practical  importance. 

§  84:3.  The  purpose  of  the  provisions  in  the  fourth  Article 
of  the  Constitution  being  to  sustain  in  one  State  jurisdiction 
certain  rights  and  obligations  which  originated  under  the  local 
law  of  another,  the  Acts  of  Congress  must  not  do  more  than 
sustain  such  rights  and  obligations  as  may  be  created  or  goav- 
anteed  by  the  provisions  themselves.  But  in  doing  this  it 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  create  new  rights  and  obli- 
gations, as  accessory  to  and  instrumental  in  sustaining  the 
former.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  provisions,  as  they 
stand  without  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  effect  which 
they  have  in  reference  to  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  several 
States,  liave  already  been  considered.  The  ancillary  rights  and 
obligations  created  by  the  statutes  are  to  be  now  examined  as 

'  IV.  Went.  L.  Journal,  14 ;  and  IV.  Mon.  L.  Rep.  159. 

'  Ante,  CYlXXV, 

*  See  on  retroBpeciire  statutea,  1  Kent,  465. 
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incidents  of  the  means  or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these 
statates  for  carrying  out  the  provisions. 

The  rights  and  powers  which  may  be  exercised  under  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be  such  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  its  other  provisions,  and  the  exhibition  of  any  one 
such  right  or  power  requires,  in  fact,  the  exposition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  or 
maintenance  of  any  rights  or  powers  under  these  statutes  need 
here  be  examined  only  so  far  as  they  have  practically  been 
considered  questionable  in  courts  of  law.  The  questions  which 
are  to  be  examined  in  considering  the  propriety  of  the  means 
or  instrumentalities  provided  by  these  statutes  relate  either 
to— 

1.  The  tribunals,  official  persons,  or  public  officers  before 
or  upon  whom  the  demand  or  claim  is  to  be  made,  and  by 
whom  the  delivery  is  to  be  enforced. 

S.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  or  claim  is 
to  be  presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  de- 
cided, and  the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant 
or  claimant  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  and  his  custody  main^ 
tained. 

8.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  these  provisions  or  by  these  statutes  are  to  be  secured  and 
enforced. 

8  844.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Act  of  1798 
constitute  the  only  legislation  of  Congress  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  question  which  has  arisen 
on  this  statute,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
points  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  it  violates  certain  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*  by  conferring  the  judi- 

'  Art.  m.,  Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office. 

In  Art.  L,  sec.  2,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appomtments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment  of  such  inferior  officers  aa  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courta  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
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cial  power  of  the  United  States  on  the  Governors  of  tli^ 
States  ? 

The  parallel  question  which  has  arisen  on  the  other  fieetions 
of  the  same  Act,  relating  to  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  and  on  the  Act  of  1850,  is,  whether  the  same  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  been  violated  in  the  first  of  theae 
statutes  by  conferring  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
on  the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  third  section,  or  in 
the  last,  by  conferring  the  same  power  on  the  Commissioners 
named  in  the  first  section  ? 

The  question  is,  first,  whether,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Governors  of  the  States  ? 

In  this  inquiry  the  nature  and  smirce  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  those  Governors,  when  acting  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  statute,  is  to  be  determined. 

§  845.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  of  the  political 
source  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States  in 
these  instances  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  passed 
upon  in  any  decided  case,  unless  in  the  recent  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Kentucky  v.  Dennison. 

In  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  is  ex- 
pressly denied  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  upon  whom  the  demand  is  made,  is  judicial  in  it« 
nature.  It  is  aflSmied  that  the  duty  of  the  Governor  in  such 
cases  is.  "  merely  ministerial,  without  the  right  to  exercise 
either  executive  or  judicial  discretion"  (ant^^  p.  429),  and  that 
it  is  no  "  discretionary  executive  duty,"  no  "discretionary  duty 
upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  any  judgment,  but  is  a  mere  min- 
isterial duty — that  is,  to  do  the  act  required  to  be  done  by 
him ;"  and  his  duty  is,  in  the  same  place,  declared  to  be  like 
that  of  a  marshal  or  sherifi*.     {Ante^  p.  431.)* 

*  CompArc  language  of  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  in  Clark's  case,  9  Wend.  220  (wKich 
might  hnve  also  been  cited  as  anticipating  Judge  Taney  in  the  view  taken  by  him 
of  the  basis  of  legislative  power,  ante,  §  818), — "  Whether  the  prisoner  la  guilty 
or  innocent,  is  not  the  question  before  us ;  nor  is  any  judicial  tribunal  in  this  State 
charged  witli  tliat  inquiry.  By  the  Constitution,  full  faith  and  credit  are  to  be 
given  in  all  the  States  to  the  judicial  procecdiofrs  of  each  State.  When  mch  pro- 
ceedings have  been  had  in  one  State  which  ought  to  put  any  indlvidoal  wUlim  it 
upon  his  trial,  and  those  proceedings  are  duly  authenticatea,  foil  fidth  and  oradifc 
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§  846.  The  Opinion  being  so  express  in  denying  the  judicial 
character  of  the  action  of  the  Governors,  the  view  taken  therein 
of  the  political  source  of  the  povirer  exercised  by  them,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  not  be  yery  material  to  the  present  inquiry,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Opinion,  on  that  point  may  be  open  to  some 
doubt« 

But,  from  the  court's  refusal  to  issue  the  mandamus, 
it  would  seem  proper  to  infer  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
powers  or  the  duties  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  upon  whom 
the  demand  is  made,  they  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  that  tribu- 
nal, derived  from  the  Act  of  Congress,  nor  from  any  national 
law  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  national  authority.  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  Opinion  appears  to  agree  with  the  same  view. 
Jmdge  Taney  says  the  Act  "  does  not  import  to  give  authority 
to  the  State  Executive  to  arrest  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but 
requires  it  to  be  done,  and  the  language  of  the  law  implies 
an  absolute  obligation  which  the  State  authority  is  bound 
to  perform."  (Antey  p.  433.)  Though  the  judge  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  duty  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  so, 
of  necessity,  regards  it  as  a  duty  under  the  national  law, 
still  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  duty  which,  as  person  under 
law,  the  Governor  can  be  required  to  perform.  Notwith- 
standing his  argument  that,  in  the  provision  itself,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  contemplated  as  the  person  upon 
whonLthe  demand  is  to  be  made  {ante,  pp.  427, 428),  he  says 
also  that  "the  word  'duty,'  in  the  law,  points  to  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  State  to  carry  it  into  execution."    {Ante,  p.  432.)* 

This  language  is  indeed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  denial  of 
any  "  executive  discretion  "  above  noticed,  but  it  would  seem 
that  Judge  Taney  would  derive  the  Governor's  authority  from 
his  being  the  representative  of  the  State  in  the  fulfillment  of 

ehaU  be  given  to  them  in  every  other  State.  If  such  person  flee  to  another  State, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  such  State  to  which  he  has  fled  the  initiatory  pro- 
ceedings which  have  already  been  had,  but  he  is  to  be  sent  back  to  be  tried  where 
the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed — to  have  the  proceedings  consum- 
mated where  tliey  were  begun." 

*  The  view  taken  of  the  position  of  a  State  Governor  in  this  matter  by  Judse 
Smith,  in  3  Wise.  35.(a»/f,  p.  611),  seems  to  agree  with  these  observations  of  the 
C%ief  Justice. 

VOL.  IL — 3d 
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a  particular  class  of  its  duties,  and,  consequently,  would  regard 
his  authority  as  politically  derived  from  the  State.  In  other 
words.  Judge  Taney,  in  language  contradictory  to  that  of 
Judge  Pope  in  a  case  hereinafter  cited,*  would  consider  tbe 
power  as  official  in  the  Governor,  and  not  personal. 

Whether  the  court's  refusal  of  the  mandamus  is  consist- 
ent with  passages  in  the  Opinion  declaring  the  existence 
of  an  "  absolute  right "  in  the  demanding  party  and  "  a  cor- 
relative obligation  "  on  the  other  side,  and  that,  the  right  and 
obligation  being  established  by  the  Constitution,  "  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  by  law  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution," *  is  not  very  material  here  to  consider. 

§  847.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  passage  already  cited  from 
his  Conmicntaries,  seems  to  be  the  only  juristical  authority 
holding  that  the  power  exercised  is  judicial  in  quality.*       • 

§  848.  In  some  of  the  cases  nnder  the  law  of  1850  (wherein 
an  argument,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Courts  is  not  judicial  in  character,  is  based  on  the  doc- 
trine that  the  j^ower  exercised  by  the  latter,  in  respect  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  exercised  by  the 
Governors  of  States  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice)  it  is 
assumed,  as  beyond  question,  that  the  action  of  the  Govemore, 
under  the  law  of  1793,  is  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Li 
these  instances,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  constitutionalitj' 
of  this  Act  of  Congress  in  this  respect  has  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  judicial  decision,  it  is  common  to  refer  to  the  fact 

'  Post,  g  849.  «  Ante,  pp.  428,  429. 

'  ^iite,  ^  738.  Similar  auUiority  for  the  same  doctrine  may  be  foond  In  tW 
bill,  noted  antr,  p.  425.  From  a  Keport  in  the  Legislature  of  Virgiida,  March 
17,  1840  (Va.  Laws,  1889,  p.  165-166).  it  seems  that  the  Legislature  of  Georria 
ha<l  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  to  amend  &< 
statutes  hentofore  paased  upon  that  subject  as  to  authorize  the  demand  in  the 
cases  contemplated  to  be  made  upon  the  circuit  jodge  of  the  United  States  hariaf 
jurisdiction  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  ma}'  be  found.  The  Committee  of  th« 
Virppnia  Lf^islature  "  has  decided  objections,  and  it  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  its  regret  that  Georgia,  with  whom  Virginia  will  make  common  cause, 
should  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  surrender  of  a  ftigitiYC  from  jostics 
is  properly  an  executive  duty,'*  «fec.  And,  on  p.  166,  the  Committee  say  that  then 
would  b(.>  danger  of  collision'  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  authorities,  and 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  of  slavery  discossed  in  this  way  in 
Confess,  on  the  introduction  of  Virginia.  The  report  was  on  the  controreny 
with  New  York,  ante,  p.  10.  An  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  action  may 
be  founded  on  the  statute  which  places  the  extradition  of  ibgitires  in  the  Dirtrict 
of  Columbia  within  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Diskriot  Anit^  pu  fi. 
See  also  the  law  of  Kentucky,  ante,  p.  16,  n.,  and  of  Indiana,  cult,  p.  1S9,  b. 
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that  the  Governors  of  States  have  repeatedly  made  the  delivery 
required,  and  that  their  power  to  do  this  in  a  proper  case  has 
never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  common  to  quote  Judge 
Story's  statement  of  this  argument  in  Prigg's  case.* 

This  "  acquiescence,"  as  Judge  Story  called  it,  or  this  act- 
ing in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute,  is  indeed  evi- 
dence that  the  Act  has  not  been  considered  unconstitutional, 
and,  as  regards  the  present  inquiry,  that  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Governors  is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.' 
But  the  conclusion  is  tihie  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nat/ure 
of  the  power,  if  that  power  is  not  derived  from,  the  United 
St(Ue8.  From  the  use  made  of  this  conclusion  in  sustaining 
the  legislation  respecting  fugitives  from  labor,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  important  inquiry  is,  whether,  in  denying  that  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governor  is  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  q^cality  of  the  power  or  the  source  of 
the  power  which  is  referred  to.  Judge  Story,  in  the  place 
cited,  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States.  He  was  arguing 
only  in  support  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject ;  which  power  is  here  assumed  to  exist.  The 
power  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  to  act  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated in  these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1793  has  never  been 
questioned  in  the  cases  arising  under  them,  but  whether  the 
decisions  sustaining  his  action  involve  the  proposition  that  his 
action  is  not  an  exercise  of  power  properly  belonging  to  the 
judiciary,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  cited,  de- 
pends on  the  question,  whether  he  is  held  in  those  cases  to  be 
exercising  powers  derived  from  the  national  Government,  or  a 
power  incident  to  his  office  as  State  Executive.  K  his  power 
in  this  respect  is  derived  by  the  United  States,  then  the  prece- 
dents sustaining  his  action  may  be  taken  to  affirm  that  the 
power  is  not  judicial  power,  in  its  quality. 

§  849.  It  was  held,  in  Ex  parte  Smith  (1842),  3  McLean's 
C.  C.  E.  129, 131,  by  Judge  Pope,  that  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois had  acted  as  the  instrument  or  appointee  of  the  national 

'  IS  Peters,  620,  anU,  p.  472;  uid  see  MoLean,  J.,  to  the  same  effect,  16 
Peters,  666,  and  Swan,  Ch.  J.,  0  Oh.  190. 
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Government,  and  not  as  the  officer  of  the  State ;  that  the  Act 
of  Illinois  requiring  him  to  make  such  surrender,  while  it  maj 
have  imposed  upon  him  a  duty,  conferred  no  power,  and  did 
not  make  him  the  instrument  of  the  State.  The  judge  says : — 
"  The  power  is  not  official  in  the  Governor,  but  personal."  It 
might  have  been  granted  to  any  one  else  by  name.  But  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  policy  recommended  the  selec- 
tion of  the  executive  who  never  dies." 

.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  theory  has  heen  uni- 
formly adopted.'  The  statute,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not 
direct  upon  whom  the  demand  shall  be  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  from  which  the  alleged  criminal  fled, 
but  contemplates  cases  in  which  that  demand,  aocorapanied  bj 
certain  specified  proofs,  shall  have  been  made  upon  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State  into  which  such  criminal  has  lied.  It  is  true 
that  it  then  declares  what  "  shall  be  the  duty  "  of  the  latter 
in  such  case ;  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Act,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  some  authority  must  have  been  at  the  same  time 
conferred.* 

§  850.  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  Acts  have  been 
passed  to  enable  the  Executive  to  make  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  according  to  the  constitutional  provision;* 

*  But  the  language  of  the  Act  is  singularly  inappropriate  to  this  riew  of  the 
power.  The  words  are: — '*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  Mithority  of  the 
Stote  to,"  Ac. 

*  In  Pri^s  case,  16  Peters,  664,  Judge  McLean  seems  to  have  justified  the 
action  of  the  State  magistrates  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  labor  aa  the 
exercise  of  power  politically  derived  from  the  State,  not  from  the  United  States 
(poift,  §  870) ;  and  referring  to  the  com])Iinncc  of  the  Governors  of  States  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  he  draws  this  parallel  between  their  action  and  that  of 
the  State  macistrates : — "  Now,  if  Congress  may  by  Ic^slation  require  th«  duty  to 
be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer,  may  they  not  on  the  same  principle  re- 
quire appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  by 
other  State  officers  ¥"  "  Appropriate  duties "  must  mean  duties  appropriate  to 
the  offices  they  should  be  nolding  under  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  Judev* 
McLean  would  hardly  have  agreed  with  Judge  Pope,  in  Smith's  case,  that  tn« 
power  in  the  Governor  is  not  official,  but  personal. 

*  In  Ex  parte  Smith,  3  McLean,  131.  it  is  said  that  the  Act  directa  the  demand 
to  be  mode  upon  such  Executive.  Story,  J.,  in  Prigg^s  case  (10  Peters.  620,  ante, 
p.  473),  speaks  of  the  Act  "  which  designated  the  person  (the  State  ExccutiTe) 
upon  whom  the  demand  should  be  made." 

*  Sec  arUc,  the  statutes  empowering  the  Governor  to  deliver  np  ftiffitivea  from 
justice  noted  under  laws  of  Virginia,  p.  8;  Kentucky,  p.  15;  Masaacnuaetts^j^. 
31,  83 ;  Maine,  p.  34 ;  New  Hampshire,  p.  86;  ConnecUcut,  pp.  42,  48,  48;  New 
York,  p.  68 ;  Tennessee,  p.  94  ;  Illinois,  p.  1 36  ;  Michigan,  p.  138 ;  Wiacoarin,  p. 
142;  Alabama,  p.  163;  Ix)uisiana,  p.  165;  Missouri,  p.  lo9;  ArkniiMt^p).  172; 
Iowa,  p.  177;  Minnesota,  p.  178;  Kansas,  p.  187;  Florida,  p.  19S;  OiUfcnia,  p. 
204;  (>egOD,p.  217. 
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and  it  is  a  question  whether,  under  the  State  Constitutions, 
that  power  does  not  belong  to  the  executive  department  inde- 
pendently of  anj  legislation.  Unless  it  is  to  be  held  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  puts  an  end  to  the  concurrent  legislative 
(juridical)  power  of  the  State  on  the  subject,*  there  seems  no 
reason  for  holding  that  the  Governors  do  not  exercise  State 
power  in  making  the  delivery.  That  power  would,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  second 
section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  makes  the  custody  of  the 
alleged  criminal,  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  claiming 
State,  lawful,  if  not  so  independently,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  every  other  State  through  which  it  may  be  necessary  that 
he  should  pass.  But  even  if  this  statute  was  necessary  to 
give  legality  to  that  custody  beyond  the  limits  of  the  surren- 
dering State,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  power  originally 
exercised  by  the  Governor,  in  ordering  the  delivery,  was  not 
power  politically  derived  from  that  State. 

§  851.  But  whatever  may  be  the  existing  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  the  action  of  the  Governors  of  States,  on  deliver- 
ing up  a  fugitive  from  justice  on  demand,  does  not  involve  an 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  still  the 
correctness  of  that  doctrine  may  be  independently  examined. 

It  has  already  been  argued  here  that  the  only  power  which 
Congress  has  to  legislate  in  reference  to  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  cases  arising  under  it,  according 
to  the  fourth  construction.'  K,  then,  the  Governors  of  States, 
acting  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the  statute,  derive  their 
power  from  tlie  Act  of  Congress,  and  if  they  do  carry  into 
effect  the  whole  purpose  of  the  provision,  which  seems  un- 
questionable,* the  conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  they  have 
been  invested  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  a  Governor  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  demand 

'  Compare  ante,  Vol.  L,  p.  492. 

« -4 w^,  §§831,882. 

•  In  the  OplDion  by  Taney,  Cli.  J.,  in  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  the  ezecntion  of 
the  provision  is  attributed  to  the  combined  exercise  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State 
from  which  the  person  charged  fled,  and  the  Goyemor  of  the  State  in  which  he  is 
found.  But  this  view  can  be  sustained  only  by  attributing  legal  operation  to  the 
crimUud  kw  of  the  demanding  State  in  the  other  State.    Anie,  gg  818-^20. 
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made  iipon  him  under  the  Act,  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
"case"  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  judicial 
power  anteriorly  to  the  legislation  of  Congress.  It  cannot  be 
taken  to  be  ancillary  or  ministerial  in  respect  to  the  decision 
of  any  "  case "  which  arises  under  the  provision.  If,  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Executive,  the  "  case "  which  was  within 
the  judicial  power  has  been  completely  disposed  of,  that  action 
is  very  different  from  that  of  persons  exercising  a  ministerial 
office  ancillary  to  the  power  held  by  the  judges  of  courts.* 

But  if,  as  is  commonly  held,  Congress  has  legislated  in  vir- 
tue of  authority  to  carry  into  execution  a  power  vested  in  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  under  the  second  or  under  one  adapt- 
ation of  the  third  construction  of  the  constitutional  provision,* 
there  is  no  such  necessary  conclusion  that  the  power  exercised 
under  the  Act  is  the  judicial  power.  The  question,  whether  it 
is  so  or  not,  must  then  be  determined  from  the  essential  nature 
of  the  action,  without  reference  to  the  basis  of  legislation. 

§  852.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  action  of  the 
Governors  of  States  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1793  is  not  an 
exercise  of  that  kind  of  power  which  in  the  public  law  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  is  called  "  the  judicial 
power,"  it  seems  very  natural  to  argue  that  such  action  is 
not  distinguishable  from  that  which  takes  place  in  surrender- 
ing persons  claimed  by  foreign  governments  as  fugitive  crim- 
inals, either  under  treaty  or  under  customary  international 
law,  and  that  it  has  been  always  held  that  such  surrender 
falls  within  the  executive  and  not  within  the  judicial  function. 

It  will  probably  be  foimd  that  in  every  American  case  of 
extradition  to  foreign  governments,  some  inquiry  as  to  its  pro- 
priety in  tlie  particular  instance  has  been  made  by  some  per- 
son officially  connected  with  tlie  judiciary.* 

*  In  Sims*  case,  IV.  Monthly  L.  R.,  6-8 ,  Mr.  Commiseioner  Curtis  seems  to 
have  based  the  legislation  of  Conffress  on  the  theory  of  carrying  into  execution 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statea  But  he  avoids  the  conclusion  in  the 
text  by  holding  that  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  one  case,  and  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  other,  is  ministerial  or  ancillary  to  the  judicial  power  which  was  to 
be  carried  into  execution  in  these  cases.  But  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  shown  when  or 
where  this  judicial  power  is  carried  into  execution,  if  not  by  the  ExecotiTe  and 
the  commissioner. 

*  Ante,  %  191. 

*  The  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britoin,  of  1794  (Vm.  St  U.  a 
129),  provided  for  extradition  on  such  evidence  of  crinnnality  as,  ftcoording  to  the 
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§  853.  The  argament  of  Mr.  Marshall,  afterwards  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives,  Feb.  20,  1800,  ou 
resolutions  condemning  the  President's  action  in  Nash's  or 
Robbins'  case,  is  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  this  jndicial  inquiry  is  not  an  exeixiise  of  the  co- 
ordinate judicial  power  or  function,  and  that  it  properly  takes 
place  as  subordinate  and  ancillaiy  to  the  executive  function.* 


laws  of  the  place  where  the  fiigitiye  or  person  chargfed  «»liall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  tlie  offence  had  been  there 
comnsitted.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  action  of  judicial  officers.  The  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1842  (ibid.  572),  provides  for  issuing 
warrants  '*  by  the  respective  judges  and  other  uia^strates  of  the  two  govern- 
ments" **to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered" before  them;  and  "if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  cliarge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examining  judge  or  magis- 
trate to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant  may 
is8U«  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitive."  The  treaty  wfth  France,  1843  (ibid. 
580),  provides  that  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "  shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  thereof;"  and  this 
'*  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  e8tablished  as  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  fugitive  or  the  peri«on  so  accused  shall  be 
found  would  justify  his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed."  No  provision  is  made  for  the  action  of  judges  or 
magistrates.  The  Act  of  1848,  entitled  An  Act  for  givhui  rffict  to  ctrtain  tnatif 
tttipuiaiioM,  drc.  (IX.  Stat  U.  S.  302),  vested  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
in  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  in  any  commissioner  authorized  lor 
the  purpose  by  those  courts,  and  in  tlie  judges  of  the  State  courts  to  is8ne  war- 
rants on  complaint,  to  hear  tlie  evidence  of  criminality,  and  if,  on  such  hearing, 
the  evidence  should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  imder  the  treat^, 
to  certify  the  sawe,  with  the  testimony,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  author- 
ized to  issue  a  warrant  of  extradition.  On  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Metzgcr's  case  (1846),  6  How.  176,  this  Act  must  be  considered  as  declaratory 
of  pre-existing  law.  To  the  same  effect  is  Womlbury,  J.,  in  The  Britiish  Prisoners 
(1845),  1  Woodbury  and  Minot,  72.  Contra  is  Judge  Edmondn  in  iletzgers  case, 
1  Barbour,  2C^7,  and  according  to  the  note,  ib.  258,  Judge  Story  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

*  A  full  history  of  tliis  case  and  the  debates  in  the  House  is  given  in  1  Hall's 
Journ.  of  Jur.  18,  and  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  393.  Marelmll's  speech  i?  also  in 
5  Wheaton,  App.  I.,  and  with  the  re|K)rt  of  the  case  in  Bee's  Rep.  2t)6.  President 
Adams  had  requested  Judge  Bee.  U.  S.  Dist.,  to  arrest  Kobbins,  "  and  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  tlie  offence  chari^ed  against  him."  The  Judge, 
having  satisfied  hims(.>lf  of  his  guilt,  reported  to  the  President,  and  afterwards/oy 
his  direction,  delivered  the  prisoner  to  the  agent  of  the  British  Government.  Mr. 
Marshall  argned  that  the  case  was  one  for  executive  and  not  judicial  decision. 
He  admitted  the  division  of  powers  stated  by  the  supporters  of  the  resolutions, 
but  objected  to  the  declaration  contained  in  them,  '*  that  the  judicial  power  ex- 
tends to  all  qiuntiouJi  arising  under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  Uid- 
te<l  States.  The  difference  between  the  (.Constitution  and  tho  resolutions  was  ma- 
terial and  apparent.  A  ca«e  in  law  or  equity  was  a  term  well  understood  and  of 
limited  signiiieation.  It  was  a  controversy  between  parties  which  had  taken  a 
»^hai>e  for  judicial  d.ecision."  If  the  judicial  power,  he  argued,  were  thus  extended 
to  every  uuention^  instead  of  "  all  caun  arising,"  Ac,  the  judiciary  would  encroach  • 
on  the  other  functions.  "  By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  the  Constitution  had  never  been  understood  to  confer  on  that  department 
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Though  this  argament  may  have  quieted  the  House,  it 
seems  to  have  failed  at  the  time  to  satisfy  public  opiuion  of 
the  propriety  of  the  President's  course.* 

§  854.  The  doctrine  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  judi- 
cial officer  is  simply  ministerial  and  ancillary  to  the  executive 
function,  seems  also  to  be  affirmed  by  Tilghman,  J.,  in  Com- 
monwealth V.  Deacon  (Short's  case),  10  Serg.  &  Rawle,  134, 
and  by  Woodbury,  J.,  in  The  British  Prisoners,  2  Woodbury 
and  Minot,  66,  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Peters,  540,  is  by 
some  authorities  understood  as  affirming  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinate judicial  action  ;  see  Lewis'  Or.  Law,  263  ;  Edmonds, 
J.,  in  1  Barbour,  265. 

§  855.  In  the  year  1854,  Thomas  Kaine,  on  the  application 
of  the  British  consul,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  national  Government,  was  commit- 
ted to  custody  by  "  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,"*  after  a  hearing  before  him,  to 
abide  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises. 

The  validity  of  this  commitment  was  affirmed  by  Judge 

any  political  power  whatever.  To  come  within  this  description,  a  quei^tion  mu«t 
assume  a  legnl  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision.  Tliere  mu^i  bo 
parties  to  come  into  court  who  can  be  reached  by  its  process  and  bound  by  it« 
power,  whose  rii^hts  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  tliey  are 
bound.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judicial  decision  ma}-  arise  unSer  a 
treaty,  when  the  riglits  of  individuals,  acquired  or  secured  by  a  treaty,  are  to  be 
asserte<l  or  defendi'd  in  court, — as  under  the  fourth  or  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under  those  articles  of  our  late  treatie:*  with 
France,  Prussia,  and  otluT  nations,  which  secure  to  the  subjects  of  those  natioxL-i 
their  property  within  the  United  States,  or  as  would  be  an  article  which,  instead  of 
stipulating  to  deliver  up  an  offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment,  provided  the 
case  was  i>uni3hal)lc  by  the  laws  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
judicial  powor  cannot  extend  to  political  compacts,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  line  l)etween  tiie  American  and  British  dominions;  the  case  of  the  de- 
livery (»f  a  murderer  under  tlie  27th  article  of  our  present  treaty  with  Britain." 
The  main  arj^ument  which  then  follows  is  that  the  judicial  power 'cannot  be  exer- 
cised because  the  actual  delivtjry  or  extraditi«n  is  not  wiUnn  the  capacity  of  the 
courts,  but  is  a  political  and  executive  act. 

'  Catron,  J. .  in  lvalue's  case.  1 4  1  low.  111.  Tlie  Act  of  Virginia.  21  Jan.,  1 801 . 
R.  C.  of  181 0,  p.  5>>i»,  c.  101.  1  Robinson's  Prai^tice,  p.  8.  And  the  history  of  th** 
controversy  in  1  Hall's  J ourn.  18,  and  Wharton's  State  Trials,  898.  But  Jmige 
Story  has  said,  somewhere,  that  it  "  put  the  question  at  rest  forever :"— quoted 
by  i^dmtjnds,  J.,  in  Metzger's  case,  1  Barbour,  265. 

*''  The  cr)Tnini-sioner  being  appointed  under  the  Act  of  February  20, 1815,  An  A*i 
for  thi  tnori  mnriuhut  t<dln(j  t>f  affithivit*  und  hail  in  cit*il  raws  df^pending  in  th^ 
'courtK  of  tlo  CnUof  Sfufru,  II.  St.  tl.  S.  679,  and  the  supplementary  Acts,  Mar.  I. 
1817,  lir.  11...  :i:>0;  Aug.  23,  1842,  sec.  1,  V.  lb.  516;  aad  the  rule  of  the  CSrcuit 
Court  of  1851.  see  14  How.  142,  143. 
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Betts,  who,  on  habeas  corpus  before  him  as  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  remanded  the  prisoner.  When  return  was  made 
to  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  cham- 
bers, on  another  habeas  corpus  issued  by  him,  he  directed  that 
it  should  be  heard  at  the  ensuing  term,  before  the  full  bench. 
Upon  this  proceeding,  as  improper,  ixo  jurisdiction  w^as  taken 
by  the  court ;  but  petition  was  made  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  certiorari,  to  bring  up  the  proceedings  be- 
fore Judge  Betts,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  exercise  of  its  appel- 
late power.    {In  re  Kaine,  14  Howard,  118, 130.) 

In  the  present  inquiry  it  is  material  to  know  whether  the 
court  regarded  the  prisoner  as  then  in  custody  under  the  orig- 
inml  commitment  by  the  commissioner,  or  under  the  decision 
of  Judge  Betts.  A  conclusion  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
power  exercised  in  declaring  the  prisoner  within  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  could  be  drawn  from  the  decision  of  the  court  only 
if  the  legality  of  the  custody  was  based  upon  the  action  of  the 
commissioner.' 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  was  the  only  member  of  the  court 
who  distinctly  affirmed  the  prisoner  to  be  in  custody  under  the 
commissioner's  warrant,  in  denying  the  motion,  held  that  it 
could  be  granted,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  appellate 
and  revisory  power  of  the  court,  and  that  that  power  could  not 
be  here  exerted  because  the  acts  of  a  commissioner  cannot  be 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power.  His  language  is  (14  How. 
119,120): — "Tliat  no  sucjli  control,  by  means  of  an  appeal, 
writ  of  error,  or  other  proceeding,  can  be  exercised  by  tliis 
court  over  a  commissioner  acting  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  or  under  color  of  such  an  authority ;  and  that 
this  court  has  no  power  in  any  way  to  revise  his  proceedings, 
I  consider  equally  clear.  In  Ex  parte  Metzger,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  writ  of  habeas  cori)us  could  not  be  allowed  to 
examine  a  commitment  by  a  district  judge  at  chambers  un- 

•  A  like  inference  mif^ht  be  drawn  from  a  decision  affirming  the  Talidity  of 
a  enstody  under  a  commitment  by  one  of  the  "judges  of  the  State  Courts,**  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  184S,  if  it  were  equally  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  making 
it  h«  had  exercised  power  politically  recefyed  from  the  United  States.  It  is  for 
the  preeent  assumed  that  the  action  of  a  State  judge  should  be  considered  as  an 
.  exereiae  of  the  eoncurrtnt  judicial  vov^r  of  the  Sute.  In  the  British  Prisoners, 
1  Wood,  and  Minot,  66,  it  was  held  by  Woodbury,  J.,  that  his  action  is  ministeriaL 
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der  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  for  the 
reason  that  the  judge  in  ordering  the  commitment  exercised  a 
special  authority^  and  the  law  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
revision  of  his  judgment.*  The  same  reason  applies  to  the  ae- 
tion  of  this  commissioner.  Not  only  has  the  law  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  revision  of  his  acts  by  this  court,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  he  does  not  exercise  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States.  That  power  can  be  exerted  only  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  receiving  fixed 
salaries."    (Referring  to  Const.,  Art.  3,  sec.  10.)* 

A  conclusion  against  extending  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
to  the  act  of  a  commissioner  would  follow  from  this  reasoning, 
whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised.    The 

*  In  the  matter  of  Metzger  (1846),  6  How.  176.  lie  had  been  committed  by  Jiidct 
Beits  of  the  IT.  S.  District  Court  ai  ehamberg.  Application  being  made  to  the 
Supreme  Ck)nrt  of  the  U.  S.  for  habeas  corpus  to  review  the  action  of  the  district 
judge,  the  question  was  of  the  extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  its  power  to  issue  the  writ  under  sec.  14  of  the  Judiciary  Act.  Is  tte 
Opinion  of  tlie  court,  by  McLean,  J.,  ib.  191 : — "  There  is  no  form  in  Vhich  an  ap- 
pellate power  can  be  exercised  by  this  court  over  the  proceedings  of  a  district 
judge  at  his  chambers.  He  exercises  a  speeial  authority,  andthe  law  has  made  bo 
provision  for  the  revision  of  his  judgment.  It  cannot  be  brought  before  the  Di*' 
trict  or  Circuit  Court ;  consequently,  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  be 
brought  before  this  court."  If  it  is  determined  by  this  decision  thai  the  power 
exercised  was  not  judicial  because  the  action  was  done  at  chambers,  it  most  be 
hold  that  the  qnalitj'  of  an  act  of  judgment  depends  on  the  place  in  which  it  Is  per- 
formed. But  Judge  McLean  said,  ib.  188 : — "  The  mode  adopted  by  the  Execotire 
in  tlie  present  case  seems  to  be  the  proper  one.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  tlie  land,  and,  in  rcspird  to  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities growing  out  of  it,  may  become  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance.  •  • 
Whether  tlie  crime  cliai^d  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  comes  within  the  treaty, 
are  matters  for  judicial  decision;  and  the  Executive,  when  the  Lite  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Metzger  was  made,  very  properly,  as  we  suppose,  referred  it  to  a  judi- 
cial officer.'*  Judge  Edmonds,  of  the  State  Court,  afterwards  discharged  the  pris- 
oner; holding  not  merely  that  some  act  of  legislation  was  necessary  (1  Barbour, 
257-261),  but  also  that  co-ordinate  judicial  power  must  be  exercised  in  eanying  • 
treaty  of  this  kind  into  effect.  Judge  Edmonds  (ib.  262)  forcibly  presents  Uie 
alternative — either  the  action  of  the  judiciary  here  ib  Judicial  poufer  and  cu-ordinate. 
or  the  Executive  applies  to  the  judiciary  only  as  convenient,  and  may  dispense 
with  it  altogether.  Of  the  latter  alternative  he  says : — "  Such  is  the*  claim  pre- 
sented before  me,  and,  if  established,  then  is  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  at  least  as 
respects  extra<lition,  subjected  to  executive  discretion  to  an  extent  that  is  calcu- 
Irtttnl  to  alarm  even  a  country  wliere  freedom,  in  the  aggn^ate,  is  so  common 
th.it  iU  invasion  in  detail  is  too  often  and  t<x>  easily  diar^arded.  [Remarkable 
words  !1  To  meet  an  objection  so  formidable  in  its  character,  it  is  urged  tluit  the 
aid  of  the  judiciary  must  of  necessity  be  invoked  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty.** 

'  Judi^e  Curtis  could  hardly  have  meant  that  the  capacity  or  incapacity  oif  a 
person  to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  detennines  whether  hit 
action  is  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.    But  his  language  ia  not  iar  firom  nirh . 
assertion. 
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Supreme  Court  could  revise  the  exercise  of  judicial  power 
only  when  exercised  by  persons  thereto  qualified  under  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  But  Judge  Curtis  intends  to  aflSrm 
expressly  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners,  in  this 
matter,  is  not  judicial  power  in  its  quality.  This  appears  from 
his  reference  to  Metzger's  case,  and  also  by  his  declaring  (ib. 
120)  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  to  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  a  district  judge  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  of  1819,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  claims  against  the  United  States.  The  just- 
ness of  this  parallel  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Four  other  justices  also  refused  the  motion,  though  not 
taking  Judge  Curtis'  position  on  the  question  of  appellate 
power,'  but  on  the  merits.  They  aflSrmed  Judge  Betts'  decision 
as  correct ;  and,  since  he  had  remanded  the  prisoner  to  the  cus- 
tody in  which  he  was  held  under  the  commissioner's  warrant, 
they  must  be  taken  to  have  held  that  the  commissioner  had 
not  in  his  action  exercised  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

But  the  Opinion  of  tins  majority,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Catron,  Justices  McLean,  Wayne,  and  Grier  concurring,  seems 
to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
and  judicial  magistrates  designated  in  the  Act,  in  these  cases,  is 
not  subordinate  or  ancillary  to  that  of  the  executive  function, 
but  an  exercise  of  the  co-ordinate  judicial  function.' 

'  If  the  Supreme  Court  must  refuse  to  lienr  appeals  in  cases  where  persons  are 
in  custody  by  commitnient  of  a  U.  8.  commissioner  or  U.  S.  judge  at  chambers, 
th«  only  way  the  question  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  can  be  brought  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  present  system,  is  by  carrying  it  through 
the  State  courts.  Sec  Judge  Edmonds  in  MetzgeVs  case,  1  fearbour,  266-267,  and 
Mitchell,  J.,  in  HeUbonn's  case,  1  Parker  Cr.  488. 

*  After  referring  to  Robbins*  case.  Judge  Catron  said,  14  How.  112: — "But  a 
great  majoritv  of  toe  people  of  this  country  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
IVeeident  could  arrest,  imprison,  and  surrender  a  fugitiTe,  and  thereby  execute  the 
treaty  himself,  and  they  were  still  more  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  he  could 
order  the  courts  of  justice  to  execute  )iis  mandate,  as  this  would  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  in  cases  of  extradition,  and  which  example  might  be 
made  a  precedent  in  other  cases  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  judicial  power  has 
acted  in  cases  of  extradition,  and  all  others,  independent  of  executive  control." 
And.  on  page  118: — "  Congress  obriously  proceeded  on  this  public  opinion  when 
the  Act  of  1848  was  passed,  and  therefore  referred  foreign  powers  to  the  judiciary 
when  seeking  to  obtain  the  warrant  and  secure  the  commitment  of  the  fugitive, 
and  wiiich  judicial  proceeding  was  intended  to  bo  indei)endent  of  executive  action 
on  the  case.  And  such  has  been  the  construction  and  consequent  practice  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  and  treaty  by  our  executive  department,  as  we  are  informed 
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A  minority,  consisting  of  three  judges,  regarded  the  pris- 
oner as  in  custody  under  Judge  Betts'  decision  aa  circuit 
judge/  and  were  in  favor  of  issuing  tbe  writs  asked  for  on  the 
merits,  and  also  on  tlie  ground  (as  would  seem  from  the  Opinion 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Mr. 
Justice  Daniel  concurring)  that  a  previous  demand  on  the 
Executive  and  some  action  on  his  part  must  in  those  cases  pre- 
cede the  action  of  the  judges  and  commissioners  mentioned  ia 
tlie  Act  of  Congress,  From  this  it  would  appear  that  these 
judges  regarded  the  action  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  as 
ancillary  to  the  executive  power,  and  not  co-ordinate  judicial 
power.' 

From  the  two  opinions  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Judge  Curtis,  all  the  members  of  the  court  regarded  the 
action  of  the  eonmiissiouers  and  judicial  magistrates  mentioned 
in  the  Act  as  being  so  far  judicial  in  quality  as  to  be  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  executive  department ;  while,  in  admitting 
that  the  power  therein  exercised  may  be  held  by  a  commis- 
sioner, they  must  be  taken  to  affirm  with  Judge  CurtLs  that  it 
is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.* 

on  application  to  that  department."  (In  Kaine's  case,  the  Secretary  of  State  bad 
decided  "  tliat  the  Government  would  not  go  behind  the  decision  of  the  commit 
sioner  adjudging  the  prisonerguilty:*  See  Nelson,  J.,  14  How.  139.)  On  pag« 
110,  Catron,  J.,liad  said: — "That  an  executive  order  of  surrender  to  aibrei^ 
government  is  purely  a  national  act,  is  not  open  to  controversy ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  executive  act  must  be  performed  through  the  Secretarj-  of  Stato 
by  order  of  our  chief  magistrate  representing  the  nation.  But  it  does  not  foUov 
that  Congress  is  excluded  from  vesting  authority  injudicial  magistrates  to  arrest 


and  commit  preparatorv  to  a  surrender." 
*  These  judces  held  that  t 


judges  held  that  the  commissioner,  to  act  in  these  eases,  shoald,  nnd«r 
the  statute,  have  been  specially  appointed ;  tJiat  the  general  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners could  not  extend  to  them. 

*  Judge  Nelson,  however,  does  not  afHnn  that  the  only  power  exercised  is  that 
vested  in  the  executive  department.  After  holding  that  the  course  taken  in  RoV- 
bins'  case  had  been  sustained  by  later  authorities,  14  How.  189,  140,  he  aavs:— 
"  And  it  is  upon  this  construction  given  to  the  treaty  of  1795  Qpon  which  ail  our 
subse(iuent  treaties  of  extradition  seem  to  have  been  drafted.  The  power  to  sur- 
render is  not  confided  exclusively  to  the  Executive  under  the  treaty  of  1798.  On 
the  requisition  being  made,  if  the  President  is  satisfied,  upon  the  evidence  accom- 
panying it,  that  a  proper  case  is  presented  for  an  inquiry  into  the  crime  chamd. 
the  authorities  clamiing  the  fugitive  are  referred  to  the  judiciary,  and  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  courts  or  indices  to  act  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  the  arrest  and 
inquiry.  The  Executive  alone  possesses  no  authority  under  the  Conetitution  and 
laws  to  deliver  up  to  a  foreign  power  any  person  found  witiiin  the  States  of  this 
Union  without  the  intervention  of  the  jutliciary.  The  surrender  is  founded  on  an 
allec:ed  crime,  and  the  judiciary  is  the  appropriate  tribunal  to  inquire  into  tht- 
charge." 

'Mr.  aishing,  U.  S.  Attv.  Gea,  in  his  opinion  in  Galder^s  ease,  Ai^.  Zl,  ISftS. 
relying  on  the  opinions  in  Kaine's  case,  says: — *'The  arrest^  ezandnatkn,  and  de- 
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§  856.  It  has  been  argued  that  pecnniarj  claims  against 
the  United  States  have  often  been  referred  to  special  commis- 
sioners, and  to  official  persons  not  holding  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States.  That  when  referred  to  judges  of  the 
national  courts,  it  has  been  lield  that  their  action  therein  was 
the  exercise  of  a  special  power  and  not  the  judicial  power,' 
and  that  the  decision  of  a  demand  under  treaty  for  the  person 
of  a  fugitive  criminal  is  analogous.  Such  was  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  Kaine's  case,  14  How.  120,  and  of  Mar- 
shall in  Bobbins'  case. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  riglits  which  are  thus 
claimed  under  treaty  are  not  legal  rights;  except  as  they 
may  be  made  such  under  some  law  of  Congress  intended 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect ;  because  the  correlative  obli- 
gation is  not  a  legal  obligation,  since  it  is  due  by  a  sover- 
eign who  makes  the  treaty  and,  by  it,  the  rights.     By  the 

dflion  of  fact,  are  purely  judicial  acts.  They  are  not  and  cannot  be  performed  by 
the  President," — 6  Op.  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  95;  and  that  the  jud^e  "acts  by  special 
auikority  under  the  law  of  Congress.  *  *  He  does  not  exercise  any  part  orwhat 
is  technically  considered  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States."  lb.  96.  From 
these  authorities  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  is  avoided  by  distinguishing  some 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  as  tpemal  oiUhority,  and  that  the  Gon- 
stitation  must  be  understood  as  meaning — the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  special  authority^  shall  be  vested,  d:c.,  or  that  the  functions  of  the 
Govemment  are  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  special^ 

*  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States 
**  shall  cause  satisraction  to  be  made  for  the  injuries,  if  any,  which,  by  process  of 
law,  ahall  be  established  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  indi- 
TiduaU,  Spanish  inhabitants,  by  the  later  operations  of  the  American  army  in 
Florida."  By  certain  Acts,  Congress  directed  the  United  States  district  judge 
to  adjudge  claims  for  losses,  and  to  report  his  decisions,  if  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants, together  with  4he  evidence,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  United 
States  9.  Ferreira,  IS  How.  47,  held  that  no  appeal  could  be  made,  from  such  an 
award,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Taney,  Ch.  J. : — "The  decision  is  not  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  the  award  of  a  commissioner.  The  Act  of  1834  calls 
it  an  award.  And  an  appeal  to  this  court  from  such  a  decision,  by  such  an  au- 
thority, [aa?]  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  record,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  his- 
tory of  jurisprudence.  An  appeal  might  as  well  have  been  taken  from  the  awards 
of  uie  board  of  commissioners  under  the  Mexican  treaty,  which  were  recently  sit- 
ting in  this  city."  On  p.  48 : — "  The  powers  conferred  bj'  these  Acts  of  Congress, 
upon  the  judge  as  well  as  the  secretary,  are,  it  is  true.  Judicial  in  their  nature. 
rar  judgment  and  discretion  must  be  exercised  under  both  of  them.  But  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  ordinarily  given  by  law  to  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  acljuat  claims  to  lands  or  money  under  a  treaty,  or  special  powers  to  inquire 
into  or  decide  any  other  particular  class  of  controversies  in  which  the  public  or 
individuals  may  be  concerned.  A  power  of  this  description  may  constitutionally 
be  conferred  on  a  secretary  as  well  as  on  a  commissioner.  But  it  is  not  judicial  In 
either  case,  in  the  sense  in  which  judicial  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.*^    See  further,  pp.  49,  50,  52,  noting  Haybom's 

e,  2  DaU.  409,  and  United  SUtee  v.  Todd,  ib.  n. 
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treaty,  the  United  States  concede  something  voluntarily  which 
it  was  in  their  discretion  to  withhold ;  and,  by  the  statute^ 
tJiey  appoint  the  manner  in  which  they  will  carry  out 
their  concession  and  on  what  evidence  they  will  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  facts.  In  these  cases  the  national  Govemmoit 
is  like  a  private  person  who,  from  a  sense  of  moral  obligation 
or  of  self-interest,  voluntarily  consents  to  grant  something  to 
another,  and  who  determines  on  the  extent  of  his  proposed 
concession  in  any  way  he  chooses.  He  may  determine  thig  by 
an  act  of  mental  judgment,  or  by  chance,  as  by  a  cast  of  dice, 
or  he  may  appoint  another  to  decide  for  him  by  either  of  such 
methods,  or  by  any  other.  In  these  cases  the  Government 
acts,  throughout,  autonomously,  and  not  under  law,  and  the 
commissioner  is  its  agent. ^ 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  instance  of  extradition 
there  is  a  third  party,  the  alleged  criminal,  whose  right  to  life 
and  liberty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
determined  under  law,  whether  it  be  treaty,  or  statute,  or  com- 
mon law, 

§  857.  If  the  national  and  State  courts  may  adjudge  on 
habeas  corpus  whether  the  prisoner  is  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,*  it  can  only  be  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  judicial 
power.  Yet  the  question  thus  presented  to  the  court  is  the 
same  which  had  been  passed  upon,  before,  by  a  commissioner 
or  a  judge  at  chambers. 

§  858.  For  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  very  important  to  no- 
tice that  it  seems  to  be  held  that  the  act  of  judgment  exercised 
in  these  cases  is  not  distinguishable  in  quality  from  that  used 

*  The  Government  may  be  taken  to  occupy  a  simUar  position  in  reepect  to  its 
delinquent  collecting  agents  on  whose  property  the  supervisors  of  the  treasarr 
department  were  authorised  to  levy,  by  an  Act  of  1820.  Judges  Ifftrshall,  in  Ran- 
dolph's case,  2  Brock.  C.  C.  R.  448, 480,  treated  the  power  exercised  as  ministerial, 
though  intimating  that,  if  its  quality  were  to  be  determined,  it  might  be  the  jodl- 
cial  power  of  the  ITnited  States. 

■  That  is,  if  they  may  not  merely  inquire  into  the  existence  of  the  commitmeal, 
but  may  go  behind  the  decision  of  a  commissioner  or  even  the  mandate  of  the 
President,  as  held  in  Metzeer's  case,  1  Barbour,  248 ;  Heilbonrfs  case,  1  Pttkei's 
Or.  486.  The  bpinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Metzger's  and  Kaine's  c— eewowM 
imply  that  the  United  States  Courts  have  power  to  make  this  inquliy.  Wlksther 
the  State  courts  can  in  like  manner  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  commitneit 
by  a  Governor  under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress,  is  unsettled.  See  B. 
C.  Hurd  on  Habeas  Corpus,  616.  In  Ex  parte  Smith,  8  McLean,  180,  tlie  power 
of  a  United  States  court  to  make  this  inquiry  is  affirmed 
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in  ardinary  oommitmeDts  under  the  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction with  reference  to  trial  before  some  court  in  the  same 
forum  'y  and  that  such  commitments  may  be  made  by  officers 
not  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution  (Art.  3,  sec.  1),  seems  indisputable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  truth  of  this  parallel  that  the  question 
depends,  whether  the  act  of  delivering  up  a  person  claimed  as 
a  criminal  under  treaty  or  under  customary  international  law 
does  or  does  not  involve  an  exercise  of  what  is  properly  called 
judicial  power. 

In  the  ordinary  arrest  of  a  criminal  there  is  no  finality  with 
reference  to  the  forum  in  which  it  is  made  and  the  law  upon 
which  his  continued  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  ultimately 
depends.  In  the  case  of  extradition  for  the  purpose  of  trial  in 
a. foreign  jurisdiction,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  is  JmaUy  de- 
termined upon,  so  far  as  regards  the  forum  and  the  protection 
which  its  laws  had  extended  to  him,  as  fully  as  by  a  judicial 
sentence  of  banishment  or  outlawry.  The  surrender  or  extra- 
dition is  a  single  and  completed  judicial  act  in  reference  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  made  anH  to  the  liberty  of  the 
supposed  criminal  under  its  laws.  It  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  sentence  or  judgment  under  punitive  law.  It  is  not  ancil- 
lary, by  any  juridical  connection,  to  the  prospective  judgment 
in  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  is  simply  its  historical  ante- 
cedent.' 

§  859.  The  distinction  above  stated,  between  the  act  of 
judgment  in  ordinary  commitments  and  that  in  cases  of  inter- 
national extradition,  seems  never  to  have  been  fairly  consid- 
ered. Its  force  in  reference  to  the  questions  here  presented 
loay  perhaps  be  avoided  by  an  argument  like  the  following  : 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  and  private  law  in 
all  civilized  countries  (universal  jurisprudence)  that  each  na- 

^  Catron,  J.,  in  re  Kidne,  14  How.  1 10 :— "  According  to  the  toina  of  the  etU- 
ute,  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  me  that  the  judicial  magistrate  of  the  United 
Ski^,  designated  by  the  Act,  are  required  to  issne  warrants  and  cause  arrests  to 
be  made  at  the  instance  of  the  foreign  QoTemment,  on  proof  of  criminality,  as  in 
•fdlBMry  cases  when  crimes  are  committed  within  our  own  jurisdiction  and  punifl^ 
■Me  by  the  Uws  of  the  United  SUtes."  Also,  Woodbury,  J.,  in  British  FrUonen, 
1  Woodbury  and  Minot,  78  ;  Kentucky  v.  Deunison,  anU,  p.  48). 

*  See,  in  connection,  emit,  %%  46&-465. 
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■tlon  recognizes  every  other  as  a  jural  society,  one  which  re- 
gards justice  as  the  end  of  government  and  of  law,  and  that 
.  each  will  regard  itself  as  one  in  a  great  community  of  state 
existing  for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  Hence,  each  recog- 
nizes as  just  the  rights  and  obligations  which  exist  in  relations 
created  under  the  private  law  of  other  nations ;  and  in  this  is 
the  foundation  of  that  basal  rule  of  private  international  law 
which  is  generally  called  comity.^ 

On  the  same  great  principle,  it  may  be  said,  each  nation 
will  recognize  the  penal  procedure  of  other  nations  to  be  csl- 
culated  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice;  to  this  degree — that,  if 
it  agrees  to  deliver  persons  charged  with  crimes  against  a  for- 
eign law,  it  will  trust  in  the  justice  of  penal  administraticm  in 
the  foreign  country,  and  will  not  interpose,  in  behalf  of  tbc 
accused  those  guarantees  against  the  abuse  of  public  power 
which  it  maintains  against  that  abuse  under  its  own  author- 
ity ;  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  treaty,  the  nation  making  extrsr 
dition  will  regard  the  two  countries  as  parts  of  one  great  com- 
munity under  one  punitory  law,  so  that,  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country  by  which  it  is  allowed,  the  extradition  is  like 
the  commitment  within  one  district,  as  a  county,  for  trial  in 
another  district,  of  a  person  charged  with  crime  under  the  law 
of  a  single  forum  of  jurisdiction  in  which  the  two  districts  arc 
included.* 

§  860.  But  from  this  collateral  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  the  actual  question — of  the  nature  of  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  Governors  of  States  under  the  constitutional 
provision. 

If  the  argument  in  the  last  section  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  objection  in  the  case  of  extradition  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, it  will  apply  a  fortiori  between  the  several  States. 

K  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  not  to  be  rocognized  as 
determining  the  application  of  a  treaty  between  distinct  na- 
tions, yet,  such  is  the  similarity  of  penal  administration  in  the 

'  Antf,  g§  38.  77,  78. 

'  Sonic  Riioh  principle  must  be  assumed  to  muntam  the  legality  of  exiradjtion 
under  a  custonmry  iaternational  law  (as  Kent,  in  I  Comm.  87),  and,  In  goTcntmenti 
foiindfd  on  written  constitutions,  to  authorise  an  international  compact  of  esEtxa- 
dition,  when  the  constitution  has  not  defined  the  treaty-OM&ing  power. 
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States,  that  a  like  principle  might  be  assumed  to  have  legal  force 
b^ween  them  in  applying  the  constitutional  provision, — espe- 
eiallj  if  the  fourth  construction  is  to  be  adopted,  by  which  it 
acts  directly  on  the  alleged  criminal,  and  if  it  may  be  regarded 
as  intended  to  continue,  in  substance,  the  ^uo^'-intemational 
law  of  the  colonial  period/  May  it  not  be  asserted  that,  by 
the  provisioUj  with  or  without  the  law  of  Congress,  the  two 
States,  in  respect  to  the  commitment  in  the  one  and  the  pros- 
pective trial  in  another,  are  made  one  jurisdiction — ^the  criminal 
laws  of  the  two  being,  for  the  instance,  connected  by  the  na- 
tional law — so  that  between  the  arrest  in  one  and  the  trial  in  the 
other  there  is  the  same  continuous  operation  of  law  which  is 
manifested  in  the  two  proceedings  when  they  take  place  under 
the  law  of  one  and  the  same  State  ? 

§  861.  In  the  opening  of  this  chapter  a  second  and  a  third 
inquiry  were  proposed  6n  points  which  might  be  considered 
under  the  law  of  Congress,  the  second  point  or  subject  being — 

2.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, the  proofs  on  which  its  validity  is  to  be  decided,  and 
the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant  State  or 
Executive  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  custody  of  the  ac- 
cused maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  being  "  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

The  only  question  under  this  head  which  will  be  here  exam- 
ined' is,  whether  the  law  of  Congress  is  in  any  respect  in  vio- 
lation of  any  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill 
of  rights. 

§  862.  Whether  the  Act  of  1793,  sees.  1,  2,  and  the  cases  in 
which  alleged  fugitives  from  justice  have,  either  with  judicial 
approval  or  without  any  appeal  to  the  courts,  been  d,elivered 

'  In  the  English  cases,  Rex  t*.  Warner,  Land}*'s  case,  Rex  v.  Kimberly,  Mure 
9.  Kay  (see  ante,  p.  396,  note),  the  judges  seem  only  to  haye  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether,  on  the  assumption  that  the  prisoners  had  committed  the  felonies 
charged  in  the  colon}^  it  was  lawful  to  send  them  thither  for  trial  It  seems  to 
hare  been  left  with  the  Council  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  inferior  ma^s- 
tratee  acting  under  their  authority,  to  determine  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  prehm- 
inary  proof  and  to  carry  out  the  extradition  by  gixing  prooer  warrants. 

^OUier  points  under  this  head  are  considered  Tery  fully  in  A  Tr$atiu  on  th$ 
JUgkt  of  Perswal  Liberty  and  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Cormu,  and  the  Practice  cofi- 
neded  with  it,  mth  a  View  of  the  Law  of  Extradition  oj  Fuf^ives,  by  RolUn  0. 
Hard,  published  1858,  B.  Ill  ch.  1,  2,  where  the  leading  decisions  on  the  practice 
in  th^  cases  are  given. 
VOL.  XL — 40 
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up  by  the  Governors  of  States,  in  the  manner  and  ander  the 
circumstances  contemplated  in  that  Act,  are  authorities  in  tibis 
inquiry,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  in  making  such  delivery,  acts  in  virtue  of  auth<Mritj 
derived  from  the  national  Government,  or  authority  derived 
from  the  several  State  of  which  he  is  the  executive  officer. 
There  seems  no  suflScient  authority  for  affirming  that  the  power 
is  derived  from  the  national  source/ 

If,  under  any  statute,  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice 
should  be  made  by  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  clause  in  the 
second  section  of  tlie  third  Article,  directing  that  "  the  trial  of 
all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;'' 
of  clauses  in  the  fifth  Article  of  the  amendments,  **  that  do 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except,"  &c.,  "  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law  ;"  and  of  the  sixth  Article, 
which  prescribes  the  mode  of  trial  in  criminal  cases. 

Clauses  similar  to  these  are  probably  to  be  found  in  all  the 
State  Constitutions.  The  instances  in  which  Governors  of 
States  have  made  the  delivery  contemplated  by  the  statute, 
either  without  appeal  or  with  judicial  sanction,  may  be  taken 
as  authority  that  these  clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  not  infringed  by  a  like  exercise  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  Congress.' 

Admitting  that  "  due  process  of  law  "  in  bills  of  rights 
comprehends  trial  by  jury,"  yet  this  exposition  is  founded  on 
the  history  of  common-law  jurisprudence  in  England  and 
AmeriofL,  as  affording  the  interpretation  of  terras  of  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  declarations.  Tlie  same  historical  crite- 
rion must  be  taken  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,"  and  the  whole  clause,  in  the  ad- 

'  See  exAmlnation  of  the  question,  anU,  §8  845-860. 

■  In  no  reported  case  has  the  guarantee  of  trial  by  jur}'  been  nrged  agminfli  the 
validity  of  the  action  of  the  Executiye.  In  12  Wend.,  824,  '6,  Nelson,  J.,  avcttdiag 
the  force  of  the  corresponding  objection  against  the  FugitiTe-slave  law,  aaid — 
"  The  sanie  argument  also  might  be  used,  with  a  greater  ahow  of  reason,  in  fiiTor 
of  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  juolice." 

'See pott  inCh.  XXX. 
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2»mi&tration  of  punitive  justice,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  apply 
only  to  judicial  action  which  is  conclusive  in  disposing  of  the 
Ufe,  liberty,  or  property  of  the  person  whose  right  to  their  re- 
tention is  in  question,  and  not  to  the  preliminary  means  of 
bringing  such  person  within  such  action  on  the  part  of  some  tri- 
bunal. In  these  cases  of  extradition  the  act  of  judgment  which 
takes  place  is  indeed  conclusive  in  and  for  the  State  jurii^ 
diction  in  which  it  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  as  has  just 
been  argued,  may  involve  an  exercise  of  judicial  power. 
Still,  the  anterior  international  or  j^w«*i-international  practice 
of  the  States  and  colonies  may  be  referred  to  to  determine 
whether,  under  this  guarantee,  a  jury  is  to  be  held  part  of  that 
due  process  of  law  through  which  judicial  power  should  be 
exercised  in  cases  of  extradition  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
Referring  to  such  practice,  as  shown  by  the  English  cases 
hereinbefore  cited,  it  might  be  well  argued  that  the  decision 
should  be  on  a  summary  and  informal  inquiry. 

Or,  the  solution  of  this  diflSculty  may  be  found  in  that 
blending  of  two  jurisdictions,  in  cases  of  extradition,  which 
has  already  been  suggested/ 

The  first  provision  in  the  fifth  amendment  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  thought  to  require  that  a  delivery,  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  Congress,  should  be  awarded  only  on  the 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  of  the  State  wherein 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.' 

§  863.  Tlie  third  and  remaining  inquiry  regards — 

3.  The  penalties  by  which  rights  and  obligations  created 
by  this  provision,  or  by  ancillary  legislation  of  Congress,  may 
be  secured  and  enforced. 

A  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  rescuing  a  fugitive 

»  Ante,  §§  869,  860. 

*  Thia  question  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  effect  of  the  word 
ekarged,  in  the  provision,  which  was  noticed,  ante,  §  709.  It  may  be  urged  that 
with  tMs  requirement  the  offender  will  escape  in  the  majority  orcasee.  To  the 
argument  ab  inconvenienti,  which  is  constantly  coming  tip  under  these  Acts  of  Con- 

r88,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  proves  altogeUier  too  much  to  be  admitted 
determining  power  of  Congress.  The  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  recog- 
nixing  the  true  limits  of  that  power,  and  thereby  giving  room  for  the  concurrtot 
ac^n  of  the  States,  in  many  of  which  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the 
pr^lminary  arrest  of  supposed  fugitive  criminals,  and  for  notice  to  the  £[eciitive 
of  the  State  from  which  they  escaped.  But,  if  the  doctrine  x>f  Prigg's  case  be 
consistently  applied,  such  laws  are  void.    See  ante,  p.  129,  n.  1. 
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criminal  from  the  agent  who  shall  have  received  him  or  her 
in  his  custody,  while  transporting  him  or  her  to  the  State  or 
Territory  from  which  he  or  she  shall  have  fled,  is  declared 
in  tlie  second  section  of  the  Act.  If  the  right  of  holding 
in  custody  the  person  charged  is  a  legal  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  under  the  statute,  it  would  seem  to  be  within  the 
<j)ower  of  Congress  to  guard  it  by  any  fine,  not  "  excessive,'^ 
or  any  punishment,  not  "  cruel  and  unusual." ' 

'  Article  8  of  the  amendments: — ^ExcoBsWe  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive tines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 


CHAPTEK  XXIX. 


DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGRESS  IN  RE- 
SPECT TO  FUGITIVES  FROM  LABOR.  WHETHER  THE  PUBLIC  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  IN  THE  TWO  SEVERAL  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  MAY 
CONSTITUTIONALLY  DELIVER  UP  A  FUGITIVE  FROM  LABOR  ON 
CLAIM,   AS    THEREIN    PROVIDED. 

§  864.  In  considering  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  labor  with  reference  to  the  three  points  of  inquiry  stated 
in  the  previous  chapter,*  the  first  question  is — 

1.  Whether  the  Act  of  1793,  in  conferring  certain  powers  on 
the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the  third  section,  and  the 
Act  of  1850,  in  conferring  the  same  powers  on  the  Commis- 
sioners named  in  the  first  section,  are  in  violation  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  determine  the  investiture  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

No  part  of  the  Act  of  1793  is  directly  repealed  by  that  of 
1850, -whose  title  reads,  "-4n  Act  to  amende  a/nd  suppleTThentcury 
to^  an  Act  entitledj'^  &c.,  and  it  is  not  stated  specifically  in  what 
parts  the  older  Act  is  amended.  The  Act  of  1850  differs  from 
the  older  statute  in  respect  to  the  tribunals  or  official  persons 
who  may  carry  out  the  law.  It  gives  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  courts,  or  by  the  supe- 
rior court  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  like 
powers  with  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  granting  certificates,  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  officers  appointed  by  the  States.  But,  the  law  of 
1793  being  unrepealed,  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates  of 
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counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate,  mentioned  in  the  tMid 
section,  may  still  act  as  in  that  law  is  provided,  if  they  could 
have  so  acted  before  1850. 

In  determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1783, 
under  the  question  above  stated,*  several  cases  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

§  865.  In  Commonwealth  v.  HoUoway  (1816),  3  S.  and  R 
305,'  the  keeper  of  the  city  prison  returned  to  the  habew 
corpus,  that  the  child,  Eliza,  was  held  "  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
of  commitment  issued  by  Samuel  Badger,  Esq.,  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas."  The  child  was  di^ 
charged  on  another  ground.  {Ante,  p.  412.)  But,  on  tke 
hearing,  it  appeared  that  the  mother  of  the  child  had  been 
apprehended  in  Philadelphia,  "  as  the  slave  of  James  Corse, 
and  delivered  to  him,  as  such,  by  a  magistrate,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  her  case."  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who 
this  magistrate  was.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  mother 
and  child,  together,  had  been  committed  by  the  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  dispute  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  mother. 

In  Hill  V.  Low  (1822),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  327  (ante,  p.  439),  the 
defendant  had  obstructed  the  plaintiff  when,  as  claimant,  he 
had  seized  or  arrested  the  fugitive  slave  with  the  purpose,  as 
was  alleged,  of  taking  him  "before  a  magistrate  of  the  said 
city  "  of  Philadelphia  "  in  order  to  prove  before  him,"  Ac. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  an  application  was  actually  made 
to  any  magistrate  or  judge,  and  no  certificate  had  bectt 
granted,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  which  bears  on  th^ 
question  under  consideration.* 

In  Worthington  v.  Preston  (1824),  4  Wash.  C.  C.  461,  the 

*  See  the  objection  stated  by  counsel  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Pet«r%  MX 

'  Butler  V.  Hopper  (1806),  1  Wash.  396,  anU,  p.  409,  was  not  a  eaae  wiUda  te 
provision.  In  Olen  v.  Hodges  (1812),  9  Johns.  67,  ante,  p.  488,  the  pbdntiff  had 
seized  the  slave  without  any  warrant,  and,  it  seems,  was  abovt  to  r«move  Urn 
from  the  State  without  applying  to  any  officer  of  the  State  or  of  the  Uaited  Slila^ 
when  his  custody  was  interrupted  by  the  act  of  the  defendant.  There  la  BotUig 
in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  language  of  the  court  throwing  bbj  light  on  thi 
question  here  considered. 

*  In  Ex  parte  Simmons  (1828),  4  Wash.  CL  C.  896,  Mte,  p.  409,  tU 
for  a  certificate  was  made  to  the  judge  of  the  Umted  Stalos  Oovl 
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action  was  against  the  goaler  for  the  escape  of  a  fogitive  held 
under  a  certificate  for  removal,  granted  bj  some  magistrate 
who  is  described  in  the  report  as  a  "  State  judge."  There  wag 
no  question  of  the  validity  of  a  custody  under  the  certificate. 
The  goaler  was  held  not  responsible,  on  other  grounds. 

§  866.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),  3  S.  and  R.  62  {ante, 
p.  438),  the  detention  of  the  slave  under  a  certificate,  granted 
according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  Judge  Armstrong,  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia,  was  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  on  motion  to  quash  the  writ  de 
homine  replegiando  issued  to  take  the  slave  from  such  custody. 
No  question  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  source  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  State  magistrate.* 

§  867.  In  Jack  v.  Martin  (1834),«  12  Wendell,  311,  the  case 
was  commenced  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the 
Becorder  of  the  city 'of  New  York,  as  provided  by  the  State 
law  of  1828;*  and  the  Recorder  had,  on  hearing  the  return, 
given  a  certificate  as  provided  by  that  law.  A  writ  of  re- 
plevin, as  allowed  by  the  same  statute,  was  then  issued  from 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  defendant, 
Martin,  put  in  avowries,  relying  on  the  certificate  given  by 
the  Recorder,  and  also  on  the  allegation  that  the  plaintiff, 
Jack,  "  was,  and  still  is,  her  slave."  To  these  avowries  the 
plaintiff  put  in  several  pleas,  to  some  of  which  the  defendant 

'  In  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith  (1828),  2  Pick.  11,  ante,  p.  440,  the  qaestion  was 
of  the  rij^ht  of  the  claimant  without  a  warrant  to  seize  the  alleged  Blave  for  the 
purpose,  as  must  be  supposed,  of  taking  him  before  an  officer  authorized  by  the 
Act  to  give  a  certificate.  An  application  had  previously  been  made  to  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  who  had  decided  tliat  a  warrant  to  seize,  for 
that  purpose,  was  not  necessary.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  if  any  application  for 
the  certificate  was  contemplated,  it  was  to  have  been  made  to  the  same  tribunal. 
The  case,  therefore,  is  no  authority  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  case,  Fanny  v.  Montgomery  (1828),  1  Breese,  Tl.  188,  was  trespass.  The 
plea  was  a  instification  under  a  justice's  warrant,  under  the  law  of  1798.  The 
plea  was  held  bad  for  deficiency  u  certain  allegations,  but  the  court  did  not  pass 
on  the  question  of  the  force  of  the  warrant  Judge  Lookwood : — "  I  have  not 
deeawd  it  necessary,  in  making  up  an  opinion  in  this  cause,  to  give  an  opinion  on 
tiM  question  how  &r  a  certificate  which  is  good  prima  b^e  can  be  inquired  into. 
Whether  such  a  certificate  would  be  final  and  conclusiye,  does  not  arise  on  this 
pleft.  We  are  not  required,  by  the  state  of  the  pleadings,  X6  go  into  any  such 
laqsdEy;  oo  this  point,  therefore,  I  forbear;  for  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
tJMirnaf"  Unfortunately,  such  judicial  reticence  has  been  the  ezceptton,  and  not 
the  mU,  in  questions  of  davery. 
.  'In  Johason  tr.  Tompkins  (ItM),  Y  Bald.  671,  mfe,  441,  the  owner  had 
attempted  to  reaiaya  the  sfaive  wtthoot  m>lyhiig  to  aay  pahUo  authority. 

'Oftheitey.  Statotei.    6MaaCf,p.6i 
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demurred,  and  to  the  others  pleaded  issnablj.  In  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  judgment  was  given,  on  the  demurrer^  for  the  de- 
fendant, Martin,  and  on  this  judgment  writ  of  error  was  takn 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Opinion  of  the  court  was  given 
by  Judge  Nelson. 

From  this  Opinion,  it  appears  that  in  the  argument  be- 
fore this  court  it  was  alleged  that  the  proceedings  before  the 
Recorder  were  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress. 
Judge  Nelson,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Recorder  had 
intentionally  followed  the  State  law  in  his  proceedings,  held 
that  that  law  was  void,  and  yet  justified  the  custody  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  held,  as  legal  under  the  Act  of  Congress. 

The  question,  whether  the  Recorder,  who  had  begun  by 
issuing  process  (for  which  the  Act  of  Congress  makes  no  pro- 
vision), as  provided  by  the  State  law,  with  the  purpose  of  actr 
ing  under  that  law,  could  be  taken  to  have  performed  an 
action  provided  for  by  a  law  of  Congress,  was  probably  raised 
as  distinctly  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  was  in  tlie  Court  for- 
the  Correction  of  Errors.* 

Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  maio- 
tained  the  validity  of  the  State  law,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  regarded  the  Recorder  as  exercising  powers  derived  from 
the  State.  The  Chancellor  maintained  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  only  so  far  as  it  might  be  employed  in  vesting  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  But  at  the  same  time 
said,  14  Wend.  527  {anU,  p.  451,  n.):   "The  Act  of  February, 

'  See  the  reporter's  note,  12  Wend.  814.  The  plaintiff  in  error's  4th  pcdnt^  14 
WencL  512 :—"  An  officer  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  only  take  such  jurisdie' 
tioQ  as  oar  statute  allows ;  and  the  defendant,  by  applying  to  a  State  niagiftrato 
for  the  remedy  given  by  our  law,  has  consented  to  be  governed  by  the  saBM 
throughout."  Judge  Nelson,  12  Wend.  815: — "The  case  under  oonsideratioB  is 
supposed  to  involve  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  of  Con^reae  [of  1708],  and,  k 
result,  that  of  this  State,  %Bhichpr<mde9far  the  arrest  ^ffijS^*^  tlmves  in  a  mmnmtr 
in  same  respeeU  different  from  the  law  of  Ck>nfi;re8S.  *  *  Tnie  replevin  auit  is  undsr 
the  provision  of  tne  State  law.  The  defendant,  in  the  Superior  Coarty  set  op  ia 
defence,  that  the  plaintiff  was  her  slave,  and  acknowledged  the  takuu^  by  Tiitue  of 
proceedings  alleged  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress."  U  does  act  a^ 
pear  from  the  pleadings,  as  reported,  that  this  was  alleged  in  tha  Superior  CimbK 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  replevin  suit  was  bronghth  Om  pagpa  816, 
Judge  Nelson  said : — "  I  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the  pcoeeedinga  before  the 
Recorder  were  substantially  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  mtaf  W 
SDStained  thereby  if  it  is  vaUd."  On  p.  825 :— "That  t^e  proMedfatft  bifore  O*' 
magistrate  were  in  form  under  the  law  of  the  State  whidi  rsgrtfad^a-  iHitef  tf 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  apprehend  canaoi  matarislly  aflift  thk  caaaw**   •  r 
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1708,  conferring  ministerial  powers  npon  the  State  magi8tfat68, 
and  i^egulating  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  State  execu- 
tive, 18  certainly  not  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  Which  power  cannot  be  vested  in 
State  officers.' 

'  The  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  claimant  without  reference  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  and,  it  would  seem,  without  reference 
to  the  validity  of  the  State  law,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that 
by  the  pleadings  the  plaintiff  had  admitted  that  he  was  the 
sl)ive  of  the  defendant.    14  Wend.  507. 

If,  then,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  the  plaintiff  was  regarded 
as  in  custody  under  the  action  of  any  public  authority  what- 
ever, it  must  have  been  held  that  he  was  in  custody  under  the 
certificate  given  by  the  Recorder  as  one  of  the  State  magis- 
trates mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  provisions  of  that  statute.* 

But,  assuming  this  to  have  been  held,  the  source  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Tlecorder  in  such  case  does  not  appear 
t^  have  been  here  inquired  into  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Wright  V,  Deacon.     And  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  these  two 

'  Here  the  Chancellor  appears  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  power  by  the 
ofRcnd  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  person  who  ie  to  use  it  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  Mass.  Ho.  of  Rep.  {antt,  p.  463,  n.),  17  Am.  Jurist,  97,  say,— "Tha 
Committee  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  question  beliere  that  this  part  of  the 
law  la  imaothorizcd  and  void.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  that  Confess  cannot 
confer  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  on  State  magistrates  or 
officers."  The  Committee  was  more  logical  than  the  ChanceUor  in  the  dictum, 
abdre  quoted^  which  seems  to  be  the  germinal  authority  that  the  delivering  up  a 
fugiihre  from  labor,  on  claim,  as  provided  by  the  two  Acts  of  Congress,  is  a  mtn- 
itUtUtimeit, 

•  As  the  case  stood  under  the  State  law,  the  only  question  before  the  court 
wae  that  raised  by  the  demurrer — whether  the  claimant,  being  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  time,  could,  under  the  provision,  claim  the  negro  as 
o^Bg  eerrice  and  labor  in  Louisiana.  Judgment  being  given  on  this  demurrer, 
the  iMUea  of  fact  in  the  Superior  Court  were  to  be  decided  by  a  iury.  (14  Wend. 
518.)  There  was  nothing  in  the  proceedlngsr  which  could  e8tabUs*h  any  connec- 
tion between  the  custody  in  which  the  negro  was  held  and  the  Act  of  Congress. 
Under  Judge  Nelson's  decision  disallowing  the  operation  of  the  State  law,  that 
enttody  had  no  support  either  from  the  law  of  the  State  or  the  Act  of  Congress^ 
and  eoold,  in  &ct,  be  justified  only  on  the  doctrine  (afterwards  proclaimed  in 
Piteg^  case,  where  its  origin  was  ascribed  to  this  Opinion  of  Judge  Nelson,  anie, 
p.  M4,  n.  1)  of  seizure  and  removal  without  reference  to  any  public  inqniry. 
M«eh  in  the  Opinion  whicl>  at  first  seems  to  nistify  that  doctrine  (12  Wend.  816, 
SM,  ft6)  may  have  been  intended  only  to  affirm  a  right  to  seize  the  Active  for 
Ike  porpose  of  maUng  the  claim  nnder  tM  Ael  dfCongrtsiL 
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cases  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Sferies  in  which  the  custody  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  under  a  certificate  granted  by  a  State  oflBcer,  ha^ 
actually  been  sustained  by  a  judicial  decision.' 

§  868.  In  Prigg's  case  (1842),  16  Peters,  639,  the  negro 
claimed  Lad  been  aiTcsted  on  a  warrant  issued  by  "  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  York,"  who,  how- 
ever, when  such  negro  had  been  brought  before  him  by  the 
plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  certificate  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  refused  to  take  any  farther  action 
in  the  matter.*  Tlie  plaintiff  had  thereupon  forcibly  removed 
the  negro  from  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  could  not  have  confirmed  any  actual  proceeding  of 
any  person  claiming  official  autliority  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  statute.  But  Judge  Story,  delivering  the  Opinion 
of  the  court,  thought  proper  to  examine  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  of  Congress  "  in  all  its  leading  provisions,"  although 
beyortd  all  controversy,  such  an  inquiry  was  not  essential  to 
the  decision  of  the  case.  * 

But  on  the  particular  question,  whether  certain  persons 
who,  in  the  Opinion,  are  called  Sta;te  magistrates^  inKj  act  as 
provided  in  the  statute.  Judge  Story  expressly  said  that  it  was 
"not  free  from  reasonable  doubt  and  difficulty."  The  brief 
portion  of  the  Opinion  which  relates  to  this  point  is  on  16 
Peters,  622  ;  see  ante^  p.  474. 

§  869.  Judge  Wayne  began  by  saying,  16  Peters,  636 : — 
"  I  concur  altogether  in  the  Opinion  of  the  court  as  it  has  been 
given  by  my  brother  Story.  In  that  Opinion  it  is  decided,'' 
&c.,  and  then  states  seven  points  as  decided,  in  none  of  which 
is  the  question  of  the  power  of  these  State  7nagistrates  touched 
upon.  The  residue  of  Judge  Wayne's  Opinion  is  exclusively 
directed  to  the  point,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  is 
exclusive  of  all  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  States,* 

*  In  Ilelmsley's  case  (1836),  ante,  pp.  64,  453,  the  prisoner  had  been  arrested 
on  a  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Haywood,  of  the  coonty  of  Burling^n,  but  In  the 
case  he  is  supposed  to  have  acted  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersev. 

^  lie  had  made  the  ¥rrit  returnable  before  himself;  16  Peters,  666.  The  Act 
of  CoQgress  had  not  provided  for  any  such  writ.  By  sec.  8  of  tiie  State  law  of 
1826-6,  justices  of  the  peace  might  isaue  a  warrant  in  these  cases,  retunuibls 
before  a  judge  of  a  court  therein  designsted ;  but,  by  seo.  9,  they  were  Hcvblddca 
ts  take  jurisdiotion  under  the  law  of  (xmgreas.    See  ainU,  p.  71. 

>  AnU,  n>.  456, 491.  «  See  ths  dtttion,  «iil«,  p.  4S1. 
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Judge  Daniel  considered  the  discussion  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress  improper  in  this  case,  and  de- 
clined giving  an  opinion  on  the  point.  16  Peters,  650,  and 
OfUe^  p.  488. 

Judge  Baldwin  agreed  with  the  court  in  the  only  question 
properly  before  it :  that  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  court 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Prigg  should  be  annulled.  "  But  he 
dissented  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  court  as  the 
ground  of  their  opinion."  No  written  Opinion  was  delivered 
by  him.    See  ante^  p.  491. 

Judge  Thompson  did  not  refer  to  this  question.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Opinion  he  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
yield  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  embraced  in  the  Opinion  de- 
livered by  Judge  Story.     16  Peters,  683  ;  antey  p.-  484. 

§  870.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  court,  only  Judges 
Taney  and  McLean  referred  to  the  action  of  the  State  magis- 
trates. Chief  Justice  Taney  appears  to  have  held,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Story,  above  cited,  that  State  magistrortes  "  may,  if 
they  choose,"  act  under  the  statute,  or  exercise  authority  in 
the  manner  tlierein  provided ;  but  said  (16  Peters,  680)  that 
"  the  State  officers  mentioned  in  the  law  are  not  bound  to  ex- 
ecute the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  they 
choose  to  do  so,  or  are  required  to  do  so  by  a  law  of  the  State ; 
and  the  State  Legislature  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to 
prohibit  them." 

Mr.  Justice  McLean  considered  this  question  of  the  ^utj 
oitiiese  State  magistrates  more  fully  than  had  either  Judge 
Story  or  Judge  Taney.  On  page  664  he  says : — "  It  seems  to 
be  taken  as  a  conceded  point  in  the  argument,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  impose  duties  on  State  officers,  as  provided  in 
the  above  Act.  As  a  general  principle,  this  is  true ;  but  does 
not  the  case  under  consideration  form  an  exception  ?  Congress 
can  no  more  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals 
iha^  a  State  can  define  the  judicial  power  of  the  Uniffn.  The 
officers  of  each  Government  are  responsible  only  to  the  respect- 
ive authorities  imder  which  they  are  commissioned.  But  do 
not  the  clauses  in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  fugitives  from 
mi>or  and  from  justice  give  Congress  a  power  over  State  offi- 
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cers  on  these  subjects  ?  The  power  in  both  the  cases  is  admit- 
ted or  proved  to  be  exclusively  in  the  federal  Government 

"  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  preceding  the  one  in  relation 
to  fugitives  from  labor  declares,"  &c.  (quoting  the  clause)  : 

"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1793,  Congress  have  pro- 
vided that,  on  demand  being  made  as  above,  *it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  authority  to  cause  the  person  demanded 
to  be  arrested,'  ifec.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  obeyed  by  tbe 
Governors  of  States,  who  have  uniformly  acknowledged  its  ob- 
ligations. To  some  demands  surrenders  have  not  been  mad^ ; 
but  the  refusals  have  in  no  instance  been  on  the  ground  that 
the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress  were  of  no  binding  force. 
Other  reasons  have  been  assigned.  Now  if  Congress  may,  by 
legislation,  require  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  highest 
State  officers,  may  they  not,  on  the  same  principle,  require  ap- 
propriate duties  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor  by  other  State  officers  ?  Over  these  subjects  the  consti- 
tutional power  is  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  Act  of  1788 
defines  on  what  evidence  the  delivery  shall  be  made.  His 
was  necessary,  as  the  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The 
Act  provides  that,  on  claim  being  made  of  a  fugitive  from  labor, 
*it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  person  claimed  owes  service  to  the  claimant.* 
The  Constitution  requires,"  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  portion 
of  Judge  McLean's  argument  on  this  point,  from  pp.  665,  666, 
has  already  been  cited,  cmte^  pp.  487,  488. 

§  871.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793  in  reepeet 
to  the  question  under  consideration  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  involved  in  any  of  the  eases 
which  have  arisen  under  that  statute  since  the  date  of  Prigg'g 
case.' 


^  In  Jon#8  V.  Van  Zandt  (1842-3),  2  McLean,  597,  anU,  p.  492.  TMskill  v.  Par- 
rish  (1847),  3  McLean,  631,  ante,  p.  497,  and  Kaaflfman  v,  Oliver  (l^H  10  Barr. 
516,  aniey  p.  494,  the  action  was  for  harboring  and  concealing,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  question  of  the  validity  of  a  certificate.  Though  in  Driskill  r.  Par- 
mh  there  had  been  a  seizure  b^  the  claimant,  with  intention,  as  was  declared,  of 
taking  the  fugitives  before  "  a  judicial  oflScer."  Ante,  497,  n.  2.  So  in  Stats  v. 
Hoppess  (1845),  2  West,  L.  J.  289,  anU,  p.  496,  the  claimant  had  brought  hk  sq»- 
posed  slave  before  a  justice,  when  the  habeas  corpus  iatemqitsd  the  prooMdii^ 
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Sut  it  is  here  proper  to  notice  the  quasi  authorities  on  thi^ 
point  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  examination  of  the  similar 
question  in  cases  under  the  Act  of  1850.  In  some  of  these 
cases  it  has  been  either  implied  or  positively  asserted  that  the 
magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate  spoken  of 
in  the  Act  of  1793,  or  the  State  magistrates  mentioned  in  the 
eases,  exercise  power  which  is  derived  from  the  United  States 
but  which  is  not  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  these  authorities,  which  will  hereinafter  be  fully 
cited,  is  the  decision  in  Sims'  case.  The  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  referring  to  the  force  of  the  objection  taken  to 
the  action  of  State  magistrates,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
It  had  been  objected  that  the  law  of  1850  vested  in  the  U.  S. 
commissioners  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  on  all  hands  in  that  case  that  the 
action  of  the  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  which 
had  been  judicially  sanctioned  in  earlier  eases,  involved  the 
exercise  of  power  of  the  same  quality^  derived  from  the 
same  source.^  Judge  Shaw,  7  Gushing,  303,  said  : — "  If  this 
argument,  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StateSj 
were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no  sanction 
from  coiftemporaneous  construction,  judicial  precedent,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  General  and  State  Governments,  the 
argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power  would  be 
entitled  to  very  grave  consideration." 

But  in  a  passage  which  has  been  cited  {ante^  p.  60,  note) 
from  Judge  Marvin's  charge  on  the  trial  of  Allen,  the  judge 
describes  the  power  which  State  magistrates  exercised,  in  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  Act  of  1793,  as  "  State  judicial 
power." 

§  872.  In  Wright  v.  Deacon,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania sustained  a  custody  under  a  certificate  granted  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Congress  by  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Philfidelphia.    In  Jack  v.  Martin,  the  Supreme 

'  The  posltiTe  assertion,  that  the  power  of  the  State  magistrates  who  could 
have  acted  under  the  law  of  1793  was  power  not  derived  fram  the  States  bii| 
from  the  United  States,  appears  never  to  have  been  made  in  any  instance  until 
declared  by  Mr.  Comm.  Loiing  in  Bums'  case ;  see  port. 
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Court,  and  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of  New  Tork, 
sustained  the  custody  when  the  certificate  had  "been  granted 
by  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  Tork.  These  cases  arc 
direct  authority  that  persons  holding  these  offices  may  perform 
that  action  which  "  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
corporate,"  are,  by  the  law  of  1793,  empowered  or  permitted  to 
perform. 

In  Prigg^s  case  there  was  no  actual  custody  under  a  certifi- 
cate. If  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  in  this 
respect  was  not  extra-judicial,  it  must  be  held  that,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  the  Act  of  Pennsylvania  was  valid  or  notj  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  not  only  that  Congress  had  legislated 
on  the  same  subject,  but  that  their  actual  legislation  was  in  all 
points  constitutional.' 

But,  passing  over  this  objection,  it  appears  that  althongh 
the  court,  speaking  by  Judge  Story,  admitted  that  in  "that 
part  which  confers  an  authority  upon  State  magistrates  ^  the 
Act  is  not  "  free  from  reasonable  doubt  and  dMSculty,"  and 
only  the  Chief  Justice,  with  Justices  Story  and  McLean,  appear 
to  have  given  it  any  attention,  Judge  Story  spoke  of  "this 
court "  as  entertaining  no  doubt  "  that  State  magistrates  may, 
if  they  choose,  exercise  the  authority"  granted  or  permitted 
by  the  law,  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it,  "act  under"  the 
law ;  and  Judge  McLean  and  the  Chief  Justice  differed  only  on 
the  point  whether  the  State  magistrates  were  bound  to  act,  or 
only  might  act  if  they  should  think  fit. 

From  these  dicta  it  has  been  supposed,  in  Sims'  case  and  in 
all  other  cases  under  the  law  of  1850,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
must  be  taken  to  have  held,  in  this  case,  that  any  magistrate  of  a 


'  See  ante,  p.  491,  note  S.  It  seems  very  Questionable  whether  the  court  cao 
decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  provisions  m  a  statute  which  do  not  affect  the 
parties  in  the  case  before  them ;  even  when  other  provisions  of  the  tame  statute  do 
affect  those  parties.  It  was  not  pretended  in  this  case  that  the  statute  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  cUumant  if  he  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  Act  of  Congress.  If  the  State  law  was  invaUd  only  because  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  Congress,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
latter  was  constitutional  in  that  particular  in  which  it  was  antagonistic  to  the  State 
law.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  not  merely  that  a  State  statute  in  conflict  with 
a  valid  Act  of  Congress  is  void ;  it  was,  that  the  legislation  of  Conerees  annaU 
all  State  legislation  on  the  same  subject-matter,  though  sach  legislanon  may  not 
be  void  as  in  conflict  with  the  Gonstitatioa. 
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cqunhfy  cUy^  or  tovm  corporate^  may  grant  a  certificate  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  custody  of  the  claim- 
ant under  such  certificate  will  be  valid.  And,  as  regards  our 
present  inquiry,  the  Opinion  of  the  court  has  been  taken  as 
authority  that  tlie  power  exercised  by  such  "  magistrates  of 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  corporate,"  is  not  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States. 

But  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  power,  if  that  power  is  not  derived  from  the  United 
States.  From  the  use  made  of  this  decision  in  cases  under  the 
law  of  1850,  when  the  question  was  of  the  quality  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  courts,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  important  inquiry  here  is,  whether,  in 
denying  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  "  magistrates  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns  corporate"  is  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  power  or  the  %(mrce  of 
the  power  which  is  referred  to.* 

§  873.  In  the  passage  in  the  OT)inion  of  the  court  above 
cited,  Judge  Story  speaks  of  part  of  the  Act  as  that  "  which 
confers  an  authority  upon  State  magistrates,"  and  of  "  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  State  magistrates."  From  this  use  of 
tlie  word  confer  it  may  be  argued  that,  in  his  view,  tlie  power 
exerted  by  these  State  magistrates  would  be  power  politi- 
cally derived  from  the  United  States. 

But  Judge  Story,  in  the  same  passage,  intimated  that  by 
State  legislation  these  magistrates  might  be  prohibited  from 
exercising  the  authority  thus  "  conferred."  Now,  whenever  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  States  may,  consistently  with  the  public 
law  of  the  United  States,  exercise  authority  politically  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, th'ere  certainly  can  be  no  power  in  State  legislation 
to  prohibit  his  exercise  of  that  power.  It  is  his  right  to  ac- 
cept the  office,  and  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  he  will  then  owe  the  national  Govern- 
ment His  civil  and  political  rights  arising  out  of  his  alle- 
giance and  citizenship  in  respect  to  the  powers  held  by  the 


'  See  antt, 
GoyemorB 


t/<,  p.  611.  a  similar  iDouiry  stated  as  to  the  power  exercised  by  the 
of  the  States  in  deliyeriiig  fugitives  from  justice. 
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national  Government  are  co-existent  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  rights  and  daties  which  arise  from  his  allegiance  and 
citizenship  in  respect  to  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  State 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant.  K  the  law  of  Congress  is  con- 
stitutional in  respect  to  the  public  law  of  the  United  Statd», 
his  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Congress  is  a  matter  with  which  the  State,  in  the  fullest 
exercise  of  its  "  reserved  "  powers,  has  nothing  to  do.*  K,  then, 
Judge  Story  held  that  the  po^er  to  be  exercised  by  these  ^Stafc 
mdgistrates  would  be  held  by  them  personally,  or  as  private 
individuals  merely,  designated  or  described  as  being  citizens 
holding  the  office  of  State  magistrate,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
a  power  incident  to  their  functions  in  the  office  conferred  by 
the  State,  there  was  no  propriety  in  referring  to  the  State 
Legislatures  as  having  power  to  forbid  their  acting  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

§  874.  In  the  passage  cited  from  his  Opinion,  Chief  Justice 
Taney  likewise  says  that  "  the  State  Legislature  has  the  power, 
if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prevent"  these  State  magistrates  from 
acting.  From  his  saying  that  they  were  under  no  more  obli- 
gation to  accept  a  power  or  office  under  the  Act  than  are  other 
persons,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  if  they 
should  "  choose  "  to  act  they  would  exercise  power  politically 
derived  from  the  United  States.  But  from  other  passages  in 
his  Opinion,  when  arguing  in  favor  of  concurrent  State  legis- 
lation, it  seems  that  Judge  Taney  considered  the  State  as  the 
source  of  the  authority  exercised  in  tliese  cases  by  tlie  State 
magistrate.     On  p.  630  of  the  report  his  language  is : — 

"  Lideed,  if  the  State  authorities  are  absolved  from  all  obli- 
gation to  protect  tliis  right,  and  may  stand  by  and  see  it  vio- 
lated without  an  effort  to  defend  it,  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1793  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  remedy.  The  State 
officers  mentioned  in  the  law  are  not  bound  to  execute  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  ])y  Congress,  unless  they  choose  to 


^  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  State  may  deprire  those  who  will  act  under  the  law 
of  Congress  of  the  office  of  State  magistrate,  and  thus,  virtually,  may  prohibit  Ike 
nuMistrate  from  acting  as  prescribed  by  the  national  law.  See  the  law  of  Maa- 
sachusetts  of  1858,  ante,  p.  83. 
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tlo  (SO,  Ok*  «re  required  to  do  bo  by  a  law  of  the  State ;  and  the 
Btate  l^islatore  has  tiie  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  pro- 
hibit them.  The  act  of  1795,  therefore,  muBt  depend  alto- 
gether for  itfi  eseention  upon  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
named  in  it.  And  the  master  must  take  the  fugitive,  after  he 
has  seized  him,  before  a  judge  of  the  District  or  Circuit  Court, 
(residing  in  the  State,  and  exhibit  his  proofs,  and  procure  from 
the  judge  his  certificate  of  ownership,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
protection  in  removing  his  property  which  this  act  of  Con- 
gress professes  to  give. 

"Now,  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  but  one  district 
judge,  and  [681]  there  are  only  nine  States  which  have  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  residing  within  them.  The  fugitive 
will  frequently  be  found  by  his  owner  in  a  place  very  distant 
from  the  residence  of  either  of  these  judges,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  removed  beyond  his  reach,  before  a  warrant  could 
be  procured  from  the  judge  to  arrest  him,  even  if  the  act  of 
Congress  authorized  such  a  warrant.  But  it  does  not  author- 
ize the  judge  to  issue  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  fugitive ;  but 
evidently  relied  on  the  State  authorities  to  protect  the  owner 
in  making  the  seizure.  And  it  is  only  when  the  fugitive  is 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  judge  that  he  is  directed  to 
take  the  proof  and  give  the  certificate  of  ownership.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  state  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  order  to 
show  how  ineffectual  and  delusive  is  the  remedy  provided  by 
Congress,  if  State  authority  is  forbidden  to  come  to  its  aid. 

"  But  it  is  manifest  from  the  face  of  the  law,  that  an 
effectual  remedy  was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  act  of  1793. 
It  Jtever  designed  to  compel  the  master  to  encounter  the  hazard 
and  expense  of  taking  the  fugitive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  distant 
residence  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  for  it  authorized  him,  also,  to  go  before  .any  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  city,  or  town  corporate  wherein  the  seiz- 
ure should  be  made.  And  Congress  evidently  supposed  that 
it  had  provided  a  tribunal  at  the  place  of  the  arrest,  capable 
of  furnishing  the  master  with  the  evidence  of  ownership  to 
protect  him  more  effectually  from  unlawful  interruption.  So 
far  from  regarding  the  State  authorities  as  prohibited  from  in- 

VOL.  u. — 41 
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terfermg  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  Congress  of  that  day 
«iust  have  counted  upon  their  cordis:!  co*operation.  They 
legislated  with  express  reference  to  State  support.  And  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  this  law  was  passed,  the  gov- 
erament  of  the  United  States  was  administered  by  the  men 
who  had  but  recently  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  And  the  reliance  obviously  placed  upon 
State  authority  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  law,  proves 
that  the  construction  now  given  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
Court  had  not  entered  into  their  minds." 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  Chief  Justice's  opinion  that  the 
State  magisl/rates  of  whom  he  spoke  would  have  no  power 
to  act  as  therein  provided,  unless  thereto  authorised  by  State 
legislation.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  interpreted  the 
•Act  of  Congress  as  empowering  them  to  hear  the  proof  of 
claim  and  give  the  certificate,  or  only  as  authorizing  them  to 
make  the  commitment  preparatory  to  a  hearing  before  a  judge 
of  some  one  of  the  national  courts.* 

§  875.  As  regards  Judge  McLean's  argument  from  the 
supposed  constitutionality  of  the  action  of  Governors  of  States 
in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice,  its  whole  force  turns  on 
the  questions — whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  exercise  of  power  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  and — whether  it  is  not,  by  cus- 
tom of  nations,  appropriated  to  a  different  function  of  the 
Government.  These  have  already  been  considered.*  Judge 
McLean  says  that  "  the  power  in  both  cases  is  admitted  or 
proved  to  be  in  the  federal  Government,"  from  which  the  in- 
ference would  seem  to  follow  that  the  action  of  the  State 
magistrates  could  be  an  exercise  of  federal  or  national  power 
only.  But  then  he  also  argues  that  Congress  may  require  this 
action  from  State  magistrates,  because  it  is  a  fulfillment  of 
the  duty  of  the  State.  IIis  views,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be 
that,  though  the  permission  to  act  is  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  will  of  Congress,  yet  the  power  which  would  be  exercised 

*  If  he  contemplated  the  State  ma^jUtrate  as  only  empowered  to  arrett  the  fb- 
gitive  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  l>rought  before  a  United  States  iadge  who 
should  take  proof  and  grant  the  certificate,  the  anthority  of  the  Chief  Justice  is 
directly  for  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  this  case  has  been  taken  in  th«  qnastion 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  under  the  law  of  1850; 

*-4n/<r,  pp.  611-618. 
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by  the  State  magistrates  woidd  be  power  politically  derii^ed 
from  the  State,  and  not  from  the  United  States.  And  this  waa 
probably  the  yiew  of  the  other  judges  who  considered  the 
question. 

§  879:  It  win  be  objected  that,  since  "magistrates  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns  corporate,"  have  no  power,  in  virtue  of 
their  office  under  the  State  Government,  to  act  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  court,  in  maintaining 
the  right  of  sttoh  persons  to  act  in  the  manner  so  prescribed, 
must  be  taken  to  justify  such  action  as  the  exercise,  of  power 
politically  derived  from  the  United  States ;  and  that  hence, 
in  the  present  inquiry,  the  court  must  be  taken  to  have  de- 
cided that  the  power  so  exercised  is  not  judicial  in  quality,^ 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  several  judges  .always  :u8e 
the  term  SUUe  magUl/rates  ;  and  the  question  occurs,  whether 
the  court,  or  any  single  member  of  the  court,  intended  to  de- 
clare that  the  action  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  might 
be  performed  by  any  person  who  may  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  magis^ate  of  a  county^  city,  or  town  corporate. 

§  8771  The  word  rruigistreUe  has  a  very  indeterminate  use 
in  our  language.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  supreme  power,  but  more  commonly  it  is  applied 
to  judges  of  courts  holding  power  strictly  judicial,  and  to  per- 
sons holding  an  inferior  or  more  limited  judicial  power  in  con- 
nection with  powers  nearly  connected  with  the  administrative 
department  of  the  Government.'  The  extent  of  the  functions 
of  magistrates  of  the  last  class  depends,  both  in  England  and 
America,  upon  special  statutes,  or  is  limited  by  well-established 
'  evstomary  law.  In  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  voc.  Magistrate, 
it  is  said,  "The  rights  and  dignities  of  mayors  and  aldermen, 
or  other  magistrates  of  particular  coirporations,  are  more  pri- 
vate and  strictly  municipal  rights,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  domestic  constitution  of  their  respective  franchises.  The 
magistrates  and  officers  whose  duties  are  most  generally  in  use 
and  have  a  jurisdiction  dispersedly  throughout  the  kingdom 

>  This  must  hare  been  the  reaaoniiu^  of  Judge  Shaw  in  Simtir  case,  7  Cnshinr, 
9WL,  80S»  and  of  Jndse  Nelacm  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Bkldiford's  C^C. 
R.,  S48.    See  anU^  YoL  I.,  p.  501,  n.  2. 

•  Ante,  Vol  L,  pp.  508-510. 
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ure  principall  J  tiiese :  sheriffs^  tonmers^  juaUces  qf  tks  peaae, 
oen&tablesy  surveyors  of  the  highwaySj  and  wereeers  of  the 
poor:' 

§  878.  It  may  have  been  that  the  court  regarded  the  actioB 
of  tixe  Gbvemors  <^  the  States,  in  ddivering  up  fugitives  firom 
justice  conformably  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  an  exercise  of 
power  derived  from  the. State,  on  the  ground  that  the  provisum 
in  reject  to  fugitives  from  justice  created  a  duty  on  the  part 
df  the  State  to  deliver  the  fugitive  when  demanded  by  another 
State  (adopting  the  first  or  the  second  eonstmctioB),  and  that 
the  power  to  act  for  the  State  in  such  international  relationtk 
incidental  to  the  executive  function.'  But  even  if  the  court 
regarded  the  other  provision  as  creating  a  like  duty  on  l^e  part 
of  the  State  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  labor  (adopting  the 
same  construction),  they  could  hardly  have  regarded  an  officer 
whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  a  county,  city,  or  town  corpo- 
rate, as  having,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  like  power  to  act  fer 
the  State  as  a  political  person. 

§  879.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  though,  in  the  OpimoD 
of  the  court,  the  question,  whether  Congress  has  poweor  to  leg- 
Mate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provision  into  efiect,  is 
very  fully  considered  as  preliminaary  to  the  question,  whether, 
by  such  legislation,  the  States  are  precluded  from  passing  any 
law  on  the  same  subject-matter,  yet  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act,  in  its  details,  is  not  argued,  except  by  referring  to  the 
earlier  cases.  This  is  on  page  621  of  the  report,  where  the 
court  say : — "  It  [the  validity  of  the  Act  of  1793]  has  naturally 
been  brought  under  adjudication  in  several  States  in  the  Union, 
and  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  all  those  occasions  its  validity  has  been  affirmed. 
The  cases  cited  at  the  bar,  of  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  and 
Bawle,  62 ;  Glen  v,  Hodges,  9  Johns.,  67 ;  Jack  v,  Martin, 
12  Wend.,  311 ;  S.  C.  14  Wend.,  507  ;  and  Com.  v.  Griffith, 
2  Pick.,  11,  are  directly  in  point.  So  far  as  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  called  upon  to  enforce 
it,  and  to  grant  the  certificate  required  by  it,  it  is  believed  tliat 

*  AnU,  g  848. 
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it  has  been  uniformly  recognized  as  a  binding  and  valid  laiF^ 
and  as  imposing  a  constitutional  duty."  ^ 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  same  page,  Judge  Story  says : — ^*  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  rest  onr  present  opinion  upon  the  ground 
either  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  or  long  acquiescence,  er 
even  practical  action  ;  neither  do  we  mean  to  admit  the  ques- 
tion to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  therefore  as  properly  call- 
ing for  the  aid  of  such  considerations.  On  the  contrary,  our 
judgment  would  be  the  same  if  the  question  were  entirely 
new,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  recent  enactment  We  hold 
the  Act  to  be  clearly  constitutional  in  all  its  leading  provisions, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  confers  au- 
thority upon  State  magistrates,"  &c.  The  statement  of  the 
doubt  on  this  point  has  already  been  referred  to. 

But  it  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  the  court  did  not 
intend  to  go  beyond  the  earlier  cases  in  affirming  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  in  any  particular  not  before  the  court, 
unless  such  intention  can  be  shown  from  its  positive  expres- 
sion. 

§  880.  On  examining  the  cases  thus  referred  to  by  the 
court,  it  will  be  found  that  in  Glen  v.  Hodges  there  was  no 
certificate  given  by  any  public  officer,  either  State  magistrate  or 
judge  of  a  United  States  court,  nor  was  the  slave  even  com- 
mitted or  arrested  by  any  such  officer  to  answer  to  the  claim 
of  the  owner.  Nor  was  there  any  such  certificate,  commitment, 
or  arrest  in  Commonwealth  v.  Griffith.  The  claimant  in  that 
case,  if  he  intended  to  apply  for  a  certificate  under  the  Act, 
proposed  to  bring  the  slave  before  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
CfOurt. 

In  Wright  v.  Deacon,  a  certificate  had  been  issued  by  Judge 
Armstrong,  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia.  In 
Jack  V.  Martin,  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York  had 
granted  a  certificate,  and  Judge  Nelson  regarded  the  slave  as 
being  in  custody  under  it.  But  in  the  view  of  the  case  taken 
by  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  the  validity  of  a 
custody  under  a  certificate  so  granted  was  not  inquired  into. 

The  question  then  is,  could  the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 

>  AnU,  p.  478. 
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of  Philadelphia  and  the  Eecorder  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  granted  the  certificate  in  these  cases  in  virtue  of  power 
derived  from  the  State  f  and  may  not  the  court,  in  Prigg's 
case,  have  regarded  them  as  having  acted  in  virtue  of  thai 
power? 

§  881.  In  the  former  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  national  law  may  always  be  applied  concurrently  bj 
the  judicial  power  of  the  States,  or,  if  not  in  all  cases,  ce^ 
tainly  in  those  wherein  the  rights  and  obligations  involved  are 
such  as  were  originally  determinable  by  the  authority  of  the 
States  severally ;  provided  the  application  of  the  law  has  not 
by  Congress  been  made  exclusive  in  the  national  judiciary.* 
There  was  no  such  limitation  in  these  cases. 

By  the  fourth  construction  of  the  provision  (whicb  has 
herein  been  presented  as  the  true  one)  it,  of  itself,  maintains 
the  right  and  obligation  in  a  relation  between  private  persons, 
and  the  claim  gives  rise  to  a  case  within  the  judicial  power.* 
It  has  already  been  urged  that  one  or  more  members  of  the 
court,  in  Prigg's  case,  may  have  adopted  this  construction.' 

By  the  third  construction  (supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  court,  in  Prigg's  case),  the  claim  is  on 
the  national  Government,  and  (according  to  Judge  Story's 
view*)  gives  rise  to  a  case  within  the  national  judicial  power. 
Such  a  claim  certainly  would  not  have  been  within  the  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  any  State  before  that  Government  exists. 

But  whatever  construction  may  be  the  true  basis  of  legisla- 
tion, the  claim,  when  made  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  would  have  been  made  under  private  inter- 
national law  ;  the  alleged  fugitive  defends,  or  denies  the  claim, 
and  neither  the  national  Government  nor  the  State  appears  as 
a  party. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  claim  of  a  master  for  the 
person  of  the  fugitive  from  service  was  a  matter  for  legal  de- 
cision originally  determinable  by  the  juridical  power  of  each 
State. 

§  882.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
State  can  be  thus  concurrently  exercised  only  by  State  officers 

^Ante,  Vol.  L  pp.  492-608.    ^Antt,  pp.  582-584.     ^Anie,  p^  402.    MiOi,  pt.  480. 
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directly  authorized  by  special  legislation,  or  by  those  who  ar^ 
judges  of  coarts  of  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction.* 

Could  the  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelpliia, 
and  the  Becorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  thus  exercise  the 
judicial  power  of  their  respective  States  ? 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  later  statutes,  seems  to  have  been  questionable 
in  cases  after  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),  but  it  seems  that,  at 
the  date  of  that  case,  that  court  was  regarded  as  having  ordi- 
nary common-law  jurisdiction.' 

The  court  of  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
one  of  special  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  the  Recorder,  at  the 
date  of  Jack  v.  Martin,  was  also,  under  the  charters  of  the  city 
and  statute  modifications,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  city  of  New  York,  a  court  of  ordinary 
(w  common-law  jurisdiction  succeeding  to  the  older  Mayor'js 
Court,  also  a  court  of  the  same  jurisdiction,' 

The  Recorder  was  also,  by  statute,  empowered  to  exercise 
the  powera  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  at 
Chambers,  and  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;*  and  being 
so  empowered,  he  was  one  of  the  officers  authorized  to  issue 
the  writ  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant,  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  by  the  State  statute.' 

If  the  legislation  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,. in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  slaves,  was  invalid  by  rea- 
son of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject,  it  does 
not  appear  that  judges  of  courts  of  ordinary  common-law  juris- 
diction would  have  thereby  been  incapacitated  from  the  exer- 

'  Ante,  Vol  L,  p.  600. 

*  Palmer  v.  Commonwealth,  6  8.  and  R.  246 ;  Kline  v.  Wood,  9  ibid.  296; 
Hoop  V.  Crowley,  12  ibid.  220,  note ;  also,  compare  Dnnlop's  Laws  of  Pa.  (1836), 
c.  416,  §§  18,  20. 

*  Judge  Daly's  Hist.  Eesay,  47,  7S,  78,  in  1  E.  D.  Smith's  Reports  of  N.  Y.  C. 
P. ;  Sess.  Laws,  1821,  p.  64,  §§  2,  11;  R.  S.,  Part  IIL,  t  6,  c.  1,  ^  1  ;  Davies' 
Laws  relating  to  the  City,  164,  167,  184;  Laws  of  the  City,  ed.  1888,  122,  123, 
note ;  Murray  «.  Fitzpatrick,  8  Caines,  88.  That  Common  Pleas  Courts  in  N.  T. 
(at  least  before  1846,  see  Frees  v.  Ford,  2  Selden,  178)  were  of  ordinary  common- 
Iaw  jurisdiction,  see  Foot  and  Beebe  v.  Stevens,  17  Wend.  483.  Hart  v.  Seizas,  21 
Wend.  48 ;  though  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  People  v.  Justicea  of  Delaware,  1 
Johns.  C.  181 ;  and  had  no  jurisdiction  of  writ  of  right.  People  v.  N.  Y.  Com. 
Pleas,  4  Wend.  216.  Compare  question  of  jurisdiction  of  N.  Jersey  Com.  PI,  in 
Kempe's  Lessee  v,  Kennedy,  6  Cranch,  179,  186;  S.  C,  1  Peters'  C.  C.  R.  37. 

*  R.  8.,  Part  in.,  ch.  3,  t.  2,  8  82. 

*  a  S.,  Part  nL,ch.  9,  t.  1,  §6  and  %  26,  mUe,  p.  61 
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oise  of  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State,  if  there  wu 
nothing  in  the  State  law  to  forbid  them/ 

§  888.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  argument  that 
the  courts  have  affirmed  an  Act  of  Congress  necessary  to  make 
the  claimant's  custody  of  his  recaptured  slave  lawful  in  States 
other  than  that  in  which  the  delivery  should  takB  plaoe,-* 
States  through  which  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  pais 
in  returning  to  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  had  escaped  ;* 
that,  hence,  when  these  courts  affirm  the  competenoy  of  a  State 
magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  sufficient  for  this  end,  they  at* 
tribute  to  his  decision  an  authority  which  the  judieial  power 
of  his  own  State  could  not  give ;  for  a  custody  resting  on  State 
authority  would  be  valid  only  within  the  State. 

But  the  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  custody  under 
a  certificate  so  given  by  a  State  magistrate  has  ever  ia  any 
actual  case  been  so  maintained  in  passing  through  another  State, 
being  Sifree  State,  so  called.  There  is  no  reported  instance  in 
which  it  has  become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquirT^— how  far 
the  custody  would  be  valid  under  such  eireumstancea  or  pre- 
clude a  renewed  inquiry  into  the  claimant's  right.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  question  could  not  have  be^ 
made,  because,  usually,  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  was 
found  and  delivered  up  was  contiguous  to  that  from  which  he 
escaped,  and  in  other  instances  the  return  might  have  been 
by  sea.  Of  the  cases  referred  to  in  Prigg's  case,  Jack  t\  Mar- 
tin is  the  only  one  where  free  States  intervened  geographically 
between  the  State  wherein  the  fugitive  was  found  and  that 
from  whence  he  escaped.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
slave  was  actually  carried  back  to  Louisiana.  He  might  have 
been  carried  by  sea ;  and  if  transported  through  other  free 
States,  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  force  was  attached  to  the 
certificate  given  by  tlie  Recorder. 

But  besides — even  though  it  should  liave  been  decided  that 
a  delivery  by  a  State  magistrate  according  to  the  Act  of  Con- 

*  By  sec.  9  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  1825-6  {anU,  p.  ^1)»  aldennan  and  jna- 
tioes  of  the  peace  were  forbidden  to  act  under  the  law  of  Congrees;  and  by  sec 
14  of  the  law  of  New  York,  1828  (an/f,  p.  07),  sach  roa^tratea  were  ibrbiddeB  to 
erant  any  warrant  or  certificate  in  these  caaea.  In  this  leffiBlatkm  there  seems  to 
be  a  recognition  of  a  competency  in  courts  of  ordinary  Junsdictioii  indspeadsBtly 
of  the  powers  specially  conferred  on  them  by  these  State  statolet. 

*  See  opinions  noted,  ante,  p.  695,  n. 


gfQ86  would  esUbliflh  a  right  in  the  claimant  to  hold  such 
fngitive,  while  thus  in  transUUf  as  under  a  law  having  a  nar 
tional  effect  or  extenfr-^it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  of  the 
State  magistrate  in  deciding  on  such  a  claim  and  making  such 
deliverj,  though  performed  according  to  the  national  law,  is 
an  exercise  of  a  function  politically  derived  firom  the  United 
States.  A  right  and  obligation  established  by  a  law  of  national 
extent  may  constitute  a  valid  legal  relation  between  the  per^ 
SOBS  affected  by  it,  wherever  the  law  extends,  though  the  jur 
diciftl  determination  of  the  existence  of  that  relation  should  be 
made  by  an  officer  having  a  limited  territorial  jurisdiction. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  recognition  of  the  certificate,  and  the 
Constitution  had  declared  that  ^^  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  every  other  State  to  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State,  and  that  Congress  may,  hy 
general  laws^  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof."' 
The  validity,  in  other  intervening  States,  of  a  custody  over  the 
fugitive  under  the  decision  of  a  judicial  officer  of  the  State  in 
which  he  may  have  been  found,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  decision  was  made  in  the  exercise  of  power  de- 
rived from  the  State. 

§  884.  Again,  it  may  be  urged  in  objection,  that  while  the 
national  law  may  be  applied  by  the  concurrent  judicial  power 
of  the  State,  yet  it  can  be  so  applied  only  in  remedial  forms 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  common-law  usage  ^f  the  State ; 
that  this  was  hereinbefore  admitted,  when  it  was  argued  that 
the  claim  of  the  owner  might  be  enforced  by  the  State  courts 
independently  of  any  legislation;'  that  new  remedial  forms, 
created  by  a  law  of  Congress,  cannot  thus  be  applied  by  the 
judicial  power  of  the  State,  even  though  the  substantive  rights 
and  obligations  intended  to  be  guarded  by  that  law  might  be 
maintained  by  that  judicial  power  applying  forms  known  to 
the  common  law  of  the  State. 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  ihia  giying  eredSt  and  eflisot  to  the  jadgment  of  a  tribunal 
of  the  forum  having  actual  jurifldiction  of  the  parties  is  Tery  diffirent  firom  thai 
ffiriaf^  operation  aad  eflfoct  to  the  oriminal  law  oi  the  State  fSfom  which  a  fugitiTe 
from  justice  had  escaped,  which  was  inTolred  in  Judge  Tsney's  justification  of  tho 
legislation  of  Congress  in  Eentocky  v.  Denidson,  mU;  §g  Sl^-SaO. 

•^ia0,8»82t,82S.  ''''  . 
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Even  if  no  authorities  can  be  cited  in  support  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction, it  seems  to  be  theoretically  consistent. 

§  885.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  judges  in  Prigg's 
case  noticed  any  such  objection  as  disqualifying  these  l^aU 
magiatrates  of  whom  they  spoke  from  acting  in  virtue  of  the 
concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State.  And,  in  the  present 
inquiry,  the  point  is  not  so  much  whether  the  acti<m  of  a 
State  judicial  officer  can  consistently  be  justified  as  an  exercise 
of  power  derived  from  the  State,  as  it  is  whether  t^e  courti  in 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  cases  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Prigg's  case  regarded  the  action  of  the  State  magistrates  of 
whom  they  spoke  as  the  exercise  of  power  derived  from  the 
State. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  of  the  source  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  State  magistrate  was  examined  in  the 
Pennsylvania  or  in  the  New  York  case. 

In  the  language  of  several  of  the  justices,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  in  Prigg's  case  reference  was  had  to  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  function  by  the  "State  magistrates."  Judge 
McLean  said,  16  Peters,  664 : — "  Congress  can  no  more  regu- 
late the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  triburude  than  a  State  can 
define  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States"  {a/nte^  p.  685), 
and,  ib.,  667,  "The  claimant  is  required  to  take  him  before  a 
judicial  officer  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  before  such  officer  his 
claim  is  to  be  made ;"  and,  ib.,  671,  "  A  remedy  sanctioned  by 
judicial  authority."  * 

'  See  pages  667-671,  cited  in  full,  awU,  pp.  556-668.  The  imporUnce  of  Mr. 
Meredith  8  argument  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Opinion  delivered  hy  Judge 
Story  has  been  noticed,  ante,  p.  468,  n.  8.  Mr.  Meredith,  16  Petere,  568,  repeat- 
edly spoke  of  the  action  of  the  jud^  and  State  magistrates  as  an  exercise  of  jodi- 
cial  power.  "  The  judiciary  act  of  1789  does  not  cover  the  whole  judicial  power 
under  the  Constitution.  Subsequent  legislation  has  supplied  many  omissions  in 
that  act,  of  which  the  act  of  1793  is  an  instance,  vesting  in  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  that  portion  of  the  judicial  power  which  is  embraced  by  the  second 
and  third  sections  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  act  does  not  prescribe  a  judicial  proceeding  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  common  law.  But,  in  the  same  case  or  Martin  v.  Hunter,  this 
Court  has  said  that,  in  vesting  the  judicial  power,  Congress  mayparcel  il  out  in 
any  mode  and  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  exercised.  The  act  contem- 
plates a  summary  proceeding,  but  still  of  a  judicial  character.  It  provides  for 
iht  preliminary  excunination  of  a  fact,  f&r  the  purvote  of  aulkaruinff  a  deUvery  and 
removed  to  tfu  jurisdiction  most  proper  for  the  final  adjudication  of  that  foci;  to  the 
8taU  on  the  lawt  of  which  the  claim  to  eerviee  depend*.  But  this  ezamiiiatioB  is  ju- 
dicial in  its  character.      The  parties,— «humant  and  aUeged   fi^tiTM,— are 
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Judge  McLean,  indeed,  held  that  the  power  in  respect  to 
fugitiyes  from  justice  and  from  labor  "  is  admitted  or  proved 
to  be  exclusivdy  in  the  federal  Government."  But,  admitting 
that  the  power  of  legislation  on  this  subject  is  exclusive  in  the 
federal  Government,  still,  on  general  principles,  the  jvdioial 
power  of  the  several  States  maj  be  concurrently  exercised  in 
applying  the  national  law  to  persons  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  State,  unless  Congress  has  chosen  to  declare  the 
national  judicial  power  exclusive  in  the  application  of  the  law. 
This  point  has  been  fully  considered  in  a  former  chapter  of 
this  work.* 

It  would  seem  that  a  judge  cannot  refuse  to  exercise  his 
judicial  power  in  a  case  which  properly  may  have  come  within 
his  jurisdiction.  If,  in  Prigg's  case,  the  court  held  that  these 
^'  State  magistrates  "  might  refuse  to  act  as  authorized  by  the 
law  of  Congress,*  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  could  not  have 
regarded  their  action  in  these  instances  as  an  exercise  oijudi- 
ouif.  power,  but  must  have  distinguished  it  as  some  special 
power,  or  one  which  was  "  personal "  and  not  "  official." 

But  if  they  took  this  view  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
these  ^^  State  magistrates,"  they  must  have,  also  regarded  it  as 
a  special  power,  a  personal  and  not  official  power,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ju^es  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts, 
and  have  held  that  these  judges  were  likewise  not  bound  to  act 
unless  they  should  choose.'  But  in  none  of  the  Opinions  id 
there  any  intimation  to  this  effect. 

Besides,  it  has  often  been  held  that  State  judges  are  not 
bound  to  exercise  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State 
to  apply  a  law  of  Congress.*  The  judges,  in  Prigg's  case,  who 
held  that  the  State  magistrates  were  not  bound  to  act  under 

broi^t  within  the  jurisdiction ;  the  case  is  to  be  heard  and  decided  upon  proof; 
the  oertifioata  Is  not  to  be  granted,  unless  the  Judge  shall  be  saUsfied  upon  evi- 
dence that  the  party  is  a  fugitive  owing  service  to  the  claimants  He  acts,  there- 
foi«,  in  a  judicial  character,  and  exercises  judicial  functions." 

In  the  words  italicised  tiiere  is  a  gnrave  misstatement  of  the  natore  of  the  pro- 
ceeding 7  bat  it  only  makes  more  apparent  the  judicial  quality  of  the  proceeding 
when  viewed  in  its  true  light.    See  jpotit. 

1  AfiU,  §§  466,  457. 

*  See  Siory,  Taney,  and  McLean,  as  quoted  anU,  in  g  S70. 

*  Bee  opinions  in  the  notes  to  2  Dallas,  410. 

*  See  Judge  Woodbury  in  The  British  Prisoners,  1  Wood,  and  Minot,  170,  and 
cMee  th«re  noted,  and  wU,  Vol  L,  p.  49S,  note  2.  \ 
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the  law  of  1793^  may  hav^  based  their  opinion,  on  that  doc- 
trine. 

Some  of  the  jnstieeB,  in  Prigg's  case,  referred  to  general  ac- 
quiescence in  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  relating  to  fiigir 
tives  from  justice  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Goa- 
gress  to  legislate  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  labor.'  But  no  tmt 
of  them  argued  that  a  recognition  of  the  action  of  the  Gk>veniofB 
of  States,  following  the  law  of  Congress,  necessarily  involved 
the  recognition  of  the  action  of  these  State  magistrates.  Theur 
recognition  of  the  action  of  the  Gk)vemors  of  States  (who  oe^ 
tainlj  could  not  act  in  virtue  of  concurrent  judicial  power) 
does  not  imply  that  they  did  not  regard  the  action  of  these 
State  magistrates  as  an  exercise  of  that  power.  They  may 
have  regarded  the  Goviemors  as  using  the  executive  power  of 
the  State,  and  the  State  magistrates  as  using  the  judicial 
power  of  the  State.* 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  while  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Act  in  ^^  conferring '^  power  on  ^^  State  magistrates"  was 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "  free  from  reasonable  doubt 
and  difficulty,"  the  majority  of  the  judges  intended  to  justify 
the  custody  and  removal  from  the  State  of  a  fugitive  firom  labor 
under  the  certificate  of  a  State  magistrate  only  when  such 
State  magistrate  should  be  a  judge  holding  the  ordinary  judi- 
cial power  of  his  own  State ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  may  have 
intended  to  sanction  only  the  arrest  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  magistrate,  not  the  final  hearing  and  giving  a  certificate. 

§  886.  It  appears  then  that,  in  the  decisions  under  the  law 
of  1793,  the  action  of  public  officers  therein  mentioned,  in 
making  the  delivery  on  claim  as  thereby  contemplated,  is  justi- 
fied only  60  far  as  such  officers  may  be  capable  of  acting  in 
virtue  either*  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State. 

The  question  of  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised  under 
the  Act  of  1793  will  not  here  be  examined  by  reasoning  inde- 
pendently of  these  decisions,  because  the  same  question  arises 
under  the  Act  of  1860  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  because  the  decisions  under  that  law  which  are 

>  Ante,  §  84S. 
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now  to  be  considered  are  also  authorities  on  the  general  qnes- 
tion  which  arises  under  either  law. 

§  887.  The  earliest  case  in  which  judicial  opinion  was  ex- 
jn^esaed  in  regard  to  the  constitntionalitj  of  the  Act  of  1850 
is  ihilt  of  Sims,  who,  in  April,  1851,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issned  by  George  T.  Curtis,  Esq., 
United  States  commissioner,  who  idfter  hearing  the  owner's 
<^im,  Mmmitted  Sims  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
marshal,  preparatory  to  his  removal  from  the  State  under  the 
commission^  certificate.  Yarious  proceedings  were  then 
had  in  his  behalf  to  remove  him  from  this  custody,  which  are 
detidled  in  IV.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  pp.  1-18.  Of  these 
Several  proceedings,  there  were  two  which  elicited  judicial 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1850. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  petition  of  Sims,  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  habeas  corpus  and  to 
be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 

The  Opinion  of  the  court  in  giving  a  unanimous  decision 
affirming  the  validity  of  the  marshal's  custody  was  delivered 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  late  Lemuel  Shaw.  As  was  to  be 
^erpected  from  the  great  req>ect  previously  accorded  to  the 
opinions  of  that  distinguished  judge  as  well  as  to  the  decisions 
iff  the  court — a  court  second  to  that  of  no  other  State  in  judi- 
cial eminence— the  decision  has  since  been  regarded  of  the  high- 
est authority, — to  that  degree  that,  in  the  opinions  of  judges 
who  in  later  cases  have  maintained  the  action  of  a  commis- 
sioner in  like  circumstances,  it  has  been  taken  to  preclude  all  fur- 
liier  juristical  discussion.  In  this  Opinion,  after  examining  cer- 
tain questions  of  the  practice  in  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  Judge 
Shaw  says,  7  Cushing,  294 : — ^^  It  is  now  argued  that  the  whole 
proceeding,  as  it  appears  upon  the  warrant  and' return,  is  un- 
constitutional and  void,  because,  although  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1850  has  provided  for  and  directed  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, yet  that  the  statute  itself  is  void,  because  Congress  had  no 
power,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  pass  such  a 
law  and  confer  such  an  authority.  Tlie  ground  of  argument 
leading  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress, under  the  power  of  legislation  vested  in  them  by  the 
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jGoMtitution,  to  confer  any  authority,  in'  its  nature  judicial, 
upon  any  persons,  magistrates,  or  boards,  other  than  organized 
courts  of  justice,  held  by  judged,  appointed  as  such,  and  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  paid  by  fixed 
salaries ;  whereas  the  commissioners  designated  by  the  law  in 
question  do  not  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  nor 
are  they  paid  by  fixed  salaries.    This  is  the  argument."  * 

He  then  considers  the  occasion  and  nature  of  the  constita- 
tional  provision  and  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 
From  this  portion  of  the  Opinion  extracts  bearing  on  the 
questions  of  construction  and  of  the  power  of  Congress  hitve 
been  cited  (anfe,  pp.  497-500).  The  residue  of  the  Opinion  re- 
lates principally  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  action  of 
the  United  States  commissioners.  Judge  Shaw  says,  on  this 
point,  7  Gushing,  302 :— "By  the  Act  of  1798,  the  authority 
of  issuing  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  fugitive  from  labor,  of  inqtdry 
into  the  fact  both  of  owing  labor  and  of  having  escaped,  and 
of  granting  a  certificate,  is  conferred  on  justices  of  peace  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  years,  and  without  salary,  by  the  State 
government,  or  on  the  magistrates  of  cities  and  towns  corpo- 
rate. It  is  very  manifest,  therefore,  that  these  powers  were  not 
deemed  judiciid,  by  the  Congress  of  1793,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  insisted  that  the  commissioner,  before  whom  the 
petitioner  has  been  brought,  is  in  the  exercise  of  judici<d 
powers  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  because  not  com- 
missioned as  a  judge,  and  holding  his  office  during  good  be- 
havior. Indeed  it  is  difficult,  by  general  terms,  to  draw  a 
precise  line  of  distinction  between  judicial  powers  and  those 
not  judicial.  It  is  easy  to  designate  the  broad  line,  but  not 
easy,  the  minute  shades  of  diflference  between  them.  Those 
officers  who  hold  courts  and  have  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, beyond  doubt,  exercise  judicial  powers.  But  there  are, 
under  every  government,  functions  to  be  exercised,  partly 
judicial  and  partly  administrative,  which  yet  require  skill  and 
experience,  judgment,  and  even  legal  and  judicial  discrimina- 
tion, which  it  is  more  difficult  to  classify.     So  under  our  own 

'  The  point  was  urged  before  the  commiadoner  and  befor*  the  oomrt  by  tlw 
counsel,  Mr.  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.    See  lY.  Hon.  L.  R.  4;  7  Cash.  Wt. 
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government,  in  the  Constitntion  of  which  a  similar  provieion 
ia  found,  requiring  all  judicial  officers,  excepting  justices  of  the 
peace,  to  be  commissioned  and  hold  their  officea  during  good 
behavicn*,  we  find  many  such  cases.  Such  are  bank  commi&- 
sioners,  county  commissioners,  sheriffs,  when  presiding  over 
and  instructing  juries  empanheled  to  assess  road-damages  and 
damagea  for  flowing  land ;  commissioners  of  insolvency  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  living  insolvent  debtors,  mas- 
ters in  chancery,  and  many  others. 

^^  Now,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  commissioners  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  are  officers  exercising  func^ 
tions  very  similar  to  those  of  justices  of  peace  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  commonly  appointed  from 
among  counsellors-at-Iaw,  and  of  some  standing,  and  well 
reputed  for  professional  skill  and  experience.  Their  duty  is, 
to  inquire  into  violations  oi  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
hear  complaints,  issue  warrants,  hold  examinations,  and  bind 
over  or  commit  persons  for  trial  for  offences.  These  are  func- 
tions requiring  considerable  skill  and  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  it  is  just  to  presume  that  they  are 
duly  qualified  to  perform  their  duties.  "  Would  it  not  be  com- 
petent for  Congress,  under  the  powers  vested  in  the  general 
govemmeht,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  in  each  district,  to  be  vested  with  powers  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  analogous  to  those  exercised 
under  State  laws,  by  justices  of  peace  under  the  State  gov- 
ernment, without  commissioning  them  as  judges  during  good 
behavior,  and  giving  them  fixed  salaries  ? 

"  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  if  this 
argument,  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no  sanction 
from  contemporaneous  construction,  judicial  precedent,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  governments,  the 
argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power  would  be  en- 
titled to  very  grave  consideration. 

^'  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  this  a  new  question, 
we  must  consider  it  settled  and  determined  by  authorities 
which  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  official  duty  and  a  disr^ard 
of  judicial  responsibility  to  overlook. 
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"  We  bave  already  referred  to  the  great  weight  to  be  giTen, 
in  the  exposition  of  etatatea,  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporaneous oonBtmction ;  and  this  construction  is  of  the 
more  importance  when  the  question  turns  upon  the  constita* 
tionality  of  a  legal  enactment,  made  soon  after  the  adoption  of 
such  Ckmstitution,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  not  <Hily  of 
conforming  strictly  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitutioii, 
but  of  carrying  out  the  very  objects  and  purposes  contem- 
plated by  it.  To  this  is  now  to  be  added  an  acquiescence 
both  of  the  State  and  general  governments,  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  people,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  a  series  of 
judicial  decisions  by  the  highest  courts  of  our  own  and  oi  the 
other  States;  and  also  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  whose  authority  upon  controverted  questions,  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  declared  by  their  judgments,  is  binding 
upon  the  judges  of  State  courts.'' 

Judge  Shaw  then  cites  certain  cases  under  the  law  of 
1793,  as  if  he  considered  them  authorities  on  this  quesition 
of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  the  commissioners.  The 
cases  thus  cited  are  Commonwealth  v.  Oriffith,  3  Pick.  11 ; 
Wright  V.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  and  Rawle,  62 ;  Jack  v.  Martin,  12 
Wend.  811 ;  Hill  v.  Low,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  329,  and  Prigg's 
case. 

It  is  not  material  to  notice  anything  in  Judge  Shaw's  state- 
ment of  the  earlier  cases  except  tins — that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  their  several  bearing  on  the  different  questions 
which  were  involved  in  the  case  then  before  him.  As  has 
been  shown,  they  differ  very  materially  in  this  respect.' 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine  critically  Judge 
Shaw's  statement  of  the  bearing  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  case,  upon  the  question  which 
is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Judge  Shaw,  7  Cushing,  806,  says : — "  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges  upon  minor  points,  but 
none,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
the  constitutionality  and  binding  force  of  the  Act  of  Congress 

'  Compan  the  BammAry,  ante,  pp.  SaO,  SSI  tad'notes. 
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of  lT93j  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  confers  an  author- 
ity on  circuit  and  district  judges,  and  on  county  and  city 
magistrates,  to  take  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1793.  Some  of  the  majority  were  of 
opinion  that  Congress  could  not,  by  its  own  enactments,  re- 
quire State  officers,  such  as  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  corporate,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing Bucb  jurisdiction ;  but  they  conceded  that  tiie  law  con- 
ferred a  sufficient  authority  on  them  to  act,  if  they  should 
think  fit  to  do  so,  voluntarily,  and  if  they  were  not  restrained 
by  State  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  McLean, 
agreeing  to  the  general  rule,  as  to  Stateofficers,  was  of  opinion 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  Congress  had  the  power 
to  enforce  this  duty  upon  magistrates,  and  that  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  decline  it,  but  were  legally  bound  to  execute  it." 

On  comparison  of  this  citation  with  the  analysis  which 
has  already  been  given  of  the  Opinions  of  the  several  justices 
in  that  case,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Judge  Shaw  was 
warranted  in  making  such  a  statement  of  the  bearing  of  the 
opinions  in  Prigg's  case  upon  this  point.  So  far  as  any  State 
officers  are  in  those  Opinions  spdken  of  as  capable  of  acting  as 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1793,  they  are  called  State  magistrates  ; 
in  no  instance  is  it  said  that  county  and  city  magistrates^  or 
Stc^e  officers^  such  as  magistrates  of  counties^  cities,  and  towns 
.eorporate,  might  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  exercising 
such  jurisdiction. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  herein  maintained  that, 
whoever  may  have  been  the  persons  designated  in  the  Act  of 
Congress,  there  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Prigg's  case,  intended  to  justify 
the  action  of  any  State  magistrate^  other  than  such  as  were 
capable  of  acting  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.* 

After  a  further  statement  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
Prigg's  case.  Judge  Siiaw  says,  7  Cush.  808:— "We  have 
thought  it  important  thus  to  inquire  into  the  validity  and  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Act  of  1798,  because  it  appears  to  be  de- 
cisive of  that  in  question.    In  the  only  particular  in  which 

Mn/e,p.  652. 
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the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850  is  now 
called  in  question,  that  of  1793  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, viz.,  that  of  authorizing  a  summary  proceeding  before 
officers  and  magistrates  not  qualified  under  the  Constitution  to 
exercise  the  judicial  powers  of  the  general  government.  Con- 
gress may  have  thought  it  necessary  to  change  the  pre-existing 
law,  not  in  principle  but  in  detail,  because,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  State  magistrates  could  not  act  under 
the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  of  1798,  when 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  laws  of  their  own  State, 
and  some  States  had  in  fact  passed  such  prohibitory  laws. 
The  present  fugitive-slave  law  may  vary  in  other  respects, 
and  provide  other  and  more  rigorous  means  for  carrying  its 
provisions  into  effect,  but  these  arc  not  made  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  its  constitutionality." 

As  further  indicating  the  reliance  placed,  on  this  occasion, 
on  the  position  that  the  question  had  been  decided  by  tlie 
oases  under  the  law  of  1798,  the  following  passages  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  Opinion  are  important : — 

"  On  the  whole,  we  consider  that  the  question  raised  by  the 
petition,  and  discussed  in  the  argument  before  us,  is  settled  by 
a  course  of  legal  decisions  which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  and 
wliich  we  regard  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon  this  court. 
•1^  «  *  «  *  *  « 

"  The  principle  of  adhering  to  judicial  precedent,  especially 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  ease  de- 
pending upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  placed  within  their  special  and  final  jurisdiction,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace,  union,  and  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  the  State  and  general  governments.  The  preservation 
of  both,  with  their  full  and  entire  powers,  each  in  its  proper 
sphere,  was  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
has  ever  since  been  regarded,  as  essential  to  the  peace,  order, 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  United  States. 

"  If  this  were  a  new  question,  now  for  the  first  time  presented, 
we  should  desire  to  pause  and  take  time  for  consideration.  But 
though  this  Act,  the  construction  of  which  is  now  drawn  in 
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question,  is  recent,  and  this  point,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  stated,  is  new,  yet  the  solution  of  the  question  depends 
upon  reasons  and  judicial  decisions,  upon  legal  principles  and 
a  long  course  of  practice,  which  are  familiar,  and  which  hare 
often  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  deliberation. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  speedy  and  prpmpt  decision,  we  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  delay  the  judgment.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  state,  in  behalf  of  the  court,  under  the  weighty 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us,  and  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  prayed  for 
cannot  be  granted." 

§  888.  Subsequently  to  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  the  State,  another  application  for  habeas  corpus 
was  made  to  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  on  the  "  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  par- 
ticularly in  giving  jurisdiction  to  commissionere."  IV.  Mon. 
L.  E.  10.  "  After  a  full  hearing,  the  judge  gave  his  Opinion, 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  the  writ  was 
refused."  (lb.)  No  written  Opinion  appears  to  have  been 
published.^ 

'  Application  was  also  made  to  Jndge  Woodbury,  the  United  States  Clroait 
Judge,  ror  a  writ,  but  on  grounds  haying  no  connection  with  the  circumstance 
tlMt  Sims  was  claimed  aa  a  slave.    IV.  Mon.  L,  R.  18. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1851,  Jud^  Nelson,  as  U.  S.  Circuit  judge,  considered 
Tery  fully  the  constitutionaiity  of  the  law  of  1860.  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  which  is  given  in  1  Blatchford's  R.  App., 
from  which  the  following  passage,  ib.  643,  is  taken : — "  It  has  been  made  a  ques- 
tion upon  this  Act,  whether  or  not  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  confer  the 
power  upon  the  United  States  commissioners  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Aa  tbe 
judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish,  the  judges  of  wliich  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  power  lo 
tozecnte  the  law  must  be  conferred  upon  these  courts,  or  upon  judges  possessing 
tbia  tenure.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion,  that  the  san^e  power  was 
conferred  upon  the  State  magistrates  under  the  Act  of  1793,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  to  be  constitutional 
by  the  only  tribunal  competent,  under  the  Constitution,  to  decide  that  question. 
^o  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  of  the  judges  in  that  case  but  that  these  magis- 
trates had  power  to  act,  if  not  K>rbidden  by  the  State  authorities.  The  judicial 
power  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  and  vested  in  the  court  ordained  and  es- 
tablished by  and  under  the  Constitution  in  the  strict  and  appropriate  sense  of  that 
term : — courts  that  compriae  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  covem- 
ment,  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  law,  the  same  as  toe  other  two— the  legisla- 
tire  and  the  executive.  But,  besides  this  maas  of  judicial  power  beloDgiiijp^  to  the 
established  courts  of  a  government,  there  is  no  incoulderable  portion  of  powor^ 
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.  .  §  889.  On  the  trial,  in  May  or  June  of  the  same  year,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  of 
James  Scott,  accused  of  the  rescue  of  the  slave  Shadrach  while 
held,  under  a  commissioner's  warrant,  for  hearing  tlie  claim. 
Judge  Sprague  examined  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of 
1850,  as  appears  from  newspaper  reports  and  from  the  notice 
given  in  IV.'Mon.  L.  E.  159.  In  the  words  of  the  last:— 
"He  considered  the  objections  to  the  Act  of  1850,  and 
showed  that  they  applied  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
the  Act  of  1793."  He  also  referred  to  the  long  period 
during  which  the  earlier  Act  had  been  unquestioned.  Judge 
Sprague  referred  particularly  to  certain  cases  under  that 
Act,  as  instances  in  which  the  action  of  a  State  magu- 
traJte  had  been  sanctioned,  viz. :  Wright  r.  Deacon,  Com- 
monwealth V.  Griffith,  and  Jack  v.  Martin ;  and  also,  to  Ex 
parte  Simmons,  4  Wash.  396 ;  Hill  v.  Low,  ib.  827 ;  Worth- 
ington  V,  Preston,  ib.  461.  He  also  referred  to  Johnson  v. 
Tompkins,  and  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  as  sustaining,  generally, 
the  validity  of  that  law.  He  next  gave  Story's  language 
in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  p.  622,  and  McLean's  Opinion 
in  the  same  case.  Judge  Sprague  also  attributed  great 
weight  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Sims'  case,  and  to  the  Opinions  of  Judge  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis.    Then,  alluding  to  the  fact  that. 

In  its  nature  judicial — ^tion-judicial — invested,  from  time  to  time,  bj  legiaUtiTe 
anthority,  in  iudividuals,  separately  or  collectively,  for  a  particular  pnrpoee  and 
limited  time.  This  distinction,  In  respect  to  judicud  power,  wiU  be  found  running 
throuffh  the  administration  of  all  governments,  and  has  been  act«d  upon  in  thu 
since  its  foundation.  A  familiar  case  occftirs  in  the  institution  of  oommiasioners 
for  settling  land  claims,  and  other  claims  against  the  government  (2  St  at  large, 
824-440\  A  strong  illustration  will  be  found  in  this  State  under  the  old  consti- 
tution or  1777.  By  that,  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  council  of 
appointment,  and  held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  that  body.  Yet  the 
powers  possessed  by  most  magistrates  were  conferred  by  acts  of  the  LegidaUire 
upon  the  aldermen  of  cities,  who  were  elected  by  the  people.  But  I  need  not  pursoe 
the  subject,  as  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  case  referred  to." 

In  this  argument,  the  qualitt/  of  the  power  is  determined  by  the  capacity  or 
incapacity  of  the  officer  to  exercise  it.  Judge  Nelson  appears  to  have  been  sea- 
eible  of  no  inconsistency  in  saying,  ib.  640 : — "  Not  a  power  has  been  conferred 
upon  those  appointed  to  administer  it  judicially,^  dbc,  and  arguing  in  the  same 
place  that  a  commissioner's  decision  precludes  the  interference  of  the  State  judi- 
cial authority,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
iudicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  thus  and  so ;  and  ib.  642,  argu- 
ing as  if  the  decision  of  a  conmiissioner  were  on  a  par  with  a  decision  of  a  United 
States  court 
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since  the  decision  of  Prigg's  case.  Justices  Grier,  Nelsoii,  and 
Woodbury  had  become  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  he  referred  to  the  expressed  determination  of 
Judge  Grier  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1850,  in  the  case  of 
one  Gamett,  to  enforce  the  Act  of  that  year,  and  his  recognition, 
in  a  private  letter,  of  its  constitutionality,*  and  to  the  charge 
of  Judge  Nelson,  in  the  month  of  March,  1851,  and  stated  that 
Judge  Woodbury  had  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  same 
views.*  Judge  Sprague  then  said,  IV.  Mo.  L.  E.  160 : — "  We 
have  thus  not  only  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
in  the  United  States,  which  alone  would  be  conclusive  upon 
all  subordinate  courts,  but  the  opinions  of  all  tlie  members  of 
the  court  in  1842,  and  all  its  present  members,  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act.  Against  all  this,  not  one  decision 
of  any  court,  State  or  national,  and  not  one  opinion  of  any 
judge  of  the  United  States,  can  be  produced. 

"These  questions  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  by 
contemporaneous  exposition,  by  practice  and  acquiescence  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  by  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  courts 
and  judges.  State  and  national,  and  especially  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    To  overturn  the  construction  of 

'  In  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  134,  in  the  statement  preceding  the  charge  of  Judge  Kane, 
April,  1651,  to  the  Grand  Jury,  on  the  law  of  treason,  the  reporter  says: — ''On 
the  18th  Sept./ 1860,  Congress,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, passed  a  law  to  enable  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  to  recover  them 
when  found  in  the  States  to  which  they  had  fled.  Slavery,  the  abolition  of 
tlarery,  this  law,  or  any  law  for  the  recovery  of  slaves,  had  been,  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  paasaee  of  the  Act,  the  themes  of  passionate  and  fanatical  debate  by 
extreme  factions  m  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  country  was  con- 
Tulaed  by  party  rage,  and  that '  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  one 
people '  had  itself  become  endangered.  Not  content  with  resisting  the  passa^  of 
the  Act,  the  northern  part  of  the  faction,  immediately  after  its  passage,  set  tnem- 
selres  to  work  through  the  pulpits,  the  press,  through  public  harangues  and  secret 
engines  of  every  kind,  to  bring  about  resistance  to  the  law  and  to  destroy  the 
power  of  executing  it,  through  the  force  of  public  opposition."  The  introduc- 
tion of  such  historical  passages  in  a  volume  of  law  reports,  is  also  some  evidence 
of  the  prevwling  excitement.  The  reporter  adds:^"  In  this  circuit,  everywhere, 
owing  to  the  eneivy  of  this  court  and  the  commissioners,  and  officers  appointed 
by  it  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  law  was  generally  enforced  with 
integritv.  'As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  mv  soul  liveth* — declared  Mr.  Justice 
Grier,  just  after  its  passage,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  whose  murmurs 
of  violence  were  disturbing  his  administration  of  justice — '  this  court  will  ad- 
minister this  law  in  its  full  meaning  and  genuine  spirit  until  the  last  hour  that  it 
remains  on  the  statute  book.* "  This  was  probably  the  occasion  refen»ed  to  by 
Judge  Sprague,  as  Gamett's  case. 

*  He  had  not  done  this  in  Sims'  case :  the  question  was  not  before  him.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  Judge  Woodbury  having  expressed 
such  an  opinion. 
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the  Constitution  so  established,  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
violation  of  principle  and  duty.  If  a  court  may  do  this,  it  maj 
overturn  established  rules  of  property,  of  personal  rights,  and  ' 
of  evidence  upon  which  the  community  have  for  a  long  time 
acted,  and  thus  shake  every  man's  title,  put  in  jeopardy  every 
man's  liberty,  and  render  the  law  so  uncertain  that  no  counsel 
could  advise  and  no  man  act  with  safety." 

§  890.  But  while  he  considered  every  question  in  this  case  as 
settled  by  previous  judicial  decisions.  Judge  Sprague  also  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "  Do  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  require  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  a  court,  or  may  they  be  summary 
before  a  magistrate  ?"  IV.  Mo.  L.  E.  159.  Meaning,  prob- 
ably— ^not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  such  a  statement  of  the 
question,  that,  if  performed  by  a  court  they  would  be  judicial, 
and  if  before  a  magistrate  they  would  be  summary — but  are 
they  in  their  nature  an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  such  as,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  be  vested  in  a  court.  In  answering 
this,  he  observed  (ib.) : — "A  proceeding,  then,  is  not  judicial 
merely  because  a  magistrate  or  officer  must  ascertain  facts  and 
law,  and  act  thereon  in  a  particular  case.  As  a  general  rule, 
to  render  the  proceeding  judicial  under  our  jurisprudence,  the 
tribunal  must  have  the  power  to  render  a  judicial  judgment  as 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  which,  if  not  annulled  by  appeal  or 
reversal,  will  conclude  the  parties  in  future  controversy  upon 
the  same  question.  The  matter  in  controversy  becomes,  re* 
judicata^  judicially  settled,  and  not  open  for  future  litigation 
between  the  same  parties.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  is  not 
so,  because,  after  judgment  upon  a  writ  of  entry,  the  same 
question  may  again  be  litigated  in  a  writ  of  right.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  the  same  question.  The  matters  in  issue 
in  those  two  actions  are  quite  different.  The  mere  right  is 
never  in  issue  in  a  writ  of  entry.  In  a  writ  of  entry  on  dU- 
seizin  and  a  plea  of  nul  disseizin^  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  defendant  did  disseize  the  plaintiff,  and  that  being  ad- 
judged^ cannot  be  again  litigated.  The  mere  right  may  be 
afterwards  tried,  because  it  is,  legally,  a  different  question.' 

'  A  yery  close  paraUel  might  be  instituted  between  this  pair  of  Judgments,  and 
ih»  iBsaes  which  inay  Kme  ^Vw^^uXlbfe  «UA^d  fo^ve  and  tho  clinmnnt^  tIi.. 
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"In  order,  then,  to  determine  whether  the  proceedings  be- 
bre  a  commissioner  are  judicial,  let  us  see  what  is  their  result. 
Je  is  to  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate.  What  is  the  legal 
prce  of  that  certificate  ?  It  is  merely  an  authority  to  carry 
he  person  named  from  one  State  to  another.  This  is  its  whole 
egal  effect.  What  may  be  legally  done  with  that  person  in 
he  State  to  which  he  is  carried,  depends  upon  the  laws  of  that 
$tat^,  and  not  upon  anything  in  the  certificate.  It  is  true  that 
he  certificate  states  that  certain  facts  exist,  that  is,  in  the 
>pinion  of  the  commissioner.  But  those  facts  are  not  thereby 
udicially  established,  but  may  be  controverted  in  any  future 
>roceedings  between  the  same  parties,  and  the  certificate  would 
lot  be  even  admissible  in  evidence.  Neither  party  would  be 
)recluded  from  immediately  contesting  the  same  question  in 
iny  other  proceeding.  If,  for  example,  a  suit  for  assault  and 
)attery  and  false  imprisonment  were  brought  in  the  Circuit 
IJourt  against  the  claimant  for  the  original  arrest  without  a 
v^arrant,'  and  the  justification  set  up  was,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
I  fugitive  from  labor,  and  were  this  question  thus  directly  in 
ssne,  the  certificate  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  any  more 
han  the  opinion  of  any  other  person. 

"The  remark  made  in  the  Opinion  delivered  in  Prigg  v. 
Pennsylvania,  that  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  from  labor  was  a  case 
vithin  the  judicial  power,  was  an  obiter  dictum^  and  can  be 
•econciled  with  what  was  deliberately  decided  in  the  same 
;ase  only  by  supposing  that  the  judge  who  delivered  the 
Opinion  intended  that  Congress  miglit  legislate  for  it  as  within 
he  judicial  power,  and  provide  for  its  being  tried  by  a  court, 
lot  that  they  must  do  so."* 

§  891.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1851,  application  was  made  to 

hat  which  arises  under  the  provision,  in  tlie  Stnte  where  the  claim  ia  made,  and 
hat  which  may  arise  if  the  recovered  fugitive  claims  freedom  under  the  local  law 
f  the  State  to  which  he  is  taken.  Legally,  the  matters  in  issue  in  these  two  ac- 
Lons,  are  quite  different 

'  Is  thia  suit  supposed  to  be  in  the  State  wherein  the  claim  has  been  made 
ad  the  certificate  p^iven  ?  But  is  Kuch  a  suit  supposable,  when  the  defendant  may 
arry  off  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  forum  in  which  the  suit  is  brought?  Op  does  the 
idge  suppose  the  suit  to  be  broui^ht  by  the  plaintiff,  as  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
n  the  I'nited  States  Court  in  the  sluve  State  to  which  he  has  been  carried? 
adfe  Sprague  had  not  the  lights  afforded  by  l>red  Scott's  case  ! 

*  See  ante,  pp.  468,  540. 
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Judge  Conckling,  of  the  United  States  District  Conrt  for  tiie 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  for  a  habeas  corpus  on  behalf 
of  John  Davis,  in  custody  of  a  United  States  Deputy  Marshal, 
acting  under  a  warrant  issued  by  H.  K.  Smith,  United  States 
Commissioner*  "  The  application  was  denied  by  the  judge  for 
want  of  probable  cause."  lY.  Monthly  L.  R.  302.  The  judge 
is  reported  (ib.)  to  have  said  : — "  With  regard  to  the  Act,  the 
judge  said  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  treat  its 
constitutionality  as  any  longer  an  open  question.  Nearly  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  official  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  approval  of  the 
President.  No  act  of  the  national  government  had  ever  more 
strongly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  or  been 
more  closely  scrutinized.  It  had  been  repeatedly  brought  un- 
der discussion  and  consideration  before  the  judges  and  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country,  both  State  and  national,  and  in  every 
instance  its  constitutionality  had  been  unequivocally  asserted 
and  maintained.  Among  those  by  whom  this  opinion  had 
either  directly  or  indirectly  been  declared,  are  at  least  three 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
whom,  moreover,  are  citizens  of  States  in  which  slavery  does 
not  exist.  Under  these  circumstances.  Judge  Conckling  said 
it  was,  in  his  judgment,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
scarcely  decorous,  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
question  at  all.  At  an  earlier  period  it  would  have  been  his 
duty  to  do  so,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  own  independent 
conclusions ;  and  this  duty  he  should  not  for  a  moment  have 
hesitated  to  perform."  The  motion  for  habeas  corpus  on  the 
first  petition  was  denied. 
•  A  certificate  having  been  granted  by  the  commissioner 
after  hearing,  a  second  application  was  made  to  Judge  Conck- 
ling, on  the  19th  of  August,  who  then  discharged  the  prisoner, 
as  a  person  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  (See  his  de- 
cision cited  afitej  p.  G06.) 

Judge  Conckling,  therefore,  did  not  pronounce  on  the  val- 
idity of  a  certificate  in  a  case  within  the  Act.  But  a  portion 
of  his  Opinion  is  very  important,  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of 
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the  judicial  action  of  the  commissioner.  In  this  case,  the  ob- 
jection against  the  action  of  the  commissioner,  as  being  an  ex- 
^eise  of  judicial  power,  seems  not  to  have  been  made,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  claimant  relied  upon  the  principle,  "  that  when, 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  a  judgment  in  its  nature 
final  has  once  been  pronounced,  it  cannot  be  reviewed  on  ha- 
beas corpus  "  (relying  chiefly  on  EsopoHe  Watkins,  8  Peters, 
183).  See  IV.  Monthly  L.  K  306.  Judge  Conckling,  ib., 
307,  recognizing  the  principle,  and  referring  to  the  language  of 
the  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  which  declares  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  certificate,  said: — "Now,  whatever  ground  for 
doubt,  if  any  might  have  existed,  independently  of  this  en- 
•  actment,  concerning  the  legal  force  and  effect  of  these  certifi- 
cates, it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was  intended 
by  Congress  to  place  them,  in  this  respect,  substantially  on  the 
footing  of  judgments  rendered  by  judicial  tribunals  in  cases 
within  their  jurisdiction.''* 

§  892.  On  the  trial  of  Allen,  the  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal,  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  June  21, 1852,  under  the 
law  of  the  State,  for  kidnapping  the  slave  Jerry,  the  warrant 
issued  by  a  United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  arrest  and 
custody  under  the  warramt  were  specially  pleaded.  The  sup- 
posed fugitive  had  been  rescued  from  the  marshal's  custody 
before  the  claim  could  be  heard  and  a  certificate  given  by 
any  court  or  commissioner.  Judge  Marvin's  charge  sus- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  the  custody  under  the  warrant  {arUe^ 
p.  60,  note).  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  right  of  a  claimant 
under  such  a  certificate  to  remove  from  the  State  a  person 
claimed  as  a  fugitive,  was  not  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
case  before  Judge  Marvin.' 

'  In  McQaerry's  case  (1858)  5  McLean,  469,  ante,  p.  601,  Judg^  McLean  said, 
ib.  481 : — **  The  powers  of  the  commissioner,  or  the  amount  of  the  penalties  of  the 
Act  are  not  inyolved  in  this  inquiry.  If  there  be  an  unconstitutional  provision  in 
an  Act,  that  does  not  affect  any  other  part  of  the  Act  But  I  by  no  means  inti- 
mate that  any  part  of  the  Act  referred  to  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  I 
only  say  that  tiie  objections  made  to  it  do  not  belong  to  the  case  under  consider- 
ation." 

*  But  the  judge  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  entire 
proceeding  before  a  commissioner  as  contemplated  bv  the  Act.  Uis  view  of  the 
character  of  Uie  commissioner's  action  is  gfven  as  follows: — "  It  is  further  objected 
that  the  office  of  the  commissioner  ia  a  judicial  office,  and  that  he  is  to  adjudicate  the 
question  whether  the  fugitive  was  held  to  service  or  labor ;  in  other  words,  whether 
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Certain  persons  charged  with  rescuing  Jerry  were  held 
to  bail  Oct.  21,  1852,  in  the  Western  District  of  New  York, 
by  Judge  Conckling,  who  is  reported  in  the  Syracuse  Journal, 
Oct.  22,  to  have  said,  "  Tlie  proceeding  on  the  part  of  both 
the  commissioner  and  the  deputy-marshal  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  regular.  The  fugitive  was  therefore  lawfully 
restrained  of  his  liberty  by  due  process  of  law." 

The  case  Henry  v,  Lowell  and  others,  16  Barbour,  269 
(argued  April  3, 1853),  was  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 
defendants  for  having  assisted  the  marshal  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned.  The  validity  of  the  Act  in  all  respects  was 
affirmed  as  established  by  previous  cases.  By  the  Court, 
Gridley,  J.,  "  It  is  insisted  in  the  printed  points  submitted  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
fugitive  slave  Act  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  therefore 
that  the  defendant  cannot  justify  under  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
explained  in  what  respect  or  on  what  grounds  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  former  Act  (of 
1793)  was  adjudged  to  be  in  harmony. with  the  Constitution  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  (16  Peters,  539),  by  the  highest  tribunal 
known  to  our  law,  and  that  decision  has  been  reaffirmed  in 

he  is  a  slave  or  a  freeman.  The  statute  has  not  been  understood  as  creating  a 
judicial  officer  or  court.  My  attention  is  directed  particularly  to  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Act.  It  contains  many  particulars,  and  its  language  is  not  very  clear.  It 
provides  that  the  commissioner  may  take  depositions  or  affidavits  in  writ- 
ing, and  he  is  to  certify  them,  or  he  may  receive  other  satisfiictory  testimony 
which  has  been  duly  taken  and  certified  by  a  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peiice, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  and  to  take  depoations 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  from  whence  the  person  owing  service  escaped.  He 
may  receive  proof,  also  by  affidavit ^  of  the  identity  of  the  person,  and  that  he  owes 
service  or  labor  of  the  person  claiming  him,  and  that  the  person  escaped,  and,  upon 
such  satisfactory  testimony,  he  is  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  claimant  a  certiJuaU 
tettlng  forth  the  substantial  facta,  as  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive 
to  the  claimant,  and  of  his  escape,  with  authority  to  such  claimant  to  take  and  re- 
move the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped.  The  commissioner  receives 
the  depositions  or  affidavits,  or  testimony  duly  taken  in  another  State,  and  if  they 
are  such  as  the  statute  requires,  and  establish  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
statute,  the  commissioner  must  give  the  certificate  which  sets  forth  the  facta  ap- 
pearing before  him,  and  certiiios  to  the  authority  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  to 
remove  the  fugitive.  He  pronounces  no  judgment,  he  decides  nothing  except  that 
the  depositions,  affidavits,  and  certified  testimony  are  according  to  the  statute  and 
satisfactxjry  ;  andhe  certitics  the  wets,  with  authority  to  remove.  A  case  for  re- 
moval  being  made  out,  the  certificate  is  given.  The  rights  of  the  person  claimed 
to  freedom  are  not  concluded  by  these  proceedings,  in  the  State  to  which  he  is 
taken.  There  he  can  have  a  trial  by  and  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  the 
proceedings  before  the  cummissioner  cannot  be  used  as  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  slave."— Pamphlet  Report,  pp.  96,  97. 
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the  6th  of  Howard's  R.  215  (Jones  v. Van  Zandt).  No  important 
distinction  has  been  pointed  out  bj  the  counsel  between  that 
Act  and  the  law  of  1850,  and  we  do  not  perceive  any  bearing 
on  the  question  of  its  constitutionality.  In  several  cases  that 
have  occurred,  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  have  been 
drawn  in  question,  and  the  Act  has  been  declared  constitu- 
tional by  Justice  Curtis  and  Justice  Nelson*  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  by  other  eminent  judges  before 
whom  the  question  has  been  raised.  This  uniform  current  of 
authority  may  well  excuse  us  from  a  discussion  of  the  question 
upon  principle." 

§  893.  In  Booth's  case  (1854),  3  Wise.  1,  the  relator  was 
held  by  the  United  States  Marshal  under  a  mitHm/us  issued  by 
a  United  States  Commissioner,  for  violation  of  the  law  of  1850, 
in  having  unlawfully  aided,  (fee,  a  person  named  Joshua  Glover, 
the  alleged  fugitive  slave,  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Deputy-Marshal,  who  "had  then  and  there 
arrested  and  taken  into  custody  the  said  Joshua  Glover,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
for  the  said  district,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of.  the  Act  of 
Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  approved  Sept.  18, 
1860,"  &c.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  was  not  even  any  cus- 
tody under  a  certificate  given  by  a  judge,  and  there  had  been 
no  action  by  a  commUsianer  in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  the 


'  In  referring  to  Judge  Curtis  as  haying  sustained  the  yalidity  of  the  Act,  the 
eonrt  may  have  relied  on  his  Opinion  siyen  as  counsel  for  the  U.  S.  Marshal  (ante, 

6588),  but  more  probably  to  his  judicial  action  in  the  case  United  States  v. 
orris  (Oct.  1861),  in  the  6rcuit  Court  for  the  first  circuit,  in  which  the  defendant 
Mppears  4o  hare  been  indicted  under  the  Act  for  a  misdemeanor  in  the  rescue  of 
the  slave  Shadrach,  while  in  custody  under  a  commissioner's  warrant.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  jury  could  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  Act,  was  considered. 
Judge  Curtis  decided  that  they  could  not.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  not 
considered  in  the  Opinions  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis  on  that  occasion,  which  are 
reported  in  1  Curtis,  28.  The  judge  did,  however,  instruct  the  jury  that  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  as  ^ave  jurisdiction  to  commissioners,  was  constitutionaL 
In  certain  charges  to  grand  juries,  civen  in  App.  to  2  Curtis,  the  subject  of  treason 
and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  presented. 
But  the  fugitive-slave  law  is  not  named.  In  citing  Judge  Nelson's  authority,  the 
reference  undoubtedly  is  to  the  charge  delivered  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  given  in  1  Blatch.  App.  (antCy  p.  659).  Judge  Nelson  delivered,  in  the 
northern  district,  Oct  21,  1862,  another  charge,  given  2  Blatch.  App.  This  baa 
reference  particularly  to  the  offence  of  forcibly  resisting  the  law.  The  judge's 
remarks  are  principally  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  provision  and  the  duty 
of  fulfilling  its  obligations :  speaking  of  it  as  a  compact  between  tho  States. 
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alleged  slave,  so  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  custody 
under  a  commissioner's  certificate  was  not  strictly  before  the 
court.  Judge  Smith,  who  decided  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
petition  of  the  relator,  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
powers  of  commissioners.  He,  however,  in  3  Wise,  37-40/ 
maintained  that  a  judicial  determination  of  the  claim,  as  con- 
trasted with  any  summary  proceeding,  is  contemplated  by  the 
provision.    He  there  observes : — 

"Again,  it  is  to  my  mind  apparent,  that  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  labor  or  service,  con- 
templates a  judicial  determination  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
cHaira  which  may  be  made. 

"  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  who  reported  the  clause 
for  the  first  time,  Aug.  29th,  1787,  framed  its  conclusion  as 
follows:  'but  sliall  be  delivered  up  to  the  j>er8on  justly 
claiming  their  sei'vice  or  labor.'  How  was  the  justice  of  the 
claim  to  be  ascertained?  Who  were  to  determine  it?  Fugi- 
tives were  not  to  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  of  the  States  to  which  they  may  have  fled.  Not 
discharged  by  whom  ?  The  federal  government  ?  No,  but  by 
the  States,  in  consequence,  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein.  '  But  shall  be  delivered  up.'  By  whom  ?  Evi- 
dently by  the  same  power  which  had  covenanted  not  to  dis- 
charge them.  Shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  States,  not  seised 
by  the  federal  government. 

"  The  clause  as  finally  adopted  reads,  *  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
is  DUE.'  Here  is  a  fact  to  be  ascertained,  before  the  fugitive 
can  be  legally  delivered  up,  viz. :  that  his  service  or  labor  is 
really  due  to  the  party  who  claims  him.  How  is  the  fact  to 
be  ascertained?  A  claim  is  set  up  to  the  service  of  a  person. 
He  who  makes  the  claim  is  denominated  by  the  Constitution 
a  party.  The  claimant  is  one  party,  the  person  who  resists 
is  another  party.  If  he  really  owes  the  service  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped, 

^  In  a  passage  immediately  following  that  which  has  been  cited  as  bearinz  on 
the  question  of  construction.  \A)xiCf  p.  512.)  Indeed,  the  passage  here  cited  benra 
also  on  that  question. 
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and  has  in  fact  escaped,  he  must  be  delivered  up.  If  the 
claim  is  unfounded,  he  cannot  be  delivered  up.  The  Consti- 
tution itself  has  made  up  the  issue,  and  arranged  the  parties  to 
it.  Can  any  proposition  be  plainer,  than  that  here  is  sus- 
pended a  legal  right  upon  an  issue  of  fact,  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  constitutional  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country?  It  bears  no  analogy  to  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  In  the  latter  case,  no  issue  is  presented  by  the 
Constitution.  Judicial  proceedings  have  already  been  com- 
menced, and  this  is  but  a  species  of  process  to  bring  the 
defendant  into  court.  No  daim  is  to  be  determined.  He  is 
to  be  delivered  up,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  charged,  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  demanding  him  for  trial.  He  is  placed 
in  the  custody  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  the 
regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  But  in  the  former 
case,  there  can  be  no  delivery  until  the  claim  is  tried  and 
determined,  and  then  the  fugitive  is  delivered,  not  into  the 
costody  of  the  law,  but  into  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
party  who  has  established  his  claim ;  not  to  be  removed  to 
another  State  or  tribunal  for  trial,  with  the  shield  of  the  law 
over  him,  but  to  be  reduced,  without  further  process  or  trial, 
to  absolute  subjection,  to  be  taken  whithersoever  the  claimant 
may  desire.  In  the  one  case,  the  proceedings  are  commenced 
and  terminated  where  the  claim  is  made ;  in  the  other,  the 
suit  is  commenced  where  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  law 
sends  out  its  process  to  bring  in  the  defendant  to  meet  the 
charge.  While  that  process  is  being  served,  through  all-  its 
mutations,  he  is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  he 
•  who  executes  it,  and,  in  its  eye,  both  are  equal. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  fact,  an  issue,  to  be  judicially  determined 
before  a  right  can  be  enforced.  What  authority  shall  deter- 
mine it  ?  Clearly  the  authority  of  the  State  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  when  the  fact  is  determined.  Until 
the  issue  which  the  Constitution  itself  creates  is  decided,  the 
person  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
When  the  issue  is  determined  against  the  fugitive,  then  the 
constitutional  compact  rises  above  the  laWs  and  regulations  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  former  the  latter  must  yield. 
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"To  my  mind  this  is  very  clear  and  simple.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  clearly  a  judicial  one,  and  I  will  not  stop  h^re 
to  demonstrate  what,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  appears 
BO  obvious.  The  law  of  1850,  by  providing  for  a  trial  of  the 
constitutional  issue  between  the  parties  designated  thereby,  bj 
officers  not  recognized  by  any  constitution,  State  or  national, 
is  unconstitutional  and  void." 

§  894*  Judge  Smith  proceeds,  in  a  passage  which  wiU  be 
cited  in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider  the  objection  <^  want  of 
a  j  ury  trial.  The  two  questions  are  cognate,  and  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  full  bench  on  the  certiorari,  they  are  discussed  together 
by  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  arguments.  The  Chief  Justice  examines  particularly  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  commissioners  in  the  passage  here 
cited  from  3  Wise.  64^6. 

"  It  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  decide  whether  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  18th,  1850,  as  provides 
that  certain  officers,  called  commissioners,  shall  decide  tiie 
questions  of  fact  which  must  be  proved  before  the  surrender 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  can  take  place,  is  valid  and  obligaloiy. 
We  think  that  we  are  also  called  upon  to  decide  wbeth^  the 
proceedings  provided  for  in  the  Act  for  establishing  judiciallj 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  and  the  fact  that 
he  owes  service  or  labor,  are  in  conformity  with  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  These  questions  are  most  grave 
and  important ;  we  would  that  we  could  avoid  them,  but  ihey 
are  forced  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  con- 
sider them. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in 
question  as  refers  to  the  commissioners  for  decision  the  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  are  to  be  established  by  evidence  before 
the  alleged  fugitive  can  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore void  for  two  reasons,— 1st,  because  it  att^npts  to  confer 
upon  those  officers  judicial  powers ;  and  2d,  because  it  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  have  those  ques- 
tions tried  and  decided  by  a  jury  which,  we  think,  is  given 
him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    We  have  re- 
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ferred  to  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wheaton 
p.  805),  and  to  Art.  3,  sec.  1,  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States,  to  show  that  Congress  can  not  vest  any  judicial  power 
snder  the  Constitution  except  in  courts.  We  are  aware  that 
Congress  has  established  courts  in  the  various  territories,  and 
has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  judges  with  a  different 
tenure  of  office  from  that  fixed  hj  the  Constitution  ;  but  the 
power  to  appoint  these  judges  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Art.  4,  sec.  3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  *  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,^and  make  all  needful 
mies  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  au- 
thority to  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  in  any  tribu- 
nals created  by  itself,  except  those  mentioned  in  section  1  of 
Art.  8  of  the  Constitution,  is  claimed  for  Congress  by  any  one, 
save  in  the  single  instance  of  judicial  officers  for  the  Territo- 
.  jries  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  think  that  the  duties  performed  by  the  com- 
missioners under  the  Act  in  question  are  judicial  in  their 
character;  as  clearly  so  as  those  performed  by  a  judge  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice.  He  is  obliged  to  decide 
upon-  the  questions  presented,  judicially,  and  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  person  claiming  the  alleged  fugitive,  which  author- 
izes his  transportation  to  the  State  from  whence  he  is  alleged 
to  have  escaped,  or  withhold  it,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  submitted  for  his  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  the  Act,  by  providing  that  the  record  made  in  the 
State  from  whence  the  alleged  fugitive  may  have  escaped  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  escape,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  claimed  owes  service  or  labor  to  the  claimant,  materi- 
ally lessens  the  labor  of  the  commissioner,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  performs ;  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  judicial  determination  of  the  matter  submitted  to 
him.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  act  under  consid- 
eration, by  attempting  to  vest  judicial  power  in  officers  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  repug- 
aaot  to  that  instrument,  and  for  that  reason  void." 
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§  895.  Judge  Crawford,  after  referring  to  the  objectiong 
made  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  commiBsioners,  and  to  the 
want  of  a  jury  trial,  says  (3  Wise.  80) : — "  The  force  of  argument 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  well  against  as  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1850  in  respect  to  these  ques- 
tions, has,  I  confess,  raised  doubts  in  my  mind,  but  it  has 
failed  to  produce  that  conviction  which  should  justify  a  court 
or  judge  to  pronounce  a  legal  enactment  void,  because  uncon- 
stitutional, and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutional. 

"  I  shall  briefly  state  my  views  upon  these  questions.  ♦  ♦  * 
To  my  mind,  the  granting  of  these  certificates  *  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  bdng  made,'  looks  very  like  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions,  because,  although  the  granting  of  the  certificate  is 
merely  a  ministerial  act,  yet  the  determination  upon  the  suflB- 
ciency  of  the  proof  would  seem  to  involve  judicial  power.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  urged  that  Congress  cannot  confer  judi- 
cial power  otherwise  than,"  &c.  (stating  the  objection).  '*  But 
the  judges  of  several  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
who  hold  their  appointment  from  the  President,  are  not  ap- 
pointed to  hold  during  good  behaviour ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  been  held  liable  to 
impeachment — at  least  that  they  are  not  so  liable,  has  been 
advanced  by  an  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  said,  territorial  judges  are  appointed  under  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  second  clause  of  section  three  of  Article . 
four  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment 
of  a  judiciary  for  the  territories  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  power  to  make  all  useful  rules 
and  regulations  for  those  territories;  but  if  the  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  fugitives  from  labor  be  vested  in 
Congress,  it  would  seem  that  the  performance  of  judicial  acts 
might  be  vested  in  other  than  judges  or  courts,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  (article  three,  section  one,)  in  such  a  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  newly  organized  territories. 

"  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  where,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  State  courts  or  magistrates  are  authorized  to  perform 
acts  of  a  judicial  character  arising  out  of  the  acts  of  CoDgresBy 
they  may  lawfully  do  so  if  not  prohibited  by  the  State  law. 
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"Now,  if  judicial  power  can  be  conferred  by  Congress 
upon  others  than  courts  or  judicial  officers  known  to  tiie  Con*- 
stitution,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  make  little  difference 
whether  the  power  be  vested  in  a  State  court,  or  officer,  or  in 
a.  commissioner  or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a 
judicial  officer.  In  either  case  the  power  is  vested  in  a 
tribunal  or  officer,  not  a  court  or  judge,  contemplated  by  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to. 

•  "  But  there  certainly  is  a  degree  of  force  in  the  objection 
that  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and  summary 
applications,  which  may,  and  often  do  involve  important  rights 
fi{  personal  liberty,  and  require  the  exercise  of  much  profes- 
sional experience  and  wisdom,  ought  not  to  be  vested  in  the 
class  of  officers  who  are  known  as  commissioners  of  the  federal 
courts,  who  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  courts ;  and 
although  in  many  instances  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability 
fill  these  offices,  yet  this  of  itself  affords  no  complete  answer 
to  the  objection." 

Notwithstanding,  then,  Judge  Crawford's  dissent  from 
the  judgment  of  his  associates,*  his  opinion  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  commissioners  do  exercise  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  the  view  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  State  magistrates  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter  is  correct,  the  only  reason  wliich  he  gives  for  holding 
that  the  power  may  be  conferred  on  commissioners  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  for  he  assumes  that  the  judicial  power  exercised 
by  those  magistrates  was  derived  from  Congress,  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  was  derived  from  the  State.* 

§  896.  The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Ableman  v. 
Booth,  21  How.  526,  affirming,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  validity  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1850,  has  already  been  cited.* 

•  §  897.  In  Ex  parte  Robinson  (April,  1855),  6  McLean,  355, 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having,  under  a  commissioner's 
warranty  arrested,  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  a  girl  who  had 
been  set  at  liberty  by  the  State  conrts.    There  was  no  certifi- 

>  AiU€,  p.  504.  •  Ant9,  p.  652.  •  AnU,  p.  52S. 
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cate  whose  validity  could  be  in  question.  Judge  McLean,  dis- 
charging the  prisoner,  in  his  Opinion,  ib.  359,  says : — ^*'  The 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1850,  is  not  in  principle  diflferent  from  those  which  they  pre- 
viously discharged.  Tlie  inquiry  of  a  commissioner  or  judge 
under  the  fugitive  Act  is  not  strictly  whether  the  person  is 
free,  but  whether  he  owes  sei-vice  to  the  claimant.  In  its  re- 
sults, the  inquiry  may  involve  the  liberty  of  the  fugitive ;  but 
the  principle  applies  to  an  apprentice  as  well  as  to  a  slave.* 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  inquiry  is  somewhat  in  tie 
nature  of  judicial  power;  but  tlie  same  remark  applies  to  all 
the  officers  of  the  accoimting  departments  of  the  government 
They  investigate  claims  and  decide  on  the  evidence.  The 
examiners  in  the  patent  office  determine  the  merits  and 
novelty  of  inventions.  Tliis  becomes  a  judicial  duty  in  every 
suit  between  conflicting  patents.  It  is  impracticable,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  machinery  of  government,  to  prescribe  precise 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  executive  and  judicial  power  in  decid- 
ing upon  claims.  The  Supreme  Court  has  had  the  acts  d 
these  commissioners  before  it,  and  has  always  treated  them  as 
having  authority  imder  the  law."' 

§  898.  In  the  case  of  Bushnell  and  Langston  (1858),  9 
Ohio,  77,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  certificate  given  by 
a  commissioner  could  not  have  arisen  under  the  facts.  The 
indictments  were  for  rescuing  a  supposed  fugitive  from  those 
who  had  seized  him  without  warrant,  and  also  for  rescuing 
from  the  marshal  who  had  arrested  him  under  a  commis- 
sioner's warranty  to  be  brought  before  such  commissioner  (ib. 
83,  89).  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850,  in  respect 
to  the  action  of  a  <;ommissioner,  was  not  examined  by  Swan, 
Ch.  Justice,  who  considered  the  only  question  to  be  whether 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  distinction  with  Jud^  McLean.  See 
citation  from  McQuerry's  case,  ante  p.  571,  note  2. 

'^  Could  Jud^e  McLean  have  intended  to  say  that  the  validity  of  a  commis- 
sioner's  action,  under  the  law  of  1850,  had  at  this  time  been  i)assed  upon  by  the 
Suju-ume  Court  of  the  United  States?  To  the  parallel  which  is  here  drawn  it 
may  be  answered  that,  until  an  inventor  has  got  his  patent,  he  has  no  Uaal  right 
in  his  invention.  The  Judge  iju^nores  the  miinifest  distinction  between  the  inven- 
tor uskiug  a  patent  from  tlie  Governracnt,  and  the  patentee  claiming  rights  against 
private  persons  under  the  law  of  patent  As  to  the  settlement  ox  accounta  with 
the  Government,  the  remarks,  ante,  p.  622,  will  apply. 
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Congress  had  power  to  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject.*  Judge 
Peck,  ib.,  p.  215,  held  that  "the  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  acts  of  a  commissioner "  could  not  arise  on  the  record  of 
these  cases. 

Judge  Brinkerhoff,  ib.,  p.  222,  says : — "  The  Acts  of  Con- 
gress referred  to,  clearly  attempt  to  confer  on  these  commis- 
sioners the  powers  and  functions  of  a  court — to  hear  and  de- 
teimine  questions  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  to  clothe  their  find- 
ings and  determinations  with  that  conclusive  authority  which 
belongs  only  to  judicial  action.  And  the  issue  of  the  warrant 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  a  judicial  act."  * 

Judge  Sutliff  states  the  objection  specifically,  ib.  251,  252, 
and  holds  that  the  commissioner  "is  utterly  incompetent, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  give  final  judgment  of  extradition 
from  the  State  against  any  of  her  citizens,  or  any  person  resid- 
ing within  the  State  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  her 
laws." 

§  899.  The  foregoing  appear  to  be  the  only  judicial  decisions, 
or  the  principal  decisions  which,  in  supporting  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  of  1850,  examine  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  commissioners  under  that  law,  or  of  the 
State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  hold- 
ing the  oflSce  of  commissioners  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same 
ground  with  judicial  authorities.'  Every  commissioner  who 
has  entertained  an  application  for  a  certificate  under  the  law 
of  1850,  has,  of  course,  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  that  Act.     But  the  only  cases  in 

^Ante,  p.  628,  9  Oh.  185,  Swan,  C.  J.: — "Neither  the  c«ae  before  us,  nor  the 
qoMtion  thus  broadly  presented,  requires  us  to  consider  or  determine  the  power 
of  the  court  to  appoint  commisBioners,  or  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1850,  which 
haye  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  condemnation,  and  which  have  so  deeply 
agitated  the  public  mind." 

*  In  this  last  assertion,  and  in  further  asserting,  p.  228,  that  this  warrant  was 
A  nnUity,  Judge  Brinkerhoff  goes  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  objection. 
It  !fl  the  granting  of  the  final  certificate  authorizing  a  removal  from  the  State, 
which  is  Sone  objected  to,  ordinarily,  as  an  exercise  of  judicial  power ;  not  the 
issuing  of  a  warrant  to  arrest,  preparatory  to  a  hearing. 

^AnUf  g  782.  In  the  case  of  the  fugitive  John  Bolding,  delivered  up  in  New 
York,  August  1851,  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Nelson,  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
timukUty  m  the  law  was  not  raised  nor  the  power  contested.  The  ground  of  con- 
trorersy  has  been  noted  in  another  pUce.    {Anitf  p.  407.) 
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which  the  question  has  been  considered  in  a  formal  deeieion, 
such  as  could  be  reported,  seem  to  have  been  that  of  Sims,  be- 
fore George  T.  Curtis,  Esq.,  and  of  Bums,  before  Edward  6. 
Loring,  Esq. 

§  900.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Mr.  Curtis,  in  this 
decision,*  followed  very  closely  the  opinion  delivered  by  Jndge 
Story,  in  Prigg's  case,  and  that  construction  of  the  provisian 
according  to  which  the  claim  is  made  on  the  national  Govern- 
ment, which  only  makes  "  that  surrender  which  it  has  stipn- 
lated  to  make."  Mr.  Curtis,  like  Judge  Story,  declares  that 
there  is  "  a  case  "  under  the  Constitution  "  between  the  parties," 
which  case^  indeed,  comes  within  the  judicial  power;  but  that 

^Ante.f.  631,  n.  2;  FV.  Mon.  L.  Rep.  6.  "The  commissioner,  ia  ginnffkit 
Opinion,  admitted  that  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  slave  was  a  case  between  partus  aninn; 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  judiciAl  poncr 
of  the  United  States,  and  maintained  that,  as  it  belonged  to  the  judicial  pi^wer  d 
the  United  States,  it  was  for  Congress  to  decide  in  what  mode,  to  what  extmt, 
and  under  what  forms  of  proceeding  that  judicial  power  should  be  called  into  ei- 
ercise,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  right  of  the  owner  claiming  a  fugitive  slsve. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  form  of  procedure,  authoiixed  by  th« 
Act  of  Sept.  18,  1850,  was  such  a  form  of  exercising  the  judicial  power  as  it  vas 
competent  for  the  general  goyemment  to  employ. 

"  In  all  goyemments  formed  upon  the  English  model,  and  hanring  their  execu- 
tive, judicial  and  legislative  departments  distinct,  there  ia  in  the  lulministratioo 
of  the  laws  a  certain  class  of  inquiries,  judicial  in  their  nature,  but  which  are  con- 
fided to  officers  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  judiciary  strictly  ao  called. 

"  A  master  in  chancery,  in  England,  porfonns  duties  in  their  nature  jutliciil, 
yet  he  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  jud^e.  So  a  sheriff  in  England  has  a  jndirial 
capacity,  and  perfonns  several  judicial  functions  (1  BL  Conim.  843),  j-et  a  sheriff 
is  only  appointed  for  a  year,  and  receives  no  salary.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law 
ha.i  made  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  when  presidins;  at  trials  by  juries  summoned 
to  assess  damages  for  laying  out  li'igliways,  to  direct  t)ie  jury  on  all  questions  of 
law  arising  at  the  trial.  So  auditors,  commiHsioners  In  insolvency,  and  county 
commissioners,  exercise  a  judicial  power.  The  pnictice,  then,  in  AaHsachoseUs, 
6how^^  that  it  is  well  understood  that  there  are  certain  judicial  functicms  havioc 
Bpeoinl  objects  which  are  and  must  be  exercised  by  inferior  officers,  not  appointed. 
commissioned,  or  qualified,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  judges  to  be 
appDinted,  commissioned,  oud  qualified.  S  >  uinler  the  laws  of  tlie  United  Stated, 
the  ti.iino  usaji^e  has  prevailed.  The  comriiis-^ioner  i)f  patents  exercises  juJiciftl 
power.  His  decision  upon  claims  of  rival  inventors  involves  the  adjudication  of 
matters  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  moreover,  is  final  aa  to  a  present  right.  No  one 
has  ever  thought  of  complaining  of  the  crciition  of  this  office  as  an  improiKT  m'>ie 
of  ex'Tcising  the  judicial  powur  of  the  United  Stiites.  Commissioners  of  the  Cir 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  fir^t  appointed  to  tike  bail  and  affidavits  ia 
civil  cases.  Afterwards  authority  was  given  them  to  toke  depositions  to  be  used 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stat<?s.  Nine  years  eince  their  powers  were  further 
extended  to  enable  them  to  arrest  and  itnpris^m  for  trial,  persons  committing: 
olFeiR-es  against  the  laws  of  the  United  Stiites.  During  this  period  they  have 
been  in  the  constant  exercise  of  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  tue  United 'State?. 
Their  decision  in  such  cases  is  final  and  conclusive  for  a  special  purpose,  and  set- 
tles a  present  right  It  has  never  been  intimated  that  they  should  have  be«a  first 
appointed  by  the  President  and  commissioned  for  life." 
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the  commissioner'B  or  judge's  action  in  this  case  is  an  act  purely 
ancillary  to  the  judicial.  However,  as  according  to  his  theory, 
the  Government,  which  is  one  of  the  parties,  is  only  doing  by 
its  agent,  the  commissioner  or  judge,  what  it  has  stipulated  to 
do,  and  that  for  which,  in  the  supposed  ^^  case,"  an  appeal  was  to 
have  been  made  to  the  judicial  power,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
judicial  power  has  the  case  before  it  at  all ;  or  how  the  com- 
miauoner's  action  can  be  ancillary  to  something  which  is  never 
to  act  at  all.  Either  the  parties  have  acted  without  reference 
to  the  judiciary,  and  there  has  been  no  "  case,"  or  the  commis- 
sioner has  acted  for  the  judiciary  tliroughout,  in  a  case  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  judicial  power. 

§  901,  In  tlie  case  of  Anthony  Burns,  May  25, 1854,  no  ap- 
plication was  made  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  either  State  or 
national.  Mr.  Loring  not  only  declared  his  action  to  be  purely 
ministerial,*  but  also,  with  perfect  consistency,  stated  plainly 

'  VTL  Monthly  L.  R.  2<H.  "  Tho  arrest  of  the  fni:itive  \b  a  mimstcrial,  and 
not  a  judicial  act,  and  tlic  nature  of  tho  act  is  not  altered  by  tho  means  employed 
for  its  accomplishment.  When  an  officer  arredts  a  fuijitive  from  juBtice,  or  a  party 
accused,  the  otficer  must  determine  the  identity,  and  use  his  discretion  and  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose.  ^Vhen  an  arrest  is  made  under  tliis  statute,  the  means 
of  determining  the  identity  are  prescribed  by  the  statute,  but  when  the  means  are 
used  and  the  act  done,  it  is  still  a  ministi^rial  act.  Tho  statute  oulv  substitutes 
thep  means  it  provides  for  the  discretion  of  an  arresting:  officer,  and  thus  gives 
to  the  fugitive  from  service  a  much  better  protection  than  a  fugitive  from  justice 
can  claim  under  any  law. 

"  If  extradition  is  the  only  purpose  of  tho  statute,  and  the  determination  of  the 
identity  is  tho  only  purpose  of  tliese  proceedings  under  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ol^ection  of  unconstitutionality  to  the  statute,  because  it  does  not  furnish  a  jury 
tnal  to  the  fugitive,  is  answered ;  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing the  ideMHy  of  the  ])eraon  to  be  arrested  should  be  determined  by  a  jury.  It 
baa  never  been  claimed  for  apprentices  nor  fugitives  from  justice,  and  if  it  does 
jiot  belong  to  them,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  resp>iident.  Anil  if  extradition  is  a 
minlsteri^  act,  to  substitute  in  its  performance,  for  the  discretion  of  an  arresting 
officer,  the  discretion  of  a  commissioner  instructed  by  testimony  under  oath,  seems 
acarcely  to  reach  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  within  the  meaning  of  tlio  United 
States  Constitution.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  tho  ]H)wer  given  to  and  u^ed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Unitt»d  States  courts  under  the  statute  is  unc<mbtitutioual — 
then  so  was  tho  power  given  to  and  used  by  magistruti'S  of  cuunties,  cities,  uuJ 
towns  by  the  Act  of  1793. 

"  These  all  were  co:umij»3ioner3  of  the«Uruted  States — the  powers  they  used  un- 
der the  statute  were  not  derived  from  the  laws  of  thvir  respeirtive  States,  but  fr»)m 
the  statute  of  the  United  States.  They  were  commissioned  by  that  and  by  that 
alone.  They  were  commissioned  bv  the  class  instead  of  individually  and  by 
name,  and  in  this  rrspert  the  only  cfitference  that  I  can  gee  Initwecn  the  Acts  of 
1793  and  1850  is  that  tlie  latter  reduced  the  number  of  appointees  and  confined 
the  ap[»ointment  to  those  who,  by  their  pr(»fes«ional  standinir,  should  be  compe- 
tent to  tlifi  performance  of  their  duties,  and  who  bring  to  them  the  certilicates  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  tlie  land.*' 
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the  proposition,  upon  the  correctness  of  which  all  those  deci- 
sions depend  which  decide  this  question  by  referring  to  the  de- 
cisions under  the  law  of  1793 — ^the  proposition  that  the  action 
of  the  State  magistrates  under  the  earlier  law  was  an  exercise 
of  power  politically  derived  from  the  United  States.  In  this 
Mr.  Loring  followed  Judge  Shaw's  reasoning  in  Sims'  case. 

§  902.  A  portion  of  the  Opinion  of  Attorney-Greneral  Crit- 
tenden, which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  very  remark- 
able as  containing  a  recognition  of  the  judicial  character  of 
the  action  of  the  judges  and  commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1850.^ 

§  903.  The  advisory  Opinion  of  Nov.  9,  1850,  given  by 
B.  K.  Curtis,  Esq.,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Marshal, 
was  especially  directed  to  the  question  "  whether  a  warrant 
and  certificate  from  a  commissioner,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
1850,  are  valid  and  effectual  in  law  to  justify  the  MarshaL"" 

§  904.  From  this  historical  exposition  of  authorities  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  whether  the  action  required  of  the  com- 

*  Ante,  p.  681.  5  Op.  of  Atty.-Gen.  265: — "The  sixth,  and  most  mat^rUI  eeo- 
tioD,  in  substance,  declares  that  the  claimant  of  the  fugitlTe  slave  Qiay  arrest  and 
carry  him  before  any  one  of  the  officers  named  and  described  in  the  lull,  and  pro- 
vides that  those  officers  shall  have  judicial  [italics  in  the  original]  power  and 
jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and  decide  the  case  in  a  summary  manner ;  that  if 
upon  such  hearing  the  claimnut,  by  the  requisite  proof,  shall  e:?tabli9h  his  cDum 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  said  tribunal  shall  gire 
him  a  certificate,"  <tc.  And  on  page  539: — "All  the  proceedings  which  it  [u  e., 
this  section  of  the  Act]  institutes  are  but  so  much  of  orderly  judicial  authority 
interposed  between  '  the  slave  and  his  owner.' "  This  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rantoul  in  Sims*  case,  7  Gushing.  289.  Indeed,  Mr.  Crittenden's  whole  argument, 
in  maintaining  that  the  clause  does  not  violate  the  constitutional  gfoarantee  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  person  claimed  as  a  alare 
will  be  held  in  custody  to  await  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal  or  under  ita  de- 
cree. It  seems  proba*blo  that  the  objection  to  the  Act  as  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutional  limitation  of  the  judicial  power,  was  never  raised  before  its  enactment 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  (blunderingly)  to  vest  the  judicial  jK)wer. 
The  Legislature  of  Virginia.  Feb.  7,  1849,  adopted  report  of  a  committee,  conclud- 
ing:— "This  committee  would^thereforcre  commend  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made, 
through  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  procure  such  amendments  to  the  law  of  1793,  as  shall  confer,  1st,  upon 
every  commissioner"  and  other  persons  mentioned,  ns  postmasters  and  c«)nec. 
tors,  "  authority  now  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  give  to  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive  slave  the  certificate  authorized 
by  said  Act,  and  to  make  the  duties  therein  prescribed,  mandatory;"  and  4th,  "To 
authorize  all  tlic  officers  clothed  with  judicial  powers  under  such  law,"  <frr. 

'  Ante,  p.  538.  The  portion  relating  to  the  question  under  consideration  is  as 
follows: — '•  The  next  question  is  whether  this  Act  contravened  the  Ist  sec.  of  the 
8d  art.  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  relates  to  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  vests  it  in  "  •  *  .  "  The  argument,  as  I  understami  it,  ia, 
that  the  commissioners  under  this  Act  exercise  judicial  power;  that  they  ar«  not 
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missioners  does  or  does  not  involve  an  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  negative  is 
maintained  by  all  here  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opinions  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  cases. 

The  opinions  supporting  this  negative  may  be  discrimin- 
ated as — 

Those  which  determine  the  question  by  reference  to  existing 
judicial  authority  in  earlier  cases  under  the  same  Act : 

Those  which  determine  it  by  independent  juristical  rea- 
soning. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  the  larger.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  later  opinions  decide  this  question  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sims'  case  and  the  opinions  announced  during  the  first 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  authorities  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class.  The  judges  in  the  later  cases  seem  par- 
ticularly to  avoid  all  expression  of  an  independent  agreement 

jadges  daring  good  behavior  and  with  stated  salaries,  and  so  their  jurisdiction 
IS  unconstitutional. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  upon  this  or  any  other  rule  of 
the  Constitution,  by  an  examination  of  its  mere  words. 

"  It  has  reference  to  a  great  subject  in  tlie  minds  of  its  framers,  and  unless 
that  18  seen,  the  terms  employed  will  not  be  understood  as  intended.  No  one  who 
keeps  this-  in.  view  can  suppose  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  intended 
to  confine  aU  judicial  inquiries,  of  whatever  nature,  to  judges  described  in  this 
artiele.  If  it  were  so,  no  master-in-chancery  could  act  in  the  administration  of 
that  system  of  equity  which  the  Constitution  itself  provides  for,  and  in  which 
thoee  judicial  officers  had  for  n^es  been  a  necessary  part.  No  commissioner  of 
bankrupts  could  be  appointed  under  any  system  of  bankrupt  law  which  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  express  power  in  the  Constitution,  might  enact.  No  commissioner 
of  patents  could  pass  on  the  claim  of  an  inventor,  or  the  conflicting  claims  of  dif- 
ferent inventors.  No  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  territory  which  the  United  States 
might  acquire  for  its  seat  of  government,  could  discharge  those  duties  so  long  and 
so  usefully  known  to  the  people.  And  Congress  could  not  delegate  to  any  com- 
missioner  a  special  and  limited  power  to  make  any  judicial  inquiry,  for  any  purpose, 
without  bringing  them  within  the  requisitions  of  this  article.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  practice  of  all  departments  of  the  government,  since  its  existence,  has, 
upon  this  assumption,  been  a  continued  series  of  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
Tnis  is  hardly  admissible,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  look  for  some  other  interpretation. 

"  To  solve  this  question,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  matter  now  before  me,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  next  paragraph  in  the  Constitution,  which,  by  defin- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  judicial  power,  nhows  what  is  the  meaning  of  thotie  e^ame 
words  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  only  clause  which  can  be  sup|K)sed  to 
touch  these  proceedings  is, '  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;'  and 
the  question  is,  whether  this  summary  prf>ceeding  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  a  caw  arising  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States. 

**  This  seems  to  me  to  oe  answered  by  what  has  heretofore  been  said  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this  proceeding.  One  definition  given  of  a  case  under  this 
clause  is  '  a  suit,  in  law  or  equity,  institutc<l  according  to  the  rec^ular  course  of 
judicial  proceedings '  (3  Story's  Comra.  607).  The  form  of  the  definition  may  be 
varied,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  summary  inquiry,  designed  to  operate  an 
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with  those  opinionB,  and  are  careful  to  indicate  that  they  fol- 
low them  only  on  the  maxim  stare  decisis. 

On  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of  opinions,  no  comment 
is  necessary ;  such  opinions  depend  entirely  upon  the  value  of 
opinions  assigned  to  the  second  class. 

In  this  second  class  the  arguments  are  distinguishable  as: 

1.  Tliat  which  declares  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  the 
commissioners  to  be  the  same  which,  by  the  law  of  1793,  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
cori)orate  ;  that  in  Prigg's  case  and  the  earlier  cases,  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  power  might  be  exercised  by  these  officers ;  and 
that  hence,  on  the  authority  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  held 
that  the  power  is  not  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  which  assumes  a  parallelism  between  the  action  of 
Governors  of  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  the  action  of  commissioners  in  these  cases ;  thus  finding 
an  argument  from  authority. 

a  condition  for  executiTe  Action,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  special  and  limited 
object,  and  not  to  try  and  finally  determine  the  right  between  party  and  partr, 
can  be  considered  a  '  case  *  for  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  to  be  tried 
only  by  such  a  judge  as  the  Constitution  provides.  Many  IntUDces  may  be  pat 
in  which  inqniries,  in  their  nature  judicial,  are  proper  prelimiDaricn  to  the  action 
of  the  Grovurnnient,  wliere  the  Government  cannot  properly  act  without  such  in- 
quiries, and  yet  they  are  nianifcbtly  not  cofies  to  which  tlie  judicial  power  under 
the  Constitution  extends,  and  accordingly,  the  mo<le  of  inquiry  and  the  oflScerc  by 
whom  it  shall  be  made,  are  within  the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  question,  who 
are  the  ri;j:htful  claimants  of  money  held  by  the  Government  under  a  treaty,  and 
how  much  belonj^s  to  each,  is  one  instance.  The  Government  has  the  power  to 
refuse  to  pay  any  part  to  any  one.  It  desires  to  do  justice,  and  for  its  own  Infor- 
mation lias  these  inquiries  made,  f\^  a  condition  and  e:uide  to  its  action.  Of  a  like 
nature,  so  far  as  the  power  of  Government  is  concerned,  seems  to  me  are  the 
inquiries  which  are  directed  by  this  law.  The  Government  has  the  power  to 
refrain  from  acting  at  all.  It  thinks  proper  to  act  in  aid  of  the  master,  who.  by 
force  of  the  Constitution,  may  seize  and  carry  away  the  slave  without  the  aid  of 
the  executive  powir.  But  l-cforL'  the  aid  of  tli«?  executive  power  shall  be  prantetl. 
Congress  dircM  ta  that  cei-tain  inquiries  t?hall  be  made,  and  that  the  exwutive 
power  shall  bo  u»ed  only  uj»on  tlie  finding,  by  the  appointed  othcers.  of  c«Ttiiiu 
lactH.  I  cannot  see  why  Congress  may  not  require  the  marshal  to  act  on  thrt** 
conditions  if  he  [  ?  it,  i.  e.,  Congress]  sees  fit. 

**  Let  mo  not  be  uud«^r8tood  t<>  entertain  theoj.inion  that  by  changing  the  fi»rm 
of  proceeding,  or  substituting  a  summary,  for  a  regular  judicial  procecfiirg.  Con- 
gress can  enlarge  \\i  own  authority  (.r  atiect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  1  he  inquiry 
will  arise  in  every  case,  whi<h  1  Ijave  heretofore  endeavored  to  consider  ii.  this 
ca-'O,  whether  Congress  h.as  the  right  tr)  adopt  and  apply  such  a  j.roeeedins:  to  the 
particular  clu.-s  of  cases,  ami  order  the  executive  to  act'upon  the  result  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

"  Having  come  to  the  oj>inion  that  in  this  class  of  cases  Congress  may  do  so,  1 
feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  such  a  jirocoedintr  is  not  'a  case,'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  to  be  tried  only  by  judges  holding  their  offices  during 
g^ood  behavior  and  for  stated  salaries." 
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3.  That  based  on  the  doctrine  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision contemplates  summary  proceedings,  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings do  not  involve  judicial  action. 

4.  That  which,  on  elementary  principles,  declares  that  the 
power  exercised  is  not  in  its  quality  that  kind  of  power  desig- 
nated in  the  Constitution  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  That  which  may  be  called  argunientum  ex  necessitate  or 
ab  inconvenienti. 

§  905.  1,  As  to  the  first  argument,  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Prigg's  case,  or  any  State  .court,  ever  intended  to 
justify  the  action  of  any  magistrates  of  counties,  cities,  or 
towns  corporate,  under  the  law  of  1793,  as  an  exercise  of  any 
power  whatever  derived  from  the  United  States. 

This  argument  is,  therefore,  defective. 

§  906.  2.  As  to  the  parallelism  in  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  The  parallel  fails,  because  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States,  in  making  the  required 
delivery,  have  exercised  power  derived  from  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  and  reasoning  from  general 
principles  indicate  that  the  power  is  derived  from  the  State.' 
The  parallel  is,  therefore,  defective.  But  even  if  the  power  of 
the  Governors  were  derived  from  the  United  States,  the  paral- 
lel would  not  hold,  because,  under  the  wording  of  the  provi- 
sion respecting  fugitives  from  justice — "shall  be  delivered  up, 
to  he  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crivie  " — 
•and  the  presumption  existing  between  sovereign  states,  and 
particularly  between  the  States  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
deliA'cry  of  a  perBou  accused  of  crime  is  a  preliminary  proceed- 
ing in  reference  to  a  prospective  exercise  of  judicial  power.' 
This  difference  between  the  two  acts  of  delivery  will  be  again 
noticed  hereafter. 

§  907.  3.  As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Constitution  autliorizes  a  summary  proceeding,  and 
that  such  a  proceeding  cannot  involve  judicial  action.    The 

^Ante,  g§  84S-S50.  '  AnU,  §  860. 
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question  whether  the  claim  arising  under  the  Constitution  may 
be  determined  in  a  summary  proceeding, — ^that  is,  a  proceeding 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial  by  jury  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law, — is  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  But,  admitting  that  such  proceeding  is  not  contrary 
to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  this  argument  assumes 
that  the  quality  of  the  power  exercised  depends  upon  the  form 
of  the  act.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  an  act  of  judgment 
or  decision  which  is  exliaustive  and  complete,  to  apply  a  law 
and  enforce  its  consequences  on  persons  and  things  in  and  for 
a  certain  geographical  forum,  is  ministerial,  as  opposed  to  judi- 
cial, if  only  performed  in  the  way  here  called  summari/.  The 
distinction  between  a  ministerial  and  judicial  act,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  power,  having  regard  to  the  elements  of  legal  juris- 
diction and  the  eflfect  produced  in  legal  relations  between  pri- 
vate persons.*  The  distinction  between  summary  proceedings 
and  those  not  so,  lies  in  the  forms  under  which  the  power  is 
exercised.  Decisions  which  are  most  clearly  of  the  judicial 
character  may  be  given  by  a  single  judge ;  and  an  act  of  judg- 
ment by  the  court  alone  is  not  less  judicial  than  the  determin- 
ation of  a  mixed  issue  by  a  jury  imder  direction  of  a  court.  In 
many  countries  the  bulk  of  legal  controversies  are  determined 
by  a  judge  or  judges,  in  a  way  more  or  less  summary  as  com- 
pared with  our  practice.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  tliat  in 
such  cases  there  were  no  judicial  proceedings,  or  that  the  judi- 
cial power  was  not  there  exercised.  A  colonial  statute  of 
Delaware,  of  1760,"  substitutes  *'  a  short  and  summary  man- 
ner" for  deciding  cases  of  disputed  freedom,  in  place  of  the 
common-law  method.  Tlie  proceeding  prescribed  is  before  a 
court  ^'  hearing  the  proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  in  a 
summary  way."  By  a  law  of  that  State  of  1852,  thase  suits 
are  to  be  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  "  in  a  summarj'  way," 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  highest  court,  as  on  any 
other  solemn  judgment.* 

'  Avtr,  Vol.  I.,  p.  607.  ■  Ante,  Vol.  I.,  p.  292. 

*Anfr,  p.  81.  iJero  may  bo  noticed  an  arijiiment  which  has  been  drawn,  in 
Bomo  dt'feiiHCB  of  the  law  of  I860,  from  the  eighth  article  of  the  compact  l>eiween 
the  New  Enjjland  colonies  of  1643,  to  which  reference  has  already  herein  been 
made,  in  construing  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice.  (Antt, 
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§  908.  4.  As  to  the  argument,  that  the  action  of  the  jndge 
or  commiBsioner  is  an  exercise  of  power  not  in  its  nature  judi- 
cial, it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  while  the  judicial  character  of  any 
act  of  judgment  is  determined  not  merely  by  its  elBfect  upon 
the  subject  matter — ^person  or  thing — ^but  by  its  consequences 
in  respect  to  a  certain  forum  or  geographical  district,  no  notice 
is  taken,  in  the  opinions  in  which  this  argument  occurs,  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  performed,  as  being  the  jurisdiction  stand- 
ing in  this  relation  to  the  act  of  judgment  performed  by  the 
commissioners.  The  international  operation  of  this  act  of 
judgment  is  left  out  of  view ;  or  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  act 
occurring  exclusively  under  the  internal  law  of  a  single 
forum  or  jurisdiction.  It  is  assumed  that,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress,  if  not  under  the  Constitution  in  the  first  instance, 
such  a  connection  is  established  between  the  State  in  which 
the  fugitive  is  claimed  and  delivered  up  and  that  from  which 
ho  escaped  or  is  supposed  to  have  escaped,  that  the  two  con- 
stitute, under  the  national  law,  one  forum,  jpro  hoc  vice^  and 
that  the  act  of  judgment  is  "  preliminary  "  or  ancillary  to  some 
other  act  of  judgment,  to  be  performed  in  the  same  forum, 
in  which  the  judicial  function  will  or  may  operate. 

There  are  probably  none  who  would  say  that  the  act  of  de- 
termining the  whole  question  whether  a  certain  person,  being 
presumptively  of  free  status  in  one  State,  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  by  another  as  his  slave  and  carried  thence  into  bondage 
elsewhere,  is  not  a  complete  exercise  of  judicial  function.* 

p.  548.)  It  has  boen  ar^ed  that  Congress  may  entrust  the  decision  of  this  claim 
to  A  commiBsioncr,  and  without  jury  trial,  because  by  that  inter-colonial  artic1«> 
'*  the  majBristrate,  or  some  of  them,  where,  for  the  present,  the  said  prisoner  or 
fugitive  abidcth,"  was  authorized  to  deliver  up  '*  Uie  fugitive  for  any  crimiral 
cause."  Ante,  Vol.  I.,  p.  269,  n.  [c]  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  magis- 
trate could,  in  like  manner,  deliver  up  a  runaway  servant,  though  this  is  not  de- 
clared in  the  clauses  relating  to  such  persons,  io.  [b.]  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  compact  was  an  aCTeement  between  parties  who  in  \\iU  matter 
acted  as  sovereigns ;  it  was  not  a  legislative  act  whose  validity  could  have  been 
measured  by  some  constitution  controUing  the  legislator.  Agam,  if  the  argument 
be  of  any  force  to  the  objection  of  necessity  of  jury  trial,  it  fails  on  the  objection 
of  undue  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  for  at  that  time  in  New  England,  the 
term  "  magistrates  "  was  applied  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, vested  with  ordinary  judicial  powers. 

'  The  direction  to  the  sherifi^  in  the  writ  de  nativo  hahendo  ti  de  liberiate  pro- 
banda, ran  thus :  "  tunc  ponas  loquelam  iUam  coram  justiciarus  nostris  ad  primam 
assisam  cum  in  partlbus  illis  venerint,  quia  hujosmodi  probatio  non  pertinet  ad  te 
capiendum."    Fitzh.  B^.  Br.  foL  1,  87.  | 

Jacobs'  Law  Diet.,  Vol  XL,  p.  826.    Juttiee*  of  ths  F§ac€,  17.    "The  power 
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The  denial  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  proceeding  is 
made  in  asserting  that  the  act  is  merely  an  identification  of  a 
certain  person  with  a  view  to  ulterior  proceedings. 

Thus  the  act  of  judgment  of  the  judge,  magistrate,  or  com- 
missioner, under  the  laws  of  Congress,  is  assumed  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  ordinary  action  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners in  carrying  into  effect  those  laws  of  national  origin 
which  operate  in  the  United  States  as  one  forum  or  jurisdic- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  national  municipal  law,  or  to  the  ordinary  action 
of  inferior  magistrates  in  arresting  or  holding  to  bail  persons 
in  one  subdivision  of  a  State  forum,  with  view  to  ulterior  judi- 
cial action  in  the  same  or  some  otlier  subdivision  of  the  same 
forum.  This  idea  is  further  illustrated  by  the  assumption  of  a 
parallelism  between  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  labor  under 
these  statutes  and  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice 
under  tlie  law  of  1793. 

Tlie  inadmissibility  of  this  assumption  can  only  be  shown  by 
an  independent  exhibition  of  the  true  nature  of  this  act  of 
judgment  in  reference  to  the  various  elements  of  jurisdiction 
which  are  presented  in  such  a  case.  This  exhibition  will  occnr 
in  the  attempt  herein  presently  to  be  made,  to  stAte  the  true 
view  of  the  question,  as  justified  by  the  authorities  and  princi- 
ples already  set  forth. 

Or,  in  some  arguments,  the  commissioner's  act  of  judgment 
is  asserted  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  those  examinations 
of  facts  which  are  made  by  the  commissioners  and  others,  such 

of  justifies  i3  ministerial  when  they  are  commanded  to  do  anythinc^  by  a  8uperi*"«r 
authority,  as  by  the  Court  of  B.  R.,  Ac.  In  all  other  cases  they  act  as  jutiges: 
but  th<*y  must  proceed  according  to  their  commissions,  «fec.  Where  a  stJitute  re- 
quire.-j  nny  act  to  bo  done  by  two  justice*?,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  if  tlie  act 
be  of  a  judicial  nature,  or  is  the  result  of  discretion,  the  two  justices  must  he 
present  t  >  concur  and  join  in  it,  otherwise  it  will  be  void;  as  formerly,  in  order* 
of  removal  and  liliation,  the  appointment  of  overseers,  and  now  in  the  allowano* 
of  the  iii'lenture  of  a  parish  apprentice;  but  where  the  act  is  merely  ministerial, 
they  may  act  separately,  as  in  the  allowance  of  a  poor-rate.  Tliis  is  the  only  act 
of  two  justices  which  has  yet  been  construed  to  be  ministerial ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  this  construction  has  been  justly  condemned.     4  T.  R.  880." 

TIim  act  of  admitting  to  naturalization  Is  a  judicial  act.  Ritchie  ?•.  IMtnam,  V* 
Wendell,  524.  Even  tliou^rh  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  admistsion  is  conclui»ive  us 
res  juilieata  on  other  tribunals.  Banks  v.  Walker.  8  Barb.  Ch.  R.  4:18.  Stnt»- 
courts  may  naturalize  in  virtue  of  concurrent  judicial  jwwer.  Heydcnfeldt,  J.. 
Jix  parte  Knowles,  in  the  Alta  California,  Aug.  15,  1855. 

The  commissioner's  act  of  judgment  can  Imrdly  be  thought  less  judicial  in  it? 
nature  than  an  admission  to  naturalization,  or  than  ono  ot  thodo  acta  in  which, 
midor  the  English  statutes,  two  justices  were  required  to  join. 
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as  commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  masters  in  chancery,  in  de- 
clared subordination  to  some  court  and  its  ulterior  action.  In 
this  again  the  entirely  independent  effect  of  the  commissioner's 
decision,  in  respect  to  the  forum  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  is 
ignored,  or  an  imaginary  connection  is  set  up  between  its  ac- 
tion and  the  possible  ulterior  action  of  some  unknoWn  and 
indeterminable  court  in  some  other  forum. 

Or,  in  other  instances,  the  character  of  the  provision  and 
statute,  as  private  law,  and  of  the  action  of  the  commissioner,  as 
determining  the  existence  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  a 
relation  between  two  natural  persons,  is  ignored,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  national  Government,  as  a  party  concerned, 
grants,  gives,  or  recognizes  obligations  due  by  it  in  its  sphere 
of  public  action,  which  it  may  determine  in  any  way  it  may 
think  proper.  This  is  illustrated  in  comparing  the  determina- 
tion of  these  cases  to  the  determination  of  claims  for  new  pat- 
ents, and  of  claims  on  the  Government  under  a  treaty.' 

Connected  with  this  last  argument  or  assumption,  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  judicial  power  can  be  exhibited  only  in  a  case 
arising,  &c.,  and  that  here  is  no  case  at  all.  But  the  only  ar- 
gument offered,  to  show  that  this  is  no  case,  is  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  necessarily  or  properly  a  summary  one,  on  some  one  of 
the  reasons  above  given." 

§  909.  6.  As  to  tlie  fifth  argument,  which  is  an  admission 
that,  according  to  ordinary  criteria,  the  statute  does  not  accord 
with  tlie  Constitution,  but  that  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
provision  was  intended  to  be  made  effectual  for  the  object  in- 
dicated ;  that  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been  made  effectual 
than  by  giving  tliis  power  to  the  commissioners.  This  argu- 
ment is  also  employed  in  reference  to  the  objection  tliat  the 
Act  of  Congress  violates  the  guarantees  in  the  Constitution  for 

*  The  failure  of  the  similar  parallel  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice  has 
been  pointed  out,  ante,  g  856.  If  the  argument  there  given  applies  in  that  in- 
stance it  must,  a  fortiori,  in  these  cases. 

*Fur  illustrations  of  the  arguments  above  excepted  to,  see  the  citations  of 
opinions  of  Jn<lge  McLean,  Judge  Nelson,  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  Mr.  Loring,  and  Mr, 
B.  U.  Curtis.  See,  particularly,  the  advisory  Opinion  given  by  the  last,  where  dl 
these  ideas  are  blended  together.  Mr.  Curtis  was  indeed  careful  to  say  that  he 
did  not  mean  that  the  form  of  the  proceeding  determines  the  nature  of  the  power. 
But  there  is  a  circuity  in  the  reasoning,  nevertheless,  for  it  is  said — ^it  is  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  because  it  is  not  a  case,  and  it  is  not  a  case,  because  it  is  a  sum- 
mary proceeding. 
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private  rights.    It  will,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.* 

In  insisting  that  in  the  present  appointments  of  judges  for  the 
Territories,  or  in  a  supposed  appointment  of  oflScers  of  the  United 
States  resembling  justices  of  the  peace,  there  would  be  an 
equal  violation  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  has  been  violated  for 
the  action  of  commissioners  under  the  fugitive-slave  law, 
another  form  of  the  argument  of  a  constitutional  necessity  for 
passing  over  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  as  known 
by  ordinary  interpretation  and  construction,  presents  itself. 

But  it  is  evident  that  an  admitted  necessity  of  violating  a 
rule  in  one  instance,  is  no  argument  for  violating  the  same  rule 
in  another.  Each  such  case  of  necessity  must  stand  by  itself, 
on  its  own  necessity. 

It  is  going  very  far  for  an  argument,  to  assume  that  it 
must  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  confer  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  on  justices  of  the  peace,  under  some  law 
which  has  never  yet  been  passed.  And,  as  to  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  national  Government  in  the  Territories,  there  is 
much  room  to  question  whether  they  depend  upon  any  grants 
of  power  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether  they  are  not  removed 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  functions  of  the  national 
Government  within  the  States,  hj  the  clause  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article,  giving  Congress  power  "  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,"  ifec* 

§  910.  According  to  the  method  herein  pursued,  the  fol- 
lowing is  presented  as  the  proper  exposition  of  the  question. 

And  first,  as  to  the  real  weight  of  judicial  authority. 

a.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  mass  of  authority  later  than 
1850,  rests  on  the  previous  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and 
the  dicta  of  Judge  Nelson,  with,  perhaps,  those  of  some  other 
judges  of  the  national  courts  in  charges  to  juries,   which 

*  In  connection  with  this  argument  might  be  noticed  what  may  be  designated 
the  araumintum  a  nigritia — ^that  the  persona  to  be  affected  by  this  law  are  not  of 
the  white  race.  But,  admitting  that  this  argument  should  apply  to  determine  the 
extent  of  those  guarantees  of  prirate  rights  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  neit 
chapter,  the  question  hero  is  of  a  provision  of  public  law.  And,  as  it  concerns  the 
white  people  of  the  United  States  that  power  should  not  be  exercised  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  a  justification  of  a  violation  of  such  a  provision  that 
it  is  erperimenhtm  in  corpore  vuu 

•See  Whiton,  Ch.  J..  cmU.ip.  ^n\. 
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opinions  and  dicta  are  mainly  an  assertion  that  all  qnestion  on 
this  point  is  precluded  by  the  decisions  under  the  law  of  1793 ; 
while  Judge  Shaw  (who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  which 
the  opinion  was  delivered,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  exist- 
ing judicial  authority  on  this  particular  question)  said  in  the 
same  judgment : — "  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
if  this  argument,  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  now  first  applied  to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no 
sanction  from  contemporaneous  construction,  judicial  prece- 
dent, and  the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial  power 
would  be  entitled  to  very  grave  consideration." 

Now,  if  this  argument  did  not,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  apply  to  the  law  of  1793,  yet  it  unquestionably  does  to 
the  law  of  1850,  for  the  commissioners  can  derive  their  powers 
from  no  other  than  the  national  source ;  and  if  the  argument 
did  not  apply  to  the  law  of  1793,  the  cases  under  that  law  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and  State  Governments  in  that 
law,  are  no  authorities  for  deciding  the  question  when  it 
actually  arose  under  the  law  of  1850.  Hence  it  follows  that 
Chief  Justice  Shaw's  Opinion,  pronouncing  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Sims'  case,  may  rea- 
sonably be  deemed  rather  an  authority  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  action  of  the  United  States  commissioners. 

b.  Supposing  that  on  this  reasoning  the  weight  of  authority 
on  this  point,  though  popularly  received  as  overwhelming,  is 
measurably  diminished,  it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  State  judges  on  this  question  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  Ohio  cases.  For,  though  the  point  was  not 
involved  in  those  cases,  it  is  undeniable  that  no  judicial  reason- 
ing to  the  other  side  has  ever  been  since  produced.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  only  so  far  as  it  was  actually  requisite  for  the 
decision  of  the  case  before  them ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  principle 
that  neither  that  court  nor  any  other,  under  our  system  of 
government,  has  power  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  any  legis- 
lative enactment  generally,  that  is,  without  reference  to  its 
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effect  on  actual  parties  in  some  case  before  the  court.  The 
juristical  dissertations  of  the  members  of  that  high  tribunal, 
on  points  not  actually  before  them,  command  the  profoundest 
respect  of  the  profession  and  the  public ;  and  on  points  of  great 
political  importance,  as  shown  in  notable  instances,  they  have 
been  urged  as  controlling  authority.  But  it  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary for  other  courts  to  admit  a  general  assertion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Act  as  conclusive  on  all  possible  points  • 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  law  may  be  questioned,  when  they 
have  not  been  in  issue  before  the  court  in  a  case. 

c.  If  the  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  opinions  delivered  in 
Prigg's  case,  which  was  presented  in  another  chapter,  is  correct, 
the  majority  of  the  court  justified  the  action  of  State  magis- 
trates only  60  far  as  it  was  an  exercise  of  the  concurrent  judi- 
cial power  of  the  State. 

Kow,  we  have  the  authority  of  Judge  Shaw  in  Sims'  case, 
and  of  the  many  judges  who  have  followed  his  decision, 
that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  involves  an  exercise  of 
power  not  distinguishable  in  quality  from  that  which,  under 
the  law  of  1793,  was  exercised  by  the  judges  of  United  States 
courts  and  the  State  magistrates  wliose  action  was  approved  in 
Prigg's  case  and  the  earlier  cases  in  the  State  courts.  Admit- 
ting this,  it  follows  that  Prigg's  case  is  authority  for  saying 
that,  in  performing  the  action  required  of  them,  the  commis- 
sioners will  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

d.  If  there  is  any  parallel  between  the  delivery  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  under  this  provision  and  the  extradition  of  criminals 
under  the  other,  there  is  some  autliority  for  holding  that  it  indi- 
cates the  judicial  character  of  the  commissioner's  act  of  judg- 
ment.' We  have  the  opinion  of  Kent  that  the  act  of  judgment 
now  performed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States,  should,  if  per- 
formed by  any  one  in  virtue  of  power  derived  from  the  United 
States,  be  performed  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  function.* 

§  911.  Secondly ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  independently  of  any 
judicial  authority  on  this  point,  what  may  be  known  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  commissioners  ? 

'  Ante,  §g  851-858.  »  Ani$,  §  847,  and  note. 
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a.  And,  first :  Low  far  may  the  nature  of  this  power  be 
known  from  the  basis  assumed  for  the  legislation  of  Congress? 

It  was  coneluded,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  that  that 
l^slation  can  only  be  justified  as  it  may  carry  into  effect  a 
power  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government, 
a  part  of  the  j  udicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution  by  giving  the  provision  the  fourth  con- 
,  stmction. 

Moreover,  if  the  theory  adopted  by  Judge  Story  in  Prigg's 
case  is  to  be  adopted,  the  legislation  of  Congress  is  equally  to 
be  justified  as  carrying  into  effect  a  power  belonging  to  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government,  a  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution by  giving  to  the  provision  the  third  construction. 

But  if,  under  either  theory,  the  commissioner's  act  of  judg- 
ment is  adequate  to  the  whole  object  of  the  provision,  it  dis- 
poses of  all  that  was  involved  in  the  supposed  "  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution ;"  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
in  his  action  he  has  dispensed  that  power  which,  in  the  argu- 
ment, was  before  supposed  to  be  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  under  either  theory,  the  object  of  the  provision  is  to 
cause  the  fugitive  from  labor  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  to  w^hom  his  service  is  due  by  the  law  of  the 
State  from  which  he  escaped. 

It  may  be  that  this  object  could  be  answered  by  delivering 
up  the  fugitive  in  some  State  other  than  that  in  which  he  may 
have  been  found. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  action  of  j  udges  and  "  State 
magistrates,"  under  the  law  of  1793,  was  always  taken  to  result 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  provision  whenever 
the  certificate  was  granted  which  allowed  his  being  removed. 
Judge  Tilghman  said,  in  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  S.  &  R.,  p.  64, 
"  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  was  to 
place  the  slave  just  in  the  situation  he  stood  before  he  fled." 
The  provision  itself  could  not  have  required  more  than  this. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  said,  in  justifying  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners under  the  law  of  1850,  that  their  action  is  in  no 

VOL.  IL — i4 
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respect  distingnishable  from  that  of  the  judges,  &c.,  acting 
under  the  law  of  1793.  It  is  matter  of  authority,  therefore, 
that,  if  these  are  "  cases  arising  under"  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  so  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  been  completely  met  by  the  action  of  commissionen 
under  the  law  of  1850 ;  that  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
which  were  to  be  maintained  and  enforced  in  the  "  cases  aris- 
ing under  "  this  provision  have  been  maintained  and  enforced 
by  the  commissioners ;  so  that  they  must  be  held,  in  the  end, 
to  have  accomplished  that  object  which,  in  the  outset,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
judicial  power. 

K  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  suflScient  authority  for  the  fourth 
construction,  and  that  Judge  Story's  express  recognition  of  a 
case  within  the  judicial  power  was  a  casual  inadvertency,  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  residue  of  his  Opinion,  or  with  the  Opin- 
ions of  his  associates  ;  and  that,  under  the  third  constructioD, 
adopted  by  him,  the  Government  is  one  of  the  two  parties  on 
whom  the  provision  acts  as  a  rule  (the  claimant  being  the 
other) ;  that  the  Congress  has  appointed  the  commissioner  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  Government  for  settling  this  claim  made 
upon  it,  without  any  reference  to  judicial  action,  as  a  party 
may  always  settle  his  controversies  out  of  court  in  any  way  he 
thinks  fit, — it  is  then  to  be  inquired  whether,  under  the  law 
passed  by  Congress,  a  case  does  not  arise  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States. 

So,  if  the  only  other  theory  for  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  be  adopted — that  founded  on  the  second  construction 
— according  to  which  Congress  legislates  to  enforce  a  duty  of 
the  State  correlative  to  the  claimant's  right,  the  question  occurs, 
whether  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
has  not  arisen  under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  "  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

K,  under  either  of  these  two  constructions,  the  second  or 
the  third,  the  claimant's  right  is  imperfect,  and  requires  some 
legislation,  either  of  the  national  Government  or  of  the  States, 
to  make  it  a  legal  right,*  yet  it  seems  the  legislation  of  Con- 

» Ante,  §  749,  in  Story's  Opinion,  from  16  Peters,  614,  615. 
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gresfl  produces  an  effect  precisely  like  that  attributed  to  the 
provision  itself  under  the  fourth  construction.  A  legal  relation 
is  established  between  the  claimant  and  the  fugitive  in  the 
State  into  which  the  latter  may  have  escaped.  Neither  is  the 
Government  thereafter  recognized  as  a  party  (according  to  the 
third  construction),  nor  is  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is 
found  so  recognized  (according  to  the  second  construction), 
but  the  law  of  Congress  acts  like  private  international  law, 
operating  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  private  law  of  the  State 
which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  recognized  the  master's 
right  to  carry  away  with  him  his  escaped  slave,  on  establish- 
ing a  claim  for  his  person  before  the  local  public  authority ; 
and  that  this  would  be  a  case  within  the  judicial  power  is 
indisputable. 

If,  while  admitting  that  a  case  thus  arises,  either  under  the 
provision  itself,  as  the  foundation  of  the  legislation,  or  under 
the  Act  of  Congress,  it  be  said  that  the  commissioner  does  not 
judicially  dispose  of  such  case,  but  makes  only  such  a  prelim- 
inary disposal  of  it  as  must  occur  in  view  of  possible  judicial 
action  thereafter,  this  allegation  is  equivalent  to  that  made  in 
that  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  action 
of  the  commissioners,  which  has  herein  been  classed  as  the 
fourth  argument.* 

§  912.  This  argument  is  now  to  be  more  fully  considered 
under  the  question — 

h.  What  is  the  character  of  the  act  of  judgment,  reasoning 
from  elementary  principles  ? 

It  will  here  be  assumed  that  every  act  of  judgment  is  judi- 
cial which  is  final  in  reference  to  some  particular  forum  in 
which  the  rights  and  obligations  affirmed  or  denied  by  that 
act  of  judgment  are  to  be  exercised.'  The  action  of  the  com- 
missioner determines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  claim- 
ant and  the  alleged  slave  in  and  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
in  which  the  latter  is  found,  and  in  and  for  that  alone,  without 
reference  to  any  other  State. 

Mn/«,p.  688.  Mn/e,  §464. 
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It  is  true  that  the  certificate,  according  to  sec.  6  of  the  Act, 
is  to  be  given  "  with  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  or  restraint 
as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person  back  to  the  State  or 
Territory  whence  he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid." 
It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  this  clause  in  the 
statute  has  any  other  effect  than  to  be  a  security  to  the  claim- 
ant in  case  he  should  be  obliged,  in  returning  to  his 
place  of  domicil,  or  should  choose,  in  so  returning,  to  pass 
through  States  wherein  slavery  is  not  recognized  ;  and  whether 
it  diminishes  in  the  slightest  degree  his  power  to  place  the  per- 
son of  the  alleged  fugitive  in  any  place  whatsoever  where 
local  law  will  sanction  his  introduction.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  claimant  to  carry  the  supposed  slave  back  to  the 
place  of  domicil. 

This  will  depend  on  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
vision. If,  by  the  true  construction,  no  legal  right  exists  in 
the  claimant,  under  the  provision  itself,  independently  of  legis- 
lation (as  supposed  in  the  second  and  third  constructions),  tlien 
indeed  it  may  be  that  Congress,  if  it  has  the  power  to  give 
existence  to  the  right,  may  modify  it,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least.  But  if  the  claimant's  legal  right  exists  under  the  pro- 
vision itself  (according  to  the  fourth  construction),  it  is  a  right 
to  have  his  slave  delivered  up  to  him  on  claim ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  right  given  in  respect  to  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  who,  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  is 
to  be  "delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  ha ving  j urisdic- 
tion  of  the  crime."  The  Constitution,  in  the  case  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  does  not  speak  of  any  such  transfer  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  tliat,  if  this  delivery  can  be 
made  by  the  national  Government,  it  might  be  made  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Stat«  in 
which  the  fugitive  is  found.  But  it  would  appear  that,  after 
the  claim  had  been  finally  determined.  Congress  would  have  no 
power  to  limit  the  claimant's  right  by  requiring  him  to  return 
the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped. 
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The  Acts  of  Congress  follow  the  provisions  on  which  they 
are  founded.  The  rendition  of  the  fugitive  from  justice  to 
the  State  where  he  is  to  be  tried,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Act  of 
1793.  But  neither  in  that  Act  nor  in  that  of  1850  is  the  master 
required  to  carry  back  the  person  he  may  hold  as  his  escaped 
bondman.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  power  to  detain  the 
latter  will  continue  for  such  time  as  may  suflSce  for  convenient 
removal.  But,  if  the  master  remains  voluntarily  with  his  re- 
captured slave  beyond  that  time,  the  constitutional  guarantee 
must  cease  to  operate,  and  the  slave  may  become  free  by  the 
law  of  the  forum.  Tlie  claim  might  be  made  and  the  de- 
livery effected,  under  this  provision,  when  the  fugitive  had 
been  found  in  a  State  permitting  slavery ;  and  then  the  posses- 
sion of  the  master  would  continue,  by  the  local  law  of  that 
State,  so  long  as  he  should  choose  to  remain  in  it.  Or,  what- 
ever might  be  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  delivery 
takes  place,  the  master  could  remove  the  supposed  fugitive  to 
any  other  State,  or  any  other  country,  and  retain  him  in  slavery 
therein,  if  the  local  law  should  permit  it.  The  delivery  to  the 
claimant,  under  the  provision  and  Acts  of  Congress,  is  in  all 
respects  like  a  delivery  upon  claim  made  under  the  local  law 
of  a  jurisdiction  wherein  slavery  is  lawful,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  master's  right  is  denied  by  some  third  party,  or  in  one 
in  which  the  supposed  slave  should  himself  deny  the  right. 
While  the  claimant  is  in  itinere  with  the  supposed  slave  to  the 
State  from  which  he  came,  his  custody  continues  under  tlie 
Constitution  and  is  protected  by  the  statute.  But  he  is  not 
bound  to  proceed  thither,  and  this  protection  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  do  so.  If  the  fugitive  is  carried  to 
gome  slaveholding  jurisdiction,  his  status  will  be  determined 
by  the  local  law  thereof;  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
will  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

§  913.  It  is  certain  that  if  any  State  magistrate,  under  the 
law  of  1793,  acted  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  his  own 
State,  a  certificate  given  by  him  had  no  power  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  State,  and  could  not  compel  the  claimant  to  re- 
turn the  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  escaped ;   his  act  of  judgment  operated  in  and  for  the 
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State  alone,  and  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  act  of  a 
judge  or  commissioner  nnder  the  law  of  1850  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  its  operation  from  the  act  of  a  jadge  or  State 
magistrate  under  the  former  Act.' 

There  are  no  means  provided  for  securing  this  actual  ren- 
dition from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  claimant ;'  there  is  no  penalty  for  the  party  holding 
the  certificate  for  failing  to  carry  it  out — ^no  officer  appointed 
to  ascertain  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  carried  out.  The 
party  holding  the  certificate  being  a  private  individual,  there 
is  no  such  presumption  of  public  law  (comity,  as  it  may  be 
called),  which  may  authorize  the  legal  presumption  that  the 
fugitive  slave,  like  the  fugitive  from  justice,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  State  by  whose  laws  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  held 
to  service." 

There  is  no  case  in  which  a  certificate  has  been  granted  in 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  show,  by  public  record,  that  the 
fugitive  was  actually  taken  back  to  his  supposed  domicil ;  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  certificate  as  a  limitation  of  tlie  master's 
right  over  the  person  and  services  of  the  slave,  while  in  tran- 
situ, has  never  been  made  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
States  through  which  he  has  been  carried  after  the  certificate 
has  been  given.  It  would  appear  that  the  master's  right  under 
the  Constitution,  after  the  claim  has  been  established,  is  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  slave  and  of  his  services,  and  to  transfer  him 
to  any  jurisdiction  where  slavery  is  allowed,  and  that  no  lim- 

*  See  in  connection  with  this  the  argument  In  §  883.  If  the  commissioners* 
certificate  requires  the  rendition  of  the  supposed  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he 
is  said  to  have  escaped,  he  must  be  under  the  control  of  national  public  authority 
until  he  is  so  carried  back.  But  then  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  under  a 
State  magistrate's  or  a  judj^e's  certificate  under  the  law  of  1798,  and  yet  in 
Wortliington  v.  Preston,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  461,  where  the  keeper  of  the  prison  held 
the  slave  in  custody  after  he  had  hern  delivered  to  the  claimant  ipith  a  eirtijieate, 
it  was  hold  that  the  keeper  was  merely  acting  as  the  private  agent  of  the  master, 
not  as  the  instrument  of  public  authority. 

'  It  is  only  when  the  party  cl.iimant  makes  affidavit  that  he  apprehends  a  rescue, 
that,  by  the  '9th  section  of  the  kct,  the  officer  of  the  United  States  who  has  the 
fugitive  in  his  charge  is  boimd  "  to  remove  him  to  the  Stat©  from  whence  he  fled, 
and  there  to  deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney.** 

Hero  appears  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  which  has  sometimes  been  made, 
that  the  provision  and  legislation  of  Congress  is  based  upon  securing  to  the  slave- 
holding  States,  as  States,  a  property,  or  what  Judge  Baldwin  called  "political 
property."    See  ante,  p.  445,  note. 

*  Ante,  §  859. 
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itation  of  this  right  has  been  attempted  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress/ 

§  914.  But  even  if  there  were  any  force  in  the  certificate 
given  by  the  commissioner  to  oblige  the  rendition  of  the  sup- 
posed fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  was  said  to  have  es- 
caped, or  if  the  legal  force  of  the  certificate  was  correctly 
described  by  Judge  Sprague, — "  It  is  merely  an  authority  to 
carry  the  person  named  from  one  State  to  another — that  is  its 
whole  legal  effect,"* — it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  com- 
missioner's act  of  judgment  is  a  finality  as  regards  the  forum 
in  which  it  is  pronounced.  Whatever  may  afterwards  be  judi- 
cially done,  as  between  the  claimant  and  the  supposed  fugitive 
in  the  forum  to  which  the  latter  is  taken  will  be  an  independent 
and  original  proceeding,  having  no  connection,  as  an  act  of  re- 
medial jurisprudence,  with  the  commissioner's  act  of  judgment. 
As  Judge  Sprague  says,  very  simply,  "  What  may  be  legally 
done  with  that  person  in  the  State  to  which  he  is  carried,  de- 
pends on  the  laws  of  that  State."  It  is  precisely  this  final  trans- 
fer of  the  person,  from  one  jurisdiction  which  determined  his 
individual  rights  in  one  way,  to  another  which  may  determine 
them  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  way,  which  makes  the  pro- 
ceeding a  judicial  one  according  to  Judge  Sprague's  definition 
of  a  proceeding  which  is  a  judicial  one  "under  our  jurispru- 
dence." There  is  no  connection  established  in  these  instances 
between  the  action  of  the  commissioner  in  the  State  from  which 
the  fugitive  is  removed  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
to  which  he  is  taken.    Tlie  fact  that  the  removal  takes  place 

*  In  Sims'  case,  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis  seems  to  have  admitted  that  under 
the  provision  of  the  ConstihUion  a  case  arises  within  the  judicial  power.  Mr.  Ran- 
tout  counsel  for  Sims,  argued  that  the  commissioner  is  by  the  statute  required 
to  carry  into  cfTect  the  whole  purpose  of  the  provision  as  the  rule  determining  the 
right  of  the  master  and  the  correlative  oblii^ations  of  the  slave  and  of  third  par- 
ties; and  that  therefore  the  "  case  **  would  be  determined  by  the  commissioner's 
act.  Mr.  Rantoul  took  that  view  of  the  effect  of  the  statute  which  is  here  given 
in  the  text,  maintaining  that  the  master's  right  or  power  became  absolute  on  get- 
ting the  certiiicate ;  that  he  might  carry  the  supposed  fugitive  to  any  other  t^tat©, 
or  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction ;  that  the  commissioner's  decision  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  judge  deciding,  in  and  for  a  State,  the  issue  of  liber  or  non  liber  under 
the  local  law.  (See  Mr.  Rantoul's  7th  point,  IV.  Mon.  L.  R.  6,  and  the  claimant's 
8d  point,  ib.  6.)  Mr.  Curtis  held  his  action  to  be  preliminary  merely  (see  the 
Opinion,  ante,  p.  676,  note.J 

'  See  9\aopoit,  S  923,  Thompson,  J.,  in  Martin's  case,  §  926,  McLean,  J.,  in  Mc- 
Querry's  case,  and  §  933,  the  Opinion  of  B.  B.  CortLs,  Esq. 
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under  a  rule  which  rests  on  the  national  authority  may  indnce 
the  idea  that  a  law  lias  been  carried  into  effect  which  operates 
in  the  United  States  as  one  jurisdiction,  in  view  of  which  the 
States  are  like  counties  or  local  districts  under  one  municipal 
(internal)  law.  In  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice  this  may 
be  the  case,  under  the  language  of  the  provision  and  public 
comity,  even  if  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  extradition  of 
foreign  criminals.  But  in  the  case  of  persons  claimed  as  owing 
service  or  labor,  there  is  no  such  amalgamation  of  the  two 
States.  There  was  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  a  judg- 
ment of  outlawry.  In  the  instances  here  contemplated,  the 
person  carried  away  under  a  certificate  is  outlawed  in  respect 
to  the  State  in  which  he  is  found ;  he  is  as  conclusively  re- 
.  moved  from  the  judicial  power  and  protection  of  that  State  as 
though  he  had  been  annihilated.  To  say  that,  in  another  State 
to  which  he  may  be  and  probably  will  be  taken,  ulterior  acts 
of  judgment  may  take  place  which  will  be  judicially  per- 
formed, is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  argument. 

g  915.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sioner is  not  judicial,  because  the  certificate  could  not  be  set 
up  in  support  of  a  plea  of  res  judicata  in  a  suit  for  freedom 
brought  in  the  State  to  which  the  person  removed  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  labor  may  be  taken.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  so 
pleaded  in  the  forum  in  and  for  which  it  is  rendered,  that  is, 
the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  claimed.  In  that  forum  it  is 
made  conclusive  against  every  other  manifestation  of  judicial 
power.  State  or  national.* 

§  916.  If  Congress  had  provided  a  proceeding  under  which 
the  slave  would  continue  in  the  custody  of  the  national  public 
authority  in  transitu^  before  the  claim  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined under  that  authority,  the  action  of  a  commissioner  who 
should  grant  a  warrant  or  a  certificate  for  removal  in  view 
of  a  hearing  of  the  claim  before  a  tribunal  acting  under  that 
authority  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is  alleged 
to  have  escaped,  and  by  whose  laws  he  is  supposed  to  be  held 
to  service,  would  have  an  entirely  diff*erent  character.  The 
commissioner's  action  would  then  be  that  which,  in  opinions 

'  Ck)mpare  Jadge  Conckling's  assertion  that  it  is  like  a  judgment  Ante,  p.  665. 
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already  cited,  it  has  been  aflSrmed  to  be  under  the  Act  of  1850. 
Or  even  if  it  were  provided  that  the  master's  custody  should 
not  be  complete  until,  in  the  State  from  which  the  alleged 
slave  is  supposed  to  have  escaped,  some  judgment  had  been 
passed  by  the  local  authorities,  it  might,  by  some  stretch  of 
the  vaguest  doctrine  of  comity  between  the  States,  or  comity 
between  the  State  Government  and  the  national  Government, 
be  pretended  that  the  act  of  transfer  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction is  ministerial  only.  There  would  then  be  a  real  par- 
allelism between  the  removal  under  the  commissioners'  action 
and  an  extradition  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

§  917.^  The  conclusion  resulting  from  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations is,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  granting  a 
certificate,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1850,  does  involve 
an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  This 
conclusion  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  guarantee  of  jury-trial  is  violated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings under  these  Acts  of  Congress,  But  the  arguments  to 
be  considered  in  the  determination  of  that  question  may  liave 
a  bearing  more  or  less  confirmatory  of  this  conclusion.  That 
question  is  to  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


DOMESTIC  INTEENATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IHB  SUB- 
JECT CONTINUED.  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGSE8S  Df  SE- 
SPECT  TO  FUGITIVES  FROM  LABOB.  THE  SUBJECT  OONTINUED.  OF 
THE  VALIDITY  OF  THAT  LEGISLATION  IN  VIEW  OF  A  GUABAKTKE, 
IN  THE  CONSTTIUTION,  OF  TBLA.L  BY  JUBY,  AND  OF  OTHER  PEO- 
VISIONS   OPERATING  AS  A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

§  918.  The  questions  which  next  present  themselves,  in 
considering  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisipns  of  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of 
fugitives  from  labor,  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter,'  relate  to— 

2.  The  remedial  process  by  which  the  demand  or  claim  is  to 
be  presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  decided, 
and  the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  demandant  or 
claimant  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  question  which  will  first  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
Acts  of  Congress  of  1793  and  1850,  or  either  of  them,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  the  persons  claimed  without  submit- 
ting the  facts  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  is  in  violation 
of  any  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  Bill  of 
Eights. 

In  the  public  and  private  discussions  which  have  arisen  in 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision,  it  has 
been  urged  that  such  trial  is  required  by  the  declaration,  in  the 
fifth  article  of  Amendments,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  and 
that  in  the  seventh  article,  that,  "in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved." 

§  919.  To  say  nothing  of  the  actual  legislation  of  Congress 

>  Ante,  p.  607. 
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as  authority  against  the  objection,  every  case  in  which  an 
alleged  fugkiye  from  labor  has  been  delivered  np,  as  provided 
in  either  Act  of  Congress,  by  a  judge  holding  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  a  State, 
and  every  case  in  which  the  delivery  of  such  alleged  fugitive  by 
a  United  States  commissioner,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1860, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  a  national  or  State  court,  is  an  author- 
ity that  these  guarantees  have  not  been  violated  by  such  legis- 
lation. These  constitutional  guarantees,  it  will  be  remembered, 
operate  only  against  the  exercise  of  power  derived  from  the 
national  source.*  The  judges  of  State  courts  acting  in  any  of 
these  cases,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793,  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  State,  and  not  from  the  United 
States.  Hence,  such  action  by  a  State  judge  does  not  have 
the  same  force  as  a  precedent  in  this  inquiry.  Still,  the  powers 
held  by  the  State  judiciary  must  have  been  limited  by  similar 
provisions  in  the  State  constitutions,  and  hence  their  action  in 
these  instances  may  be  received  as  an  exposition  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  a  parallel  question.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
too,  it  is  probable  that  the  State  judges  did  not  actually  dis- 
criminate whether  their  powers  in  the  premises  were  derived 
from  the  State  or  from  the  United  States.  If  the  true  doctrine 
is  that  the  ^'  State  magistrates,"  acting  according  to  the  law  of 
1793,  exercised  powfer  derived  from  the  national  source,  the 
cases  in  which  such  officers  have  acted  are  direct  authority. 

§  920.  It  might,  at  the  first  view,  appear  that  the  opinions 
in  which  the  claimant's  right  to  seize  and  remove  a  fugitive 
out  of  the  State  into  which  he  may  have  escaped,  without  any 
proceeding  under  either  Act  of  Congress,  has  been  affirmed,  are 
also  authority  against  the  applicability  of  these  guarantees  in 
cases  arising  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  But  if  any 
right  of  the  claimant  in  respect  to  the  escaped  slave  has  been 
given  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  does  not  owe  its  existence 
to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  such  right 
could  not  be  affected  by  those  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
which  limit  the  national  Government  in  its  several  functions. 
It  is  not  claimed  by  any  that  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the 

>  AnU,  i  426. 
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fugitive  without  a  certificate  is  given  by  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. These  cases,  therefore,  are  not  authority  in  the  present 
inquiry.* 

§  921.  In  this  inquiry,  the  cases  under  the  law  of  1793  are 
of  the  greater  importance,  since  they  are  relied  upon  almost 
exclusively  in  deciding  the  question  under  the  later  Act.  The 
bearing  of  those  cases  upon  the  question  under  consideration 
is,  however,  very  unequal.' 

In  Wright  v.  Deacon  (1819),  5  Serg.  and  Eawle,  62  {anU, 
p.  438),  the  question  directly  before  the  court  was  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania  providing  a  trial  by  jury 
in  these  cases.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  articles  of  the  Amendments  to  control  the  power  of 
Congress  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  presented  to 
the  court.  But  Tilghraan,  Ch.  J.,  expressly  declared  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1793  was  not  unconstitutional  in  not  pro- 
viding a  jury  trial,  saying,  ib.  64, "  It  plainly  appears,  from  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress, 
that  the  fugitive  was  to  be  delivered  up  on  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial  in  a  court  of  common 
law."  To  this  Judge  Tilghman  adds  a  statement  which,  in  sub- 
sequent instances,  has  been  enlarged  upon  as  a  judicial  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  a  delivering  up  of  an  alleged  slave  to  the 
claimant  under  the  statutes  of  1793  and  1850  is  a  determination 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  the  national  law  without  the 
test  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  judge  said  :  "  But  if  he  had  really 
a  right  to  freedom,  that  right  was  not  impaired  by  this  pro- 

*  The  question  remains — whether  these  guarantees  do  not  modify  whAterer 
power  private  persons  may  derive  from  the  Constitution,  and  so  limit  the  rights 
given  by  the  fugitive-slave  provision  to  the  owner.  This  is  subordinate  to  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  that  provision,  because  it  can  only  arise  on  adopting 
we  fourth  construction.  This  questi<Hi  has  not  been  here  examined,  b«cauiie, 
on  other  reasoning,  the  conclusion  has  been  against  the  doctrine  that  the  owner's 

-right  in  respect  to  the  fugitive  is  the  same  as  in  the  State  from  which  he  escaped. 
See  ante,  ]).  680,  n.  1.  In  9  Oh.,  178,  Mr.  Wolcott  argues  that  these  guarantees  do 
apply  against  seizure  and  removal  by  the  claimant. 

*  In  Butler  v.  Hopper  (1806),  1  Wash.  C.  C,  600,  ante,  p.  409,  Commonw.  r. 
Holloway  (1816),  2  S.  <fe  R.,  806,  ante,  p.  412,  and  JSa;;>arto  Simmons  (1828).  4 
W  ash.  C.  C,  896,  antCy  p.  409,  the  question  was  only  of  the  personal  extent  of  the 
provision,  and  the  party  claimed  was  not  delivered  up.  In  Glen  r.  Hodges  (1 812), 
9  Johns.,  67,  ante,  p.  438,  the  question  was  only  of  the  right  to  seixe,  either  for 
removal  or  making  a  claim ;  the  debt  of  service  ^eems  not  to  have  been  disputed. 
But  the  court  may  h&Ve  thought  that  the  question  at  issue  involved  the  coostitu- 
tionality  of  the  entire  Act 
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eeding ;  he  was  placed  just  in  the  situation  in  which  he  stood 
efore  he  fled,  and  might  prosecute  his  right  in  the  State  to 
rhich  he  belonged."  But  this  admission  that  the  person 
laimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor  is,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Let,  "  placed  just  in  the  situation  in  which  ho  stood  before  he 
ed,"  is,  in  itself,  a  recognition  that  the  rights  of  the  parties 
mder  the  na/tional  law  are  decided  without  the  test  of  a  trial 
•y  jury.  The  utmost  effect  that  can  be  given  to  the  owner's 
laim  under  the  provision  is  to  place  the  fugitive  just  in  the 
itnation  in  which  he  stood  before  he  fled.* 

§  922.  In  Jack  v.  Martin  (1834),  12  Wend.,  311-14,  ih.  507 
%niey  p.  446),  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act 
f  Congress  was  involved,  as  well  as  that  which  was  principally 
ixamined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  viz.,  whether  the  State  had 
ither  exclusive  or  concurrent  power  to  legislate  in  carrying 
he  constitutional  provision  into  effect.  The  constitutionality 
ii  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  jury  trial, 
ippears  to  have  been  fully  discussed  on  the  argument,  or,  at, 
east,  on  the  argument  before  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Srrors ;  see  14  Wend.,  515,  521.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jourt  below,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  question,  and  the 
Uourt  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  declined  to  express  any 
)pinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  Judge 
S'elson's  language,  even  in  supporting  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, is,  in  this  connection,  very  remarkable.  He  said,  12 
Wend.,  324 :  "  It  has  been  said  that,  under  the  law  of  1793,  a 
free  citizen  might  be  seized  and  carried  away  into  captivity, 
^id  hence  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  the  State  giving  him  a 
trial  by  jury  upon  the  question  of  freedom.    This  argument  is 

*  In  HUl  ft.  Low  (1822),  4  Wash.  C.  C,  327,  the  action  was  for  the  penalty  for 
i>b«tructui^  the  plaintiff  in  arresting  the  supposed  fugitive  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  before  a  magistrate ;  ante^  p.  630.  In  Commonwealth  t*.  Griffith 
[1823),  2  Pick.,  11,  the  question  was  only  of  the  right  of  seizure  without  a  war- 
rant. The  arguments  of  Judges  Parker  and  Thacher  on  that  point  have,  how- 
erer,  a  bearing  on  the  present  question ;  see  ante,  p.  562.  In  Worthington  v. 
Preston  (1824),  4  Wash.  C.  C,  461,  the  action  was  against  the  jailor  for  escape  of 
a  slave  placed  in  his  custody  by  a  claimant,  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  undev 
the  statute.  But,  aa  the  jailor  was  held  not  responsible,  the  validity  of  such  a 
certificate  was  jiot  affirmed;  an^«,  p.  680.  In  Fanny  v.  Montgomery  (1828),  1 
Breese,  188,  there  was  no  decision  bearing  on  this  question;  antet  p.  631,  note* 
Ib  Johnson  v.  Tompkins  (1838),  1  Bald.  C.  C,  671,  there  was  no  certificate  on 
cUum,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  determined  by  the  State  law,  or  by  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  irrespectively  of  the  Act  of  Congrew.  See  ante, 
p.  441. 
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plausibly  and  tHe  justice  of  it  difficult  to  deny ;  but,  sound  as 
it  is,  it  tends  only  to  prove  the  defectiyenesB  of  the  law  of 
Congress,  not  the  authority  of  the  State.  It  would  be  appro* 
priate  and  pertinent,  when  urged  before  that  body,  to  effect 
an  amendment  of  the  law  ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  sweeping 
and  dangerous  position,  if  sufficient  to  justify  the  authority  to 
amend  it  by  State  legislation."  Judge  Nelson  here  seems  to 
hold  that  a  court  may  admit  that  an  Act  of  Congress  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  yet  recognize  the  legality  of  the  action  pre- 
scribed by  that  Act,  because  the  State  has  no  power  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  legislation  of  Congress.  In  his  farther  an- 
swer to  the  same  objection  (after  an  argument  from  the  undis^ 
puted  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice)  Judge  Nelson  seems 
to  argue  that  a  State  judge  should  not  examine  into  the  valid- 
ity of  an  Act  of  Congress,  because  the  national  judiciary  has 
the  power  to  correct  injustice  or  error  committed  by  the  subor- 
dinate court  or  magistrate  who,  in  the  first  instanoe,  is  called 
upon  to  apply  the  law  of  Congress.  He  says,  12  Wend.,  325 : 
^^  If  the  magistrate  should  finally  err  in  granting  the  certificate, 
the  party  can  still  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary. The  proceedings  by  which  his  rights  have  been  invaded 
being  under  a  law  of  Congress,  the  remedy  for  error  or  injus- 
tice belongs  peculiarly  to  that  high  tribunal.^  Under  their 
ample  shield,  the  apprehension  of  captivity  and  oppression 
cannot  be  alarming."  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  State 
judiciaries  should  never  examine  into  the  validity  of  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

In  his  Opinion,  in  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 
Chancellor  Walworth  assumed,  as  admitted,  that  the  negro 
claimed  in  this  case  did  owe  service,  and  had  escaped.  But 
he  said,  14  Wend.,  525 :  "  But  suppose,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  the  question  to  be  tried  relates  merely  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  or  apprentice,  he  in- 
sisting that  he  is  a  free,  native-bom  citizen  of  the  State  where 

'  How  is  this  asscrtioii  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  magietrmte  ezflr 
cises  special  authority/ see  atUe,  pp.  618,  619,  notes ;  or  with  the  doptrine  of  Btarf 
V.  Mercein,  5  Howard,  103,  that  no  appeal  Ues  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  a  deci- 
sion on  habeas  corpus,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  or  that  of  Metcger's  CMe,  ib.  176,  thM 
no  appeal  lies  from  a  decision  of  a  judge  at  chambers  T 
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le  is  found  residing  at  the  time  the  claim  is  made,  and  that  he 
las  never  been  in  the  State  under  whose  laws  his  seryices  are 
laimed, — can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  framers  of 
he  Constitution  intended  to  authorize  the  transportation  of  a 
person  thus  claimed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Union  as  a  slave 
ipon  a  mere  summary  examination,  before  an  inferior  State 
ttagistrate,*  who  is  clothed  with  no  power  to  compel  the 
^tendance  of  witnesses  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
f  the  respective  parties?  Whatever  others  may  think  upon 
he  subject,  I  must  still  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
latriots  of  the  Bevolution  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  who  had  incorporated  into  the  Declaration 
f  Independence,  as  one  of  the  justifiable  causes  of  separation 
rom  our  mother  country,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
tad  been  transported  beyond  seas  for  trial,  could  ever  have 
ntended  to  sanction  such  a  principle  as  to  one  who  was 
oerely  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  servitude  in  another  State.'" 
§  923.  The  decision  of  Judge  Thompson  in  the  matter  of 
?eter,  alias  Lewis,  Martin  (circa  1837),  2  Paine's  C.  C.  E.,  348, 
ras  on  a  motion  to  quash  writs  de  homine  replegia/ndo^  issued 
mt  of  and  made  returnable  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
•equiring  the  marshal  to  replevy  Martin  out  of  the  custody  in 
ivhich  he  was  held  by  certain  citizens  of  Virginia.  The  mar- 
hal  had  replevied  Martin  when  held  by  the  sheriff  under  a 
\abeas  carpus  issued  by  the  Kecorder  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
^nformably  to  the  State  law.*  But  the  Kecorder  had  after- 
wards given  a  certificate  to  the  claimants.  Judge  Thompson 
leld  that,  whether  Martin  was  "  in  the  custody  of  the  law 
uider  the  order  of  the  Recorder,  or  was  in  the  custody  of  the 

*  As  already  shown,  ante,  p.  652,  the  previous  decisions  did  not  warrant  the 
]9uaice11or  in  saying  that  an  inferior  State  magistrate — ^that  is,  one  not  holding 
lie  ordinary  jadicial  power  of  the  State — ^may  act  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
p«es.  This  dictum  of  the  Chancellor  is  in  harmony  with  the  passa^  already 
looted,  in  which  he  describes  the  power  exercised  by  the  State  magistrates  as 
ninisterial.     See  ante,  p.  682. 

•  The  portion  of  Judge  Ilornblower's  Opinion  in  Himsley's  case  (1836)  which 
relates  to  the  constitutionalit}'^  of  the  law  of  New  Jersey  in  respect  to  the  guarantee 
>f  jury  trial  in  the  State  Constitution  (ofite,  p.  66,  n.)  indicates  that  he  considered 
the  objection  of  ercat  force  as  against  the  Act  of  Congress  also. 

'  Like  Judge  Nelson,  on  simikr  circumstances  in  Jack  v.  Martin  (ante,  p.  622,  n.), 
Jn^e  Thompson  held  Uiat  the  Recorder  had  proceeded  throughout  under  the  law 
rf  Congress. 
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claimants,"  the  writ  was  irregularly  issued,  and  must  be  set 
aside.    (lb.  351,  355.) 

Judge  Thompson  held  that,  if  the  Act  of  Congress  were  un- 
constitutional and  void,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  issuing 
a  homme  replegiando  to  try  the  question  •  of  slavery  (tJ.  351). 
But  he  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
and  considered  the  objection  taken  against  it  for  not  permitting 
trial  by  jjjry.  On  this  point  he  is  reported  to  have  said  (ib. 
352) :  "  If  the  inquiry  before  the  magistrate  was  a  trial  upon 
the  merits,  and  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  there 
would  be  great  force  in  the  objection.  But  it  is  not.  It  is 
only  a  preliminary  examination  to  authorize  the  claimant  to 
take  back  the  fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled ;  and 
the  question,  whether  he  is  a  slave  or  not,  is  open  to  inquiry 
there,  and  we  cannot  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  suggestion 
that  this  question  will  not  be  there  fairly  and  impartially 
tried."  And,  on  p.  353  :  "  K  this  were  intended  to  be  a  final 
determination  of  the  question  of  slavery,  the  law  would,  doubt- 
less, have  declared  the  freedom  of  the  slave  to  be  thereby 
established;  and  it  would  be  a  judicial  proceeding  which 
would,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  binding 
in  each  State.  The  magistrates  designated  in  the  Act,  who 
are  authorized  to  entertain  this  inquiry,  clearly  sliows  it 
would  not  be  intended  as  a  trial  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 
It  may  be  made  before  any  judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  residing  or  being  within  the  State, 
or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made.* 

"  Tlie  7th  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
does  not  apply  to  any  such  preliminary  inquiries.  *  *  ♦ 
Admitting  that  the  trial  upon  the  merits,  under  the  homins 
replegiaiidoj  or  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  which  is  final 
upon  the  question  of  slavery,  would  fall  within  this  amend- 
ment, and  would  require  a  trial  by  jury,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  Act  of  Con- 

*  The  argument  is,  that  some  persons  might  act  who  neither  held  the  jndicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  nor  were  judges  of  State  courts  of  ordinary  iurisdio- 
tion.  3ut  this,  as  has  heen  shown,  has  never  heen  established  by  judicial  de- 
cision. 
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gresB,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured.*  If  it  is,  it  is  secured 
in  every  case  where  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  demanded  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  of  Congress  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  secured  in  every  possible  case  of  arrest  upon  a 
criminal  charge — ^for  the  identity  of  the  person  and  prima 
fade  evidence  of  guilt  are  subjects  of  inquiry  upon  every  such, 
arrest.  But  another  reason  may  be  assigned  why  this  Amend- 
ment has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  in  question :  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  secured  by  this  Amendment  is  the  trial  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  is  confined  to  matters  of 
fact  only.  All  questions  of  law  arising  upon  suits  at  common 
law  are  decided  by  the  court;  and  the  inquiry  before  the 
magistrate,  under  this  Act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  slavery  is  involved,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  a  question 
of  fact.  The  magistrate  is  to  inquire  whether,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  he  owes 
service  or  labor  to  the  person  damning  him." 

In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  issue,  Judge  Thompson 
appears  to  have  stood  alone.  No  other  judge  has  said  any- 
thing to  support  this  extraordinary  position. 

§  924.  In  Prigg's  case  no  allusion  was  made  either  by  counsel 
or  by  any  member  of  the  court  to  this  ground  of  objection  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act*  The  judgment  of  the  court 
in  this  case  bears  on  the  present  question  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitutional  guarantee  cannot  apply  against  a 
removal  of  the  supposed  fugitive  under  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  law  of  Congress  any  more  than  it  would  against 
the  act  of  the  claimant  in  seizing  and  removing  such  fugitive 
without  reference  to  the  remedy  provided  by  Congress.    The 

*  For  the  defendant  In  error,  in  Jack  v.  Martin,  14  Wend,,  621,  shortly  after 
this  decision,  O*  Conor,  counsel,  in  reply  to  the  objection  aeainst  the  Act  of  Con- 
grese  which  is  here  considered,  asserted  that  the  person  claimed  may  try  his  right 
to  freedom  by  homint  repUgiando  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  Tmi 
opinion  has  not  been  advanced  in  any  other  case  under  the  law  of  1798.  It  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusiveness  of  the  certificate  declared  by  sec.  6  of  the 
Act  of  1850. 

*  On  the  ouestlon,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  court  involved  the  inquirv  into 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  see  ante,  p.  638,  note.  Mr.  W .  W. 
Story,  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story,  vol  2,  896,  says,  that  when  the  objec- 
tion to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  for  excluding  a  jury  trial 
was  suggested  to  Judge  Story,  "  on  his  return  from  Washington,  he  replied  that 
this  qnertion  was  not  argued  by  counsel  nor  considered  by  tne  court,  and  that  he 
ehomd  still  consider  it  an  open  one." 

VOL.  n.— 46 
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court  in  Prigg's  case  affirmed  the  legality  of  such  a  removal 
by  the  claimants.  An  argument  against  that  doctrine  has  al- 
ready been  presented.  But,  admitting  the  validity  of  such  re- 
moval, it  would  still  seem  that,  if  Congrfess  undertakes  to  provide 
a  mode  of  determining  the  claim  under  its  authority,  it  must 
respect  this  guarantee,  which  is  intended  to  limit  all  powers  of 
the  national  Government  in  reference  to  private  persons.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  by  those  Who  maintain  the  claimant's 
right  to  seize  and  remove  the  fugitive,  that  personal  replevin 
or  trespass  may  be  brought  against  such  claimant  in  the  State 
in  which  the  person  seized  is  found :  in  which  case  his  right  to 
the  service  of  the  person  seized  will  be  tried  by  jury.  But 
the  Acts  of  Congress  prevent  any  such  means  of  contesting  the 
claimant's  right,  and  thus  exclude  even  that  trial  which  might 
take  place  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  seizure  and  re- 
moval. 

§  925.  In  Sims'  case,  7  Cnshing,  310,  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  says : — 
"  Since  the  argument  in  court  this  morning  I  am  reminded  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  that  the  law  in  question 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  because  it  makes  no 
provision  for  a  trial  by  jury.  We  think  that  this  cannot  vary 
the  result.  The  law  of  1850  stands,  in  this  respect,  precisely 
upon  the  same  ground  with  that  of  1793,  and  the  same  grounds 
of  argument  which  tend  to  show  the  unconstitutionality  of 
one  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other,  and  the  same  answer 
may  be  made  to  them."  This  is  the  only  notice  of  the  objection 
in  this  opinion. 

§  926.  In  Miller  v,  McQuerry  (1853),  5  McLean,  469,  Judge 
McLean  supported  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  against 
this  objection  by  a  specimen  of  reasoning  which  would  be 
deemed  extraordinary  indeed  if  applied  to  any  other  matter 
than  the  claim  for  a  fugitive  slave.  The  judge  says,  ib.  481 : 
"  The  Act  of  1850,  except  by  repugnant  provisions,  did  not 
repeal  the  Act  of  1793.  Tlie  objection,  that  no  jury  is  given, 
does  apply  to  both  Acts.  From  my  experience  in  trying  nu- 
merous actions  for  damages  against  persons  who  obstructed  an 
arrest  of  fugitives  from  labor,  or  aided  their  escape,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  riglits  of  the  master  would  be  safe  before 
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a  jury."  The  judge  gives  an  instance  where  an  abolitionist 
was  of  the  jury.*  He  afterwards  says :  "  The  Act  of  1793  has 
been  in  operation  about  sixty  years.  During  that  whole  time 
it  has  been  executed  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  court,  judge,  or  other  officer,  has  held  the  Act  in  this 
or  in  any  other  respect  unconstitutional.  This  long  course  of 
decision  on  a  question  so  exciting  as  to  call  forth  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  and  the  astuteness  of  lawyers  is  no  unsatis- 
factory evidence  that  the  construction  is  correct. 

"  Under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress  the  inquiry 
IB  not  strictly  whether  the  fugitive  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  but 
whether  he  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  This  would  be  the 
precise  question  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice ;  in  such  a  case 
the  inquiry  would  not  be  whether  the  master  had  treated  the 
apprentice  so  badly  as  to  entitle  him  to  his  discharge.  Such  a 
question  would  more  probably  arise  under  the  indenture  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  executed.  And 
if  the  apprentice  be  remanded  to  the  service  of  his  master,  it 
would  in  no  respect  aflfect  his  right  to  a  discharge,  where  he  is 
held,  for  the  cruelty  of  his  master  or  any  other  ground.*  The 
same  principle  applies  to  fugitives  from  labor.  It  is  true  in 
such  cases  evidence  is  heard  that  he  is  a  freeman.  His  freedom 
may  be  established,  by  acts  done  or  suffered  by  his  master,  not 
necessarily  within  the  jurisdiction  where  he  is  held  as  a  slave. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  be  made,  as  it  is  required  by  the  justice 
of  the  case.*  But  on  whatever  ground  the  fugitive  may  be 
remanded,  it  cannot,  legally,  operate  against  his  right  to  lib- 
erty. That  right  when  presented  to  a  court  in  a  slave  State 
has,  generally,  been  acted  upon  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
Exceptions  to  this,  if  there  be  exceptions,  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  on  the  claims  of  heirs  or  creditors,  which  are  governed 

'  The  ossarance  that  nnder  either  Bvstem  of  trial  the  result  to  him  most  be 
the  same,  roieht  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  person  claimed,  but  it  is  a  very  sin^- 
lar  mode  of  disposing  of  the  legal  question.  There  is  in  it  as  much  argument  for 
as  against  trial  by  jury. 

•  The  judge  arffues — ^the  question,  whether  the  person  claimed  is  or  is  not  an 
apprentice,  cannot  be  tried,  because,  oMttming  that  htU  an  aiaprenticef  a  discharge 
of  the  indentures,  for  cruelty,  <&c.,  could  be  asked  for  only  m  the  State  in  which, 
the  parties  reside. 

■This  is  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  had  just  said  of  an  apprentice. 
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by  local  laws,  with  which  the  people  of  the  other  States  are 
not  presumed  to  be  acquainted.* 

"  K  a  fugitive  from  labor,  after  having  been  liberated  by  a 
judge  or  commissioner,  should  voluntarily  return  to  his  master, 
southern  courts  would  have  held  that  his  original  status  would 
attach  to  him ;  he  would-be  held  as  a  slave.  And,  of  course, 
the  decision  of  the  judge  or  commissioner,  having  been  that 
he  did  not  owe  service  to  the  claimant,  could  not  operate  as  a 
bar  to  the  rights  of  the  master.  The  claim  to  freedom,  if  made 
in  the  slave  State,  would  be  unaffected  by  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry and  decision."  That  decision  is,  that  the  slave  does  or 
does  not  owe  service  to  the  claimant.  It  does  not  finally 
establish  the  fact,  whether  the  fugitive  is  a  freeman  or  a  slave. 
If  the  decision  on  such  an  inquiry  as  this  should  finally  fix  the 
seal  of  slavery  on  the  fugitive,  I  should  hesitate  long,  not- 
withstanding the  weight  of  precedent,  without  the  aid  of  a 
jury,  to  pronounce  his  fate.  But  the  inquiry  is  preliminary, 
and  not  final. 

"  It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  the  master 
may  be  so  exercised  as  to  defeat  a  trial  for  the  freedom  of  the 
fugitive.  This  must  be  admitted  ;  but  the  hardship  and  injus- 
tice supposed  arise  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,*  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  be 
held  answerable. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  seventh  Article  does  not  apply  to 
a  case  like  this.  The  provision  is  *  in  suits  at  common  law.' 
This  is  not  strictly  a  proceeding  at  common  law.  The  com- 
mon law  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  slavery.  The  proceed- 
ing is  under  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  nndcr  the 
forms  specially  provided,  and  not  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law." 

§  927.  In  Booth's  case  (1851),  3  Wise.  39,  Judge  Smith,  in 

'  The  judge  declares  his  ignorance  of  the  judicial  proceedings  to  which  the 
commissioner's  decision  is  supposed  to  be  preliminary. 

*  To  what  is  the  commissioner's  decision  againtt  the  claim  prelinniiiary  ?  The 
slave's  voluntary  return  seems  to  be  the  real  preliminary  to  the  judgment  in  the 
slave  State,  in  the  case  supposed. 

*  The  judge  contemplates  the  consequences  of  the  institation  of  slavery  at- 
taching to  a  person  whom  he  had  before  distinguished  as  not  being  declared  t 
slave,  but  only  a  person  owing  service. 
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his  first  Opinion,  says,  immediately  after  the  passage  cited, 
ante,  p.  670 : 

^^  It  has  been  already  said  that,  until  the  claim  of  the  owner 
be  interposed,  the  fugitive  in  this  State  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  free  man. 

"  The  interposition  of  the  claim,  by  legal  process,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  suit.  ^  A  suit  is  the  prosecution  of  some 
cllkim,  demand,  or  request.'  6  Wheat.  407.  The  trial  of  such 
claim  is  the  trial  of  a  suit.  Therefore  the  trial  thereof  must 
not  only  be  had  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  whether  pro- 
ceedings be  commenced  by  the  fugitive  to  resist  the  claimant, 
or  by  the  claimant  to  enforce,  and  establish  his  claim,  it  [40] 
would  seem  that  either  party  would  be  entitled  to  a  jury.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  position  to  say  that  neither  the  States  nor 
the  general  Oovemment  have  provided  means  for  such  a  mode 
of  trial.  The  constitutional  right  of  the  party  remains  the 
same.  The  late  organization  qf  our  county  courts  failed  to 
provide  a  trial  by  a  constitutional  jury,  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  parties  were  nevertheless  entitled  to  demand  it. 
If  provision  is  not  made  for  such  a  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
proper  authority  to  make  it.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  posi- 
tion to  say,  that  the  proceeding  to  reclaim  and .  repossess  a 
fugitive  from  service  is  not  a  *  suit  at  common  law.'  This 
question  is  already  settled.  It  has  been  judicially  determined 
that  the  term  ^  common  law '  was  used  in  the  Constitution  in 
contradistinction  to  suits  in  admiralty  or  equity.  Were  it 
otherwise,  Congress  need  only  to  change  the  common-law  form 
of  procedure  to  nullify  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases. 
See  Story  Comm.  645,  et  seq. ;  3  Pet.  446. 

^'  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  '  in  a  just  sense,  the  amendment 
may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of 
equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  they  may  assume,  to  settle  legal  rights.'  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  legal  right  of  the  claimant  must  be 
settled  before  a  fugitive  from  labor  can  be  delivered  up.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  suit  is  held  to  be  '  the  prosecution  of 
some  claim,  demand,  or  request.'  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
irresistible,  therefore,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  to  a 
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fugitive  from  labor,  or  resistance  to  such  claim  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  fugitive,  is  a  suitj  not  in  equity  or 
admiralty,  and  hence  at  common  law,  within  the  purview  [41] 
of  the  Constitution.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  technically  a  suit  at  common  law  ;  nor  is 
a  proceeding  by  foreign  attachment,  and  many  other  proceed- 
ings which  are  held  to  be  embraced  by  the  jury  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  Authorities  might  be  multiplied  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  it  necessary. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  evidently  contem- 
plates a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
from  labor.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  provision,  nor  in  its  path- 
way to  the  Constitution.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  appsrent 
from  the  language  used ;  for  it  distinctly  imports  a  trial  of  the 
claim,  and  a  determination  of  the  fact  that  labor  or  service  is 
due  to  the  claimant  before  a  delivery  can  be  made.  When  the 
evidence  of  such  an  intention  is  furnished,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  trample  down  all  forms  of  law,  and  set  at  naught 
every  settled  rule  of  construction.  But,  admit  the  fact.  A 
provision  may  be  made  for  obtaining  a  jury  in  a  summary 
manner,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  the  trial  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty seized  by  attachment.  But  I  can  pursue  this  subject  no 
further. 

"  Again,  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
This  last  phrase  has  a  distinct  technical  meaning,  viz.:  regular 
judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  or  by  a  regular  suit  commenced  and  prosecuted  according 
to  the  forms  of  law.  An  essential  requisite  is  duo  process  to 
bring  the  party  into  court.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  first 
principles  of  natural  law.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  his 
'  day  in  court,'  to  be  legally  [42]  notified  of  the  proceedings 
taken  against  him,  and  duly  summoned  to  defend.  The  pass- 
ing of  judgment  upon  any  person  without  his  '  day  in  court,' 
without  due  process,  or  its  equivalent,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  without  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  implied  as  a  funda- 
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mental  condition  of  all  civil  governments.  But  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1850  expressly  nullifies  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  It  provides  that  the  claimant  may  go  before  any 
court  of  record,  or  judge,  in  vacation,  and,  without  process, 
make  proof  of  the  escape,  and  the  owing  of  service  or  labor ; 
whereupon  a  record  im  made  of  the  matters  proved,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  escaped  ;  a  tran- 
script of  such  record,  made  out  and  attested  by  the  clerk  with 
the  seal  of  the  court,  being  exhibited  to  the  judge  or  commis- 
sioner, must  be  taken  and  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  escape,  and  that  service  or  labor  is  due  to  the  party 
mentioned  in  the  record,  and  may  be  held  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  escaping. 

"  Here  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Can 
that  be  said  to  be  by  due  process  of  law  which  is  without  pro- 
cess altogether  ?  Here  the  statics  or  condition  of  the  person  is 
instantly  changed  in  his  absence,  without  process,  without  no- 
tice, without  opportunity  to  meet  or  examine  the  witnesses 
against  him,  or  rebut  their  testimony.  A  record  is  made, 
which  is  conclusive  against  him  '  in  any  State  or  Ten-itory  in 
which  he  may  be  found.'  It  is  not  a  process  to  bring  the  per- 
son before  the  court  in  which  the  record  is  made  up,  but  it  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  judgment  of  the  court  or  judge, 
which  commits  the  person  absolutely  to  the  control  and  pos^- 
sion  of  the  claimants,  to  be  taken  whithersoever  he  pleases,  to 
be  dragged  from  a  State  where  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  his  freedom  to  any  State  or  Territory  where  the  legal  pre- 
sumption is  against  his  freedom. 

"  Is  not  this  depriving  a  person  of  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ?  Other  courts  and  other  judges  may  pronounce 
this  provision  of  the  Act  of  1850  to  be  in  conformity  with  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  but,  while  I  have  a  mind  to  reason,  and  a  conscience 
to  dictate  mc,  and  an  oath  to  support  the  Cfonstitution  of  the 
United  States  resting  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  so  declare  it,  and, 
for  the  price  of  worlds,  I  will  not. 

"  Upon  this  branch  of  that  Act  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
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has  been  any  adjudication.  Certainly  there  has  been  none  that 
can  be  claimed  as  authority  here.  The  same  may  be  said  ib 
regard  to  the  trial  by  jury.  There  are  other  points  equally 
fatal  to  this  Act  when  tested  by  the  Constitution,  but  I  have 
not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss  them." 

§  928.  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  on  the  certtorarij  said,  3  Wise.  62, 68,  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Prigg's  case, "  nothing  was  said  of  the  right  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  to  a  trial  by  jury  to  decide  the  question  of  fact  upon 
which  his  surrender  depends ;"  and  that  there  was  nothing  on 
the  point  in  the  other  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court — Jones 
V,  Van  Zandt,  5  How.,  and  Moore  v.  Illinois,  14  Howard  ;  add- 
ing :  "  We  are^of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
duty  of  this  court  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
l^bor  to  the  persons  to  whom  their  labor  is  due,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  person  claimed 
as  a  fugitive  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  he  can  be  surrendered  or 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant  as  already  settled  by  the  court 
which  has  the  power  finally  to  decide  all  questions  growing 
out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  We  must  consider  the  question 
as  an  open  one." 

*Then,  after  the  extract  already  given  {anUj  pp.  670,  671), 
wliich  relates  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  commissioners. 
Judge  Whiton  says,  3  Wise,  66 :  "  And  we  think  it  equally 
clear  that  the  Constitution  is  violated  by  withholding  from  the 
person  claimed  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  he  can  be 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant. 

"  The  fifth  article  of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proWdes,  among  other  riiings,  that  *  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (2  Kent. 
Com.,  3),  says :  '  li  may  be  received  as  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, universally  understood  and  acknowledged  throughout 
this  country,  that  no  person  can  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized of  his  freehold,  or  liberties  or  estate,  or  exiled,  or  con- 
demned, or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
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law  of  the  land,  or  the  jadgmont  of  his  i)eer8.  The  words,  law 
of  the  land,  us  used  in  Magna  Charta  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, are  understood  to  mean  due  process  of  law;  that  is,  by 
indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men ;  and  this, 
says  Lord  Ooke,  is  the  true  sense  and  exposition  of  these 
words,* 

'^  [67]  We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  slaves  are 
not  persons  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  But  this, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  does  not  affect  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, as  persons  who  are  free  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
deprived  of  their  liberty  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  witliout  having 
had  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  question,  whether  a  slave  escaping  from  the  State 
where  he  is  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  a  State  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  thereby  becomes  free  by  virtue  of  the  local  law, 
subject  only  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  returned  again  to  servi- 
tude, as  it  is  a  question  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  before  us.  But  we  propose  to  exam- 
ine the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  a  firee  citizen  of  a  free  State, 
and  to  show  that  by  it  such  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without  *  due  process  of  law.*  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  claimant  can  go  before  any  court  of  record,  or  any  judge 
thereof,  in  vacation,  and  make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court 
or  judge,  in  vacation,  of  the  escape,  and  that  the  person  escap- 
ing owes  service  or  labor  to  such  party.  It  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  cause  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  matters 
so  proved,  and  also  a  description  of  the  person  escaping,  and 
such  record,  being  exhibited  to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or 
other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  cause  persons  escaping  from 
service  or  labor  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  serv- 
ice or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is  due  to  the  party  in  such 
record  mentioned.  This  testimony  is  taken,  and  this  record  is 
made,  in  the  absence  of  the  person  to  be  aflrected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  has  no  [68]  Opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  who  depose  to  the  facts  which  are  thus  conclusively 
proved  ;  but  without  his  knowledge  evidence  is  manufactured, 
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which,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  proves  beyond  question  that  he 
is  a  slave  and  that  he  has  escaped  from  servitude.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  proceeding,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
freeman  becomes  a  slave,  can  be  justly  called  *  due  process  of 
law,'  in  the  sense  in  which  that  language  is  used  in  the  Consti- 
tution. We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  commissioner  do  not  determine  the  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  that  the  fugitive  is  only  sent  back  to  the 
State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped,  and  that  when 
he  reaches  there  he  is  a  freeman  or  a  slave  as  his  status  shall 
be  determined  by  the  local  law.  It  is  further  said  that  these 
proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  delivered  up  to  be  taken  to  the  State  from  which  he 
has  escaped  ;  that  a  person  may  be  arrested  by  virtue  merely 
of  an  indictment  or  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate, 
charging  him  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime  committed 
in  some  other  State,  and  that  upon  the  production  of  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  or  affidavit  certified  as  authentic  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which 
he  had  fled,  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  taken  back.  It  is 
said  that  as  this  proceeding  does  not  deprive  the  person  of  his 
liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  merely  delivers  him  up  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
where,  according  to  the  indictment  or  affidavit,  the  oflTence  was 
committed,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  local  law,  so, 
neither  do  these  proceedings  accomplish  more  than  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  alleged  fugitive  [69]  to  the  State  where,  as  is 
claimed,  he  owes  service  or  labor  by  force  of  the  local  law. 
We  think  this  a  mistaken  view  of  the  question.  The  fugitive 
from  justice  is  delivered  to  an  agent  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  where  the  oflTence  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, without  any  adjudication  upon  the  question  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence ;  in  other  words,  he  is  delivered  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  law,  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law  for  the  purpose 
of  being  taken  to  the  State  where  alone  ho  can  be  tried  for  the 
alleged  ofl*ence.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  alleged 
fugitive  from  labor.  In  his  case  there  is  an  adjudication  be- 
fore the  commissioner  that  he  owes  service  or  labor,  and  that 
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he  has  escaped.  By  force  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under  con- 
sideration, the  record  made  in  the  State  from  which  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  status  is  that 
of  a  slave. 

"  The  commissioner  is  obliged,  if  his  identity  is  proved,  so 
to  adjudge,  and  the  certificate  which  is  given  to  the  claimant 
is  given  because  the  commissioner  has  so  adjudged.  More- 
over, the  commissioner  can  only  give  the  certificate  to  the 
claimant,  who  must  be  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or  serv- 
ice is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  and  it  is  given  to  him  for 
that  reason.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire  what  the  condition 
of  the  person  will  be  when  he  has  been  taken  to^  the  State 
where  the  service  or  labor  is  said  to  be  due.  He  may  regain 
his  freedom  ;  but,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  by  force  of  the  law  of 
the  State,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under  con- 
sideration ;  for  under  that  he  has  been  adjudged  a  slave,  and 
by  force  of  it  he  has  been  taken  as  a  slave  by  the  person 
adjudged  to  be  his  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney,  from  the  State 
where  he  was  arrested,  to  the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  [YO] 
to  have  escaped.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  alleged  fugitive  from  labor  is  taken  back  to  the  State  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  as  a  person  who  has  been 
proved  and  adjudged  to  be  a  slave,  and,  as  we  believe,  without 
due  process  of  law,  without  having  his  rights  passed  upon  and 
determined  by  a  jury  of  liis  peers.  We  think  it  essential  that 
his  right  should  be  maintained  by  all  courts  and  all  tribunals, 
and  for  the  reasons  above  given  we  must  affirm  the  order  made 
in  this  case,  discharging  the  relator." 

§  929.  The  remarks  of  Judge  Crawford,  3  Wise,  83^85,  dis- 
senting from  his  associates  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  are  given  in  the  note.* 

*  8  Wise.,  83 : — "  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed,  and 
is  expressly  protected  and  preserved  by  our  State  constitution ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  right  extends  to  all  persons  within  the  State,  regardless  of  color, 
and  to  the  fugitive  from  labor  or  slavery  as  to  the  freeman,  in  all  that  relates  to 
m  affects  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  subject  to  the  several  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  suppose  that  a  demand  by  the  executive 
of  any  other  of  the  States  of  this  Union  upon  the  Governor  of  this  State  has  been 
made,  to  surrender  any  citizen,  whether  he  be  white  or  black,  upon  a  charge  of 
felony  committed  in  the  State  from  which  the  requisition  comes.  It  may  be  that, 
M  in  the  case  of  on  unfounded  claim  upon  the  labor  and  service  of  the  alleged 
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They  are  only  a  repetition  of  the  argoments  advanced  in  earlier 
cases. 

§  930.  In  the  cases  of  Bnshnell  and  Langston,  9  Oh.,  177, 
this  question  was  not  considered  material  by  the  majority  of 
the  oonrt.    Judge  Swan  does  not  examine  it  at  alL    Judge 
Feck,  immediately  after  a  passage  already  cited/  in  which  he 
affirms  the  question  immaterial  in  that  case,  asks  (ib.  p.  213): 
^^  But  is  it  true  that  those  provisions  are  so  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional as  to  authorize  this  court  to  pronounce  them,  and  the  law 
in  which  they  are  incorporated,  invalid?    This  is  certainly  not 
the  case  if  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the 
United  States,"  &c.,  referring  to  Prigg's  case  and  Booth's  case. 
"  Nor  are  we,"  he  adds,  "  without  decisions  of  the  highest  State 
tribunals  to  the  same  effect,"  citing  particularly  the  words  of 
Judge  Tilghman  in  5  S.  &  B.,  and  Judge  Shaw's  opinion  in 
Sims'  case,  and  mentioning  other  cases,  together  with  2  Story's 

fo^ltiye  slave,  the  person  demanded  as  a  fiigitive  from  jostiee  oofflit  not  to  be 
delivered  over ;  and  yet,  if  the  requisition  be  in  due  form,  of  law,  and  aooompanied 
by  the  proper  evidence  that  the  person  is  charged  with  the  offence,  the  right  of 
trial  of  the  £Rct  is  not  afforded  to  him  here ;  but  he  is  apprehended,  dqniTed  of 
his  liberty,  and  transported  to  another  and  perhaps  a  distant  State  for  trial 
Could  this  be  done  except  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty? 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  real  difference  between  the  demand  of  a  liisitive  from 
justice,  and  the  clum  of  a  partjr  to  whom  it  is  alleged  labor  or  service  is  due. 

"  In  either  case  there  is  a  deprivation  of  persomU  liberty  without  the  interveD- 
tion  of  a  jury ;  but  it  is  considered  essential  to  the  complete  enforcement  and 
fulfillment  of  the  constitutional  compffct,  that  a  temporary  deprivation  should  be 
permitted  in  the  individual  case,  in  order  that  the  coustitutional  right  may  be 
secured.  It  is  true*  that,  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  he  is  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  officers  of  justice,  with  the  beneficent  presumption  of  the  law  in 
favor  of  his  innocence,  until  he  shaU  have  been  duly  convicted ;  wMle,  in  the  case 
of  the  fugitive  from  labor,  he  is  placed  under  the  control  of  his  cUdmant,  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  is  chareed  to  have  fled,  with  no  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  his  freedom ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  more  an  argument  against  the 
policy  and  justice  and  humanity  of  the  law,  than  against  its  constitutionality.  A 
case  migl^  arise  where,  by  false  swearing  and  conspiracy,  a  freeman,  by  the 
machinery  of  this  law,  might  be  snatched  from  his  liberty  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slavery,  until,  by  a  suitable  proceeding,  he  asserted  and  obtained  his 
freedom ;  but  so,  also,  by  suuilar  means,  an  innocent  man  may  be  carried  away, 
charged  with  crime,  and  placed  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  his  innocence 
in  a  distant  State." 

Here  the  judge  cites  from  Story's  Commentaries,  and  from  Sereeant*s  Consti- 
tutional Law,  the  passages  which  are  given  post,  §  932.     He  then  adds : 

"  Assuming  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  view  the  cases  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  only,  and  that  their  object  was  to  secure  the  delivering  up  of  such 
fugitives  on  claim  of  tlie  owner  or  person  to  whom  the  labor  is  due,  it  would  st^m 
obvious  that,  if  a  trial  by  jury  may  be  insisted  upon,  the  determination  of  the 

auostion  might  be  protracted  m  various  waya,  so  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  of 
le  constitutional  provision." 
'  Ante,  p.  569. 
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Oomm.,  §§  1811,  1812,  and  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  398,  as 
BUBtaining  the  validity  of  the  law  against  this  objection. 
Judge  Peck  relied  apparently  on  this  authority  entirely. 

Judge  Brinckerhoff,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  does  not  dis- 
cuss this  point.  On  page  222  of  the  report  he  says,  however, 
that  the  person  who  had  been  rescued  had  been  "  deprived  of 
his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,*'  contrary  to  the  fifth 
Amendment. 

Judge  Sutliff,  on  page  246,  referring  to  the  same  Amend- 
ment, argues  that  ^^  the  phrase  was  understood  then,  as  it  had 
long  before  and  has  ever  since  been  understood,  to  mean,  in  its 
legal  acceptation,  a  suit  instituted  and  conducted  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms  and  usages  of  courts  of  justice  for  ascer- 
taining guilt  and  determining  title.  No  one  then  understood, 
and  no  one  now  understands,  the  phrase  to  be  of  less  comprehen- 
dve  import.'* 

"  Article  7,"  he  adds,  "  provides  that  in  suits  at  common 
law,  when  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate.  And  it  may  prop- 
erly be  held  that  a  person's  claim  to  his  liberty,  or  a  claim  for 
his  future  services  for  life,  is  a  claim  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  give  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  Previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  said  that  the  common-law  writ,  de  hondne  repU- 
giandoy  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  right  of  the  master  to  the 
service  of  the  slave,  was  well  known  to  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  and  was  in  constant  use  for  the  purpose,  except  so  far 
as  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  more  summary  proceeding  by 
habeas  corpus  or  by  local  legislation. 

"  If,  then,  it  should  be  said  that  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, *no  person  held,'  &c.,  contemplated  a  summary  surren- 
der and  extradition,  the.  answer  is  at  hand.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  provision,  or  in  its  sub- 
ject matter,  contemplating  a  summary  proceeding ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  language  and  object  of  the  provision,  it  is 
evident  that  no  surrender  is  promised  or  contemplated  by  the 
provision  until  the  case  provided  for  is  shown ;  that  is :  1st 
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That  the  person  claimed  was  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the 
laws  of  another  State.  2d.  That  such  service  or  labor  is  due  to 
the  party  claiming  to  have  the  person  delivered  up.  And,  3A 
That  the  person  so  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of  such  State 
had  escaped  therefrom,  and  all  presumptions  of  law  being  in 
favor  of  life  and  liberty,  and  the  claim  for  surrender  being  a 
claim  against  liberty,  it  must  be  fairly  proved. 

"  Again,  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  referred  to, 
being  an  amendment  of  the  instrument  containing  the  fugitive 
clause  relied  on,  must  have  full  effect,  although  it  be  by  qualify- 
ing, or  even  by  necessary  implication,  entirely  abrogating  that 
provision  requiring  a  surrender.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
irreconcilable  incongruity  between  the  fugitive  clause  reasona- 
bly interpreted  and  the  Amendment.  The  Amendment  only 
makes  certain  what  ought  to  have  been  before  regarded  as  rea- 
sonably implied — that  neither  under  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  any  other,  can  a  person  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  due  process  of  law,  and  that  the  person  against  whom 
the  claim  is  made  has  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary facilities  of  a  court  of  justice  constituting  due  process  of 
law." 

Judge  Sutliff  here  cites  the  language  of  Kent,  2  Coram.  3, 
already  given  in  the  extract  from  Judge  Whiton's  opinion, 
cmtej  p.  712.  He  then  adds :  "  The  object  of  the  fugitive  Act 
is  not  to  surrender  a  criminal  for  his  trial  in  another  State,  but 
to  surrender  a  person  on  the  claim  of  another  person,  that  the 
person  claimed  is  his  debtor,  that  he  owes  him,  not  money,  but 
services."  For  the  provision,  he  remarks,  includes  apprentices.* 
"  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1850  are  as  general  and  comprehensive  as  any 
other  general  law,  in  its  terms."  He  gives  section  10  of  the 
Act,  at  length.  On  p.  250,  supposing  the  case  of  one  being 
seized  who  is  actually  a  native  domiciled  free  white  citizen  of 
the  State,  he  says : — "Now  can  it  be  gravely  insisted  that  a  free 
white  man  or  woman,  thus  arrested,  under  no  charge  of  any  crime 
or  offence  in  the  foreign  State,  but  merely  charged  with  owing 
service  and  denying  the  claim,  is  not  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  by 

'  On  this  queBtion  see  ante,  §  716. 
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jury,  and  to  the  benefit  of  due  process  of  law,  to  make  good 
his  or  her  defence  ?  If  suoh  right  does  not  exist  under  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  Constitution  in  such  a  case,  in  what 
imaginable  case  can  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  State  assert  his 
claim  to  a  due  process  of  law,  or  a  jury  trial,  to  show  a  legal 
defence  to  any  unjust  claim  against  him, — to  show  he  does  not 
awe  service  or  money,  or  any  other  debt  or  demand,  claimed  of 
him  by  another  person,  and  upon  which  he  had  been  arrested  ?" 

§  931.  The  next  authorities  in  the  order  herein  abeady  fol- 
lowed are  the  opinions  delivered  by  U.  S.  commissioners.  In 
the  note*  below  is  given  a  portion  of  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis' 
Opinion,  which  immediately  follows  the  extract  given,  ante^  p. 
676,  note.  Mr.  Loring  did  not  examine  this  question  in  his 
opinion  delivered  in  Bums'  case. 

§  932.  On  this  question  there  is  very  little  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  commentators.  Story,  in  Comm.,  1st  ed.,  §  1806,  2d 
ed.,  §  1812,  says :  '^  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  for  the 
arrest  and  removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplated 
summary  ministerial  proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course 

'  rV.  Mon.  L.  R.  7 : — "  The  rendition  of  fagitives  from  serrice  under  the  Consti- 
totion  ifl  an  act  analogous  to  the  rendition  of  fogitives  from  justice,  and  the  two 
cases,  so  &r  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Qovernment  are  concerned, 
are  of  the  same  general  character  and  may  appropriately  he  provided  for  by  the 
same  general  means.  The  purpose  of  proving  in  the  one  case  that  the  person 
claimed  was  held  to  service  and  has  escaped,  and  in  the  other  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime,  is  simply  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  the  fugitive  from  service  is  surrendered  to  his  owner,  while  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  surrendered  to  the  State,  have  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  proceedings 
nere,  in  either  case,  are  a  trial  of  anything  more  than  the  right  of  removal  In  both 
cases  the  Government  of  the  United  States  surrenders  the  fugitive,  or  provides  for 
his  surrender,  to  the  party  to  whom  it  has  stipulated  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up. 
In  the  case  of  fugitives  from  service,  there  may  be  practical  difficulties  or  improo- 
abllities  as  to  a  trial  after  a  fugitive  has  returned.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  the  surrender  which  it  has  stipulated  to  make,  is  not  consti- 
tationally  bound  to  stipulate  for  a  trial,  and  its  omission  to  do  so  does  not  make 
these  proceedings  final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  ministerial  There  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  practical  means  and  provisions  well  known  to  be  made  by  the  slave  States 
for  trying  these  questions  of  freedom  by  process  instituted  for  the  express  purpose. 
The  General  Government  has  as  clear  a  right  to  look  to  one  class  of  probabilitiea 
as  to  the  other.  Its  looking  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other,  does  not  make  its  own 
proceedings,  clearly  designed  to  be  ministerial  and  to  secure  only  the  limited 
right  of  removal,  a  full  and  final  trial  of  a  right  which  it  obviously  intends  to 
leave  to  another  government  to  adjudicate,  upon  the  faith  that  it  will  do  justice  to 
its  own  subject.  If  this  be  so — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is — this  proceeding  is 
not  a  suit  at  conuuon  law  in  which  either  party  can,  as  a  matter  of  right,  demand 
a  trial  by  jury.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Prigg^s  case,  that  the  law  of  1793,  which  also  withheld  a  trial  by  jury,  is  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  fully  disposes  of  this  question!^ 
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of  judicial  investigationfl,  to  ascertain  whether  the  complaint 
be  well  founded,  or  the  claim  of  ownership  be  estabUshed  be- 
yond all  legal  controversj.    In  cases  of  suspected  crimes,  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial, 
and  not  upon  the  preliminary  inquiry,  whether  he  shall  be 
delivered  up.    All  that  would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  neces- 
sary, is,  that  there  should  be  jnima  facie  eyidence  before  the 
executiye  authority  to  satisfy  its  judgment,  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  party  guilty,  such  as  upon,  an  ordinary 
warrant  would  justify  his  commitment  for  trial.     And,  in  the 
cases  of  fugitive  slaves,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  neces- 
sity of  requiring  oiAj  prima  facie  proofs  of  ownership,  withoat 
putting  the  party  to  a  formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  suit . 
at  the  common  law.    Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  this 
opinion,  and  accordingly,  in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  have 
authorized  summary  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  upon 
which  he  may  grant  a  warrant  for  removal." 

This  passage  occurs  in  Story's  exposition  of  the  provision 
itself.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  question  which  arises  on  a 
comparison  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  with  the  guarantee  in  the 
Amendment,  and  does  not  offer  to  show,  by  any  interpretation 
or  construction,  that  this  view  was  "contemplated."  He 
merely  cites  the  earlier  authorities. 

In  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  Ist  ed.,  387,  2d  ed.,  398, 
the  author  says  on  this  point  only :  "  From  the  whole  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress,  it  appears 
that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial  in  a  court  of  common 
law."  *  K  this  is  intended  as  an  exposition  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  only  argument  it  offers  is  in 
the  affirmation  that  such  is  the  "  scope  and  tenor  of  the  Con- 
stitution," independently  of  the  Act. 

§  933.  With  the  views  of  these  private  writers  may  be 
classed  the  Opinion*  written  by  B.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  for  the 

*  This  is  one  of  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Story  in  the  passage  citei  from 
his  Commentaries.    They  both  cite  Wright  v.  Deacon,  6  Serg.  A  Rawle,  62. 

■  Mr.  Curtis  prefaced  his  examination  of  this  objection  by  acknowledging  the 
effect  on  his  judgment  of  great  existing  weight  of  authority  supporting  the  law  of 
1798,  referring  to  6  S.  4  6.,  62;  9  Johns.,  16,  67;  12  Wend.,  12,  811,  607 ;  16  Pe- 
ters,  622.    He  says,  besides :  "  But,  on  reflection,  [on  the  argomenta  offered  against 
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U.  S.  marshal,  from  which  a  portion  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  commissioner's  action  has  been  given,  cmte^  p.  678,  note. 
The  portion  here  given  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  question  of 
jury  trial.  .  But  it  also  exhibits  very  clearly  how  the  two 
questions  are  connected,  and  bears  quite  as  strongly  on  the 

this  authority,]  I  think  if  this  were  a  new  qnection,  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
the  law  contravanes  this  article  of  the  Constitution. 

"  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed,  there  existed  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  all  the  States  (aside  from  suits  in  equity  and  admiralty)  the  trial  of  cnmes.  the 
trial  of  rights  of  persons  and  property  between  party  and  party,  and  judicial 
inquiries,  summarily  made,  designea  to  accomplish  some  limited  and  special  ob- 
ject, but  not  to  try  and  finally  settle  the  right  in  contestation. 

"The  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted,  contained  a  clause  securing  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  only  in  the  trial  of  crimes.  Its  silence  respecting  the  trial 
by  jury  in  suits  at  the  common  law,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  giyen  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  'both  as  to  law  and  fact,'  werejaid  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  as  strong  reasons  for  its  rejection,  and,  even  after  its  adoption,  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  new  govemment  (4 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  209,  210).  To  obriate  these  objections,  the  second 
article  of  the  amendments,  establishing  further  guards  for  the  citizen  in  criminal 
iiroeecutions,  and  the  seventh  article,  securing  trial  by  jury  in  suits  at  common 
law,  were  adopted. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  these  two 
articles  had  any  reference  to  the  third  class  of  judicial  inquiries  above  mentioned. 
That  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  commit  to  prison  a 
person  who,  on  a  summary  inquiry  before  them,  may  appear  to  be  probably  guilty 
of  an  offence,  and  thus  deprive  him  for  a  time  of  his  liberty ;  that  the  same  tiling 
may  be  done  by  magistrates  in  the  States,  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  Executive  authority  of  any  State  to  which  a  person  shall 
Iwve  fled,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  another  State  whence  ne  fled,  and 
the  production  of  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  and  properly  certified, 
may  deliver  up  the  person  cliarged  with  a  crime  by  such  affidavit ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  through  its  magistrates,  may  apprehend  a  fugitive 
from  a  foreign  country,  with  which  a  treaty  to  that  effect  exists,  and,  upon  a  find- 
ing by  such  magistrate,  may  deliver  him  up  to  be  transported  to  the  couutr}* 
whence  he  fled,  I  suppose  no  one  has  doubted.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that,  oesides  the  trial  of  crimes  and  suits  at  the  conmion  law,  in 
both  which  a  jury  must  intervene,  there  is  a  third  class  of  judicial  inquiries,  and 
executive  action  thereon,  in  which  the  Constitution  does  not  require  a  jury.  Under 
this  view,  two  questions  arise : 

"  1st.  Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  proceeding  before  the  commissioner,  under 
the  statute  of  1850,  is  a  judicial  inquiry,  to  be  summarily  made,  designed  to 
accomplish  some  special  and  limited  object,  but  not  to  try  and  finally  settle  the 
right  in  contestation ;  and — 

"  2d.  Whether,  if  it  be  so.  Congress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  adopt  and 
apply  such  a  proceeding  to  the  ease  of  a  fugitive  from  service,  and  grant  the  aid 
<if  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  upon  the  resuit  of  ntch  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  This  first  question  must  be  answered  by  an  examination  of  the  Act  in  question, 
and  the  Act  of  17U3,  which  is  in  pari  materia,  which  the  Act  of  1860  was  intended 
to  amend,  and  to  which  it  is  sup})lenientary.  The  Act  of  1793,  in  the  Ist  and  2d 
sections,  makes  provisions  for  fugitives  from  justice,  and  empowers  the  agent 
appointed  to  recover  the  fugitive,  *  to  transport  him  or  her  to  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  shall  have  fed.'  Tlie  8d  and  4th  sections  have  reference  to 
fbgitivea  from  service,  and  enact,  that  the  certificate  given  to  the  claimant  or  his 
a^nt '  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the 
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first  question  as  does  the  extract  already  given.  Althongh 
the  force  of  judicial  opinion  cannot  be  claimed  for  it,  the 
argument  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  as  being,  probably, 

State  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fed,'  It  seems  to  me  th«t  the  object  ol 
each  of  these  sets  of  provisions  was  simply  extradition.  A  certificate  giren  by  t 
magistrate,  upon  a  summary  inquiry,  has  no  definite  legal  effect  necessanly 
attached  to  it  by  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  most  haTe  cm 
effect  or  another,  according  to  the  enactments  which  provide  for  it  Wb«tenr 
effect  the  statute  gives  to  it,  it  may  possess— but  nothing  beyond  this.  And  when 
this  statute  says  it  shall  warrant  a  removal,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strdasd 

x>noliMf 


interpretation,  which  should  attribute  to  it  any  other  effdct  I  ooncAiide,  \ 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  law  was  extradition.  If  so,  there  is  certunlv  a  pr«- 
sumption  at  the  outset  that  the  Act  of  1860,  made  to  amend  this  law,  bad  Iki 
same  object  in  view.  I  perceive  nothing  in  this  Act  of  1850  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  anything  beyond  this  was  intended.  The  6th  section  dedartt 
that  the  certificates  '  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  ia 
whose  favor  granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  territory  from  wfaidi 
he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  such  person  or  persona  by  any 
process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person  whomysoerer.'  Tbs 
whole  of  this  taken  together,  I  think,  means  that,  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  the 
certificate  shall  be  conclusive,  and  no  court,  Ac,  shall  do  anything  to  prevent 
such  removal.  But  having  declared  that  the  certificate  shall  be  oondusiTe  lor 
this  particular  and  limited  object,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  conclusive  for  any  other, 
for  it  derives  all  its  effect  from  the  enactment,  and  here  the  enactment  stops.  And 
this  conclusion  is  made  necessary  to  my  mind,  when  I  find  that  the  fact  of  senriet 
being  due,  and  the  fact  of  escape  from  service,  may  be  conclusively  proved  belDr* 
the  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  certificate,  simply  by  the  prodiie> 
tion  of  the  record  of  a  court  in  the  State  whence  the  fugitive  escaped,  which  record 
is  to  be  made  on  ex  parte  testimony.  To  attribute  to  Congress  an  intention  to 
allow  the  claimant  to  make  proof  by  ex  parte  testimony  of  two,  out  of  three,  of  tbs 
material  points — ^to  make  this  proof  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ths 
certificate,  and  then  to  make  the  summary  hearing  operate  as  a  trial  settUng  the 
right,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  warranted  by  anything  found  in  this  law.  I  am  led 
by  the  whole  structure  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
language  of  particular  parts  of  it,  to  a  clear  opuiion,  that  the  proceeding  before 
the  commissioner  is  a  summary  judicial  inquiry,  terminating  in  a  special  and 
limited  object,  viz. :  extradition,  and  is  not  a  trial  and  final  settiement  of  the  right 
in  contestation.  It  is  true  the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  no  provision  for 
any  further  trial.  Neither  do  they  in  any  case  of  extradition.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  may  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  and  keep  imprisoned  without  trial 
a  person  given  up ;  or  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  put  him  to  death.  Indeed,  fixnn 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  person  given  up  is  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  country  to  which  he  is  restored,  and  it  is  for  those  laws  to  make  provision 
for  that  trial.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  government  which  makes  extradi- 
tion may  not  make  conditions.  But  it  seems  to  me  no  argument,  that  these  mo- 
ceedings  were  designed  for  a  trial  of  the  right,  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  Uiat 
no  conditions  for  a  future  trial  are  made.  The  only  just  inference  is,  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  ca-ses  of  extradition,  the  United  States  had  confidence  that  justice  would 
be  (lone  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  fugitive  should  be  restored. 

"  If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  proceeding  before  the  oommisaioner  is  summary, 
designed  only  for  a  particular  and  limited  object,  and  does  not  try  or  finally  set- 
tle the  right  in  contestation,  the  inquiry  still  remains,  whether  Co'ngress  had  the 
conrititutional  right  to  grant  the  aid  of  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  result  of  such  inquiry. 

'*  The  Constitution  declares  that,  upon  claim  being  made  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  service  is  due,  the  fugitive  shall  be  given  up.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  Congress  may  legislate  in  aid  of  the  execution  of  Uiis  requisition  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   It  is  not  said  by  the  Constitution  how  this  claim  shall  be  made.    It  Is, 
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the  most  complete  on  this  point  of  any  that  have  been  offered 
in  snpport  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

§  934.  From  the  foregoing  exhibition  of  opinions  on  the 
question,  whether  the  Acts  of  Congress,  by  providing  for  re- 
moval of  the  escaped  slave  without  trial  of  the  facts  at  issue 
by  a  jury,  are  in  violation  of  a  constitutional  guarantee,  it  ap- 
pears that  those  supporting  the  negative  may  be  discriminated ^ 
like  those  on  the  former  inquiry,*  as,  firsts  those  which  thus 
determine  by  reference  to  the  authority  of  earlier  cases,  and, 
9e€ond^  those  which  determine  it  by  independent  reasoning ; 
and  that  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  greater  number 
of  opinions  are  in  the  first  class,  and  that  here  also  many 
judges  carefully  avoid  the  expression  of  their  individual  opin- 
ion, and  declare  themselves  to  be  following  the  earlier  de- 
cisions,— sometimes  even  intimating  a  misgiving  as  to  their 
correctness. 

therefore,  a  subject  of  legislation  how  it  shall  be  made.  It  is  not  said  hovo  it  shall 
be  determined ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  left  to  legislation  how  it  shall  be  determined. 
The  leffialAtion  mnst  conform  itself  to  any  constitutional  restrictions,  if  any  such 
are  to  oe  found ;  but  where  cart  they  be  found  ?  It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  a  common-law  right,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  interfered  with  without  a  suit  at  common  law,  and  in  that  a  jury  must  inter- 
vene ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  can  not  be  restrained 
utthout  a  suit  at  common  law ;  and  if  it  were,  slaves  are  not  parties  to  the  Con- 
fltitution,  nor  under  its  protection. 

"  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  giving  up  of  fugitives  from 
justice  without  a  trial  by  jury,  which  has  been  practiced  on  by  the  States  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  never  doubted,  it  seems  to  me  the  power  is  even  more 
free  from  doubt  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  service.  Fugitives  from  justice  may 
be,  and  often  are,  citizens,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  ;  fugitives  from  service,  when  slaves,  are  not 
thus  entitled.  Fugitives  from  justice  cannot  be  seized  and  carried  away  without 
some  inquiry  and  legal  process ;  fuc:itive8  from  service  may  be  taken  anywhere, 
by  those  having  a  legal  claim,  and  by  force  of  the  legal  title  carried  from  the 
State.  If  it  be  said  that  a  person  may  be  seized,  and,  after  this  summar;^  inquiry, 
carried  away,  who  is  not  a  fugitive  from  service,  and  thus  a  citizen  may  be  tem- 
porarily, and  perhaps  finally,  dejirived  of  his  liberty,  because  he  may  not  find 
means  to  defend  himself  where  he  is  carried ;  it  may  be  said  also  that  a  person 
may  be  carried  away,  who  is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  may  be  unjustly  and 
oppressively  dealt  with  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  transported.  The  truth  is, 
the  Constitution  has  in  view  neither  of  these  cases.  It  provides  great  general 
rules  and  powers,  leaving  to  legislation  to  guard  and  limit  the  practical  application 
of  those  powers,  so  that  injustice  shall  not  be  done ;  and  if  opportunity  is  given 
for  injustice,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Legislature,  who  have  not  wisely  exercised  their 
powers,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  excetih  its 
powers.  If,  then,  the  Constitution  leaves  it  to  Congress  to  determine  how  the 
claim  shall  be  made,  evidenced,  and  d(  tenuined,  upon  which  the  fugitive  shall  be 
given  up.  I  cannot  perceive  why  this  summary  inquiry  by  a  Commissioner  is  not 
constitutionally  sufficient,  however  preferable  you  or  1  might  consider  some  other 
manner  of  proceeding  to  be.'* 

» Anie,  p.  679. 
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The  arguments  found  in  the  second  class  of  opinions  aw 
distinguishable  as — 

1.  That  which  assumes  a  parallelism  between  the  ddiyery 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  slave  to  the  claimant,  and  the  delivering 
up  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  find  an  argument  on  autho^ 
ity  in  the  customary  acquiescence  in  the  latter. 

2.  That  argument  which  lies  in  the  proposition  that,  admit- 
ting the  general  application  of  the  objection  to  such  an  exc^ 
cise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  national  authority,  a  summary 
proceeding,  as  an  exception,  is  specially  contemplated  by  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  argument  that,  admitting  the  general  application  of 
the  objection,  the  guarantee  does  not  apply  in  tiie  case  of  a 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  because  slaves  were 
not,  or  are  not,  "  parties  to  the  Constitution." 

4.  The  argument  that,  the  delivery  to  the  claimant  is  not  a 
being  "deprived  of  liberty  without  the  process  of  law,"  because 
it  is  preliminary  or  ancillary  to  sonje  ulterior  dtts  process  of 
law  whereby  the  right  to  liberty  will  be  determined ;  or  the 
argument  that  it  is  an  exia^adition^  as  opposed  to  a  suit  at  law, 
or  at  common  law. 

5.  That  which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  necessity. 
§  935.   1.  As  to  the  first  argument,  that  which  has  already 

been  said  in  respect  to  the  same  argument,  urged  in  the  for- 
mer instance,*  will  apply  here  to  show  that  the  parallel  does 
not  exist,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  acts  of  delivery 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  fourth  argu- 
ment. 

§  936.  2.  The  argument  comprehended  in  the  proposition 
that  a  summary  proceeding  is  specially  contemplated  in  the 
constitutional  provision,  as  ordinarily  stated,  and  as  stated 
by  Judge  Story  in  sec.  1812  of  his  Commentaries,  is  simple 
assertion.  The  question  being — is  a  summary  proceeding,  or 
one  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  the  argument  is — such  a  proceeding  was  contemplated, 
or  is  indicated  in  the  provision  itself, — therefore,  sanctioned. 
Now,  since  it  is  not  shown  where  or  by  what  words  in  the  pro- 

'  See  anU,  g  906. 
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YiBion  this  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  is  dis- 
covered, the  argument,  if  any,  must  be  founded  on  something 
lik«  a  distinction  between  interpretation  and  construction,  and 
amounts  to  this :  While  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
the  guarantee  in  the  Amendment  requires  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
to  sanction  such  delivery,  yet,  by  construction  of  the  provision, 
it  may  be  known  that  an  exception  is  here  intended.  If  this 
IB  the  argument,  the  construction  r^orted  to  appears  to  be 
that  under  which  the  provision  is  regarded  as  a  compact  or 
treaty  between  the  States,  and,  it  being  assumed  that  the  State 
has  therein  given  a  guarantee  to  the  other  States,  it  is  argued 
that  this  guarantee,  operating  as  public  law,  must  override  all 
other  guarantees  operating  as  private  law.  If  this  were  the 
true  construction,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that  this  guarantee 
given  by  the  State  to  other  States  must  be  subject  to  the  pre- 
existing guarantees  which  it  had  given  to  private  persons. 
And  if  (on  the  supposition  that  a  guarantee  given  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  executed  irrespectively 
of  guarantees  in  State  constitutions)  this  argument  might  be 
admitted  to  justify  an  extradition  by  the  State's  authority  in 
disregard  of  the  State's  bill  of  rights,  yet  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  itself  contains  similar  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  private  persons ;  and  all  part«  of  the  same  instru- 
ment must  be  construed  in  harmony.  Such  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution  are  expressly  intended  to  restrain  all  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  by  national  authority,  and  should  apply  here ; 
even  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  Congress  or  the  national 
Government  are  authorized  to  act,  instead  of  the  States,  in  ful- 
filling the  duty  which  arises  under  this  construction  (ac- 
cording to  the  theory  in  the  second  of  the  four  constructions 
exhibited  in  a  former  chapter),  or  if  the  duty  of  delivery  is  im- 
posed by  the  provision  upon  the  national  Government,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  connected  with  the  third  construction. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  words  "  on  claim,"  fairly 
interpreted,  are  enough  to  show  that  a  summary  proceeding 
was  intended.*    No  argument  in  support  of  this,  from  any 

'  See  Life  of  Judge  Beardsley,  643;  counsel  in  14  Wend.  619 ;  Conway  Robin- 
son's  Essay,  6  South.  Lit.  100. 
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previous  usica  loquendi,  has  been  preeented.  Snch  interpietar 
tion  is  only,  in  fact,  another  form  of  stating  that  ooiistnict]o& 
of  the  provision  which  has  just  been  indicated;  being  equiYt- 
lent  to  saying  that  an  international  requisition  or  demand  for 
rendition,  made  upon  the  State  as  a  political  person,  in  distine- 
tion  from  a  controversy  between  private  persons,  rosnlts  from 
the  character  of  the  provision.  The  term  duim  and  the  term 
demand  used  in  tlie  clause  relating  to  fugitives  from  jusdea 
are  each  primarily  used  to  indicate  the  legal  pursuit  of  pri- 
vate rights. 

§  037.  8.  In  the  third  argument — that  these  guarantees  do 
not  apply  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  owing  service  and 
labor  in  some  State  from  which  they  have  escaped,  because 
slaves  are  not,  or  were  not,  parties  to  the  Constitution — ^there 
is  more  than  one  fallacy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  as  party  to  the  Constitution  that 
the  guarantees  contained  in  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any  private 
person.  Tlie  Constitution  is  either  the  act  of  one  party  alone, 
the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  as  many  parties 
as  there  are  States ;  the  integral  people  of  each  State  being  in 
that  view  a  party.  The  idea  that  any  natural  person,  in  his 
individual  capacity,  is  or  was  a  party,  is  a  relic  of  the  social- 
cornjHtct  theory.  If  any  individual  members  of  society  may  be 
discriminated  as  parties  in  the  genesis  of  the  State  and  national 
Constitutions,  they  must  be  those  who  held  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  and  it  was  never  pretended  that  these  guarantees  ap- 
plied to  those  only  who  are  "  freemen "  in  that  sense  of  the 
word,  even  under  State  constitutions  wherein  the  phraseology 
is,  "  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized,"  &c.  Tliese  guarantees  have 
been  declared  by  some  one  or  more  constituent  paities  (of 
whom  it  is  cnou<^li  to  know  that  he  or  they  held  the  supreme 
power)  for  the  benefit  of  certain  recipients,  who,  in  that  sense, 
may  be  called  parties ;  and  the  argument  may  be,  that  persons 
claimed  under  this  provision  are  excluded  from  the  number  of 
these  recipients,  because  slaves  are  not  the  recipients.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  these  guarantees  do  not  apply  to  slaves  when 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  a  State  wherein  slavery 
exists ;  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as — ^no  freeman,  nuUus 
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UitfT  hcmo^  shall  be  disseized,  &c.^  But  these  guarantees  in 
the  national  Constitution  are  against  the  powers  of  the  national 
Gloyemment,  even  when  employed  in  enforcing  the  national 
law  ;  and  the  national  law,  of  itself,  knows  nothing  of  the 
status  of  persons  as  bond  or  free ;  it  recognizes  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  status  given  them  in  the  State  where  it  finds  them. 
In  the  eye  of  the  national  law,  the  status  of  the  man  who  has 
escaped  from  a  State  wherein  he  was  a  slave,  and  who  is  in  a 
non-slaveholding  State,  must  be  given  by  the  law  of  the  lat- 
ter until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  and  how  it  shall  be  proved,  is 
to  be  determined  by  these  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  which 
apply  to  him  as  well  as  to  those  not  liable  to  such  claim. 
When  the  question  is,  how  shall  a  man  be  proved  to  owe 
service  and  labor,  to  have  escaped,  &c.,  it  is  absurd  to  say  it  is 
proved  by  assuming  him  to  be  a  slave. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  guarantees  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  universal  personal  extent;  that,  as  a  personal  dis- 
tinction was  recognized  in  the  extent  of  these  guarantees  at 
common  law  in  the  several  colonies,  and  that,  as  it  is  now 
recognized  in  determining  the  ywa*i-international  recognition 
of  citizens  and  their  privileges  and  immunities  under  another 
clause  of  the  fourth  Article,'  so  it  must  here  be  applied.  The 
answer  here,  also,  is,  that  the  extent  of  such  guarantee  depends 
on  the  law  of  the  State,  and  that,  as  the  national  Government 
recognizes  slaves  in  the  slave  States  as  not  protected  by  such 
guarantee,  so,  in  a  State  attributing  personal  freedom  to  all 
or  any,*  it  must  recognize  the  guarantee  as  extending  to  such  ; 
and  that  to  except  a  person  from  it,  because  claimed  not  to 
be  protected  by  it,  when  the  question  turns  upon  his  being  a 
person  included  under  the  provision,  is  absurd. 

In  the  denial  of  the  application  of  these  guarantees  there  is 
either  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning,  or  the  argument  is  incidental 
to  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  seizure  and  removal 
depends,  that  the  effect  of  the  provision,  independently  of  the 

>  WilluunB,  Ch.  J.,  in  Jackson  v.  BuUock,  12  Conn.  48. 

•  AnU,  §  650. 

'  That  negroes  do  not  participate  in  the  political  franchises  held  by  white  per- 
sons  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  property  qualification,  is  no  reason  for  holding  that 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  State  biU  of  rights.  See  Ely  v. 
Thompson,  anU,  p.  11. 
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action  of  Congress,  is  to  make  the  law  of  etatiiB  of  the  State 
from  which  the  slave  escapes  operative  in  the  State  into  whidi 
he  goes,  thus  continuing  all  his  liabilities  and  all  correlative 
rights  of  his  owner  under  sanction  of  the  Constitution  opert- 
ting  as  private  law.  This  doctrine  has  already  been  examined. 
But  if  it  were  correct,  the  question  occurs — how  is  one  to  be 
known  to  be  thus  affected  by  the  law  of  some  State  other  than 
tiiat  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  ?  The  argument  provei 
too  much ;  if  good  for  anything,  the  conclusion  is,  that  any 
man  may  be  seized  as  a  fugitive  slave  and  removed,  and  that 
the  State  has  no  power  to  protect  any  of  its  citizens  against 
such  seizure.* 

§  938.  4.  The  fourth  argument,  which  is  that  principally 
relied  on,  is  the  same  as  the  fourth  in  the  series,  already  noticed, 
of  arguments  against  the  objection  that  the  commissioners  exer- 
cise judicial  power.  The  observations  already  made  in  answer 
to  that  argument "  will  apply  here  also.  Tlie  argument  that  in 
the  constitutional  provision  a  case  of  extradition  is  contem- 
plated, as  distinguished  from  a  suit  at  camraon  l<iw^  will  be 
considered  in  the  sections  immediately  following,  wherein  the 
proper  extent  of  these  terms  is  examined. 

Besides,  if  the  judge's  or  commissioner's  decision  were,  by 
the  law  of  Congress,  made  preliminary  to  ulterior  proceedings 
in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is  said  to  have 
escaped,  the  question  arises — what  is  a  trial  by  jury,  in  view 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  Without  minute 
discussion  it  may  be  affirmed  to  mean  jury  trial  as  known  in 
the  colonies  and  States  in  the  generality  of  cases,  and  to  the 
selection  and  impanneling  of  juries  in  ordinary  suits  at  com- 
mon law.     But  it  is  evident  that  trial  by  jury  may  have  a  very 

*  The  judi^ont  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In  Pripg:*!*  «», 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  IVnnsylvania  State  Court  against  him,  on  the  crnnind 
that  he  had  a  U'l^al  rif^lit  to  do  what  the  State  court  held  he  might  be  punished 
under  the  State  law  for  doing.  But  in  the  same  judgment  the  Suprenm  (Vurt  tlc- 
clared  that  State  law,  which  applied  equally  to  cases  where  there  was  no  such  right 
to  remove  a  person,  to  ho  imconstitutionali  and  void.  {Antey  p.  471*.)  Tliis  was, 
actually,  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Judge  Story  in  this  case, — the  States  have 
no  power  to  punish  the  forcible  removal  or  kiilnapping  of  persons  within  their 
jurisdictions,  whether  the  persons  so  removed  or  kidnapped  are  or  are  not  ftigitive 
slaves.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  by  Judge  Crawford  in  Booth's  caso,  in  the 
extract  given  ante,  p.  715,  note. 
«  Ante,  %  908. 
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different  meaning  in  the  jurifipitidence  of  the  different  States ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  ai  cursory  examination  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  slave  States,  that  a  trial  of  the  issue  of  freedom  or 
slavery  by  jury  in  some  of  those  States  must  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  jury  trial  of  the  issue  under  the  national  authosity 
with  the  ancient  common-law  sanctions. 

6.  The  argument,  from  a  supposed  necessity,  being  equally 
applicable  against  other  objections  taken  against  the  law  of 
Congress,  will  be  considered  hereinafter,  with  those  objections. 

§  939.  Admitting  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  to  be 
aflSrmative  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Congress,  though  not 
providing  for  a  trial  by  jury,  it  may  yet,  in  accordance  with 
the  method  herein  pursued,  be  inquired  how  the  question  is  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  general  principles  applied  to  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  these  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

If  that  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  provision 
be  the  correct  one,  according  to  which  it  acts  as  private  law, 
creating  cases  falling  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  if,  on  the  grounds  hereinbefore  presented,  the  right 
of  the  claimant  is  not  one  which  he  may  himself  make  perfect 
by  seizing  and  removing  the  slave  or  bondman,*  then,  in  being 
a  demand  against  a  legal  person,  whose  status  is  presumptively 
determined  by  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  claimed 
for  a  debt  of  personal  service,  such  claim  may  properly  be 
called  a  suit.  For  a  suit,  in  ordinary  speech,  is  equivalent  to 
a  legal  claim  or  demand  of  one  or  more  private  persons  against 
one  or  more  other  private  persons,  to  be  decided  by  some  in- 
strument of  the  judicial  function  of  sovereign  power.  Such 
claim  of  a  master  seems  to  be  within  the  description  of  a  suit 
which  is  given  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia 
(1821),  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  eleventh 
Article  of  the  Amendments.' 

*  Ante,  pp.  669-680. 

'  6  Wheaton,  407,  MarshaU,  0.  J.,  deliveiing  the  opinion  of  the  court :  "  What 
id  a  suit  ?  Wo  understand  it  to  be  the  prosecution  or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  de- 
mand, or  request.  In  law  language,  it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Black- 
stone,  *  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party 'iniured  is 
deprived.'    '  The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  are  a  diversity 
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K  it  is  aaid  that  this  view  of  the  operation  of  the  provision 
itself  is  not  supported  by  the  leading  anthorities,  and  that, 
nndcr  the  received  constraction,  there  can  be  no  case  within 
the  judicial  power,  and  consequently  no  suit,  until  a  mode  of 
pursuing  the  claim  has  been  established  by  legislation,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  Congreaa  has  been 
to  produce  a  law  acting  on  private  persons  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  provision  itself  under  the  fonrA  construction ;  that, 
under  this  legislation,  a  case  does  arise  in  which  the  claimant 
and  the  person  claimed  are  the  parties,  and  that  neither  the 
State  nor  the  national  Government  appears  as  party  owing  the 
obligation,  and  the  latter  appears  only  as  the  administrator  of 
the  law,  which  cannot  be  enforced  without  suit.* 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  claim  of  the  owner,  made  either 
under  the  provision  itself,  operating  as  private  law,  or  under 
some  Act  of  Congress  giving  it  like  operation  on  private  pe^ 
sons,  may  be  called  a  suit,  it  is  then  farther  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  particular  class  of  suits  here  desig- 
nated  suits  at  common  laWy  this  claim  or  suit  may  be  compre- 
hended. 

§  940.  If  common  law  be  here  taken  to  mean  a  rule  derived 
from  precedents  and  custom,  from  the  judicial  application  of 
natural  reason,  in  distinction  from  a  rule  resting  on  positive 
legislation,"  the  only  remedial  forms  which  could  bo  called 
suits  at  common  law  would  be  those  which  judicial  tribunals 
might  themselves  adopt  on  the  authority  of  precedent  or  cus- 
tom ;  and,  since  there  was  not,  before  the  formation  of  the 

of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined  by  the  Mirror  to  be  the  lawful  demand  of 
one's  right/  Or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian.  'Ju$ 
prosequendi  in  judicio  quod  cUicui  debetur*  Blackstone  then  proceeds  to  describe 
every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases  where  the  party  suin^; 
claims  to  obtain  something  to  which  he  has  a  right.  To  commence  a  suit  is  to 
demand  something  by  tiie  institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  to 
prosecute  tlie  suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to  con- 
tinue that  demand." 

*  See  the  same  reasoning  applied  in  the  parallel  inquiry,  anU,  p.  690.  From 
the  words,  "shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labor  or 
service  is  due**  Mr.  Wolcott,  9  Oh.,  164,  argues  very  forcibly  that  a  common-law 
trial  is  contemplated.  But  application  of  the  argament  depends  upon  the  c^m- 
8tritctio?i  which  may  be  adopted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Jud^  Smith'? 
reasoning,  8  Wise,  37-89,  ante,  p.  668.  In  these  passages  the  jud^  and  attorney 
general  giye  the  provision  the  fourth  construction,  while  their  denial  of  the  power 
of  Congress  is  based  on  the  first  constraction. 

•  Ante,  §  85. 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  anj  cnstomaiy  or  common 
law  of  the  United  States  regarded  as  a  single  forum  or  juris- 
diction, it  might  be  questioned  whether  anj  forms  of  judicial 
proceeding  which  might  be  adopted  bj  the  tribunals  holding 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  either  on  their  own 
authority  or  bj  the  sanction  of  legislation,  could  be  called 
oommon-law  suits  in  this  sense.  Or,  if  any  forms  so  used  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. or  in  applying  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  may  be  denominated  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  in  this  sense,  it  can  only  be  such  as  may  have  for* 
merly  prevailed  by  force  of  precedent  or  custom  in  the  particu- 
lar State  or  several  jurisdiction  within  which  that  judicial 
power  is  applied.*  So  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  if  applied  in  any  of  these  forms,  might  be  said  to  be 
employed  in  a  suit  at  common  law. 

A  common  law,  thus  distinguished  from  positive  legislation, 
must  necessarily  be  recognized  in  every  system  of  jurispru- 
dence.* But,  remembering  the  principle  that  the  particular 
use  of  words  by  the  authors  or  promulgators  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  the  key  in  interpretation,*  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
while,  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  common  law 
was  thus  distinguished  from  statute  law,  or  positive  legislation, 
yet  it  had  another  and  peculiar  limitation,  when  employed  in 
discriminating  judicial  methods  of  enforcing  rights  and  obli- 
gations and  remedying  wrongs,  in  which  it  is  contrasted,  not 
with  statute  law,  but  with  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  or  with  the 
remedial  forms  employed  in  its  administration.  When  remedial 
proceedings  and  judicial  formalities  are  referred  to  as  "  suits  at 
common  law,"  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  contrasted 
with  suits  which,  though  also  conducted  according  to  precedent 
and  customary  law,  yet  have  not,  in  England  and  America, 
ever  been  so  called,  i.  e.,  suits  following  the  course  of  the  Eo- 
man  or  civil  law  courts  as  it  had  customarily  been  understood 
in  English  and  American  equity  practice  and  in  courts  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

Now,  in  suits  at  common  law,  when  so  distinguished,  a  trial 
of  questions  of  fact  by  a  jury  is  the  principal  circumstance  dis- 

>  CnrtU'  Comm.,  §  19.  *  Ante,  g  85.  *  Ante,  §g  005,  606. 
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tinguishing  them  from  suits  following  the  ciril-law  forms  of 
judicial  proceeding.  If,  then,  "  suits  at  common  law  "  are  ao 
designated  with  reference  to  the  formal  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Amendment  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
trial  by  jury  shall  continue  to  be  used  in  those  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding which  are  characterized  by  a  trial  by  jury.  Under 
this  construction,  it  would  altogether  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  courts,  or,  at  the  farthest,  upon  the  will  of  the  national 
legislature,  whether  this  Amendment  should  have  any  force  m 
reference  to  the  judicial  determination  of  any  particular  right 
or  obligation  of  private  persons.  In  other  words,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  form  of  proceeding 
which  should  be  adopted  for  the  judicial  determination  of  any 
"  case "  or  "  controversy,"  whether  it  should  be  known  as  a 
"  suit  at  common  law  "  or  not ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  al- 
ways within  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  power  to  invest 
and  regulate  the  powers  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  to  determine  whether  any  par- 
ticular right  and  obligation — any  subject  of  remedy — should 
constitute  the  subject  matter  of  a  "  suit  at  common  law."  By 
prescribing  a  method  of  proceeding  unknown  to  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  the  several  States,  which  thus  distinguish 
between  suits  at  common  law  and  suits  following  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  Congress  might  do  away  with  the  force  of  this 
Amendment  in  all  cases,  or  in  any  particular  class  of  cases  or 
controversies  falling  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States/ 

*  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Justice  McLenn's  understandinjEf  of  this  euarantee, 
from  his  language  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Peters,  460,  454,  where,  di&sentin^ 
from  the  maj(jrity  of  the  court,  ho  held  that  the  case,  coniiDg  from  the  District 
Court  sitting  in  Louisiana,  was  not  a  suit  at  common  law.  such  as  is  intended  in  this 
Amendment,  because  the  judicial  power  had  been  applied  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  civil  law,  or,  rather,  according  to  that  peculiar  form  of  remetly  ADteriorly 
used  in  Louisiana,  partly  derived  from  statute  and  l^artly  from  the  law  of  France. 
On  pafije  466  of  tlie  same  report.  Judge  McLean  notices  the  objection  that,  by  this 
construction,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  away  with  the  jury  trial 
in  any  case,  and  answers  it  by  saving  that  it  is  not  to  be  8up{>ose<l  that  Congress 
will  disregard  any  injunction  of  tlie  Constitution.     But,  it  is  evident  that  here  the 

Question  is — what  is  it  that  Congress  is  bound  not  to  disregard  ?  what  restraint 
ocs  tills  Amendment  impose  upon  the  Government  of  the  Cuited  States  ?  But, 
adopting  this  interpretation  of  the  guarantee,  tlie  answer  would  bo,  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  impose  any  such  restraint;  or,  at  least,  not  upon  the  U^slatire 
power  of  Congress.    In  Baker  v.  Biddle,  Baldwin's  C.  C.  R.,  p.  404,  it  is  said: 
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•  Since,  then,  a  jury  trial  in  the  determination  of  matters  of 
fact  is  itself  the  essential  characteristic  of  snits  following  the 
eonrse  of  common  law,  as  contrasted  with  other  anteriorly 
known  forms  of  remedy,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a 
substantial  significance  to  this  Amendment,  to  suppose  tliat, 
thpugh  a  suit  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  form  of  legal  controversy, 
yet  here  it  must  be  construed  to  have  a  less  technical  sense, 
though  one  not  unknown  in  popular  use,  and  to  signify  a  con- 
troversy which,  irrespectively  of  the  form  of  proceeding,  may 
be  designated  a  common-law  controversy  or  case ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  controversies  are  here  intended  respecting  certain 
subject  matters  which  have  been  heretofore  determined,  as 
common-law  rights  and  obligations,  by  common-law  court^^  so 
called  in  contrast  with  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction, — ^the  term  suit  designating  rather  the 
svhject  of  controversy  than  ih^  formal  method  of  deciding  it. 

This  construction  of  the  seventh  Amendment  seems  to  be 
that  received  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford  (1830),  3  Peters,  446." 


"  By  the  adoption  of  this  Amendment  [the  7th]  the  people  of  the  States  and  Con- 
gress have  declared  that  the  right  of  jury  trial  shall  depend  neither  on  legislative 
or  judicial  discretion.  There  were  two  modes  in  which  this  right  might  be  im- 
paired : — 1.  By  an  organisation  of  courts  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  secure  it  to 
suitors.  2.  By  authorizing  courts  to  exercise,  or  their  assumption  of  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction  over  cases  at  law.  This  Amendment  preserves  the  right  of 
jury  trial  against  any  infringement  by  any  department  of  the  Government." 

'  In  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Peters,  446,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said :  "  The  trial  by  Jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  American  people.  It 
has  always  been  an  object  of  deep  mterest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment 
upon  it  mis  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.  The  right  to  such  a  trial  is,  it  is 
believed,  incorporated  into  and  secured  in  every  State  constitution  in  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  strongest  objections 
originally  taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  uie  want  of  an 
express  provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  As  soon  as 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was  securea  by  the  seventh  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  and  which  received  an  assent  of  the 
people  so  general  as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  fundamental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people."  Then,  reciting  the  Amendment — "  At  this  time 
there  were  no  States  in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  iurisprudence  was  not  that 
of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning;  and,  probably,  no  States  were  contem- 
plated in  which  it  would  not  exist.  The  phrase, '  common  law,'  found  in  this 
clause,  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurispru- 
dence. The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  Third  Article, '  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
their  authority,'  Ac,  and  to  cases  of  admiralty  and  fnaritime  /%irt$dieti<m.  It  is 
wdl  known  that,  in  civil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity  and  admiralty,  juriea  do  not 
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§  941.  Under  this  acceptation  of  the  term  ^^  suits  at  com- 
mon law,"  common  law  would  include  both  the  unwritten  law 
— ^law  derived  from  judicial  precedent  (common  law  in  tbt 
original  sense) — and  that  derived  from  positive  legislation,  stat- 
ute, or  treaty ;  in  other  words,  a  suit  at  common  law  might 
be  one  regarding  rights  and  obligations  derived  from  positive 
legislation,  as  truly  as  one  regarding  those  derived  from  pree^ 
dent,  custom,  or  the  judicial  application  of  natural  reason. 
And  though  the  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  iof 
positive  legislation,  so  far  as  it  is  law  for  private  persons,  jet 
rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  Constitution  would  be 
the  subjects  of  "  suits  at  common  law  " — taking  the  term  in 
this  sense.    If  the  claim  of  a  master  to  the  person  of  the  stare 

intervene,  and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the  trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary 
cases  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  coort  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 
Amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shdl  be  preserved  in  suits  at 
common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  tliat  this  distinction  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Amendment  By  common  Uno,  they  meant  what  the 
Constitution  denominated,  in  the  Third  Article, '  law  ;*  not  merely  suits  which 
the  common  law  recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  bat  salts  ia 
which  Ugal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determineo,  in  contradiatiiictioB  to 
those  where  equitable  rights  alone  were  recognized  and  equitable  remedies  were 
administered,  or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law  and  of  mari- 
time law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit  Probably  there  were  few. 
if  any,  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new  legal  remedies,  diflfering  from  the 
old  common-law  forms,  were  not  in  use,  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury 
intervened,  and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition,  and  of  foreign  and 
domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  examples  variously  adopted  and  m(Klifi«d. 
In  a  just  sense,  the  Amendment,  ttien,  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suite 
which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar 
form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  rights.  And  Congress  seems  to  have 
acted  with  reference  to  this  exposition  in  the  tfudiciary  Act  of  1 7S0,  ch.  20  (which 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  proposal  of  this  Amendment),  for,  in  the  ninth  9ee> 
tion,  it  is  provided  that '  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  diHrict  cmtrtt  in  all 
causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jrrrUdicHon,  shall  be  by  jury  ;* 
and  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  provided  that  'the  trial  of  issues  in  fnct  !n*the  ftt- 
cuit  courts  shall  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  emtity  and  of  admiralty  and  m<tritim» 
jurufdiction,  be  by  jury ;'  and  again,  in  the  thirteenth  section,  it  is  provided  that 
the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  action*  at  law  against  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury."' 

In  Baker  v.  Biddle,  Baldwin  K.,  pp.  894,  405,  Judge  Baldwin,  repeating  the 
language  of  the  above-cited  case,  also  decides  that  the  term  "  suits  at  coronion 
law,"  in  the  7th  Amendment,  means  the  same  as  **  cases  at  law**  in  the  8d  Article 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  Burr's  trial,  in  U.  S.  C.  C.  for  Virginia,  Sept.  8,  1807,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall  decided  that  the  expression,  "  trials  at  common  law,"  used  in  the  84th  section 
of  the  Judiciary  Act,  was  not  applicable  to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  It  applied  to 
civil  suits,  as  contradistinguished  from  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  came  before  the  court,  sittinc:  as 
a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty.  1  Kent  Comm.,  p.  888.  2  Barr'a  Trial,  reported 
by  Bobertaon,  482. 
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under  this  proyidon  is,  as  here  supposed,  the  subject  of  a  suit, 
it  will  be  a  suit  at  common  law  within  the  intendment  of  the 
7th  Amendment,  though  resting  entirely  upon  this  provision 
regarded  as  a  statute  or  treaty  having  the  force  of  private  law.* 

§  943.  The  Amendment  declares  that  in  suits  at  common 
law  the  trial  by  jury  "  shall  be  preserved."  K  the  word  "  pre- 
eerved  "  is  taken  to  indicate  that  a  suit  at  common  law  is  one 
involving  a  subject  matter  which  had  formerly  been  triable  by 
jury,'  it  would  seem  that  the  argument  from  anterior  usage 
requires  the  preservation  of  jury  trial  in  these  cases. 

The  person  claimed  is,  under  the  provision,  as  has  been 
shown,  a  legal  person  owing  service  or  labor,  and  in  that 
respect  precisely  like  a  person  claimed  as  a  villein  under 
the  ancient  English  common  law,  who,  if  he  denied  the 
claimant's  right  to  his  service,  might  have  the  issue  tried  by  a 
jury."    It  is  indisputable  that  the  issue  of  liber  or  non  liber^ 

'  The  latter  clause  of  this  Amendment  is :  "  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the 
mlee  of  the  common  law."  The  rulea  here  spoken  of  must  undoubtedly  be  those 
obtaining  in  the  ancient  customary  law  of  remedy,  known  as  common  law  in 
fio^^h  and  American  jurisprudence.  To  sui^tose  that  any  rule  would  be  a  rule 
of  common  law,  if  only  not  applied  by  a  court  of  equity,  admiralty,  or  maritime 
juris^ction,  would  be  to  nullify  the  whole  force  of  the  Amendment.  Any  new 
mode  of  re-ezaminine  facts  tried  by  a  jury  might,  by  statute,  be  made  a. part  of 
that  law  of  remedy  which  is  called  legal,  as  contrasted  with  equitable.  See  Story 
in  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Peters,  446,  after  the  passage  last  cited. 

'  Rawle,  on  the  Const,  p.  187,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  Amendment:— 
"  The  trial  by  jury  is  forever  secured  on  its  ancient  basis,  and  cannot  be  multiplied 
beyond  it" 

*  It  appears  that  the  lord  might  seize  his  fugitive  villein ;  but  the  person 
seized  might,  in  that  case,  maintain  his  rif^ht  to  freedom  before  a  jury  by  the  writ 
dt  komine  repUffiando,  Fitzh.  Nat  Br.  66 ;  Mr.  Hargrave's  note,  20  Howell's 
State  Tr.,  88.  Only  when  the  person  claimed  confessed  himself  to  be  the  villein 
could  the  sheriff,  under  the  writ  nativo  hcUfcndo,  seize  and  deliver  him  up  to  the 
lord.  K  he  denied  the  villenage,  the  lord  was  in  any  case  obliged  to  n*move 
the  cause  from  the  sheriff's  court  to  the  common  pleas,  or  before  the  king's  jus- 
tices in  eyre ;  after  which,  it  would  appear  he  might  arrest  the  supposed  fugitive, 
though  before  the  issue  had  been  heard.  The  same  effsct  was  produced  if  the 
person  claimed  sued  out  the  writ  de  libertate  probanda ;  except  that  then,  by  com- 
mon law,  the  person  who  had  sued  it  could  not  be  arrested,  as  he  became  the  nom- 
inal plaintiff;  but,  in  either  case,  the  lord  was  required,  as  the  actual  plaintiff,  to 
count  upon  the  witvyo  habendo,  the  burden  of  proof  being,  in  any  case,  upon  him, 
and  the  issue  on  the  plea  of  frank  condition  was  heard,  as  directed  in  the  writ  de 
libertate  probanda,  at  the  aaeizee,  which  indicates  trial  by  jury.  The  25  £dw.,  8, 
Stat.  5,  c.  18,  altering  the  common  law,  gave  the  lord  power  to  seize  the  supposed 
foffitive,  notwithstanding  this  writ;  after  which  it  fell  into  disuse;  the  pleading, 
trial,  and  burden  of  proof  being  tlie  same  where  it  had  not  issued.  See  Cumyns' 
Dig.  ViUenage,  c.  1,  2,  3.  1  Fitzherbert  Nature  Brevium,  77,  where  the  forms  of 
these  writs  are  given,  and  the  proceedings  described.  Also.  Mr.  Hargrave's  note 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  from  these  sources,  20  HoweU  St  Tr.,  88. 
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free  or  slave,  lias  almost  universally  been  triable  by  jury  in 
the  States  wherein  slavery  has  existed  under  the  internal  law. 

These  were  instances  in  which  the  condition  of  the  person 
claimed  was  to  be  determined  by  the  internal  law  of  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction — ^the  law  applying  to  the  respective  parties  as 
domiciled  subjects.  It  may  be  urged  that  an  alien  claims  and 
receives  another  person  as  his  bondman,  in  virtue  of  a  right 
which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  given  by  the  international  law  of 
the  forum,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  is  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  methods  used  in  determining  his  claim  and  the 
methods  of  determining  legal  relations  in  the  above  instances. 
The  same  argument  is  implied  in  giving  the  name  extradition 
to  the  delivery  upon  such  a  claim.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  tlie  law  determining  such  delivery  is  public  intemationaJ 
law,  in  distinction  from  private  international  law. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  whether  the  delivery  of  a 
fugitive  from  service  to  his  alien  claimant  was  made  under 
private  international  law  derived  from  precedent  or  custom,  or 
under  international  compacts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  serv- 
ants or  slaves,  it  was  considered  matter  of  legal  controversy, 
a  case  at  law,  as  much  so  as  any  other  matter  of  judicial  cogni- 
zance.* Being  thus  regarded,  it  was  determined  in  a  suit 
arising  under  common  law,  as  contrasted  with  matters  determ- 
ined by  courts  of  equity  jurisdiction  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  cognizance. 

But  the  true  character  of  the  provision  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  as  being  private  law,  has  already  been 
exhibited. 

If,  in  one  of  the  States  or  colonies  allowing  slavery  under 
its  local  (internal)  law,  an  alien  master  had  claimed  a  negro  as 
his  slave,  or  a  white  person  as  his  indented  servant,  it  seems 
probable  that,  if  the  alleged  bondman  had  denied  his  slavery 
or  apprenticeship,  the  issue  was  decided  by  the  same  judicial 
methods  which  were  employed  when  a  question  of  the  same 
character  arose  under  the  internal  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction, that  is,  when  it  arose  between  persons  domiciled  in  that 

>  Ante,  §g  822,  798. 
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foram,  and  when  there  wae  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  per- 
son claimed  would  be  taken  out  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction. 

A  negro  claimed  as  a  slave  or  bondman  in  England,  before 
Somerset's  case,  was  as  full  j  entitled  to  a  writ  of  homine  rejpl^ 
gictndo^  as  any  one  claimec^  as  a  villein  under  the  ancient  law ; 
uid  equally  so,  whether  the  claimant  proposed  to  detain  him 
in  servitude  in  England,  or  to  carry  him  back  to  the  Planta- 
tions. 

It  has  never  been  shown  that,  where  the  claim  of  the  alien 
master  was  supported  by  some  written  intercolonial  or  inter- 
State  compact,  or  was  supported  under  private  international 
law,  the  proceedings  were  summary,  without  jury  trial,  when 
the  person  claimed  denied  being  the  bondman  of  the  claimant. 
The  only  colonial  compacts  relating  to  such  claims  were  those 
in  the  eighth  article  of  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643, 
in  the  seventh  of  that  of  1672,  and  in  the  treaty  between  the 
New  Netherlands  and  the  New  England  Colonies  of  1650. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  be  required  is,  by  these 
compacts,  limited  to  specified  documentary  evidence,  it  does 
not  appear  but  that  the  issue  was  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
judicial  methods,in  which  it  would  have  been  determined  if  it 
had  arisen  between  domiciled  persons.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  question  of  fact  was  to  be  decided  otherwise  than  by 
jury.' 

§  943.  The  guarantee  of  a  jury  trial  is  further  limited  in 
the  Amendment  by  the  amount  of  value  in  controversy.  The 
matter  in  controversy  being  that  of  the  liberty  of  a  natural 
person,  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  all  analogies  of  the  law 
to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  named 
in  the  Amendment,  since  it  is  treated  as  beyond  all  valuation 
to  that  person ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  right  of  liberty  to  the  alleged  slave. 


>  4  Comyns*  Dig.,  481. 

*  There  may  be  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  general  history  of  the  times, 
that  these  questions  were  generally  decided  by  the  magistrates  with  yery  little 
ceremony.  But  at  that  time  these  were  all  slaveholding  jurisdictions.  Besides, 
the  observations  in  the  note,  ante,  p.  682,  apply  here  agamst  deriving  any  argu- 
ment on  this  question  from  these  compacts. 

VOL.  u.— 4T 
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the  antagonistic  right  of  any  one  claiming  him  as  such  will  be 
beyond  the  specified  amount  of  twenty  dollars.* 

§  944.  It  would  seem  that  the  objection  to  these  Acts  of 
Congress  for  allowing  the  person  claimed  to  be  delivered  up 
without  jury  trial  must  be  based  more  on  the  seventh  article 
of  the  Amendments,  which  guarantees  it  in  cases  at  common 
law,  than  on  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  no  person  sliall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,- without  duo  process  of 
law.  It  seems  to  be  very  commonly  held  that  the  latter  limits 
the  juridical  action  of  the  national  Government  only  in  the 
exercise  of  punitive  authority,  or  the  power  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  some  law  (public  wrongs),  and  not  in  the  judicial 
establishment  of  rights  and  obligations  existing  in  relations 
between  private  persons.  There  may  be  no  direct  judicial 
authority  to  that  effect,  but  the  clause  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  by  the  leading  commentators  only  in  connection  with 
criminal  jurisprudence.* 

*  In  Lee  v.  Lee,  8  Peters,  47,  a  clum  for  freedom  in  the  District  of  Cohimbi% 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  deliyering  the  Opinion  of  the  Conrt,  said : — "  On  the  paii 
of  the  defendant  in  error,  a  prelmiinary  objection  has  been  made  to  the  joriMfio- 
tion  of  this  court,  mowing  out  of  the  Act  of  Confess  o^  the  2d  of  April,  181S 
(Davis'  Col.  805),  which  declares  that  no  cause  s^allbe  removed  from  the  Circilit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Supreme  Conrt,  by  appeal  or  writ  of 
error,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dcdlars  or 
upwards.  The  matter  in  dispute  in  this  case  is  the  freedom  of  the  petitioners. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  against  the  claims  to  freedom.  The  matter  in 
dispute  is,  therefore,  to  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  value  of  their  freedom,  and  this 
is  not  susceptible  of  pecuniary  valuation.  Had  the  judgment  been  in  favor  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  writ  of  error  brought  by  the  party  claiming  to  be  the  owner, 
the  value  of  the  slaves  as  property  would  have  been  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  affi- 
davits might  be  admitted  to  ascertain  such  value.  But  affidavits  estimating  the 
value  of  freedom  are  entirely  inadmissible,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  ot  the  joris- 
diction  of  the  court."  This  authority  was  cited  by  Mr.  O'Conor,  counsel  in  Jack*. 
Martin,  14  Wend.621.  But  inBarryv.Mercein,  SHow.R.  103,it  washeldthatthe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  when  the  circuit  court 
relinses  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  the  value  of  the  dispute  is,  in  its  natart^ 
incapable  of  being  estimated  in  money,  and  the  rule  of  jurisdiction  candot  be  i|^ 
plied.    See  also  In  matter  of  Metssger,  5  How.  11.  176.    (1  Kent,  p.  824.  7th  ed..  a) 

*  Story,  Comm.  §  1788,  says  of  this  clause: — "This  also  is  an  afomance  of  a 
common-iaw  privilege.  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value."  Then,  after  some  obser- 
vations  on  extorted  evidence,  he  says,  in  8  1789 : — •'  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is 
but  an  enlargement  of  the  language  of  Magna  Charta  '  xVfc  ntper*  etc.  *  Neither 
will  we  pass  upon  him/  <bc.  Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  words,  per  Ifpem 
terr(B  (by  the  law  of  the  land),  mean  by  due  process  of  law ;  that  is,  witnoot  doe 
presentment  or  indictment,  and  being  brought  in  to  answer  thereto  by  due  process 
of  the  common  law.  So  that  this  clause,  in  effect,  affirms  the  right  of  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  process  and  proceeding  of  the  common  law."  (Citing  2  Inst  60,  61 ;  % 
Kent,  Lee.  24 ;  Cave's  hW.  Liberties,  19 ;  1  Tuck.  Bl.  Comm.  App.  »04,  306 ;  Har- 
rington on  St  17,  867.)    Kent,  2  Comm.,  p.  13,  speaks  of  the  phrases  in  connee- 
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If  it  be  asked — \>j  what  process  of  reasoning  the  delivery, 
by  public  authority,  of  a  person,  presumptively  free,  to  the 
custody  and  control  of  another  private  person,  as  the  bondman 
of  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  called  depriving  one  of  his  liberty  ? — 
the  distinction  may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  deprived  construed  in  connection  with  the  modes  in 
"which  legal  rights  and  obligations  are  recognized  when  legal 
relations  are  to  be  maintained  as  the  effects  of  positive  law. 
It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  a  too-finely-spun  distinction  to  say, 
that  the  judicial  determination  of  the  fact,  whether  a  disability 
or  obligation,  incompatible  with  some  individual  or  absolute 
right,  has  a  legal  existence,  and  the  enforcement  or  establish- 
ment of  the  right  correlative  to  that  disability  or  obligation  are 
very  different  from  juridical  ^a6tion  in  punitive  jurisprudence 
when  a  person  who  has  violated  some  law  is  debarred  of  the 
enjoyment  of  an  individual  or  absolute  right  which  he  pos- 
sessed before.  It  might  be  said  that  the  last,  only,  can  be 
called  the  deprivation  of  a  right ;  that  the  first  is  the  judicial 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  right  was  not  the  right 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  thereby  judicially  denied,  or  that  it 
did  not  legally  exist.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  pre- 
sumptive attribution  of  liberty,  in  cases  of  claim  to  personal 
service,  is  only  a  rule  of  evidence ;  that  it  is  not  such  a  confes- 
sion of  an  existing  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty 
as  is  made  in  every  cas0  wherein  question  is  made  of  the  lia- 
bility of  a  person  to  a  punitive  law  decreeing  imprisonment. 
It  is  only  a  presumption  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
other  side ;  it  being  still  supposed  that  the  right  may  not  in 
fact  belong  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so  attributed,  and  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  right  exists  or  not.* 

tion  with  criminal  jarisprndence  only,  and  eays: — "The  words, /aio  of  Uie  land, 
vaed  in  Magna  Charta,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are  understood  to  mean  due 
process  of  law;  that  is,  by  indictment  and  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men. 
And  this,  says  Coke,  is  the  true  sense  and  exposition  of  the  words."  But  Kent  adds : 
— "  The  better  and  larger  definition  of  due  process  of  law  is,  that  it  means  law  in 
its  regular  course  of  administration  through  courts  of  justice," — ^meaning,  appar- 
^tly,  that  jury  trial  is  not  intended  to  be  guaranteed.  See  also  A.  S.  Johnson,  J., 
in  8  Keman,  N.  Y.  425.  Judge  Ruffin,  in  Hoke  v.  Henderson,  4  Devereux,  15, 
held  the  guarantee  to  apply  in  reference  to  "  divesting  of  the  rights  of  property," 
as  weU  as  "  to  the  infliction  of  punishments." 

'  Such  a  distinction  may  seem  to  have  been  illustrated  in  two  cases  in  Kew 
York,  where  statutes  transferring  priyate  property  from  one  person  to  another 
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§  945.  By  the  above  exposition  of  these  constitutional  guar- 
antees, the  objection  against  the  two  Acts  of  CJongress,  as 
violating  the  seventh  article  of  Amendment  by  not  allowing 
a  determination  by  a  jury  of  the  issues  arising  on  a  claim  for 
a  fugitive  from  service  under  the  provision,  seems  to  be  well 
founded.  If  this  argument  is  of  any  force  against  the  weight 
of  authority  on  this  point,  it  also  confirms  the  conclusion, 
reached  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners, 
according  to  the  law  of  1850,  does  involve  an  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 

§  946.  Among  the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  the 
delivering  up  fugitives  from  labor,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  objection  that  the  Acts  of  Congress,  in  authorizing  a 
seizure  of  the  alleged  fugitive  without  a  warrant,  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  Amendment,  declaring  that "  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated." ' 

The  cases  sustaining  the  right  to  seize  and  remove  the 
alleged  fugitive  from  the  State  in  which  he  is  found,  as  a  right 
given  by  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  would  apparently 
be  authorities  sustaining  the  right  to  arrest  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  as  the  less  included  in  the  greater ;  and  there 
may  be  cases  wherein  a  right  to  seize  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  claim  before  public  authority,  is  recognized  as  given  by  the 

were  held  to  violate  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitutioii  "  inhibitiiig  the  depriva- 
tion of  property  without  due  process  of  law."  In  the  matter  of  John  and  C-berry 
Streets,  19  Wend.  676,  Cowen,  J.,  says  that  the  clause  means  "  that  to  work  a  ekangt 
of  property  from  one  private  person  to  another,  some  proceeding  must  be  had  in  a 
court  of  justice/'  Ac.  In  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  HUl,  146,  Bronson,  J. : — "  It  must  be 
ascertained  judicially  that  he  has  forfeited  his  privileges,  or  that  some  oae  ^se 
has  a  superior  title  to  the  property  he  possesses  before  either  of  them  can  be  taken 
from  him,"  Ac,  By  this  last  statement,  controversies  respecting  the  right  of  prop- 
erty seem  included.  But,  admitting  the  application  of  the  clause  agMnst  the 
transfer  of  property,  it  does  not  seem  to  render  the  verdict  of  a  jury  necessary  to 
such  transfer,  for,  by  the  New  York  railroad  law  of  April  2,  1850,  sec  49,  the 
value  of  land  taken  from  private  persons  is  determined  by  commissioiiera.  See 
Buf.  A  N.  Y.  B.  R.  V.  Brainard,  9  N.  Y.  (6  Selden),  100. 

*  See  the  obiection  taken  by  counsel  in  2  Pick.  16,  9  Oh.  174.  Judge  Thacher's 
objection  was  that,  as  the  law  of  1798  had  not  specified  how  the  arrest  was  to  be 
made,  an  intention  to  follow  the  local  procedure  must  be  supposed.  See  ami*, 
p.  558.  "  The  term  unreoj^onable  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  sanction  of  a  legal 
warrant  is  to  be  obtained  before  such  searches  or  seiaurea  are  made."  Rawle  on 
the  Const.,  127. 
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constitutional  provision,  while  the  doctrine  of  removal  without 
establishing  such  claim  is  rejected.* 

In  some  cases  the  right  to  seize  may  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  But  all  the  cases  in  which  custody 
originating  in  such  seizure  has  been  judicially  maintained,  are 
authorities  against  the  force  of  this  objection. 

The  only  argument  judicially  relied  on,*  in  answer  to  the 

*  In  9  Oh.,  174.  Mr.  Wolcott  spoke  of  the  Act  as  Intended  to  protect  the  claim- 
ant, not  merely  in  arresting  the  ragitiye  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim  before 
a  judge  or  commissioner,  out  also  in  removing  the  supposed  fi^tiye  from  the 
State  without  obtaining  a  certificate.  But  the  Act  has  not  been  commonly  so 
understood. 

*  The  argument  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis,  in  the  Opimon  written  for  the  marshal,  is, 
on  this  point,  as  full,  probably,  as  any  that  has  been  given.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The 
objection  to  this  law  that  it  conflicts  with  the  fourth  article  of  the  Amendments, 
which  establishes  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  seems  to  me  to  have  no  application  to  the  case.  It  has 
been  determined,  upon  great  consideration,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Prigg's  case,  that,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the  owner  of  a 
slave  is  cloth^with  authority,  without  any  warrant,  to  seize  and  recapture  his 
slave.  And  this  is  in  conformity  with  decisions  previously  made  in  the  highest 
courts  of  several  States,  and,  among  others,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (2  Pick., 
p.  11).  It  was  also  determined  in  Prigg's  case,  upon  reasoning  which  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  resist,  that  Congress  has  the  power  by  legislation  to  afford  means 
to  enforce  the  delivery  and  secure  the  subsequent  possession  of  the  slave.  Now, 
if  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  recaption  without  any  warrant  is  constitutional,  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  this  same  right  by  the  aid 
at  a  warrant,  issued  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  Congress,  designed  to  afford 
means  to  enforce  the  delivery,  is  not  constitutional  It  is  weU  known  that  this 
fourth  article  was  in  affirmance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  which  pro- 
hibits general  warrants,  and  was  designed  to  restrain  the  government  firom  making 
searches  and  seizures  of  the  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  of  the  people  of 
tiie  United  States,  either  without  warrants,  or  upon  warrants  not  conformable  to 
the  terms  of  this  section.  But  if  the  class  of  persons  now  in  question  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  word  people,  if  they  are  not  protected  from  seizure,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Constitution  itself  has  conferred  the  right  to  seize  them  without  war- 
rant, it  would  be  difiicult  to  maintain  that  a  seizure  by  a  warrant  is  not  allowed 
by  the  Constitution.  In  the  case  before  referred  to,  in  2  Pick.  R.,  Mr.  Justice 
lliacher  dissented  from  the  other  judges,  because  there  was  no  warrant  used.  I 
have  not  known  of  any  judge  who  thought  the  existence  of  a  warrant  an  objection. 

"  Indeed,  I  see  nothing  in  this  Act  of  1860  which  would  render  it  improper 
for  the  court,  or  the  commissioner,  to  require  the  case  to  be  brought  within  the 
▼ery  terms  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Amendments.  The  6th  section  of  the  Act 
says  the  claimant  may  procure  a  warrant  from  some  one  of  the  courts,  (&c.  It 
prescribes  no  rule  to  govern  the  action  of  the  court  in  issuing  the  warrant.  If  it 
were  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  case  be  within  this  fourth  article,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  any  court  would  take  care  to  have  the  preliminary  requisites,  made  by 
this  article,  complied  with.  I  understand  they  were  complied  with  in  the  cases  in 
which  warrants  have  been  issued  here. 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  person  sought  for  is,  in  fact,  a  fugitive  from  labor, — a  £sct  which, 
when  the  warrant  issues,  still  remains  to  be  established.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  in  all  other  instances  of  legal  proceedings.  The  law  affords  a 
remedy  for  a  particular  class  of  cases,  describing  that  class  of  cases  so  as  to  dis- 
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objection,  seems  to  be  that  of  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  Common w.  v. 
Griffith,  2  Pick.,  17  {ante,  p.  652),  that,  admitting  the  general 
application  of  the  objection,  the  guarantee  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  because 
slaves  were  not  or  are  not  "  parties  to  the  Constitution/' 

The  argument,  if  valid  here,  applies  equally  against  objec- 
tions founded  on  other  guarantees  in  the  Constitution,  and  has 
been  already  considered.' 

But,  on  this  point,  the  true  doctrine  may  be,  that  a  warrant 
for  the  purpose  of  making  claim,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, is  not  necessary  under  this  Amendment,  because  it  ap- 
plies only  in  the  application  of  punitive  law.* 

This  being  admitted,  it  would  seem  competent  for  Congress 
to  authorize  the  claimant  to  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  fugitive  before  the  tribunal  which  is  to  determine  the 
claim.  But  there  is  an  immense  distinction  between  allowing 
a  seizure  on  this  ground,  and  placing  it  on  the  basis  (upon 
which  so  much  has  been  built)  that  the  pcreon  liable  to  the 
claim  is  a  slave  who,  in  the  slaveholding  State,  might  be 
seized  by  his  owner.* 

tinguish  it  from  all  others.  Whenever  any  step  m  the  progress  of  this  remedy  is 
taken  before  trial,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  assumption  that  the  case  belongs  to 
that  class.  Thus  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  allows  one  who  has  a  legal  claim 
to  attach  the  property  of  him  against  whom  the  claim  exists.  It  does  not  allow 
one  who  has  no  le^l  claim  to  attach  another's  property.  Yet,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  attachment  precedes  the  trial,  and  is  made  upon  an  assumption  that 
there  is  a  legal  claim.  So,  when  a  demand  for  the  extradition  of  a  person  charp^ed 
with  a  crime  in  England  is  made  here,  the  warrant  must  issue  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  certain  facts,  which,  upon  the  examination,  may  turn  out  not  to  exist 

"  I  apprehend  that  if  the  law,  on  its  face,  describes  a  class  of  cases,  and  author- 
izes process  only  in  those  cases,  it  can  never  be  an  objection  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  law  that,  though  it  is  valid  when  confined  to  those  cases,  it  may  by 
accident  or  malice  be  applied  to  others,  not  within  its  terms  or  meaning;  which 
others,  if  included  in  the  law,  would  have  rendered  it,  as  to  those  cases,  onconsti- 
tutioual.  The  obvious  reason  is,  that  these  latter  cases  are  not  embraced  in  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  it.  It  would  certainly  be  a  strange  argument 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  new  penal  law,  that  persons  who  did  tlie  ad 
made  penal,  previous  to  its  being  made  so,  might,  by  accident  or  malice,  be  pun- 
ished under  it.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  argument  which  I  have  been 
adverting  to." 

^  ArUe,  p.  726. 

*  Walker  v,  Cruikahank,  2  Hill,  800.  In  trtnpaxn :  the  plaintiff  had  been  ar- 
rested under  warrant  issued  without  preliminary  affidavit.  Bronson,  J. :  •*  We  are 
referred  to  the  Bill  of  Ris^hts,  which  provides,  ic.  •  •  •  This  relates  to  crim- 
inal process,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  arrests  in  civil  suits.  We  have  always 
had  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  yet,  until  a  very  recent  period,"  <tc 

'  Compare  the  arguments  an't,  p.  558  note,  and  g  Bid. 
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§  947.  He  sixth  flection  of  the  Act  of  1850  provides  for 
evidence  by  depositions,  or  other  "  satisfactory  testimony,"  to 
be  taken  before  State  officers  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive 
was  held  to  service,  which  is  to  be  competent  proof  before  the 
judge  or  commissioner  in  the  State  in  which  the  person  claimed 
as  such  fugitive  is  found  ;  and  the  tenth  section  provides  for 
record  evidence  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  having  the  like 
effect.  It  has  been  said  that,  by  this  legislation.  Congress 
would  confer  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  contrary 
to  those  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  have  also  been 
held  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the  commissioners  and 
State  magistrates.^ 

Tlie  objection  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  Allen's  case  ;* 
and  the  view  of  Judge  Marvin,  sustaining  the  law,  seems  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  concurrent  judicial  power 
which  has  been  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  work. 

But  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  power  exercised  does  not 
avoid  the  force  of  the  objection  that,  according  to  the  statute, 
a  tribunal  having  no  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  person  who  is 
claimed  determines  the  effect  of  evidence  for  some  other  tri- 
bunal which  has  such  jurisdiction.' 

"  Ante,  p.  629. 

*  Ante,  p.  60.  On  pp.  97,  98,  of  the  pamphlet  report,  Judge  Marvin  said :  "  It 
is  further  Insisted  that  the  Act  is  unconstitutional  because  it  allows  testimony,  de- 
positions. Ac,  taken  before  State  officers.  *  *  «  Some  confusion  has  arisen,  I 
apprehend,  from  the  authorities  cited  and  the  arguments  upon  these  questions.  -It 
is  true  that  the  judicial  power  of  the*  U.  S.  is  vested  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  vest  judicial  power*  in  State  courts.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  a  State  judge,  or  magistrate,  or  court,  may  not  execute  and  carry 
into  effect  laws  passed  by  Congress,  wnen  those  laws  provide  that  the  State  judge, 
magistrate,  or  court  may  do  so.  The  State  magistrate  derives  all  his  judicial 
power  from  the  State  constitution  or  laws.  Ho  may,  however,  if  he  pleases,  twe 
that  judicial  power  in.  executine;  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  provided  the  laws  of  the 
State  do  not  ibrbid,  and  provided,  further,  that  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  State 
magistrate  or  court  can  be  done  in  the  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
proceedings,  and  practice  of  the  State  courts.    A  State  court  cannot  execute  the 

•  criminal  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  the  crime  beiug  charged  against  another  sovereignty, 
dkc,  d^c.  I  think  these  principles  and  distinctions  wiU  appear  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cases  cited,  and  from  other  cases ;  and  they  will  be  found 
stated,  I  think,  in  Kent's  Commentaries,  treating  upon  the  iurisdictions  of  the  U. 
S.  and  State  courts  as  affected  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  But  this  theory  wiU 
support  only  the  action  of  judges  of  courts  of  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction ; 
see  ante,  S  456.  Mr.  Lorin?,  in  Burns'  case,  YII.  Mon.  L.  R.,  205,  thought  that 
Congress  had,  in  the  Act  of  1850,  only  used  the  power  given  by  the  first  section 
of  the  fourth  Article  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the  records  and  judicial  proceedinrs 
of  the  States.  But  the  rule,  as  ordinarily  received,  awU,  g  609,  would  exclude 
such  proceedings  as  having  been  taken  when  there  was  no  actual  jurisdiction. 

*  Counsel's  8d  point  in  Sims'  case,  lY.  Mon.  L.  R.,  6 — "That  the  traoscript  of 
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Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  in  Sims'  case,  IV.  Mo.  L.  R.,  9,  argoes 
that,  if  Congress  conld,  in  the  law  of  1793,  empower  State 
magistrates  to  ^'  exercise  the  whole  of  this  jurisdiction,  find 
every  fact  involved  in  the  inquiry,  and  grant  a  c^tifieate  upon 
such  finding,  it  is  surely  competent  for  Congress  to  confer  upon 
a  State  magistrate  authority  to  exercise  part  of  this  junsdio- 
tion,  and  make  a  part  of  this  inquiry."  But  the  State  magis- 
trates who  could  act  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1793  had  the 
person  claimed  actually  before  them — ^a  fact  which  renders  the 
argument,  from  the  inclusion  of  the  part  in  the  whole,  entirelj 
inapplicable.  . 

§  948.  It  has  been  objected  against  the  evidence  allowed 
under  these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1850,  ^^  that  such  evidence 
is  also  incompetent  because  the  captive  was  not  represented  at 
the  taking  thereof,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  cross-examina- 
tion." '  This  objection  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  conmion- 
law  principle  which  may  be  preserved  under  the  ninth  article 
of  Amendment :  "  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  cet- 
tain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people."  The  "  confronting  with  witnesses," 
spoken  of  in  the  sixth  article,  applies  only  in  criminal  cases. 
It  may  be  that  the  objection  is  answered  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  limitation  in  this  respect  on  the  power  of  Congress.  If 
any  other  answer  has  been  given,*  it  is  probably  dependent  on 
the  theory  that  the  proceeding  is  only  preliminary  to  judicial 
inquiry  and  decision  elsewhere,  and  that  the  evidence  is  not 
used  to  determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  legal 

testimony  takoi  before  mAgistratee  of  a  State  court  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment thereupon  by  such  magistrates,  is  incompetent  evidence,  Congress  having 
no  power  to  confer  npon  State  courts  or  magistrates  judicial  anthority  to  detenn> 
ine  concloaiYely  or  otherwise  upon  the  effect  of  evidence  to  be  nsed  before 
another  tribonaL"  (CStes  CSonst  U.  S.,  Art.  8,  §  1 ;  Martin  ».  Hunter,  1  W^heat, 
827, 880,  888w) 

*  Counsel  in  Sims'  case,  4th  point,  IV.  Mon.  L.  R.,  p.  5. 

*  In  IV.  Men.  L.  R.  9,  as  part  of  Mr.  Curtis'  reasonh^,  the  following  is  given :~ 
*•  To  the  fbrther  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
8I1118  iris  not  present  at  the  taking  thereof,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
■fiiiiie  the  witneso^i;.  it  was  answered,  that  Sims  cannot  now  complain  that  he  had 
00  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  for  as  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
wcip<^d  &om  «Frricc  in  Qeotvia,  his  abs«ice  therefrom,  and  the  consequent  im- 

itn^tv  oT  being  served  wHh  notice,  were  in  his  own  wrong/'    But  how  was 
» prowvd  to  have  v^^aped,  imleaa  by  thlB  evidence  iriiich  is  thus  legitimated  by 
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relation  between  the  parties.  The  argument  on  that  point  has 
already  been  considered. 

§  949.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1850  is  that,  in  the  fifth  section,  it  em- 
powers the  cojamissioners  or  the  persons  appointed  by  them  to 
execute  process  as  aforesaid,  to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid 
the  bystanders  or  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  proper  county 
when  necessary,*  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  good  citizens  are  com- 
manded, &c.,  &c. 

A  very  interesting  question  of  American  public  law — 
whether,  under  the  distribution  of  sovereign  power  recognized 
in  the  Constitution,  the  national  Government  has  any  legal 
claim  to  the  assistance  of  the  posse  comitdtus — ^here  presents 
itself.  But  it  is  too  remotely  connected  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  treatise,  especially  since  Congress  did  not  deem  it 
fit  to  provide  any  penalties  for  the  bystanders  and  good  citi- 
zens who  might  decline  to  "  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and 
eflScient  execution  of  this  law  whenever  their  services  may  be 
required,  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose." 

§  950.  Objection  has  also  been  taken  to  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  sixth  section,  which  provides  that  the  certi- 
ficates granted  "  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  in  whose  favor  granted  to  remove  such  fugi- 
tive to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped,  and 
shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  said  person  or  persons  by  any 
process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person 
whomsoever."  This,  it  is  said,  is  in  violation  of  that  clause  in 
the  9th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Amendments,  which 
declares  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Iiaheas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

It  would  seem  that  judicial  opinion  on  this  point  could  be 
pronounced  only  in  some  case  in  which  a  court  had  been  asked 
to  grant  the  writ  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the 
judge  or  commissioner  had  decided  properly  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificate, and  in  which  there  was  no  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  judge  or  commissioner.  Probably  no  such  case  has 
yet  occurred.    In  the  reported  cases  in  which  habeas  corpus 
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has  been  issued  to  bring  up  a  supposed  fugitive  held  under  a 
judge's  or  a  commissioner's  warrant  or  certificiEtte,  it  has  beea 
issued  to  try  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

This  objection  to  the  Act  of  1850  was  especially  considered 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  John  J.  Crittendei^  in  the  Opin- 
ion already  noticed/  The  portion  bearing  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion is  given  in  the  note  below.    The  whole  argument  in  this 

'  AnU,  pp.  631,  678.  After  a  view  of  the  leeislatiye  power  of  Qongreet,  de- 
rived from  Trigg's  case,  Mr.  Crittenden  says: — ^"My  opinion,  as  before  expressed, 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  clause  or  section  wmch  conflictB  witli  <Mr  sospendi, 
or  was  intended  to  suspend,  the  priyilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  I  think 
80,  because  the  bill  says  not  one  word  about  that  writ;  because,  by  the  Constita- 
tion.  Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  this  writ '  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it;'  and 
therefore  such  suspension  by  this  act  (there  being  neither  rebellion  nor  invasioii) 
would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  (institution,  and  no  intention  to 
commit  such  a  yiolation  of  the  Constitution,  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths,  oneht 
to  be  imputed  to  them  upon  mere  constructions  and  implications;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause there  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  provisions  of  the  biU  and  tlis 
priyilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  its  utmost  constitutional  latitude^ 

"  Congress,  in  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves,  as  in  all  other  cases  within  the  sccqw 
of  its  constitutional  authority,  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  ordain  and  pre- 
scribe for  what  causes,  to  what  extent,  and  m  what  manner  persons  may  be  taken 
into  custody,  detained,  or  imprisoned.  Without  this  power  they  could  not  fiilfifl 
their  constitutional  trust,  nor  perform  the  ordinary  and  necessary  duties  of 
government  It  was  never  heard  that  the  exercise  of  that  legislative  power  was 
any  encroachment  upon  or  suspension  of  the  priyilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
It  is  only  by  some  confusion  of  ideas  that  such  a  conflict  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
It  is  not  within  the  province  or  privilege  of  this  great  writ  to  loose  those  whom 
the  law  has  bound.  That  would  be  to  put  a  writ  granted  by  the  law  in  opposition 
to  the  law ;  to  make  one  part  of  the  law  destructive  of  another.  This  wnt  follows 
the  law  and  obeys  the  law.  It  is  issued,  upon  proper  compliant,  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  commitment  or  imprisonment,  and  its  sole  remedial  power  and 
purpose  is  to  deliver  the  party  from  *  all  manner  of  illegal  confinement'  (8  BL 
Clomm.  131.)  If,  upon  application  to  the  court  or  judge  for  this  writ,  or  St^  upon 
its  return,  it  shall  appear  that  the  confinement  complained  of  was  lawful,  the  writ, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  refused,  and,  in  the  last,  the  party  would  be  remanded 
to  his  former  lawful  custody. 

"  The  condition  of  one  in  custody  as  a  fugitive  slave  is,  under  this  law,  so  ht 
as  respects  the  writ*  of  habeas  corpus,  precisely  the  same  as  tiiat  of  all  other 
prisoners  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  'privilege'  of  that  writ 
remains  alike  to  all  of  them,  but  to  be  judged  of — granted  or  refused — discharged 
or  enforced — by  the  proper  tribunal,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  as  the  commitmont  and  detention  may  appear  to  be  legal  or  illegal. 

"  The  whole  efifect  of  the  law  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  Congress  has  con- 
stituted a  tribunal,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction,  to  determine  summtfily,  and  with- 
out appeal,  who  are  fugitives  from  service  oc  labor  under  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 
The  judgment  of  every  tribunal  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  where  no  appeal  lies,  ia, 
of  necessity,  conclusive  upon  every  other  tribunal  And,  therefore,  tne  judgment 
of  the  tribunal  created  by  this  act  is  conclusive  upon  all  tribunida.  Wherever 
this  judgment  is  made  to  appear,  it  is  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
retain  in  liis  custody  the  fugitive  from  his  service,  and  to  remove  him  bact  to  the 
place  or  State  from  which  he  escaped.    If  it  is  shown  upon  the  applicatioQ  of  the 
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Opinion  Beems  to  be  that,  as,  on  general  principles,  habeas  cor- 
pus should  not  issue  if  it  appears  that  the  imprisonment  is  on 
the  decision  of  proper  judicial  authority  (that  is,  does  not  issue 
to  review  judicial  decision),  therefore  it  should  not  issue  when 
the  certificate  is  issued  by  a  judge  or  a  commissioner  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  (according  to  other  orthodox  opinion)  he  does  not 
exercise  judicial  authority/  This  portion  of  the  Opinion  bears, 
therefore,  on  the  question  of  the  judicial  action  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Curtis,  in  the  Opinion  written  for  the  marshal, 
waives  the  examination  of  this  question,  and  I'efers  to  tliis 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  expressly  stating  his  concurrence  in 
the  conclusion  that  this  objection  to  the  law  is  not  tenable. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  on  the  basis  of  this  opinion,  seems 
to  be  that,  if  the  action  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  in  giving 
the  certificate  is  ministerial^  then  Congress  cannot  except  a 
custody  under  it  from  judicial  inquiry  by  habeas  corpus.  K 
it  is  judidaly  then  it  is  not  valid  as  the  action  of  a  commis- 
sioner. 

§  951.  An  objection  has  been  frequently  taken  to  the  provi- 
sion, in  the  8th  section  of  this  Act,  that  where  the  proceedings 

fugitiye  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it  prevents  the  issuing  of  the  writ ;  if  npon 
the  return,  it  discharges  the  writ  and  restores  or  maintains  the  custody. 

"  This  view  of  the  law  of  this  case  is  fully  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Tobias  Watkins,  where  the 
court  refused  to  discharge  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  in  custody  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  that  that  judgment  was  conclusive 
upon  them.    (3  Peters.) 

"  The  expressions  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sixth  section,  that  the  certifi> 
cate  therein  alluded  to  'shall  prevent  all  molestation'  of  this  persons  to  whom 
granted  'by  any  process  issued/  <&c.,  probably  mean  only  what  the  Act  of  1798 
meant  by  declaring  a  certificate  under  that  act  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  removal 
of  a  fugitive,  and  certainly  do  not  mean  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.  I  con- 
clude by  repeating  my  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  in  question 
which  conmcts  with  the  Constitution,  or  suspends,  or  was  intended  to  suspend, 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

'Similar  is  Judge  Crier's  reasoning  in  Jenkins'  case,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  626,  ante, 
YoL  1,  p.  496,  note  7.  Judge  McLean,  in  Ex  parte  Robinson,  6  McLean,  355, 
thus  places  the  commissioner  on  the  level  with  the  State  judicial  tribunals.  He 
says  of  the  writ  issued  from  the  State  court : — "  It  wrested  from  him,  without  any 
authority  of  law,  the  subject  of  his  jurisdiction.  This,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  is  with- 
out  precedent.  Had  any  commissioner  or  federal  judge  interposed,  and  bv  the 
same  means  disregarded  and  disturbed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court,  I  should 
not  have  felt  less  concern  than  the  eloquent  counseL"  In  habeas  corpus  from  a 
State  court  the  question  is  involved  with  the  more  general  one  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction, considered  ant€,  gg  447-460. 
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are  before  a  commiBsioner,  "  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  in  full  for  his  services  in  each  case,  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  said  certificate  to,  &c.,  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  cases 
where  the  proof  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  commissioner, 
warrant  such  certificate  and  delivery,"  &c.  If  the  Act  is  in- 
validated at  all  by  this  objection,  it  mnst  be  by  the  effect  of 
some  common-law  principle  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  should  be  removed  from  all  prospect 
of  pecuniary  gain,  &c.  But  the  principle,  if  it  obtains  at  all, 
would  seem  to  apply  only  to  persons  holding  judicial  power, 
as  distinguished  from  ministerial,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners is  valid  only  if  ministerial. 

The  objection  above  stated  was  raised  in  McQuerry's  case. 
Judge  McLean's  answer  to  it  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
has  been  judicially  declared.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
in  connection  with  the  proposition  upon  which  most  of  the 
questions  arising  under  these  Acts  depend,  that  the  action  of 
the  judge,  magistrate,  or  commissioner,  is  preliminary  to  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  claimed  is 
supposed  to  have  escaped.  The  judge  says,  6  McLean,  481 : — 
"  Li  regard  to  the  five  dollars,  in  addition,  paid  to  the  commis- 
sioner, where  the  fugitive  is  remanded  to  the  claimant,  in  all 
fairness  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  bribe,  or  as  so  intended 
by  Congress ;  but  as  a  compensation  to  the  commissioner  for 
making  a  statement  of  the  case,  which  includes  the  facts 
proved,  and  to  which  his  certificate  is  annexed.  In  cases  where 
the  witnesses  are  numerous  and  the  investigation  tak^  up 
several  days,  five  dollars  would  scarcely  be  a  compensation  for 
the  statement  required.  Where  the  fugitive  is  discharged,  no 
statement  is  necessary." 

Judge  McLean  assumes  that  the  material  part  of  the  certi- 
ficate is  a  statement  of  evidence  to  be  used  in  the  State  from 
which  the  person  delivered  up  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  and 
to  which  he  may  be  taken.  Hence  he  argues  that,  when  the 
commissioner  decides  to  deliver  up,  he  has  the  labor  not  only 
of  making  out  a  certificate,  but  of  stating  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  has  decided. 

The  judge  probably  rested  his  opinion  on  that  clause,  in  the 
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6th  section  of  the  Act,  which  requires  the  commissioner  "  to 
make  out  and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  at- 
torney, a  certificate  setting  forth  the  Bvhstantial facta  as  to  the 
service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  and  of 
his  or  her  escape  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
service  or  labor  was  due  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he 
or  she  was  arrested,  with  authority,"  &c. 

The  very  slender  inference  which  may  thus  be  drawn  from 
this  clause  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  all  which  can  be  produced, 
to  show  that  the  commissioner's  action  in  granting  the  certifi- 
cate is  preliminary  to  ulterior  judicial  proceedings. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  nature 
of  the  commissioner's  action,  that  the  fullest  statement  of  the 
evidence  before  him  would  not  vary  the  essentially  judicial 
character  of  his  decision.*  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
commissioner  is  required  to  set  forth  the  evidence  as  given  be- 
fore him,  but  only  to  state  the  substantial  facts — that  a  certain 
person  was  held  to  service  or  labor  in  a  certain  State  by  its 
laws,  and  that  he  did  escape  therefrom.  To  suppose  that  the 
commissioner's  statement  of  these  facts,  as  they  appeared  to 
him,  would  be  taken  to  preclude  all  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  truth  in  the  judicial  proceeding  in  the  State  from 
which  the  person  delivered* up  is  supposed  to  have  escaped, 
would  be  to  place  the  commissioner's  finding  on  the  level  of  a 
judgment,  or  equivalent  to  offering  it  in  support  of  a  plea  of  Te% 
judicata.  But  the  possibility  of  this  was  excluded  by  the  propo 
sition  that  the  commissioner  does  not  exercise  judicial  power.* 

Even  if  the  commissioner  were  to  set  forth  the  evidence 
itself  upon  which  he  had  granted  the  certificate,  it  is  plain 
that  such  evidence  could  not  be  received  in  any  ulterior  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  delivered 
up  is  supposed  to  have  escaped.  For  if  he  had  been  held  to 
service  or  labor  by  the  law  of  that  State,  and  had  escaped  from 
it,  the  evidence  of  those  facts  must  be  found  in  that  State ;  and 
the  evidence  to  be  produced  before  the  commissioner,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  part  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  and  as  pro- 
vided by  the  10th  section,  is  actually  taken  in  that  State. 

>  AmU,  §§  912-917.  Mnlf,  §  916. 
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§  952.  If  the  validity  of  these  Acts  of  Congress  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, other  practical  questions  may  present  themselves  in 
reference  to  the  remedial  process  by  which  the  claim  is  to  be 
presented,  the  proofs  on  which  its  legality  is  to  be  decided,  and 
the  method  in  which  the  delivery  to  the  claimant  is  to  be  ca^ 
ried  into  effect.  So  far  as  these  questions  are  not  dependent 
on  the  general  law  of  evidence,  they  are  mainly  questions  of 
formal  proceeding,  and  determined  by  the  language  of  the 
statutes  themselves,  and  may  be  passed  over  without  any  pa^ 
ticular  consideration.* 

§  953.  The  third  and  only  remaining  inquiry,  in  considering 
the  means  provided  by  Congress  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor,  relates  to— 

3.  The  penalties  by  which  riglits  and  obligations  created 
by  the  provision,  or  by  ancillary  legislation  of  Congress,  may 
be  secured  and  enforced. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1793  gives  a  penalty,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  claimant,  of  five  Imndred  dollars  for  the  acts 
of  obstructing  or  hindering  the  claimant  in  arresting  the  fugi- 
tive, or  of  rescuing  the  fugitive  after  arrest,  or  of  harboring 
and  concealing  after  notice  ;*  saving,  moreover,  to  the  claim- 
ant, his  right  of  action  on  account  of  these  injuries.* 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1850  declares  that  the 
person  who  may  commit  these  acts  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  by 
way  of  civil  damages,  to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  con- 
duct, the  sura  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost 


'  Administrator  of  deceased  owner  may  claim  and  may  appoint  a^ent  to  claim 
under  the  Act  of  1798,  Commonw.  v.  Griffith.  2  Pick.  18.  Letter  of  attorney  it 
not  required  for  that  appointment.  lb.  So  is  Giltner  v.  Gorham,  4  McLean,  402. 
Bnt  contra  apparently  is  Driskell  v.  Parish,  8  McLean,  631. 

'  As  to  what  acta  will  oontftitut^  the  illegal  conduct  intended,  see  Hill  r.  Low, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  329;  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  2  McLean,  596,  S.  C,  6  Howard,  216; 
Driskill  v.  Parish,  8  McLean,  681,  S.  C.  5  ib.  64 ;  Giltner  v.  Gorham,  4  McLean, 
402;  Ray  v.  Donnell,  et  al.,  ib.  606;  Norris  v.  Newton,  6  ib.  92;  Weimar  r. 
Sloane,  6  ib.  269;  Van  Metre  v.  MitcheU,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  811,  which  were  actions 
for  the  penalty.  Also,  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  67 ;  Kauffman  v.  CHlyer,  10  Barr, 
517 ;  Oliver  v.  Weakley,  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  824,  which  were  actions  for  damages. 

»  By  2  Wallace,  Jr.,  326,  under  the  Act  of  17»3,  if  the  plaintiff  sues  in  debt  for 
the  penalty  of  $500,  which  it  gives  for  illegally  harboring  and  concealing,  he  may 
recover  it  upon  proof  of  such  harboring  and  concealment,  irrespectiyely  of  any 
proof  of  actual  damage  to  himself  But  if  he  brings  case  on  account  of  the  injiu^es 
for  which  the  Act  saves  a  right  of  action,  he  can  recover  only  to  the  amount  ni 
actual  damage  which  he  shows  he  has  suffered. 
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as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in,  &c.  No 
saving  is  made  of  any  other  right  of  action,  and  it  wonld  ap- 
pear that  no  civil  remedy  was  intended  to  be  given  for  any 
damage  which  might  occur  to  the  claimant  by  snch  conduct, 
unless  the  fugitive  should  thereby  be  enabled  finally  to  elude 
his  pursuit.  Whether  it  is  within  the  competency  of  Congress 
to  limit  the  amount  of  compensation  for  actual  damage  where 
the  fugitive  has  been  placed  beyond  recovery,  and  whether  the 
claimant  can,  independently  of  legislation,  recover  civil  dam- 
ages in  that  case  or  in  cases  in  which  he  has  been  delayed  and  ob- 
structed in  his  pursuit,  though  finally  successful — would  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  question,  whether  the  rights  of  the  claimant 
to  recover  his  slave  are  such  only  as  exist  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  or  are  conferred  by  the  Constitution  itself.  This, 
again,  will  depend  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  provision. 
The  maintenance  of  any  action  for  damages  irrespectively  of  the 
penalty  given  by  either  Act,  seems  to  support  the  fourth  con- 
struction of  the  provision,  by  which  it  operates  as  private  law. 

If  the  right  to  damages  exists  under  the  provision  itself, 
operating  as  private  law,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  might 
be  brought  in  the  State  courts;  for  the  national  municipal 
private  law  contained  in  the  Coustitution  is  part  of  the  law  of 
each  State.  This  view  may  be  sustained  by  Glen  v.  Hodges, 
9  Johns.  67,  cmte^  p.  438.  But  in  Kauffman  v.  Oliver,  10 
Barr,  516,  cmte,  p.  494,  the  court,  even  while  it  affirms  that  the 
claimant,  under  the  provision,  may  seize  and  remove  the  fugi- 
tive, denies  that  he  has  any  remedy  except  such  as  may  be 
given  by  the  legislation  of  Congress.*  The  same  doctrine  may 
have  been  held  in  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  2  McLean,  596,  601.* 

§  954.  The  Act  of  1850  differs  from  the  earlier  statute  also, 
by  declaring,  in  the  seventh  section,  such  illegal  conduct  pun* 
ishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.' 

'  Judge  Coulter,  in  this  case,  appears  to  have  understood  Prigg's  case  as  de- 
ciding that  tiie  whole  subject  matter  is  remoTed  from  the  whole  Juridical  power  of 
the  State,  that  neither  the  judiciary  nor  the  legislature  can  notice  any  right  under 
the  proTision. 

*  In  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  1  Bald.  571,  ante,  441,  the  action  was  for  damages ; 
but  the  right  of  action  appears  to  haye  been  supported  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

*  Campbell  9  Kirkpatrick,  6  McLean,  175, — that  the  action  for  the  penalty  and 
the  prosecution  can  only  be  brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  can- 
not be  removed  into  the  Circuit.    As  to  what  is  rescue,  Ac,  see  Scotf  s  case,  lY. 
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It  may  appear  very  reasonable  to  say  that,  whether  a  right 
of  a  private  person  is  given  by  the  Constitution  itself,  operating 
as  private  law,  or  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  national  Government,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  that  right  by  fines  not  "  excessive,"  and 
by  punishments  not  "cruel  and  unusual."* 

If  the  power  of  legislation  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
of  this  provision  is  based  upon  the  theory  hereinb^ore  relied 
on,  Congress  cannot  do  more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  in  reference 
to  the  cases  which  arise  imder  these  provisions,  according  to 
the  fourth  construction.* 

Under  the  theory  advanced  in  Prigg's  case,  supporting  a 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  general  object  of  carry- 
ing these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  into  effect,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  educe  the  power  to  punish  the  conduct  declared 
by  these  statutes  to  be  unlawful. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
fugitive  from  labor,  by  the  effect  of  the  provision,  is  in  the 
same  status  as  in  the  State  by  whose  laws  he  was  held  in 
bondage. 

Hon.  L.  R.  169,  and  the  indictments  of  Booth  and  Ry craft,  giyen  in  8  Wise.  183; 
and  of  Bashnell  and  Langston,  in  9  Oh.  77.  The  cases,  United  States  t*.  MorriB,  1 
Curtis,  23,  and  United  States  v.  Stowell,  2  ib.  168,  were  under  other  statutee,  for 
obstructing  the  officer  in  executing  legal  process. 

'  9  Oh.  216,  Peck,  J. : — *'  It  is  claimed  that. the  law  is  unoonstitational  becanse 
it  interferes  with  the  local  police  regulations  of  the  State,  and  impoaes  serere 
pjuns  and  penalties  upon  citizens  of  the  State  where  the  ftigitiye  is  apprehended. 
These  questions  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  raised  heretofore;  but  are^  in 
my  judgment,  very  easily  answered.  It,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  power  in  Congress  to  legisUUe  at  all,  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  nigi- 
tiyes  from  service.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate,  by  law,  the  demand 
and  delivery  of  the  alleged  fugitive— to  enforce  the  right  of  the  owner  and  pro- 
hibit interference  by  other»— it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  right  and  its  corresponding  dnty.  Congress 
may  constitutionally  interfere  with  loc^  police  regulations  of  the  several  States, 
and!,  to  render  their  regulations  effective,  must,  necessarily,  have  the  constltiitioiial 
power  to  impose  fines,  imprisonment,  and  other  sanctions  upon  a  violation  of  the 
enactment" 

'  So,  if  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  in  reference  to  carrying  into  effect  the 
1st  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article,  which  relates  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  this  view  to  say  that 
such  legislation  must  be  confined  to  the  application  of  the  judicial  power  in  cases 
arising  under  that  clause.  Can  Congress  undertake  to  pass  penal  statutes  to  pro- 
tect citizens  of  each  State  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  that 
oUuse  ?  The  general  statement,  afU$,  g  868,  may  be  moufied  in  view  of  thu  Mo- 
tion. 
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By  combining  this  doctrine  with  the  doctrine  (if  it  is  to  be 
admitted)  that  a  right  given  to  private  persons  by  the  Consti- 
tution, operating  as  private  law,  may  be  guarded  by  the  reme- 
dial legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  easily  follow  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  enact  any  law  suitable  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves;*  and  if  it  is  also  conceded  that  Congress  may, 
by  penal  legislation,  protect  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  it 
would  appear  that  Congress  may  go  far  towards  re-enacting 
the  various  provisions  of  the  slave  codes  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  making  a  law  of  national  extent,  operating  wherever  a 
fugitive  slave  might  be  found. 

But  according  to  the  view  herein  maintained,  the  provision 
only  gives  the  person  to  whom  the  service  is  due  a  right  to 
have  the  fugitive  delivered  up  to  him  on  claim  made  before 
public  authority.*  There  is  no  right,  then,  to  be  protected, 
except  as  claim  is  made.  Congress  cannot  organize  a  system 
for  the  return  of  fugitives  without  regard  to  claim  made  by 
their  masters. 

§  955.  In  estimating  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  on  the 
several  questions  considered  in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Able- 
man  V.  Booth  {antej  p.  523),  affirmed  the  Act  of  Congress  to  be, 
"  in  all  its  provisions,  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."' 

§  956.  In  answering  the  principal  objections  taken  against 
the  law  of  1850,  the  argument  from  a  supposed  long  acqui- 
escence^ on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 

'  The  arranent — the  ri^ht  of  the  claimant  is  giyen  by  national  law,  there- 
fore it  may  be  enforced  by  the  legislation  of  Congress — is  not  uncommon,  though 
it  is  not  the  received  argument.    It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Clay's.     See  ante,  p.  532. 

•^#t/e,  g816. 

'  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  against  the  existence  of  power  in  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  has  been  cited  ante,  p.  683.  The  bill  to  amend  the  law 
of  1798,  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  June  8,  1860,  provided  for  a 
trial  by  jury  in  the  State  in  which  the  fugitive  should  be  found.  See  6  Webster's 
W.  872.  But,  in  his  speech  to  the  Young  Men  of  Albany,  May  28,  1861,  8  Web- 
ster's W.  696,  he  maintained  the  validity  of  the  law  of  1850,  though  entirely  on 
the  CTOund  of  authority : — "  Everywhere,  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  judcfes,  it 
has  been  held  to  be,  and  pronoimced  to  be,  a  constitutional  law.  *  *  Au  judi- 
cial opinions  are  in  favor  of  this  law.  You  cannot  find  a  man  in  the  profession  in 
New  York,  whose  income  reaches  thirty  pounds  a  year,  who  will  stake  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  on  an  opinion  against  it.  If  he  does,  his  reputation  ia  not 
worth  tiie  thirty  poimds." 
VOL.  IL— 48 
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States,  with  the  law  of  1793,  as  distinguished  from  judicial 
authority  strictly  so  called,  has  often  been  insisted  on.  hi 
estimating  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  that  law  was  enacted,  slavery  was  lawful  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  every 
such  State  delivery  on  claim  might  have  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  or  State  law,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  but  substantially  in  the  form 
authorized  by  that  Act.*  This  local  law  for  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives might  have  been  judicially  supposed  to  continue  as  cus- 
tomary law,  even  when  in  such  a  State  the  local  slavery  had 
ceased ;  and,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  a  fugitive  has  been 
delivered  on  claim  before  a  State  judge  or  magistrate,  the 
authority  exercised  may  have  been  deemed  to  proceed  from 
the  State  fulfilling  a  duty  arising  under  the  provision,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  construction. 

If  this  argument,  from  long  acquiescence,  is  advanced  to 
support  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  the  powers  of  the  Government 
are  given  by  a  written  Constitution,  no  department  can  acquire 
power  by  prescription:  for  the  Constitution  is  continuously 
promulgated,  that  is,  at  any  one  time  it  derives  its  authority 
from  the  then  existing  people  of  the  United  States.* 

§  957.  The  argument,  for  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1793  and  1850,  which  lies  in  asserting  the  necessity  of 
such  legislation*  may  apply  to  any  of  their  provisions.  But 
it  has  been  principally  urged  in  supporting  the  action  of  the 
State  magistrates  and  United  States  commissioners,  and  the 
summary  proceeding  without  jury. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  argument,  properly  so  called, 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation,  can  be 
founded  on  any  supposed  degree  of  necessity.  It  is,  essentially, 
the  justification  of  an  admitted  violation  of  the  Constitution, 


'  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  date  of  Respnblica  v.  Richards,  2  DalUs,  224, 
and  of  Johnson  v.  Tompkins,  1  Baldwin's  C.  C.  671,  the  claimant  could  have,  under 
the  law  of  the  State,  all  the  remedy  that  he  could  have  under  the  Act  of  Congren. 
See  ante,  pp.  70,  441. 

'  See  Judge  Sutliff,  9  Oh.  260.  *Ant$,  pp.  686,  719. 
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founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  nnsnitableness  of  that  instru- 
ment to  certain  ends  arbitrarily  assumed/ 

The  argument  can  be  noticed  here  only  by  attempting  to 
show  how  an  Act  might  have  been  framed  which  should  have 
satisfied  the  other  requir^ients  of  the  Constitution,  while  it 
also  carried  out  the  purposes  of  the  provision  for  delivery  of 
fugitives  from  labor.* 

§  958.  And,  first,  as  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  entire 
determination  of  the  claim  in  the  hands  of  a  State  magistrate' 
or  a  United  States  commissioner. 

Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  national  courts  were  too 
few  in  number  to  bring  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
to  bear  promptly  and  efficiently  on  these  cases,  it  is  still  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  magistrates  and  commissioners  might  not 
have  been  empowered  to  act  in  these  cases  as  the  commis- 
sioners are  empowered  in  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  of 
the  United  States.  They  might  have  been  authorized  to  com- 
mit, arrest,  detain,  or  keep  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  labor,  who,  then  being  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  and  not  in  that  of  the  claimant  individually,  should  after- 
wards have  been  brought  before  some  judicial  officer  capable  of 
deciding  the  case  in  virtue  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,*  or  of  the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  some  State ; 
where  the  State  might  have  consented  to  its  exercise. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  this  would  only  have  facili- 
tated the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  supposed  fugitive,  as  the 
number  of  persons  capable  of  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the 

*  When,  in  this  argument,  the  legislation  is  asserted  to  be  neceBBory,  the  word 
has  an  extent  jnyen  it  beyond  that  of  the  words  "  necessary  and  proper,"  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  Article.     See  anU^  p.  608. 

*  Judge  Peck,  who,  in  Ex  parte  Bushncll,  Ac,  maintained  the  yalidity  of  the 
law,  said,  9  Oh.  216 : — "  It  seems,  to  us,  that  the  law  in  Question  is  unnecessarily 
seyere  in  its  sanctions,  and  shoidd  haye  been  conceiyea  in  a  nulder  and  more 
humane  spirit.  More  consideration  onght  to  haye  been  shown  to  the  alleged  fugi- 
tiye  in  the  ascertainment  of  his  rights  before  his  deliyery  to  the  claimant,  and 
more  respect  eyinced  to  the  scruples,  conscientious  or  otherwise,  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  where  he  might  be  seized.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether  the  law  is  just 
and  expedient,  but  whether  it  is  constitutional  Kot  whether  an  admitted  right 
to  legislate  has  been  abused  or  improperly  exercised,  but  whether  tuch  poncer  exists/* 

'  Meaning  some  magistrate  of  a  court  of  special  jurisdiction,  not  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  concurrent  judicial  power  of  the  State.    Ante,  p.  662. 

*  That  Judge  Taney  conceiyed  of  the  State  magistrates  as  acting  thus  under  the 
law  of  1793,  tee  ants,  §  874. 
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claim  would  not  have  been  increased,  and  tliat  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  removing  the  supposed  fugitive  from  the 
locality  of  the  magistrate  or  commissioner,  to  that  of  the  judge, 
would  have  rendered  the  remedy  nugatory. 

But  since,  in  the  event  of  such  fugitive's  being  finally  de- 
livered up  on  claim,  a  removal  from  the  State  in  which  he  is 
found  and  taken  is  contemplated,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
person  having  authority  judicially  to  determine  the  delivery 
on  claim  might  be  found  either  in  Jbhe  State  in  which  the  arrest 
takes  place,  or  in  that  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  held  to 
service,  or  in  some  intermediate  State.  The  question  here 
occurs — whether  it  is  necessary,  under  the  provision,  when  the 
delivery  to  the  person  to  whom  the  service  or  labor  is  due  is  to 
be  made  by  national  authority,  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
State  in  which  the  supposed  fugitive  is  arrested  ? 

§  959.  Tliis  question  may  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
its  parallel,  which  arises  under  the  second  inquiry — as  to  the 
necessity  of  summary  proceedings,  without  a  jury. 

Tlie  necessity  of  summary  proceedings  on  these  claims  is 
generally  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States,  juries,  notwithstanding  the  evidence,  would  never 
or  but  seldom  find  that  the  person  claimed  had  escaped  from 
service  to  which  he  was  held  by  the  laws  of  another  Stat^, — 
being  therein  actuated  either  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
the  slaveholding  States,  or  by  opinions  respecting  the  ethical 
character  of  those  laws,  leading  them  to  regard  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  as  void  mforo  conscientuB. 

But,  supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  the  fact  may  be 
considered  by  Congress  in  carrying  the  provision  into  eflPect,  it 
does  not  appear  but  that,  when  the  claim  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  by  jury 
might  be  had  in  some  locality  other  than  the  State  in  which 
the  supposed  fugitive  is  arrested. 

If  the  arrest  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
in  which  the  fugitive  is  found  (proposing  either  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  the  provision,  according  to  the  first  con- 
struction, or  to  carry  into  effect  the  national  municipal  private 
law  by  exercising  its  concurrent  judicial  power),  the  jadiciid 
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determination  of  the  claim,  either  with  or  without  a  jury, 
could  take  place  only  in  that  State.  But,  if  the  arrest  is 
made  under  national  authority  in  reference  to  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  claim  by  the  same  authority,  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  necessity  that  the  national  judicial  power  determ- 
ining the  claim  should  finally  decide  it  and  make  the  delivery 
in  the  State  in  which  the  arrest  was  made ;  or  that,  if  a  jury 
must  co-operate  with  a  judge  holding  that  power,  such  jury 
should  be  empanneled  in  the  State  where  the  supposed  fugi- 
tive is  taken. 

It  is  commonly  urged  by  those  who  uphold  the  State  laws, 
commonly  called  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  which  prohibit  the 
removal  of  a  person  as  a  fugitive,  unless  after  determination 
of  the  claim  before  a  jury  under  the  State  law,  that  the  trial 
must  be  in  the  State  in  which  the  supposed  fugitive  may  be 
found,  if  the  guarantee  of  jury  trial  has  any  force  whatever. 
Tliis  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  fugitive  cannot  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  otherwise  than  by  placing  him  in  the  custody  of 
the  claimant  in  the  State  in  which  such  fugitive  may  be 
found. 

But  the  law  under  which  the  right  of  the  claimant  and  the 
obligation  of  the  fugitive  exist  (whether  it  is  found  in  the 
provision  itself,  operating  as  private  law,  or  in  the  legislation 
of  Congress)  is  national  municipal  law  in  authority  and  ex- 
tent, though  it  has  an  international  or  quasi-mtemBiiouBl 
efi'ect.  Tliis  law  will  be  equally  enforced,  whether  the  delivery 
is  judicially  determined  in  a  locality  under  a  State  jurisdiction 
distinct  from  that  over  the  locality  in  which  the  fugitive  was 
arrested  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  claim,  or  in  the  same 
locality.  Under  the  national  authority  the  two  localities  are 
included  in  one  forum  of  jurisdiction.  The  locality  in  which 
the  supposed  fugitive  is  said  to  owe  service  and  from  which 
he  is  said  to  have  escaped  is,  as  to  the  facts  to  be  proved,  the 
vicinage  and  the  natural  venice.^ 

*  Against  this  might  be  stiggeated  an  argument,  by  analogy,  firom  the  common- 
law  rale  that,  on  suit  by  the  villein  in  one  county  and  plea  by  the  lord  that  the 
plaintiff  is  his  villein-regardant  in  another,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  '*  in  the  county 
where  the  plaintiff  hath  conceived  his  action,  and  not  in  the  county  where  the 
manor  is :  and  this  is  in  favor  of  liberty."     1  Co.  lit.,  fol.  126,  a.    And  so  it  most 
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By  a  law  which  should  provide  for  a  transfer,  by  public 
authority,  of  the  supposed  fugitive  to  the  jurisdiction  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  and  a  judicial  determinatioii 
of  the  claim  in  the  same,  the  parallelism  which  has  been  sup- 
posed between  these  cases  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives  firom 
justice  would  be  established.' 

If,  after  such  a  transfer,  the  claim  is  heard  before  a  judge 
capable  of  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  a  jury  is  given  on  the  demand  of  ^either  party,  these  consti- 
tutional guarantees  will  have  been  satisfied.* 

A  law  which  should  thus  allow  a  trial  of  the  facts,  when 
disputed,  by  a  jury  in  the  State  by  whose  laws  the  person 
claimed  is  said  to  have  been  held  to  service  or  labor  and  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped  has,  on  several  occasions, 
been  proposed  in  Congress.  While  the  original  bill  for  the 
law  of  1850  was  under  consideration,  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirteen  on  tlie  Compromise  Measures  of  that  year  reported  in 
favor  of  amending  the  bill  by  providing  that  such  a  trial 
might  be  had  when  the  person  carried  back  as  a  fugitive  per- 
sisted in  denying  that  he  was  a  slave  or  owed  service.*  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  also  introduced,  as  an  amendment, 
a  bill  providing  for  such  a  trial  in  the  State  to  which  the  re- 
claimed person  should  be  taken,  "  to  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  that  behalf,"  which  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  Aug.  23,  1850.* 

have  been  where  the  lord  commenced  the  contest  by  naiivo  habendo.    This  com- 
mon-law role  would  limit  the  judicial  application  of  the  provision  in  the  absence 
of  a  statute  (ante,  §  827),  but  could  hardly  limit  the  legislative  power  of  Congress. 
'  Compare  ante,  §916. 

•  But  the  jury  sliould  be  constituted  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Enj^lish  com- 
mon law,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the  slave  State  for  the  trial  of  similar 
issues.     See  ante,  g  938. 

•  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  advocated  the  measure  in  the 
Senate.  See  his  remarks  of  May  13  and  21,  1860,  in  vol.  22,  App.  to  Congres- 
sional Globe,  671,  612 ;  and  2  Clay's  Speeches,  469.  The  amendment  to  the  bill 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  committee  by  Mr.  Cass,  who  also  declared 
his  opinion  in  favor  of  it  in  the  discussion  of  August  26,  1862,  which  aro«ie  on 
Mr.  Sumner's  speech  on  his  motion  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1860.  See  vol,  25,  App. 
Cong.  Globe,  1124,  1126.  Both  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Gay  are  said  to  have  aft^T- 
wards  declared  that  th«y  would  have  advocated  such  a  provision.  See  Louisville 
Journal,  May  11,  1860;  Detroit  Free  Press,  May,  1860.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  these  senators  thought  such  a  provision  essential  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  to  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  on 
the  strenuous  objection  of  Mr.  Borland,  of  Arkansas,  and  other  Southern  aenators. 

*  See  Joomak  Ut  Session  Slat  Cong.  676-679. 
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A  bill,  amending  the  fugitive-slave  law  by  providing  for 
sucli  a  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  to  which  the  reclaimed  person  shall  be  carried  back,  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  1, 1861/ 

During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  existing  Acts,  which  also,  I  believe, 
provided  for  such  a  trial.' 

§  960.  In  the  exciting  debates  which  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  the  provisions  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law  received  little  or  no  examination  in 
either  branch  of  the  national  Legislature.*  On  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  speech,  on  his  motion  to  repeal  the  law,  August 
26,  1852,  many  other  senators  expressed  opinions.  So  far  as 
any  argument  in  support  of  the  law  was  then  advanced,  it 
rests  on  the  assumptions  that  the  action  of  the  judge  or  com- 
missioner is  preliminary,  and  that  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive 
on  claim  is  not,  in  its  legal  aspects,  distinguishable  from  the 
extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice ;  while  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  supported  eitlier  by  the  argument  from  necessity  or 
by  that  from  long  acquiescence. 

*  Houge  BiU  No.  1009.  It  was  read  in  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  only, 
March  2,  1861. 

'  Senate  Bill  No.  649.  Jan.  28,  1861,  read,  by  consent,  the  first  and  second 
times,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

•  Benton's  Thirty  Years*  View,  vol.  2.  p.  780 : — "  The  wonder  is  how  such  an 
Act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so  lean  a  vote  as  it  received :  for  it  was  voted  for  by  lees 
than  half  of  the  Senate,  and  by  six  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the  slave 
States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed  at  aU ;  and  the  wonder  increases  on 
knowing  that,  of  the  small  nnmber  that  voted  for  it,  many  were  against  it,  and 
merelv  went  along  with  those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  particular  guardi- 
ans of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States,  and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 
These  self-instituted  guardians  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  way,  some 
voting  with  them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  *  compromise  and  pacification '  which  was  then  deemed  essential  to  save  the 
Union ;  and  under  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  Uni(m  on  one  hand,  and  the  charms  of 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  otlier,  a  few  heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and 
had  things  their  own  way." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  THAT  PORTION  OF  THIS  LAW  WHICH 
IS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  LAW  OF  SOME  SEVERAL  STATE.  OF 
STATE  LEGISLATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  FUGITIVES.  OF  THE  POWER 
OF  CONGRESS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  SLAVE  TRADE-  OF 
SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  AS  DETERMINED 
BY   THIS   LAW. 

§  961.  In  the  preceding  ten  chapters  inquiry  has  been 
directed  to  the  determination  of  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons,  in  relations  arising  out  of  conditions  of  freedom  and 
its  contraries,  by  the  {'i^o^i-international  law  of  the  United 
States  identified  in  authority  with  the  national  municipal  law. 
According  to  the  method  hereinbefore  proposed,  the  next  sub- 
ject of  investigation  is  the  determination  of  rights  and  duties 
of  private  persons,  in  relations  arising  out  of  ccmditions  of 
freedom  and  its  contraries,  by  that  branch  of  the  domestic  in- 
ternational law  of  the  United  States  which,  in  authority,  is 
identified  with  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  several  States.* 

Other  topics  have  herein  already  been  considered  to  an  ex- 
tent which  precludes  an  equally  full  exposition  of  this  branch 
of  the  main  subject  in  the  present  volume.  The  State  law 
having  this  international  character  can  here  be  noticed  only 
as  it  is  that  law  which  must  determine  a  few  prominent  ques- 
tions which,  on  reasoning  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are 
supposed  not  to  be  determined  by  the  jwo^i-international  law 
of  the  United  States  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
Article. 

It  results,  from  the  assumption  that  in  each  State  of  the 
Union  this  international  law  derives  its  authority  from  the 

"  Ante,  p.  233. 
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independent  will  of  such  State,  that  the  Btatntes  and  decisions 
of  the  State  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  must,  in  any 
particular  case,  be  received  as  the  best  exponents  of  this  law, 
as  compared  with  the  statutes  and  decisions  of  othef  States 
which  may  have  been  also  promulgated  as  exponents  of  the 
same  international  law.  But,  in  theory,  this  law,  so  far  as  it  is 
common  or  unwritten  law,  may  be  regarded  as  one  common  to 
all  the  States  of  the  Union :  as  the  international  private  law 
customarily  received  in  any  one  country  is  supposed  to  be  a 
law  received  by  all  civilized  countries,  and,  as  this  law,  sup- 
posed to  be  common  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  may,  in 
theory,  be  regarded  as  the  international  private  law  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  the  absence  of  statutes  and  decisions  of 
the  State  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  the  decisions  of 
other  States  and  other  nations  may  be  referred  to.' 

This  State  law  may  be  derived,  in  part,  from  positive  legis- 
lation. The  State  statutes  relating  to  the  condition  of  persons 
coming  from  other  States  have  been  indicated  in  the  abstracts 
of  the  legislation  of  the  several  States  given  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  present 
the  customary  or  unwritten  international  law  as  it  may  be  re- 
ceived in  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  States  on  any  particular 
question  noticed  in  this  chapter.  Tliis  customary  or  unwritten 
law  can  here  be  regarded  only  a  law  presumptively  common 
to  the  several  States.  As  such,  it  has,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  already  given  in  the  exposition  of  the  international 
private  law  of  the  colonies  and  States  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.* 

§  962.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  State  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  in  relation  to  fugitives 
from  justice  and  from  service  or  labor,  may  be  presented  as  a 
question  as  to  tlie  classification  of  the  topic  under  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  domestic  international  law  of 
the  United  States.  Or  the  subject  may  be  referred  to  the 
general  inquiry  hereinbefore  stated' — by  what  means  are 
these  provisions  to  be  made  operative  on  private  persons  t 

'  AnU,  §  388.  *  See  Chapters  VU.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  •  Ante,  p.  421. 
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The  autliorities  bearing  on  this  question  cannot  here  be 
classified.  The  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  case, 
declaring  absolutely  null  and  void  all  State  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  on  claim,  has 
been  very  generally  received  as  controlling  authority  ;*  though 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  doctrine  have  been  very 
often  expressed,  even  by  those  who  have  maintained  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress. 

This  question  is  directly  connected  with  that  of  the  true 
construction  of  these  provisions.  If  the  first  of  the  four  con- 
structions already  indicated*  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
follow  that  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  eflFect  are  to  be 
derived  exclusively  from  State  legislation.  Under  this  con- 
struction, the  subject  could  not  be  classified  under  the  head  of 
2"?^{Wi-intemational  law  identified  in  authority  with  the  na- 
tional municipal  law,  under  which  head  it  has  hereinbefore 
been  treated.  It  would,  under  that  view,  be  a  topic  of  that 
international  private  law  which  in  each  State  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  several  State  and  is"part  of  its  local  law. 

If  the  second  construction  were  adopted  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
answer  to  this  inquiry  which  should  be  consistent  both  with 
this  construction  and  with  the  doctrine  of  Prigg's  case.  For, 
under  this  construction,  it  is  assumed  that  the  States  must  and 
can  legislate,  but  will  not ;  while  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
that  they  shall  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot,  though  they  would.' 

According  to  either  adaptation  of  the  third  construction, 
the  duty  correlative  to  the  right  given  by  either  provision  is 
the  duty  of  the  national  Government,  and  the  States  cer- 
tainly cannot  legislate  to  enforce  any  duty  of  the  national 
Government,  whether  by  carrying  into  execution  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise. 

According  to  the  fourth  construction,  the  provision  operates 

*  16  Peters,  622r:  ante,  p.  4Y6;  Kirk's  Case,  1  Parker's  Cr.  67;  Richardson  r. 
Beebe,  9  Law  Rep.  316;  Graves  v.  The  State,  1  Carter,  868 ;  S.  C,  Smith's  Ind. 
258;  Donnell  v.  Tha  State,  8  Porter's  Ind.  481 ;  Thornton's  Case,  11  Illinois,  332. 
But  the  State  police  power  may  be  exerted,  Eells  v.  The  People,  4  Scammon, 
498 ;  Landry  v.  Klopman,  18  La.  Ann.  846. 

•  Ante,  p.  421.  •  See  Smith,  J.,  in  8  Wise.  103 ;  anU,  p.  617,  note. 
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as  private  law,  independently  of  any  legislation.  This  law  is 
part  of  the  law  of  each  State,  and  the  cases  which  arise  nnder 
it,  as  such  State  law,  must  be  applicable  by  the  judicial  power 
of  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  the  State  might  pass  laws  to 
carry  into  effect  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  such  cases. 

The  State,  by  such  legislation,  could  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  applying 
the  provisions  as  part  of  the  national  private  law.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  State 
legislation,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  as  directed  by  na- 
tional legislation,  might  be  concurrently  exercised.* 

§  963.  It  would  seem  that  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  courts  respectively  applying  this  law  in  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  need  not 
arise,  if  there  be  between  them  no  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
right  and  correlative  obligation  to  be  maintained  under  it. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  on 
this  topic,  an  important  distinction  among  them  should  be 
noticed.  There  are  some  which  declare  that  persons  claimed 
as  fugitives  from  labor  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  State  by 
the  claimants,  except  after  a  trial  of  the  matters  in  issue  before 
a  court  and  jury,  as  in  such  statutes  is  provided.*  These  laws 
are  in  direct  conflict  -with  the  law  of  Congress,  and  can  be 
valid  only  if  the  law  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional  in  provid- 
ing for  such  removal  without  such  trial.  The  question,  of  the 
validity  of  the  State  law  turns  on  the  question — does  the  pro- 
vision give  a  right  to  remove  on  a  summary  proceeding  before 
a  commissioner,  or  does  it  give  only  a  right  to  remove  on  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  claim  before  a  jury? 

There  are  other  State  laws  which  declare  that  no  person 
shall  be  removed,  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  except  as  provided 
either  by  such  State  law  or  by  the  law  of  Congress.*    The 

Mn/«,  §§443-447. 

*  See  atite,  laws  of  Mossachasetts,  p.  82;  Vermont,  p.  40;  Michigan,  p.  140; 
Wisconsin,  p.  142. 

•  See  ante,  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  p.  86;  New  York.  p.  60;  New  Jersey, 
pp.  64.  66;  Pennsylvania,  p.  78;  Ohio,  pp.  118-120;  Indiana,  p.  128;  Illinois,  pp. 
135,  136;  Michigan,  p.  189;  and  California,  p.  202.  See  also  laws  of  Missouri, 
p.  169;  Arkansas,  p.  172;  Iowa,  p.  176;  Kansas,  p.  187;  which  even  require 
the  removal  to  be  by  the  State  Uw,  and  make  no  reference  to  the  law  of  Congreaa 
as  an  alternative  proceeding. 
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validity  of  these  State  laws  does  not  depend  upon  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  but  upon  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  gives  the  claimant  a  right  to  seize 
the  fugitive  and  remove  him  from  the  State  without  applying 
to  any  public  functionary. 

Bills  of  either  of  these  classes  might  be  called  hUls  for  the 
protection  of  personal  liberty.  They  are  all  equally  invalid, 
according  to  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Story  in  Prigg's 
case.  But  it  is  herein  held  that,  whether  the  State  laws  which 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  law  of  Congress  by  requiring  a 
trial  by  jury  in  the  State  courts  are,  or  are  not,  valid,  statutes 
of  the  other  class  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Con- 
stitution.' 

§  964.  A  similar  question,  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
topic  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  domes- 
tic international  law  of  the  United  States,  is  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  which  has  been  mooted — whether  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  slaves,  for  sale,  from  and  into 
the  several  States,  or  what  is  called  the  domestic  slave  trade, 
may  be  regulated  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  State  law  ? 

Congress  has  not,  as  yet,  enacted  any  law  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  which 
may  be  said  to  relate  to  this  trade.  In  Groves  v.  Slaughter 
(1841),  15  Peters,  449,  the  question  was  raised — whether 
"  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
gives  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  Congress  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

'  The  argument  is  given  anie,  pp.  569-6Y9.  In  Prigg's  case  it  was  admitted 
that  the  claimant  may  be  interrupted  by  a  civil  suit  in  trespass  or  of  replevin, 
and  must  suffer  in  damages  if  he  fails  to  prove  his  claim  on  trial  The  court 
would  not  probably  have  denied  that  ho  might  be  indicted  for  kidnapping,  and 
found  guilty,  if  the  person  carried  off  by  him  was  not  a  fugitive  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  provision.  These  remedies  against  unlawfiil  seizure  and  removal  are 
pven  by  the  State  law— common  or  unwritten,  it  may  be,  but  State  law,  in  oriirin 
and  authority,  as  nmch  as  the  statute  law.  Thus,  the  court  held  that  the  State 
may  protect  the  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  but  may  not  express  its  wiU  in  a 
statute.  See  ante,  p.  728,  note.  It  has  been  intimated  that  Congress  may  legis- 
late to  carry  into  execution  the  provision  guaranteeing  the  privileges  of  citizens  of 
each  Stat€  m  the  other  States.  Ante,  §§  688-689.  It  would  W  in  harmony  with 
Prigg's  case  to  hold  that  the  States  have  no  power  to  Icffialate  for  the  purpose  of 
Securing  those  privileges.  Would  it  be  also  in  harmony  with  that  case  to  bold 
that  the  States  have  no  other  juridical  power  or  authority  in  respect  to  that  subject  ? 
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sissippi  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  as  mer- 
chandise or  for  sale?"* 

The  court  held  that  the  question  was  not  involved  in  this 
case  (ib.  504,  508).  But  Justices  Story,  Thompson,  Wayne, 
and  McKinley,  are  said  (ib.  510)  to  have  "  concurred  with  the 
majority"  in  holding  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
does  not  give  power  to  Congress  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Judge  McLean,  in  a  separate  Opinion,  held  that  Congress  ' 
had  no  power  in  the  matter,  and  derived  this  conclusion  from 
the  proposition  that  slaves  are  persons,  and  not  property,  in 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.* 

Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  a  separate  Opinion,  in  which 
he  held  that  the  power  was  exclusively  with  the  States,  but 
expressly  declared  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  argue  the 
question.' 

Judge  Baldwin  delivered  a  separate  Opinion,  in  which  he 
dissented  from  the  Opinion  of  the  court,  and  held  that  the 
power  was  in  Congress.*    lie  derived  this  conclusion  from  the 

Mn<<,  p.  147,  n.  2. 

*McL4lto,  J.,  15  Peters,  606: — "  Can  the  transfer  and  sale  of  slaves  from  one 
State  to  anotlier  be  regulated  by  Congress  under  the  commercial  power  ? 

"  If  a  State  may  admit  or  prohibit  slaves  at  its  discretion,  tliis  power  mast  be 
in  the  State  and  not  in  Congress.  The  Constitution  seems  to  recognize  the  power 
to  be  in  the  States.  The  importation  of  certain  persons — meaning  slaves — which 
was  not  to  be  prohibited  before  1808,  was  limited  to  such  States  then  existing  as 
shaU  think  proper  to  admit  them.  Some  of  the  States,  at  that  time,  prohibited 
the  admission  of  slaves,  and  their  right  to  do  so  was  as  strongly  implied  by  this 
provision  as  the  right  of  other  States  that  admitted  them. 

"  The  Constitution  treats  slaves  as  persons."  See  the  remainder  of  the  paa* 
sage  cited  arUCf  p.  571,  note  2. 

*  lb.,  608,  Taney,  Ch.  J. :  "  I  had  not  intended  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 

Suestion  raised  in  the  argument  in  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
tie  traffic  in  slaves  between  the  different  States,  because  the  Court  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  in  which  I  concur,  that  the  point  is  not  involved  in  the  case  before 
us.  But  as  my  Brother  McLean  has  stated  his  opinion  upon  it,  I  am  not  willing, 
by  remaining  silent,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  mine. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  power  over  this  subject  is  exclusively  with  the  several 
States ;  and  each  of  them  has.  a  right  to  decide  for  itself,  whether  it  will  or  wiU 
not  allow  persons  of  this  description  to  be  brought  within  its  limits,  from  another 
State,  either  for  sale  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and,  also,  to  prescribe  the  manner 
and  mode  in  which  they  may  be  introduced,  and  to  determine  their  condition  and 
treatment  within  their  respective  territories ;  and  the  action  of  the  several  States 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  controUed  by  Congress,  either  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  or  by  virtue  of  any  other  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  argue  this  question ;  and  I 
state  my  opinion  upon  it  on  account  of  the  interest  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  naturally  feel  in  this  matter,  and  from  an  apprehension  that  my  silence, 
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proposition  that  slaves,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  are  property,  and  not  persons.* 

Although  Judge  Baldwin's  views  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  supported  on  this  occasion  by  any  other  member  of  the 
court,  his  language  is  deserving  of  especial  notice  as  the  juris- 

when  another  member  of  the  court  has  delivered  his  opinion,  might  be  miscon- 
strued. 

"  Another  question  of  constitutional  law  has  also  been  brought  into  discussion ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  grant  of  power  to  the  general  Government,  to  regulate 
commerce,  aoes  not  carry  with  it  an  implied  prohibition  to  the  States  to  make  any 
regulations  upon  the  subject,  even  although  they  should  be  altogether  consisteiit 
with  those  made  by  Ckingress. 

"  I  decline  expressing  any  opinion  upon  this  question,  because  it  is  one  step 
further  out  of  the  case  really  before  us ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  chtfacter 
of  the  point  that  seems  to  require  a  voluntary  declaration  of  opinion  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Court" 

*  16  Peters,  613,  immediately  after  the  passage  cited  ante,  p.  571,  note  2,  Judge 
Baldwin  says: 

"  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Revolution  and  the  practical  construction  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  *  necessity  or  expediency '  justified  *  the  refusal 
of  liberty  in  certain  circumstances  to  persons  of  a  particular  color,'  and  that  those 
to  whom  their  services  and  labor  were  due  were  their  *  owners.'  1  Laws  U.  S., 
24,  26."  The  judge  then  refers  to  the  provisions  respecting  "  n^roes  or  other 
property,"  in  the  nrst  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  (ib.  198, 204),  and  to  the 
words,  •'  slaves  or  other  pnvate  property,"  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  judge  then  says: — ''At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  slaves  were  ta 
much  the  siiDJects  and  articles  of  '  commerce  with  forei^  nations,*  and  among  the 
several  States,  as  any  other  species  of  merchandise ;  they  were  property  for  all 
purposes  and  to  all  intents ;  they  were  bought  and  sold  as  chattels,'  drc.  Then, 
referring  to  the  limitation  against  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
abroad  before  1808,  the  judge,  arg^mg  that  the  power  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave 
trade  must  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  legislation  over  coomierce  with  foreign 
nations,  intimates  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  slaves  must  be  regarded  aa 
property  in  order  to  justify  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  goes  on  to  say : — "  slaves  uien  being  articles  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  up  to  1808,  and  until  their  importation  was  prohibited  by  Congress,  they 
were  also  articles  of  commerce  among  the  several  States,  which  recognized  them 
as  property  capable  of  being  [615]  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  as  chattels 
Whether  they  should  be  so  held  or  not,  or  what  should  be  the  extent  of  the  right 
of  property  in  the  owner  of  a  slave,  depended  on  the  law  of  each  State ;  that  was 
and  is  a  subject  on  which  no  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress ; 
consequently  none  can  be  exercised,  directly  or  mdirectly.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ternal police,  over  which  the  States  have  reserved  the  entire  control ;  they,  and 
they  alone,  can  declare  what  is  property  capable  of  ownership  absolute  or  quali- 
fied ;  they  may  continue  or  abolish  slavery  at  their  pleasure,  as  was  done  before 
and  has  been  done  since  the  Constitution,  which  leaves  this  subject  untouched  and 
intangible  except  by  the  States. 

"  As  each  State  has  plenary  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  its  laws  are  the 
test  of  what  is  property ;  if  they  recognize  slaves  as  the  property  of  those  who 
hold  them,  they  become  the  subjects  of  commerce  between  the  States  which  so 
recognize  them,  and  the  traffic  in  them  may  be  regulated  by  Congress,  as  the 
traffic  in  other  articles,  but  no  farther.  Being  property  by  the  law  of  any  State, 
the  owners  are  protected  from  any  violations  of  tne  rights  of  property  by  Con- 
gress, under  the  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  ;  these  rights  do  not  consist 
merely  in  ownership ;  the  right  of  disposing  of  property  of  all  kmds  is  incident  to 
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tical  precursor  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  judicially  proclaimed 
in  Dred  Scott's  case. 

This  portion  of  Judge  Baldwin's  Opinion  might  have  been 
cited  in  a  former  chapter  as  an  extra-judicial  dictum  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  slaveholding 

it,  which  CongresB  cannot  tonch.  The  mode  of  disposition  is  regulated  by  the 
State  or  common  law,  and  bnt  for  the  Ist  clause,  the  2d  section  of  Uie  4th  Article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  State  mi^ht  authorize  its  own  citizens 
to  deal  in  slaves  and  prohibit  it  to  aU  others.  But  that  clause  secures  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States  '  all  priyileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  *  of  any  other  State, 
whereby  any  traffic  in  slaves  or  oUier  property,  which  is  lawful  to  the  citizens  or 
settlers  of  Mississippi,  with  each  other,  is  equally  protected  when  carried  on  be- 
tween them  and  the  citizens  of  Virginia.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  no  State  can 
control  this  traffic,  so  long  as  it  may  be  carried  on  by  its  own  citizens,  within  its 
own  limits ;  as  part  of  its  purely  internal  commerce,  any  State  may  regulate  it 
according  to  its  own  policy ;  but  when  such  regulation  purports  to  extend  to  other 
States  or  their  citizens,  it  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  putting  the  citizens  of  all 
on  the  same  footing  as  their  own.  It  follows,  likewise,  that  any  power  [616]  of 
Congress  over  the  subject  is,  as  has  been  weU  expressed  by  one  of  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  conservative  in  its  character,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  lawful  subiect  of  commerce  among 
the  States,  from  any  State  law  which  affects  to  prohibit  its  transmission  for  sale 
from  one  State  to  another,  through  a  third  or  more  States.  ♦  •  *  If  the  owner  of 
slaves  in  Maryland,  in  transporting  them  to  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  should  pass 
through  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  no  law  of  either  State  could  take  away  or  affiect  his 
right  of  property ;  nor,  if  passing  from  one  State  to  another,  accident  or  distress 
should  compel  him  to  touch  at  any  place  within  a  State  where  slavery  did  not  exist. 
Such  transit  of  property,  whether  of  slaves  or  bales  of  goods,  is  lawful  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  which  none  can  prohibit  or  regulate,  which  the  Consti- 
tution protects  and  Congress  may  and  ought  to  preserve  from  violation.  Any  rea- 
soning or  principle  which  would  authorize  any  State  to  interfere  with  such  transit 
of  a  slave  would  equally  apply  to  a  bale  of  cotton  or  cotton  ^oods ;  and  thus  leave 
the  whole  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States  liable  to  interruption  or 
extinction  by  State  laws  or  constitutiona  *  *  Where  no  object  of  police  is 
discernable  m  a  State  law  or  constitution,  nor  any  rule  of  policy  other  than  that 
which  gives  to  its  own  citizens  a  '  privilege '  which  is  denied  to  citizens  of  other 
States,  it  is  wholly  different.  The  (Urect  tendency  of  all  such  laws  is  partial, 
anti-national,  subversive  of  the  harmony  which  should  exist  among  the  States,  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  most  [517]  sacred  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
which,  on  this  subject,  have  prevailed  through  aU  time,  in  and  among  the  colonies 
and  States,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  me  second  resolution  of  the  Virginia 
Le^lature,  in  1785,  1  Laws  of  U.  S.,  63.  For  these  reasons,  my  opinion  is,  that 
had  the  contract  in  question  been  invalid  by  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  it 
would  be  valid  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  reasons  are 
drawn  from  those  principles  on  which  alone  this  government  must  be  sustained ; 
the  leading  one  of  which  is  that,  wherever  slavery  exists  by  the  laws  of  a  State, 
slaves  are  property  in  every  constitutional  sense,  and  for  every  purpose,  whether 
as  subjects  of  taxation,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  articles  of  commerce,  or 
fugitives  from  service.  To  consider  them  as  persons  merely,  and  not  property,  is, 
in  my  settled  opinion,  the  first  step  towards  a  state  of  things  to  be  avoided  only 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  State  and  federal  Govern- 
ments, in  relation  to  this  species  of  property.  If  the  first  step  taken  is  a  mistaken 
one,  the  successive  ones  wQl  be  fatal  to  the  whole  system.  I  nave  taken  my  stand 
on  the  only  position  which,  in  my  judgment  is  impregnable,  and  feel  confident  in 
its  strength,  however  it  may  be  assailml  in  public  opinion  here  or  elsewhere." 
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States  to  hold  slaves  during  temporary  sojourn  within  the  limits 
of  a  State  in  which  the  status  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by 
the  local  law/  It  will  be  noticed  that  Judge  Baldwin  firet 
made  the  law  of  some  one  State  the  standard  of  whatever 
may  be  recognized  in  that  State  as  the  object  of  commerce 
under  the  Constitution,  and  then  made  the  law  of  the  State  of 
the  citizen's  domicil  the  standard  of  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizenship  to  which,  under  the  provision  in  the 
fourth  Article,  he  is  entitled  in  every  other  State. 

The  question,  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  will  not  here  be  examined  on  principle ;  ex- 
cept by  observing  that,  so  far  as  its  answer  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  slaves  are  or  are  not  property,  it  will  be  consistent 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  discussing  other  questions  in 
this  work  to  say  that,  in  their  transfer  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, slaves  must,  in  view  of  the  national  law,  always  be 
regarded  as  persons.  Whether  the  transportation  of  persons 
from  one  State  to  another  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  that 
commerce  between  the  States  which,  by  the  Constitution,  is 
within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  is  a  question  which 
will  not  be  here  examined.* 

§  965.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  claim  of  an 
owner,  being  a  citizen  of  some  State,  to  slave  property  in  some 
other  State  in  which  he  appears  as  a  domestic  alien,  may  be 
urged,  firsts  as  supported  by  the  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  Article,  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  several  States; 
or,  secondj  as  a  special  case,  supported  by  the  fugitive-slave  pro- 
vision in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same  section.  To  com- 
plete the  examination  of  the  various  grounds  on  which  such  a 
claim  has  been  urged,  it  remains  to  examine,  thirdly^  how  far 
the  same  be  supported  by  that  private  international  law  which, 
in  each  State,  is  identified  in  authority  with  the  local  law, 
the  effect  of  which  on  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries 
is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

*  On  this  question,  see  the  varions  judicial  opinions  in  The  Passenger  Cases, 
1  Howard,  288-578,  and  the  note  ante,  p.  840. 
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This  law  may  be  in  part  derived  from  the  positive  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  the  State.  The  State  statutes  which  may 
affect  the  international  recognition  of  slavery,  or  of  rights  of 
ownership  in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  several  States,  have  been 
given  in  the  abstracts  of  State  statutes.  It  remains  only  to 
consider  how  far  the  claim  above  spoken  of  may  be  supported 
by  private  international  law;  as  ordinarily  received,  having  in 
each  State  the  character  of  customary  or  unwritten  law.* 

On  the  supposition  that  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves  is  to  be 
determined  exclusively  by  the  constitutional  provision  and  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  claim  above  spoken  of  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  occurring  when  slaves  may  have  been  brought, 
with  their  master's  consent,  from  the  State  by  whose  laws  they 
had  been  held  to  service,  into  some  other  State. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  several  States  may  be  distin- 
guished as  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding,  and  that  in  each 
of  the  slaveholding  States  the  owner  domiciled  in  some  other 
slaveholding  State  may,  by  the  customary  international  law, 
remove  the  slave  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  voluntarily, 
or  without  any  overruling  necessity,  for  temporary  stay  or  so- 
journ, the  claim  above  spoken  of  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
occurring  when  slaves  have  been  brought  by  their  master's 
consent  from  some  State  by  whose  laws  they  had  been  held  to 
service,  into  some  non-slaveholding  State. 

The  authorities  bearing  on  this  question  cannot  be  here 
given  fully  and  in  proper  order  of  time,  or  critically  examined. 
But  it  may  be  noticed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  which  in  any  one  State  is  to  determine  the  question  when 
it  arises  depends  solely  on  the  several  will  of  such  State,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  are 
those  from  which  only  the  general  rule  can  be  derived.* 

The  cases  bearing  most  directly  on  this  question  have 
already  been  cited  in  considering  whether  this  claim  of  an 
owner,  being  a  citizen  of  a  slaveholding  State,  i^  supported  by 
any  provision  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution.*    It 

'  Sec  the  statement,  aniey  §  671. 

*  Dicta  of  courts  of  slaveholding  States  on  this  snhject,  e.  g.,  in  Rankin  v.  Lydia, 
2  A.  K.  Marshall,  477,  cannot  be  considered,  however  positive  or  unanimons. 

*  See,  as  supporting  the  claim,  tha  case  of  Semdl's  slaves,  8  Am.  Jar.  404,  and 
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may  be  difficult  to  discriminate,  in  the  judicial  opinions  support- 
ing the  claim,  how  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  customarj 
international  private  law  as  distinguished  from  the  operation 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
but  the  present  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  unquestion- 
ably against  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  claim,  merely  as 
one  supported  by  unwritten  international  law.* 

§  966.  The  question  may  still  be  distinguished  as  arising  in  a 
casein  which  the  master  and  slave  have,  without  any  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  master,  or  by  some  overruling  physi- 
pal  necessity,  been  found  within  the  limits  of  a  non-slavehold- 
ing  State.  The  authorities  which  have  been  just  cited  as  de- 
nying the  owner's  claim  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
the  recognition  of  such  claim  under  these  circumstances.  Tlie 
dictum  of  Judge  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Aves,  18  Pick.,  is 
frequently  cited  :  "  Nor  do  we  give  any  opinion  upon  the  case 
where  an  owner  of  a  slave,  in  one  State,  is  bona-fide  removing 
to  another  State,  where  slavery  is  allowed,  and  in  so  doing 
necessarily  passes  through  a  free  State,  or,  arriving  by  accident 
or  necessity,  he  is  compelled  to  touch  or  land  therein,  remain- 
ing no  longer  than  necessary.  Our  geographical  position  ex- 
empts us  from  the  probable  necessity  of  considering  such  a 
case,  and  we  give  no  opinion  respecting  it."' 

Willard  v.  The  People,  4  Scammon  (ante,  p.  359) ;  f^?ainst  such  claim,  Comraonw. 
V.  Aves,  18  Pick.  193  {ante,  p.  869) ;  Common w.  v.  Taylor,  8  Metcalf,  72  ;  Jackdon 
V.  Bullock,  12  Comi.  38  (ante,  p.  869);  People  v.  Lemmon,  6  Sandford*a  Sup.  C.  7, 
S.  C.  26  Barbour,  287,  S.  C.  20,  N.  Y.  672.  The  following  cases  of  claims  brought 
under  the  fugitive-slave  law  are  sometimes  cited  as  in  point :  Butler  v.  Hooper,  1 
Wash.  C.  C.  500 ;  Ex  parte  Simmons,  4  ib.  596 ;  Commonw.  v.  HoUoway,  2  S.  A  R. 
306;  Conmionw.  v.  Aiberti,  2  Parsons*  Select  Cases,  496  {ante,  pp.  409,  4 IS),  and 
numerous  dicta  in  other  cases. 

*  Betty's  Case,  X.  Mo.  L.  R.,  465 : — "  A  slave  brought  bv  his  master  into  a  free 
State  has  a  ris^ht  to  stay  with  his  master,  or  not,  at  his  election ;  and  if  he  elect 
to  remain  with  his  master,  no  one  can  interfere  with  him.**  See,  also,  case  of 
Francisco,  a  slave,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  brought  from  Cuba  to  Boston ;  f 
Am.  Jurist,  490.  U.  S.,  ex  relatione  Wheeler,  i'.  Passmore  Williamson,  3  Am. 
Law  Reg.,  729: — "It  is  not  material  that  the  abduction  of  the  slaves  from  their 
master  has  taken  place  while  the  master  was  in  bona  fide  transit  over  the  soil  of  a 
State  whose  laws  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  if  the  slaves  thereby 
became  free,  it  would  not  justify  their  forcible  removal,  without  authority  of  law, 
and  against  their  consent  and  that  of  their  master." 

^  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  geographical  position  of  New  Tork ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Lemmon's  slaves  the  respondent  returned  that  she  "was  passing 
through  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on  her  way  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  when  she 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  touch  or  land,  without  intending  to  remain  longer 
than  was  necessary."     6  Sandford,  688.    A  question  of  difficidty— which,  in  Uie 
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It  would  seem  that,  if  overruling  physical  necessitj  and 
want  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  owner  will  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  owner's  claim  in  these  cases,  the  claim 
ought,  on  the  same  principle,  to  be  recognized  when  the  slave 
has  come  into  the  non-slaveholding  State  by  escaping  secretly, 
or  by  violence,  from  the  State  where  he  had  been  held  in 
slavery.  There  is  in  this  case  as  much  of  overruling  physical 
necessity,  so  far  as  the  master  is  concerned,  and  want  of  con- 
sent on  his  part,  as  in  the  other.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the 
master's  claim  to  such  fugitive  rests  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  and  would  not  be  recognized  on  any 
other  ground.* 

The  argument  against  recognizing  the  claim  as  it  might 
have  been  made  in  England  or  Massachusetts  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  offered 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,*  applies  with  equal  or  greater 
force  against  tlie  recognition  of  the  claim  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  in  which  the  State  law  can  be  judicially  understood  as 
attributing  the  right  of  personal  liberty  universally^  except  as 
limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  herein 
supposed  that  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  in  most 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  the  recognition  of  such  claim 

absence  of  any  decisions,  cannot  be  here  examined — suggests. itself,  as  to  the  status 
of  slaves,  from  one  of  the  slaveholding  States,  being  on  board  an  American  Teasel 
on  the  hiffh  seas  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  Compare  Polydore  v. 
Prince,  Ware's  Rep.,  410. 

'  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  g  96,  and  cases. 

'  AnUf  Ch.  VIII.,  IX.  In  recent  discussions  on  this  topic  the  law  of  Prussia 
has  been  referred  to,  and  particularly  the  case  of  the  negro  Marcellino,  in  18M, 
whom  Dr.  Ritter  had  brought  with  him  from  Brazil  to  Berlin  and  there  claimed 
to  own  as  a  slave,  with  power  to  take  him  back  against  his  will.  See  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Sandidge,  of  LouiHiana,  in  Ho.  of  Rej).,  Jan.  17,  1857,  in  National  IntdU- 

rcer,  Feb.  12,  1857;  1  Cobb  on  Slavery,  182.  The  negro  bronght  an  action 
defamation.  The  material  point  in  the  decisions  rendered  was,  that  a  person 
brought  from  a  country  where  he  had  been  held  as  a  slave  mi^ht  be  held  as  such, 
in  Pnissia,  by  an  alien  owner  sojourning  for  a  limited  period.  This  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Prussia,  Allffemeines 
Landrecht,  Theil  IL,  titel  5,  g  198,  which,  translated,  is.  "  Strangers,  who  are  in 
the  king's  dominions  for  a  brief  period  only,  retain  their  rights  over  the  slaves 
brought  with  Uiem."  I  have  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Ilcffter,  IVofessor  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  that  the  law  on  this  point  has  been  changed  by  an  enact- 
ment of  March  9, 1857,  which,  translated,  is  as  follows: — "  g  1.  Slaves  become  free 
from  and  after  the  instant  they  stand  on  Prussian  territory.  The  master's 
right  of  property  is  from  that  time  extinguished,  g  2.  All  provisions  of  law  con- 
trary to  this  enactment,  and  particularly  gg  198-208  of  Part  IL,  tit  5,  of  the 
AUgMiieiiies  Landrecht,  are  hereby  repealed/' 
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by  a  judicial  tribunal  is  precluded  by  such  a  universal  attri- 
bution of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.* 

§  967.  On  the  assumption  that  the  slaveowner's  claim  in 
these  cases  is  not  protected  by  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrine  under  un- 
written private  international  law,  it  is  always  competent  for 
the  local  legislature  to  declare  the  slave  free,  or  to  prohibit 
the  recognition  of  the  claim  to  ownership.' 

§  968.  The  question  as  to  the  status  of  a  person  who  returns 
to  the  State  in  which  he  had  previously  been  held  as  a  slave, 
from  one  of  the  free  States  into  which  he  had  passed  with  the 
consent  of  his  former  owner,  is  one  which,  in  the  particular 
case,  is  determined  by  law  deriving  its  authority  solely  from 
the  several  will  of  the  State  which  is  the  forum  of  jurisdiction. 
Hence,  the  only  general  rule  of  customary  or  unwritten  pri- 
vate international  law  in  such  cases  is  that  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  slaveholding 

States.' 

• 

'  This  attribution  of  the  right  of  personal  tiberty  to  a//  permma  within  the  fo> 
ram  is  entirely  distinct  from  a  recognition  of  the  right  as  given  by  oniTersal  law, 
or  a  law  which  prevaUs  everywhere,  or  which  ought  to  prevaU  everywhere,  as  an 
inmintable  law  of  nature.  Lord  Mansfield's  failure  to  make  this  distinction  has 
rendered  his  opinion  in  Somerset's  case  open  to  criticism  (see  anU,  Vol.  L,  pp. 
192,  376).  The  tribunal's  refusal  to  reco^ze  the  master's  claim  in  this  case  is 
not  inconaistent  with  its  judicial  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  in  other 
jurisdictions,  or  even  its  enforcement  of  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  its 
existence  in  such  jurisdictions  (which  inconsistency  was  asserted  in  Mr.  O'Conor's 
argument,  20  N.  Y.  570-672^.  '*  It  is  quite  a  different  question,  how  far  rights  ac- 
quired and  wrongs  done  to  slave  property,  or  contracts  made  respecting  property 
in  countries  where  slavery  is  permitted,  may  be  allowed  to  be  redressed  or  recog- 
nized in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  governments  which  prohibit  sUvery."  Story, 
Confl.  §  96,  a. 

'  Ante,  i  688.  The  authorities  and  ailment,  that  the  claim  of  the  owner  ia 
these  cases  is  not  supported  by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  fourth  Article,  has  been  presented,  anU,  §§  672-6S3. 
The  question,  whetlicr  the  claim  is  to  be  determined  by  national  or  local  law,  was 
incidentally  noticed  in  Dred  Scott's  case.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  19  Howard,  468, 
said:  *'  The  question  has  been  alluded  to,  on  the  argument,  namely,  the  right  of 
the  master,  with  his  slave,  of  transit  into  or  through  a  free  State,  on  business  or 
commercial  pursuits,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  federal  right,  or  the  dischttrg*  of  a 
federal  duty,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  before  us.  This 
question  depends  upon  different  considerations  and  principles  secured  to  a  common 
citizen  of  the  Republic  under  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States.  Whm  that 
question  arises  we  shall  be  prepared  to  decide  it." 

'  This  was  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  tlie  court  in  Anderson  r.  Poin- 
dexter,  6  Ohio,  622,  holding  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  defendant  as  a 
slave  in  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  sued  on,  because  he  had 
been  allowed  to  go  for  temporary  purposes  into  Ohio ;  though  thay  ftcknowltd^td 
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§  969.  Until  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court  in  Dred 
Scott  V.  Emerson,  15  Missouri,  676,*  the  courts  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  supported  with  great  uniformity  the  doctrines, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  deemed  free,  in  the  State  in  which  he  had 
been  held  as  a  slave,  who  returns  to  it  or  is  brought  back  from 
a  free  State  into  which  he  had  been  taken  or  sent  on  a  iona 
jftde  visit  or  temporary  sojourn  by  his  owner  or  master ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  is  to  be  deemed  free  in  the  slaveholding 
State  who  returns  or  is  brought  back  from  a  free  State  into 
which  he  had  been  carried  or  sent,  either  to  reside  there  animo 
mora/ndi^  or  to  be  hired  out  there  for  the  master's  benefit  with 
intent  to  evade  the  State  law  prohibiting  slavery  or  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves.* 

The  cases  undoubtedly  exhibit  varieties  of  opinion  as  to 
what  residence  on  the  part  of  the  slave  in  the  non-slaveholding 
jurisdiction  shall,  in  the  slaveholding  forum,  on  his  return,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  him  a  domicil,  in  the  former, 
upon  which  a  status  of  freedom  may  accrue  to  him  which  can 
be  recognized  under  the  customary  rules  of  private  interna- 
tional law.' 

ihiit,  by  the  law  as  generally  receiyed  in  the  slaveholding  States,  such  temporary 
Tiaits  wonld  not  have  been  considered  as  changing  his  condition  in  Kentucky. 

'  Affirmed  in  15  Missouri,  595,  and  17  ib.,  434. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  classify  the  cases  as  supporting  one  or  the  other  of  the 
doctrines  above  stated.  The  two  classes  of  cases  incidentally  confirm  each  other*  - 
See  Virginia  eases:  Griffith  «.  Fanny,  Gilmer,  144;  L^wis  v.  FuUerton,  1  Ran- 
dolph, 15;  Hunter  v.  Fulcher,  1  Leigh,  172;  Betty  v.  Ilorton,  5  Leigh,  615 ;  Corar 
monw.  V.  Pleasant,  10  Leigh,  697.  Maryland  eases:  Mahoney  v.  Ashton,  4  liar. 
A  McHenry,  295-825 ;  Bavid  v.  Porter,  4  Har.  A  McHenry,  418 ;  Stewart  v, 
Oakes,  5  Har.  <&  Johnson,  107,  note.  Kentucky  cases :  Rankin  v.  Lydia,  2  A.  K. 
Marshall,  467 ;  Bush's  Rep.  v.  White,  8  Monroe,  104 ;  Graham  v.  Btrader,  5  B. 
Monroe,  181 ;  Strader  v.  Graham,  7  ib.,  635;  Davis  v.  Tingle,  8  ib.,  545;  Collins 
V,  Americ4i,  9  ib.,  565 ;  Mercer  v.  Gilman,  11  ib.,  211 ;  Maria  v.  Kirby,  12  ib.,  542 ; 
Ferry  v.  Street,  14  ib.,  858.  A  South  Carolina  case:  Guillemette  v.  Harper,  4 
Rich.,  187.  Louisiana  eases:  Lunsford  v.  Coquillon,  14  Martin,  401 ;  Louis  v.  Ca- 
barrus, 7  La.,  170;  Marie  Louise  v.  Marot,  8  La.,  479;  Frank  t>.  Powell,  11  La., 
499;  Priscilla  Smith  v.  Smith,  18  La.,  445  ;  Elizabeth  Thomas  v.  Generis,  16  La.. 
483;  Josephine  v.  Poultney,  1  La.  Ann.,  822;  Arsene  v.  Pigne^y,  2  ib.,  620; 
Lisa  V.  Puissant,  7  ib.,  80.  The  alteration  of  the  rule  by  the  Legislature,  in  1846, 
is  noticed  in  Eugenie  v.  Preval,  2  La.  Ann.,  180;  Conant  v.  Guisnard,  ib.,  696. 
Missouri  eases:  Winny  v.  Whitesides,  1  Missouri,  472;  La  Grange  v.  Chouteau,  2 
ib.,  19;  Milly  v.  Smith,  2  ib.,  86;  Ralph  v.  Duncan,  8  ib.,  195;  Julia  v.  McKin- 
ney,  8ib.,  270;  Nat  v.  Ruddle,  8  ib..  400;  Rachel  w.  Walker,  4  ib.,  850;  Wilson 
V.  Melvin,  4  ib.,  592 ;  Vaughan  v.  Williams,  3  McLean,  530 ;  Robert  v.  Melugen, 
9  Missouri,  169,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Gamble,  Ch.  J.,  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Emerson,  15  Missouri,  576. 

*  Anie,  §§  54, 121,  820:    In  Mahoney  v,  Ashton(1799),  4  Har.  A  McHen.,  295- 
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Domicil  is  a  topic  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  within  fixed 
rules.'  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  to  acquire  free  status  under  the  law  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  State  should  appear,  in  order  that  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  free  on  revisiting  the  forum  in  which  he  had  been 
a  slave.'  In  instances  where  the  stay  of  master  and  slave  has 
been  protracted,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  view  of  residence,  it 
seems  difficult  to  recognize  the  slavery  on  the  return,  though 
the  slave  may  have  continued  to  serve  voluntarily,  without 
assuming  that  slavery  has  existed  during  the  interval  in  a 
State  where  there  was  no  law  to  support  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  equally  unreasonable  to  recognize  a  status  of 
freedom  as  acquired  by  any  assertion  of  liberty  during  a  very 
brief  stay  in  the  State  whose  law  accords  it. 

The  instances  which  most  occasion  doubt  seem  to  be  those 
in  which,  on  the  occasion  of  honajide'  visit,  transit,  or  tem- 
porar)^  residence  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  the  slave  has 
claimed  his  freedom  and  it  has  been  judicially  awarded  to  him 
by  a  court  of  such  State.  The  courts  of  the  slaveholding 
Stat<}s  are  generally  unwilling  to  recognize  the  party  as  frex* 
on  returning  to  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  had  been  held  as 
a  slave.* 

§  070.  In  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v,  Emerson,  15  Missouri 
(1852),  570,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  avowedly  aban- 

825,  the  claim  for  freedom  was  baaed  on  the  fact  that  the  petitioner's  ancestor  had 
been  taken  from  Barbados  to  England  and  broug^ht  thence  to  Marylniid  b<?tween 
the  years  1678  and  1681.  The  decision  against  the  claim  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
a  slave  did  not  become  a  free  person  at  that  time  in  England,  and  also  that  the 
Maryland  statute  of  IT  15  would  have  re-established  a  condition  of  slavery.  The 
arguments  and  opinions  show  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  England,  as 
expounded  in  the  then  recent  case  of  Somerset. 
'  Phillimore  on  Domicil,  1 5. 

«  Compare  ante,  g  320.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Aves,  18  Pick.,  218.  Judi^e  Shaw 
eaid :  "  From  the  principle  above  stated,  on  which  a  slave  brought  here  becomes 
free,  to  wit,  that  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  laws,  it  would  seem 
ti>  f**ll"^v,  jirt  El  iiofcHttJiiry  couolijm«m,  (hat  if  the  slave  waives  the  protection  of  those 

"* wd  rrriinift  to  the  State  wlif  re  he  is  held  as  a  slave,  his  condition  is  not 

Sw  also  tJve  djgtinctimT  made,  and  cases  noted,  by  Curtis,  J..  19  How., 
Alw>  President  Ttick<!r's  Opinion  in  Ketty  v.  Horton,  anif,  p.  28,  note. 
iCalTorfc  t\  Steam bfifflt  Timoleon,  16  Missouri,  596. 

iiln,  b  Fliir,  &  Jobtirt.,  100,  109;  Lewis  v.  Fnllerton,  1  Rand.,  15; 

ia  B.  Hotiro*?,  S49,    The  slave  having  been  carried  out  oi  the 

ia  order  to  pfTect  emancipation,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 

^  in  WmM  v,  Braccalle,  2  How.  Mismssippi,  887 ;  Shaw 

e  \  Miiry  «.  Brown,  6  La.  Ann.,  269. 
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doned  the  customary  rule  of  international  private  law  as  de- 
clared in  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  same  court.  The  ground 
on  which  this  decision  was  made  is  especially  to  be  noticed  as 
exhibiting  the  unjuridical  character  of  that  doctrine  of  judicial 
comity,  or  of  the  comity  of  the  nation  or  state  applied  by  its 
courts,  which  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  has  been  pre- 
sented as  contrary  to  all  sound  views  of  international  law. 

The  essential  facts  in  the  case  were,  that  Dr.  Emerson, 
a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during  his  contin- 
uance in  the  service  was  stationed  at  Eock  Island,  a  military 
post  in  the  State  of  Dlinois,  and  at  Fort  Snelling,  also  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the 
northern  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri  j  at  both  of  these  places 
Scott  continued  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Emerson — at  one  place 
from  the  year  1834  until  April  or  May,  1836,  at  the  other  from 
the  period  last  mentioned  until  the  year  1838. 

The  Missouri  court,  in  this  case,  regarded  the  owner  of  the 
slave  as  having,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  resided  in  a  non- 
slaveholding  jurisdiction  ammo  morandi,  and  they  admitted, 
or  at  least  did  not  deny,  that  the  rule  of  international  private 
law,  as  gathered  from  their  own  previous  decisions,  declared 
the  plaintiff  free  in  Missouri. 

But  the  majority  of  the  court*  thought  tliemselves  at  liberty 

*  Scott  (a  man  of  color)  v.  Emerson  (1862),  15  Miaaonri,  676.  Caption :  "  The  vol- 
untary removal  of  a  slave  by  his  master  to  a  State,  territory,  or  county  in  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  residence  there,  does  not  entitle  the  slave  to 
sue  for  his  freedom  in  the  courts  of  this  State."  Held  by  Judges  Scott  and  Ry- 
land.  Chief  Justice  Gamble  dissented.  In  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Scott 
(ib.  684),  he  held  that,  by  recognizing  the  plaintiif  as  a  freeman,  the  Missouri 
court  would  be  enforcing  the  law  of  another  State  or  jurisdiction.  "  It  is  a  humil- 
iating spectacle  to  see  the  courts  of  a  State  confiscating  the  property  of  her  own 
citizens  by  the  command  of  a  foreign  law.  If  Scott  is  freed,  by  what  means  will  it 
be  effected  but  by  the  constitution  of  the  Sute  of  Ulinois  or  the  territorial  laws  of 
the  United  States  ?  Are  not  those  governments  capable  of  enforcing  their  own 
laws  t  and,  if  they  are  not,  are  we  concerned  that  such  laws  shall  be  enforced,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  cost  of  our  own  citizens  T  Then,  referring  to  the  law  of  the  non- 
fllaveholding  States :  "  Now,  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  we  shall  suffer  those 
laws  to  be  enforced  in  our  courts  Y' 

On  the  doctrine  of  comity  Judge  Scott  has  the  following  (ib.,  p.  686) :  "  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  comity  extended  to  the  laws  of  other 
States  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  to  be  detennined  by  the  courts  of  that  State  in 
which  the  laws  are  {iroposed  to  be  enforced.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  that 
discretion  must  be  controlled  by  circumstances.  Times  now  are  not  as  they  were 
when  the  former  decisions  on  this  subject  were  made.  Since  then,  not  only  indi- 
viduiUs,  but  States  have  been  possessed  with  a  dark  and  fell  spirit  in  relation  to 
alATety,  whose  gratification  is  sought  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  whose  inevitable 
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to  adopt,  as  a  rule  for  tliis  particular  case,  that  which  they 
conceived  the  State  of  Missouri  ought  to  adopt  in  such  mat- 
ters, at  that  time,  in  view  of  certain  considerations  of  comity^ 
or  want  of  comity,  in  respect  to  certain  other  States — not  the 
State  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  resided  in  par- 
ticular, but  tlie  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  generally 
— as  having  been  wanting  in  comity  in  respect  to  certain 
States — not  the  State  of  Missouri  in  particular,  but  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  the  Union  generally.*  In  view  of  the  "  spirit 
in  relation  to  slavery "  exhibited  in  some  States  not  named 
(but  being,  it  may  be  supposed.  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
since  they,  or  the  ancestors  of  their  present  inhabitants,  are 
charged  with  having  introduced  slavery  into  the  continent,  if 
not  into  the  Louisiana  Territory  specifically),  the  court  refused 
to  recognize  the  status  conferred  upon  the  negro,  Dred  Scott, 
by  the  law  of  Congress  in  an  adjacent  Territory  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  by  the  law  of  the  adjacent 
State  of  Illinois. 

§  971.  The  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  instituted  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  brought  up  (from  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  plea  in 
abatement  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri, 
because  a  negro  of  African  descent)  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  arose  on  the  same  facts. 
19  How.,  396,  453. 

The  Opinions  in  this  case  on  the  question  whether  a  negro 
can  be  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  Article,  have 
been  considered  in  a  former  cha])ter.  This  question  has  been 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  capacity  of  a  negro  to  be  a  party 

consequence  must  be  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  government.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  does  not  behoove  the  State  of  Missouri  to  show  the  lea:*t 
countenance  to  any  measure  which  might  ii^utif}'  this  spirit.  She  is  willing  to 
assume  her  full  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slavery  within  her  limits,  nor 
does  she  seek  to  share  or  divide  it  with  others.  Although  we  may,  for  our  own 
fiakes,  regret  that  tlie  avarice  and  hard-hearU*dnes8  of  the  pro<^enitors  of  thase 
who  are  now  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  ever  introduced  the  institution  among  us, 
yet  we  will  not  go  to  them  to  learn  law,  morality,  or  religion  on  the  subject." 

*  On  the  question  how,  in  apph'iog  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  onlinarily  re- 
ceived, the  comity  of  the  State  or  the  policy  of  the  State  is  tobe judicially  ascer- 
tained in  cases  of  this  class,  see  Mitchell  v.  Wells,  87  Mississippi,  285,  267. 
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to  a  suit  coining  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place.*  But,  in  view  of  the 
f>roposition  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  as  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
souri because  he  was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  that  State,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  status  under  the  law  of  that  State  was  examinable 
under  the  issue  on  the  plea  in  abatement. 

In  the  Opinion  delivered  as  that  of  the  court,  on  concluding 
that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  tlie  territory  north  and  west 
of  Missouri  was  inoperative,  19  How.,  452,  immediately  after 
the  portion  cited  ante,^  vol.  I.,  p.  630,  Chief  Justice  Taney  adds : 
"  and  that  neither  Dred  Scott  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
were  made  free  by  being  carried  into  this  territory,  even  if 
they  had  been  carried  there  by  the  owner  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  permanent  resident."  The  Chief  Justice  next 
very  briefly  examines  the  question  whether,  "  as  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  made  free  by  being  taken  to 
Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  independently  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and,  being  so  made 
free,  he  was  not  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  being 
brought  back  to  Missouri."  Judge  Taney  refers  to  Strader  v. 
Graham,  10  How.,  82 — "  that  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
revise  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  upon  its  own  laws" — as 
authority  for  saying :  "  So  in  this  case.  As  Scott  was  a  slave 
when  taken  into  the  State  of  Illinois  by  his  owner,  and  was 
there  held  as  such,  and  brought  back  in  that  character,  his 
status^  as  free  or  slave,  depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and 
not  of  Illinois.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  in  the  argument 
that,  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  he  was  free  on  his  return,  and 
that  this  case,  therefore,  cannot  be  governed  by  the  case  of 
Strader  et  al.  v.  Graham,  where  it  appeared,  by  the  laws  of 
Kentucky,  that  the  plaintiffs  continued  to  be  slaves  on  their 
return  from  Ohio.*  But  whatever  doubts  or  opinions  may,  at 
one  time,  have  been  entertained  upon  this  subject,  we  are  sat- 


>  Ante,  8  872. 

•  Here  the  Chief  Jastice  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Supreme  Court  had,  In 
Strader  v.  Graham,  not  only  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  court  as  th« 
exposition  of  Kentucky  law,  but  also  made  the  rule  of  Kentucky  law  a  general  rule, 
aj^Ucable  in  MImouti  and  other  States. 
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isfied,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cases  decided  in 
the  State  courts  of  Missouri  referred  to,  that  it  is  now  firmly 
settled,  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  thA 
Scott  and  his  family,  upon  their  return,  were  not  free,  but 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  the  property  of  the  defendant ; 
and  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  juris- 
diction, when,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  plaintiff  was  s 
slave,  and  not  a  citizen."  • 

The  judge  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  decision  of  the  State 
court  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  these  particular  parties 
must  be  conclusive  on  the  Supreme  Court,  even  if  erroneous, 
unless  brought  up  before  it  for  correction  on  writ  of  error. 

§  972.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  an  Opinion,  in  which 
he  exclusively  considered  this  question  of  international  law  as 
the  only  one  material  to  the  determination  of  the  case.' 

Judge  Nelson,  ib.  458,  thus  states  the  question  :  "  Whether 
or  not  the  removal  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  slave,  with  hi« 
master,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  with 
a  view  to  a  temporary  residence^  and,  after  such  a  residence 
and  return  to  the  slave  State,  such  residence  in  the  free  State 
works  an  emancipation."  Taking  this  view  of  the  question  of 
residence,  Judge  Nelson  could  regard*  the  decision  of  the  State 

*  In  the  syllabus  of  the  report,  drawn,  it  is  said,  by  the  Chief  Justice,  is— 
v.,  2 — "  It  has  been  settled  bv  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  Missouri  thai, 
by  the  laws  of  that  State,  a  slave  does  not  become  entitled  to  his  freedom,  where 
the  owner  takes  him  to  reside  in  a  State  where  slavery  is  not  penuitted,  and  aiUT- 
wards  brings  him  back  to  Missouri." 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  though,  in  the  opening  sentence,  Jndge  Nehon  spoke 
in  the  first  person  singular,  he  employed  the  plural  throughout  in  the  residue. 
Among  the  other  Opinions,  the  plural  is  employed  only  in  that  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  May  it  be  surmised  that  this  Opinion  was  prepared  to  be  delivered 
as  the  Opinion  of  the  court  ?  The  judgment  of  the  court  might  liave  been  sus- 
tained on  the  grounds  taken  in  this  Opmion.  In  view  of  a  state  of  public  feeling 
attributable,  in  a  great  degree,  tr)  the  doctrines  expressed,  on  other  points,  in  the 
Opinion  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  it  may  be  regretted  that  Judge  2s'el:>on'« 
was  not  adopted  as  the  exponent  of  the  court. 

*  Ib.  46rt.  "  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  previous  cases  and  course  of  decision  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  on  this  subject  were  ditferent,  and  that  the  courts  had  held  the 
slave  to  be  free  on  his  return  from  a  t<?mporary  residence  in  the  froe  State.  We 
do  n(>t  see,  were  this  to  be  admitted,  that  the  circumstance  would  show  that  the 
settled  course  of  decision,  at  the  time  this  case  was  tried  in  the  court  b«low,  was 
not  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  Stiite.  Certainly  it  must  be,  unless  the  first 
decision  of  a  principle  of  law  by  k  State  court  is  to  be  permanent  and  irrevocable. 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  courts  of  a  State  are  not  to  change  their  opinions; 
or,  if  they  do,  the  first  decision  is  to  be  regarded  by  this  court  as  the  law  of  the 
State.    It  is  certain,  if  this  be  so,  in  the  case  before  iu,  it  ia  an  exception  to  the 
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court  as  conforming  to  the  State  law  derived  from  the  eariier 
cases.  Judge  Nelson  (19  How.,  465)  spoke  of  the  State  court 
as  having,  in  like  manner,  ^"^ placed  ths  decision  upon  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  master  " — a  view  which  does  not  seem 
justified  by  the  language  of  the  Opinions  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Emerson  ;  but,  noticing  the  allegation  that  that  decision  was 
contrary  to  earlier  cases  in  the  same  State,  he  concluded  that, 
even  if  contrary  to  those  cases,  the  decision  in  the  particular 
case  was  to  be  taken  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  existing  law. 

But,  waiving  the  benefit  of  this  ground.  Judge  Nelson  jus- 
tified the  decision  of  the  State  court  as  in  conformity  with  the 
then  existing  law.  In  his  argument,  the  judge  illustrates  the 
mistake,  so  often  made  in  cases  of  this  international  character, 
of  supposing  that  the  decisions  of  other  States  and  other  coun- 
tries may  be  followed  in  such  cases  by  the  courts  of  any  one 
State,  though  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  same  State  should 
afford  a  contrary  rule  of  decision.  Judge  Nelson  refers  to  a 
Missouri  case  as  being  directly  contrary  (probably  Eacliel  v. 

rule  gOTerning  this  court  in  aU  other  cases.  But  what  court  has  not  changed  its 
opinions  ?    W  hat  judge  has  not  changed  his  ? 

"  Waiving,  however,  this  view,  and  turning  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
Missouri,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  earlier  and  the 
present  cases  upon  this  subject.  There  are  some  eight  of  them  reported  previous 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  which  was  decided  in  1862.  The  last  of  the 
earlier  cases  was  decided  in  1836.  In  each  one  of  these,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
master  or  mistress  removed  into  the  free  State  with  the  slave,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  residence — in  other  words,  to  make  that  his  or  her  domicil.  And,  in 
several  of  the  cases,  this  removal  and  permanent  residence  were  relied  on  as  the 
ground  of  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  All  these  cases,  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  In  conflict  with  the  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  but  consistent  with 
it.  In  one  of  the  two  excepted  cases  the  master  had  hired  tlie  slave  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  from  1817  to  1826.  In  the  other,  the  master  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  removed  with  his  slave  to  the  military  post  of  Fort  Snelling,  and  at  Praine 
du  Chien,  in  Michigan,  temporarily,  while  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  Govern- 
ment. It  is  conceded  the  decision  in  this  case  was  departed  from  in  the  case 
before  us,  and  in  those  that  have  followed  it.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
subsequent  cases  are  in  conformity  with  those  in  all  the  slave  States  bordering  on 
the  free — in  Kentucky  (2  Marsh.,  476 ;  6  B.  Munroe,  176 ;  9  ib.,  665) ;  in  Virginia 
(1  Rand.,  16;  1  (.eigh,  172;  10  Grattan,  495) ;  in  Maryland  (4  Harris  and  Mc 
Henry,  296,  822,  826).  In  conformity,  also,  with  the  law  of  England  on  this  sub- 
ject, ex  parte  Grace  (2  Hagg.  Adm.  R.,  94),  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  juriHts  of  the  countr}\  (Story's  Confl.,  396  a;  2  Kent  Com.,  258  n.;  18 
Pick.,  19U,  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  See  Corresp.  between  Lord  Stowell  and  Judge 
Story.  1  vol.  Life  of  Story,  p.  562,  658.)" 

"*Thft  State  of  Louisiana,  whose  courts  had  gone  further  in  holding  the  slave 
free  on  his  return  from  a  residence  in  a  free  State  than  the  courts  of  her  siFter 
States,  has  settled  the  law,  by  an  act  of  her  Legislature,  in  conforuiity  with  the 
law  of  the  court  of  Missouri  in  the  case  before  as.    (Sess.  Law,  1346.)" 
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Walker,  in  1836,  4  Missouri,  350,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
a  slave  carried  by  her  owner,  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  his 
station  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  to  be  held  free  on  re- 
turning to  Missouri) ;  yet  he  justifies  the  decision  in  Dred 
Scott  V.  Emerson  as  agreeing  with  certain  cases  in  "  the  States 
bordering  on  the  free,"  and  with  the  decision  of  Lord  StowelL 
Why  the  cases  in  States  not  so  bordering  should  be  excluded 
in  the  deduction  of  a  general- rule,  does  not  appear.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  even  the  cases  cited  will  support  the 
doctrine  that  a  residence,  like  that  of  the  parties  in  this  case, 
in  a  jurisdiction  wherein  all  persons  are  regarded  as  free,  will 
not  cause  the  slave  to  be  recognized  as  free  on  returning  to  the 
slave  State.  It  may  be  very  confidently  asserted  that  the  doc- 
trine is  not  maintained  by  the  numerous  other  case^  which 
have  here  been  cited.  Judge  Nelson  also  refers  to  the  statute 
of  Louisiana.  But  this  is  only  additional  proof  that  the  com- 
mon or  unwritten  law  was  to  the  contrary  ;  and  it  was  a  rule 
of  this  character,  if  any,  which  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  other  slaveholding  States.  Has  a  statute 
of  Louisiana  power  to  change  the  common  law  of  Missouri  1 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  said  (ib.,  469),  "  I  concur  in  the  Opinion 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the  questions  discussed  by 
him." 

§  973.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  his  brief  examination  of  this 
question  of  international  law  (ib.,  483-487),  argues  as  if  the 
point  were,  whether  the  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri  should 
be  supplanted  by  the  law  of  some  other  jurisdiction  as  having 
intrinsic  force  in  that  State ;  and,  holding  that  the  law  determ- 
ining the  rights  of  the  parties  as  inhabitants  of  Missouri 
must  rest  solely  on  the  juridical  will  of  that  State,  at  once  con- 
cludes that  the  law  of  Missouri  did  not  recognize  the  right  of 
freedom  given  in  the  non-slaveholding  jurisdiction.  The  argu- 
ment is  imperfect.  There  could  be  no  question  that  the  rule 
for  this  case  was  part  of  the  law  of  Missouri;  but  then  it 
remained  to  determine  wlwit  that  law  was.  Judge  Daniel, 
without  giving  any  attention  to  the  earlier  decisions  of  Mis- 
souri courts,  relies  upon  Lord  StowelPs  decision  in  the  case 
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of  the  slave  Grace,  and  on  the  early  Virginia  case,  Lewis  v. 
Fullerton." 

§  974.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell's  Opinion  bearing  on  this  point 
is  substantially  like  Judge  Nelson's.  He  states  the  question, 
ib.,  494,  as  being,  "  whether  the  manumission  of  the  slave  is 
effected  by  his  removal,  with  the  consent  of  the  master,  to  a 
community  where  the  law  of  slavery  does  not  exist,  in  a  case 
where  neither  the  master  nor  slave  discloses  a  purpose  to 
remain  permanently,  and  where  both  parties  have  continued 
to  maintain  their  existing  relations.  What  is  the  law  of  Mis- 
souri in  such  a  case?"  Judge  Campbell  then  cites  several 
decisions,  miscellaneously,  of  different  States,  including  Mis- 
souri. He  says,  ib.,  495,  "absence  in  the  performance  of 
military  duty,  without  more,  is  a  fact  of  no  importance  in 
determining  a  question  of  change  of  domicil."  Thus,  holding 
that  the  parties  never  had  any  other  domicil  than  Missouri, 
Judge  Campbell  applies  the  general  rule  and  decides  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  free  by  the  law  of  Missouri.' 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  did  not  examine  this  point  of  the  case 
in  his  Opinion. 

'  In  Uiis  case  the  main  qneetion  was,  whether  a  contract,  made  in  Ohio,  for  eman- 
cipation to  be  executed  m  Virginia  could  be  enforced,  when  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Virginia  law  of  emancipation.  Lord  Stowell's  judgment  in  Ex  parte 
Grace,  2  Hagg.  Adm.,  94,  is  so  constantly  cited  in  these  cases  that  its  real  Gear- 
ing should  be  noticed.  The  woman  was  seized  by  the  customs-officer  at  Antigua, 
in  1826,  **  as  forfeited  to  the  King  on  suggestion  of  having  been  illegally  imported 
in  1823,"  when  she  returned  from  England,  with  the  mistress  whom  she  had 
accompanied  thither  in  1822.  Her  former  owner  simply  denied  that  she  was  a 
slave  so  illegally  imported.  The  allegation  in  the  6th  count,  that  she  was  brought 
in  as  a  free  person,  and  Lord  Stowell's  unfounded  assumption  that  she  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  (ib.,  99,  100),  were  contradictory  to  the  libel.  If  the  woman 
came  back  a  free  person,  she  was  not  imported  as  a  slave.  Supposing  her  to  have 
been  a  slave,  the  question  was  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  she  was  import^ 
in  violation  of  any  statute  f  The  colonial  court  and  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  she 
was  not ;  decreeing  "  that  she  be  restored  to  the  claimant,  with  costs  and  damages 
for  her  detention.  As  between  the  woman  and  the  claimant  in  this  case,  her 
status  could  not  be  decided  by  this  judgment  (An  American  case  very  similar  i» 
U.  S.  V.  The  Garronne,  Ac,  7  Peters,  72.) 

'  After  this  conclusion  Jud^  Campbell,  ib.,  496-600,  controverts  the  general 
rule  of  international  private  Taw  as  to  the  non-continuance  of  slavery  in  these 
cases  in  the  non-slaveholding  jurisdiction,  as  exhibited  in  Somerset's  case,  the 
European  authorities,  and  the  decisions  of  the  free  States  (ante,  §  808).  and  seems 
to  maintain  that  the  status  of  slavery  continues  in  the  non-slaveholding  forum  at 
the  option  of  the  master,  until  he  may  choose  to  adopt  a  permanent  domiciL 
(Compare  ant;  §  680.) 
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.  §  975.  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented  on  this  ques- 
tion from  the  Opinion  of  the  Court. 

Judge  McLean,  in  his  Opinion,  under  the  fifth  head  (ib., 
557-563),  reviewed  the  cases  and  held  that  the  decision  of  the 
Missouri  court  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  State  as  exhib- 
ited in  its  earlier  decisions,  as  well  as  to  the  general  rule  dedu- 
cible  from  the  decisions  in  other  States.  He  further  held  (ib., 
563)  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  reverse  a  decision  of  a 
State  court  founded  on  an  erroneous  exposition  of  the  law  of 
the  State.* 

§  976.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis*  examined  this  question  at  much 
length  (ib.,  594:-604:),  holding  that  Dr.  Emerson  had  such  a 
residence  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  was  sufficient  to  give 
a  status  of  freedom  to  the  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott ;  that  Emerson 
had  allowed  him  to  contract  marriage  with  the  woman  whom 
he  had  also  brought  there,  and  had  thereby  recognized  their 
capacity  to  contract,  to  sustain  the  obligations  of  husband  and 
wife,  while  the  child  born  to  them  there  could  have  no  other 
domicil ;  that  the  Missouri  court  had  recognized  the  sufficiency 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  confer  freedom  in  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  forum,  and  had  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Judges  Tanej, 
Nelson,  and  Campbell,  regarded  the  plaintiffs  as  only  tempo- 
rarily located  in  such  jurisdiction;  that  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court  was  confessedly  contrary  to  the  law  of  Missouri 
and  the  general  international  private  law  as  derived  from  the 
decisions,  and  that  in  such  case  it  was  competent  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  it. 

*  Judge  McLeail  (ib.,  658,  669)  objected  to  the  decision  of  the  Missoari  court 
as  derogatory  to  the  independeut  power  of  the  State  of  lUinois  in  respect  to  the 
status  of  persons.  Such  considerations  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  international  private  law  very  similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  language 
of  the  Missouri  court.  The  misconception  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fatal 
notion  tliat  the  States  are  capable  of  relations  towards  each  other  under  interna- 
tional public  law,  and  this  again  is  derived  from  the  fiilse  idea  of  State  sorer 
eignty. 

•  19  Howard,  694:  "  But  it  is  a  distinct  question,  whether  the  law  of  Missouri 
recognized  and  allowed  effect  to  the  change  wrought  in  the  statu*  of  the  plaintiff 
by  force  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  W  isconsin. 

"  I  say  the  law  of  Missouri,  because  a  judicial  tribunal,  in  one  state  or  nation, 
can  recognize  personal  rights  acquired  by  force  of  the  law  of  any  other  state  or 
nation,  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  former  state  that  those  rights  should  be 
reco^ized.  But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  law  to  the  contrary,  the  will  of  every 
civilized  state  must  be  presumed  to  be  to  allow  such  effect  to  foreign  laws  m  it  ia 
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The  language  of  Judge  Curtis,  in  the  statement  of  general 
principles  and  of  the  conclusions  afforded  by  their  application 
to  the  facts  of  this  case,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  views 
taken  in  the  elementary  portion  of  this  work,  than  are  the 
expressions  employed  by  the  other  members  of  the  court.   The 

accordance  with  the  settled  rules  of  international  law.  And  legal  tribunals  are 
bound  to  act  on  this  presumption.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  motive  of  the 
state  in  allowing  such  operation  to  foreign  laws  is  what  has  been  termed  comity. 
But,  as  has  justly  been  said  (per  Chief  Justice  Taney,  13  Pet.,  689),  it  is  the  comity 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  court.  The  judges  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motive  of 
the  state.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  its  wiU.  And 
when  it  is  found  bv  them  that  its  wiU  to  depart  from  a  rule  of  international  law 
has  not  been  manifested  by  the  state,  they  are  bound  to  assume  that  its  will  is  to 
give  effect  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  every  sovereign  state  may  refuse  to  recognize  a 
change,  wrought  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state,  on  the  status  of  a  persoh,  while 
within  such  foreign  state,  even  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  international  law 
require  that  recognition.  Its  will  to  refuse  such  recognition  may  be  manifested 
by  what  we  term  statute  law,  or  by  the  customary  law  of  the  state.  It  is  within 
the  province  of  its  judicial  tribunals  to  inquire  and  adjudge  whether  it  appears, 
from  the  statute  or  customary  law  of  the  state,  to  be  the  wiS  of  the  state  to  refuse 
to  recognize  such  changes  of  status  by  force  of  foreign  law  as  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  require  to  be  recognized.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  judicial  tribunal  to  refuse  such  recognition  from  any  political  consider- 
ations, or  any  view  it  may  take  of  the  exterior  political  relations  between  the  state 
and  one  or  more  foreign  states,  or  any  impressions  it  may  have  that  a  change  of 
foreign  opinion  and  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  afford  a  reason  why  the 
state  should  change  its  own  action.  To  understand  and  give  just  effect  to  such 
considerations,  and  to  change  the  action  of  the  state  in  consequence  of  them,  are 
functions  of  diplomatists  and  legislators,  not  of  judges. 

"  The  inquiry  to  be  made  on  this  part  of  the  case  is,  therefore,  whether  the 
State  of  Missouri  has,  by  its  statute,  or  its  customary  law,  manifested  its  will  to 
displace  any  rule  of  international  law,  applicable  to  a  change  of  the  status  of  a 
slave,  by  roreign  law.  I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that  there  was  any  statute 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  bearing  on  this  question.  The  customary  law  of  Missouri 
is  the  common  law,  introduced  by  statute  in  1816.  (1  Ter.  Laws,  486.)  And  the 
common  law,  as  Blackstone  says  (4  Com.,  67),  adopts,  in  its  fiill  extent,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  know  of  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  declaring  that  any  rule  of  international  law,  concerning  the  recogni- 
tion, in  that  State,  of  a  change  of  status,  wrought  by  an  extra-territorial  law,  nas 
been  displaced  or  varied  by  the  will  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  proceed  then  to 
inquire  what  the  rules  of  international  law  prescribe  concerning  the  change  of  status 
of  the  plaintiff  wrought  by  the  law  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

"  It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  upon  international  law,  and  the  rule  has 
been  judicially  applied  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  that  wherever  any  question 
may  arise  concerning  the  status  of  a  person,  it  must  be  determined  according  to 
that  law  which  has  next  previously  rightfully  operated  on  and  fixed  that  status. 
And,  further,  that  the  laws  of  a  country  do  not  rightfully  operate  upon  and  fix  the 
status  of  persons  who  are  within  its  limits  in  itinsre,  or  who  are  abiding  there  for 
definite  temporary  purposes,  as  for  health,  curiosity,  or  occasional  business ;  that 
these  laws,  known  to  writers  on  public  and  private  international  law  as  personal 
statutes,  operate  only  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Not  that  it  is  or  can  be 
denied  that  each  independent  nation  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  apply  them  to  all  persons 
within  their  limits,  but  when  this  is  done,  not  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  international  law,  other  states  are  not  understood  to  be  willing  to  recognize  or 
allow  effect  to  such  applications  ofpersonal  statutes.'' 

On  p.  601  of  the  Report,  Judge  CortiB  says :  "  To  avoid  miaappreheDfion  on  thia 
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portions  of  the  Opinion  particularly  referred  to  are  given  in 
the  note. 

§  977.  The  question  whether  the  national  judiciary  must 
accept  the  decision  of  the  State  court,  on  the  facts  in  the  partic- 
ular case,  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  State 

important  and  difficult  subject,  I  wiU  state,  distinctly,  the  concliuuons  at  whidi  I 
have  arrived-   They  are— 

"Mrnt.  The  rales  of  international  law  respecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  by 
the  rightful  operation  of  the  laws  of  another  State  or 'country  upon  the  ^attu  a 
the  slave,  while  resident  in  such  foreign  State  or  country,  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  Missouri,  and  have  not  been  abrogated  by  any  statute  law  of  thit 
State. 

"  Second.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  constitutionally  enacted,  which  ope- 
rated directly  on  and  changed  the  sicUus  of  a  slave  coming  into  the  Territory-  of 
Wisconsin  with  his  master,  who  went  thither  to  reside  for  an  indefinite  lenctk  of 
time,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  had  a 
rightful  operation  on  the  ttatiu  of  the  slave,  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  raks 
of  international  law  that  this  change  of  status  should  be  recognized  everywhere. 

"  Third.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  operation  in  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  the  time  of  the  plaintifiTs  residence  there,  did  act  directly  on  the  status  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  change  his  statns  to  that  of  a  free  man. 

**  Fourth.  The  plaintiff  and  his  wife  were  capable  of  contracting,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Emerson,  did  contract,  a  marriage  in  that  Territory,  valid  under 
its  laws ;  and  the  valicUty  of  this  marriage  cannot  be  questioned  in  Missouri,  save 
by  showing  that  it  was  iii  fraud  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  or  of  some  right  de- 
rived from  them ;  which  cannot  be  shown  in  this  case,  because  the  master  con- 
1  ented  to  it. 

"Fifth.  That  the  consent  of  the  master  that  his  slave,  residing  in  a  country 
which  does  not  tolerate  slavery,  may  enter  into  a  lawfiil  contract  of  marriage, 
attended  with  the  civil  rights  and  duties  which  belong  to  that  condition,  is  an 
effectual  act  of  emancipation.  And  the  law  does  not  enable  Dr.  Emerson,  or  any 
one  claiming  under  him,  to  assert  a  title  to  the  married  persons  as  slaves,  and  thus 
destroy  the  obligation  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  oastardixe  their  issue,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery. 

"  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  settled  this  case  by 
its  decision  in  Scott  v.  Emerson  (15  Missouri  Reports,  676);  and  that  this  derision 
is  in  conformity  with  the  weight  of  authority  elsewhere,  and  with  sound  princi- 
ples. If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  placed  its  decision  on  the  ground 
that  it  appeared  Dr.  Emerson  never  became  domiciled  in  the  Territory,  and  so  it* 
laws  could  not  rightfully  operate  on  him  and  his  slave ;  and  the  facts  that  he  weot 
there  to  reside  indefinitely,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  lawfully  married  there,  with  Dr.  Emerson's  consent,  were  left  out  of  view, 
the  decision  would  find  support  in  other  cases,  and  I  might  not  be  prepared  to 
deny  its  correctness.  But  the  decision  is  not  rested  on  this  ground.  The  domiril 
of  Dr.  Emerson  in  that  Territory  is  not  qucsjtioned  in  that  decision ;  and  it  is 
placed  on  a  broad  denial  of  the  operation,  in  Missouri,  of  the  law  of  any  foreign 
State  or  country  upon  the  sta'us  ot  a  slave,  going  with  his  master  from  Missouri 
into  such  foreign  State  or  country,  even  though  they  went  thither  to  become,  and 
actually  became,  permanent  inhabitants  of  such  foreign  State  or  country,  the  laws 
whereof  acted  directly  on  the  status  of  the  slave,  and"  changed  his  status  to  that  of 
a  freeman. 

"  To  the  correctness  of  such  a  decision  I  cannot  assent.  In  my  judgment,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  that  case  is  in  conflict  wfth  its  previous 
decisions,  with  a  great  weight  of  judicial  authority  in  other  slaveholding  States, 
and  with  fundamental  principles  of  private  international  law.  Mr.  Chief  Juftict 
Gamble,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case,  eaid:"  Ac. 
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affecting  the  rights  of  the  parties,  has  been  abeady  noticed, 
ante^  Vol.  I.,  p.  490,  n.  2.  K  the  case  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  though  ascertained 
according  to  the  State  law,  are  maintained  under  the  quasi- 
international  law  which  derives  its  authority  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  national  judiciary  must  ascer- 
tain the  State  law  without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court  on  the  same  facts.  Otherwise,  though  that  judg- 
ment would  be  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  appeal  would  be  nugatory. 

But  the  case  may  be  one  in  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  are  not  maintained  by  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  though  coming  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  as  a  case  between  certain  persons.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  seem  that  the  decision  of  the  State  court  as  to 
the  State  law  in  the  particular  case  must  be  conclusive.  The 
case  of  Dred  Scott  i?.  .Sandford,  if  within  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  was  one  of  this  character,  having  been 
brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Scott  as  a  citizen  of  Missoari 
against  Sandford  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  not  as  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  of  Judges  Taney  and  Nelson,  as  to  the  force  of 
the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court  as  the  exposition  of  the 
law  of  Missouri,  may  be  sustained  by  this  distinction. 

§  978.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  conceived  in 
which  the  determination  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  pri- 
vate persons  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contra- 
ries would  present  other  questions  under  that  branch  of  the 
domestic  international  private  law  of  the  United  States  which 
is  considered  in  this  chapter.  These  for  the  most  part  might 
be  classed  under  the  law  of  contract  and  testamentary  disposi- 
tions. No  questions  of  this  class  have  hitherto  excited  partic- 
ular attention.' 

*  In  connection  with  this  section,  see  ante,  in  the  close  of  Ch.  X.,  §§  823,  327. 
VOL.  II. — 50 


CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

THE  FOREIGN  INTERNATIONAL  PRIYATE  LAW  OF  TIIE  UNITKr)  STATES. 
OF  NATURALIZATION.  OF  STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  ALIENS.  OF  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  SLAVES,  AS  TRADE  AND  AS  CRQTE.  OF  THE  DE- 
MAND AND  EXTRADITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  CRIMINALS  UNDER 
THE   GENERAL  INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

§  979.  After  considering  conditions  of  freedom  and  its 
contraries  as  topics  of  the  domestic  international  law,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  such  conditions  as  they  may  be  aftected  by 
the  foreign  international  law  of  the  United  States  which  applies 
to  persons  distinguished  as  foreign  aliens.'  Under  this  branch 
of  the  general  subject  only  a  few  principal  objects  of  inquiry 
can  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

§  9S0.  On  general  principles,  the  law  of  the  colonies  ap- 
plying to  foreign  aliens  continued  in  the  new  States  after  the 
Kevolution,  modified  only  by  the  political  change  whereby  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  became  aliens  in  respect  to  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no  pro- 
visions which  directly  determine  any  relations  of  foreign  aliens. 
The  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status  or  personal 
condition  of  such  persons  depend  upon  the  powers  held  by 
the  States,  except  as  those  granted  to  the  several  department* 
of  tlic  national  Government  become  a  source  of  law  aflfccting 
such  persons.' 

§  981.  Tlie  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  "to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  existing  Acts  of  Congress  mention  only  **  aliens 
being  free  white  perscms  "  as  those  who  may  acquire  citizenship 

>  Ante,  ^^  384.  387.  699.  and,  gencranv,  Chftptcrs  XIII.  and  XX. 
^Antr,  gg  75,330,415,4^4. 
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under  them.  Tlic  question,  whether  Congress  may  or  may  not 
naturalize  others,  may  depend  upon  the  degree  of  privilege 
which  Congi'css  can  confer  under  this  power.* 

§  982.  If  the  status  of  the  foreign  alien  can  be  affected  by 
any  other  legal  rule  resting  on  the  powers  held  by  tliat  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  through  the  grant  of  powers  in  reference  to 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants.  These  relations  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  distinguishable  as  those  of  war  and  those  of  peace.  The 
powers  of  government  incident  to  the  first  of  these  have  no 
proper  legal  connection  with  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons.* 

§  983.    Tlie  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 

'  Ante,  gg  389-391,  627-630. 

'  In  the  existing  civil  crmn  much  is  paid  of  a  "war  power,"  in  the  exercise  of 
which  tlie  slaves,  in  the  iStates  whose  inhabitants  are  in  armed  opposition  tr»  the 
national  Government,  may  be  emancipated,  at  the  discretion  of  those  who,  in  tlioao 
States,  may  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  national  military  force.  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  14, 15,  1842.  i:*  said 
to  have  stated  the  exirttenco  of  the  f>ower  i\s  a  recoarnized  doctrine  of  public  law. 
In  tlie  event  of  any  declaraticm  of  emancipation,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
and  of  an  ensuinj;  practical  emancipation  while  the  parties  whose  riirhts  and 
oblij2:ations  are  to  be  affected  by  it  are  within  the  actual  control  of  the  military 
force  from  which  the  declaration  proceeds,  the  quetstion  of  the  le^l  operation  of 
such  declanition  may  be  snp(K)sed  to  arise  at  some  time  or  other  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  foice,  and  whenever  those  rights  and  olilii^ations  shall  ho 
the  subject  of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  It  f.eems  to  be  assumed,  by  tho^e  who 
assert  the  existence  of  the  power  and  advo<'ate  it-*  exercise  in  the  revoltinir  States, 
that  the  status  of  the  slaves  so  emancipated  will  have  been  legidly  chaui^cd,  as  by 
ordinary  emancipation  by  act  of  the  owner,  <»r  by  State  le;rif*liition.  This  being 
8up[M»sed,  and  that  the  civil  courts  will,  in  the  onlinary  course  of  judicial  decision, 
recognize  the  change  of  personal  condition,  the  qufst ion  occu^^J  whetln-r.  by  the 
same  tleclaration  of  emancipation,  a  change  in  the  h)cati(»n  of  power  over  the  ^'t»ltu9 
of  those  thus  emancipated  will  luive  occurri'd,  so  that  the  power  to  determint*  Iheir 
condition  as  bond  or  free  in  tlie  future  will  no  lonircr  be  vested  in  the  several  Statti 
which  they  may  inhabit,  but  pa«*s  to  some  (►ther political  person — ^the  national  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  department  or  officer  thereof,  it  may  l»e  a*>sumed.  In  thi**  case, 
the  written  Constitution  will  have  ceased  to  indicate  the  line  between  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit«*d  States  and  thcne  **  reserved"  to  the 
States;  and  the  further  inquiry  naturally  follows,  whether  those  thus  emanci- 
pated will  be  the  only  p*Tsons  whose  jMjr^onal  c<»ndition  will  have  been  r«'movcd 
from  the  contnd  of  the  State. — the  perscmal  conjliti'm  of  all  others,  of  wh  itever 
color,  being  still  subject  to  the  State  pt)wer, — or  whether  the  entire  powt-r  over 
status  of  persons  will,  in  some  of  the  State's,  have  bet'ome  (me  of  the  powers  held 
Viy  the  national  Government,  and  whether  the  chantre  will  affect  the  powers  of 
all  the  States  equally.  The  assertion  of  power  to  effect  a  pennantmt  emancijuition, 
whether  it  bo  claimed  for  a  commander-in-4:hief,  lor  Conjrrcss,  or  for  the  national 
Government  as  a  whole,  involves  the  inquiry — Will  a  new  distribution  of  the 
powiTS  of  Sovereignty  in  the  hands  <»f  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  by  rev- 
olutionary change'  now  take  place  t    By  sec.  4  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  6,  1861,  An  Act 
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tions,"  given  to  Congress  in  Art.  L,  see.  8,  must  enable  the 
national  Government,  in  some  degree,  to  maintain,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  riglits  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status  of  for- 
eign aliens.  Any  power  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  exclu- 
sion of  such  persons  must  be  derived,  apparently,  from  this 
power,*  or  from  the  treaty-making  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  by  Art.  11.,  sec.  2.  Tlie  limitation  in  Art.  I., 
sec.  9, — "  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person," — 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  power  would,  in  its  absence,  have 
belonged  to  Congress,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. But  this  clause,  interpreted  on  the  principle  of  learning 
the  intention  alhmch,  and  the  rule  of  contetriporanea  exponitio^ 
has  always  been  taken  to  give  a  special  power  in  respect  to 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  Congress  has  passed 
various  Acts  to  prevent  it. 

§  984.  The  status  of  foreign  aliens,  in  relations  not  affected 
by  the  powers  above  spoken  of,  appears  to  be  determinable 
according  to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  appear; 
though,  from  the  character  of  the  persons,  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  may  be  invoked  to  decide  on  the  nature 
of  their  rights  and  obligations.^  The  law  determining  their 
condition  is  international  priviite  law,  from  the  character  of 
the  parties ;  but,  being  derived  from  the  State  powers,  it  may 

to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposa,  XII.  St.  U.  S.,  819,  anyone 
who  *•  during  the  prenent  insurrection  nguinst  the  Govemnient  of  the  United  Stat««  " 
shall  require  or  permit  persons  owing  him  **  labor  or  service  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,"  to  serve  in  military  operations  against  the  Government,  "  shall  forfeit  his 
claim  to  sucli  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  And  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  ser- 
rice  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  fiiU  and  sufficient  answer  to  such 
clum  that  the  per.-^on  whose  service  and  labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed  in 
hostile  service  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

*  Compare  Judge  Baldwin,  noted  ante,  p.  766. 

*  Antt\  ^  445.  The  question — By  what  law  the  status  of  persons  on  board  of 
private  or  public  vessels  of  the  United  States  when  not  within  the  juriadiction  of 
any  several  State  or  Territory,  is  to  be  determined — may  be  of  im}>ortance  nnder 
many  supposablo  circumstances.  Compare  ante,  p.  770,  note  2,  and  see  Polydore 
r.  Prince,  Ware's  R.,  410,  U.  S.  v.  The  AnusUd,  16  Peters,  ttl8. 
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be  very  different  in  the  different  States.  IIow  far  the  power 
of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  foreign 
aliens  may  be  limited  by  the  effect  of  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, is  a  question  which  might  be  important. 

§  985.  The  power  to  determine  the  relations  of  persons  on 
board  of  private  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  places  not  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  nationality  or  power,  gives  exist- 
ence to  a  class  of  laws  having  personal,  as  contradistinguished 
from  teiTitorial,  extent.'  These  laws,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
persons  without  regard  to  their  nationality,  place  of  birth,  or 
naturalization,  are  properly  part  of  the  internal  law  of  the 
United  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  international,  law,* 
though  they  may  be  very  important  in  connection  with  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  towards  other  countries.  The 
powers  of  Congress  to  originate  such  laws  are  derived  partly 
from  tlie  power  in  respect  to  commerce,  and  partly  from  the 
power  given  in  Art.  I.,  sec.  8,  "  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations."  Tlie  laws  punishing  persons  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  between  foreign  countries,  or  in  buying  or  in 
seizing  persons  for  slaves  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  may  here  be  classed  ;  while,  as  incidental  to  these 
powers,  and  to  the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  per- 
sons, may  be  classed  the  laws  against  equipping  vessels  in  ports 
of  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the 
African  slave  trade.* 

§  9SG.  The  power  to  remove  persons  to  foreign  countries, 
or  to  colonize  them  in  barbarous  and  unoccupied  countries,  or 

»  Aute,  ^  26,  27.  •  Ante,  g  63. 

*  Laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  external  slave  trade  are :  Acts  of  March  22, 
1794,  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  carrylrnf  on  the  slave  trade  from  the  United  Statex  to 
any  foreign  place  or  country,  I.  St.,  U.  S.,  847  ;  of  May  10,  1800,  An  Act  in  addi- 
tion, Ac.  (to  the  above  Act),  11.  ib.,  70;  of  March  2.  1807,  An  Act  to  pr<hifnt  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  icithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  from  and  after  thf  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand 
eiyht  hundred  and  eight,  ib.,  4iiti ;  of  April  20,  1818,  An  Act  in  addition  to,  <tc 
(the  last-named  Act;,  and  to  rejtCid  certain  parts  of  the  same.  111.  ib.,  4r»0 ;  of 
March  3,  1819,  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Acta  prohibiting  tfu  slave  trade,  ib., 
632  ;  and  also  of  May  15,  1820,  An  Act  to  cofitinue  in  force  "An  Act  to  jyrotect  the 
eommerc  of  tfu  United  Stat  s  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy,"  and  aiso  to  make 
further  provisions  for  punishing  tfie  crime  of  piracy,  ib.,  6oO. 
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in  countries  acquired  by  treaty  or  purchase,  may  be  regarded 
as  incidental  to  the  powers  of  each  independent  nation.  There 
are  as  many  difficulties  in  supposing  that  the  power  belongs, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  the  several  States,  as  in  supposing 
that  it  may  be  exerted  by  the  national  Government. 

§  987.  The  escape  of  slaves  from  vessels  of  the  United  States 
being  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction  wherein  the  claim  of  the 
owner  to  retain  them  in  his  custody  was  not  recognized  by  the 
courts,  has  given  rise  to  cases  of  controversy  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  tlie  governments  of  those 
jurisdictions.  If  the  law  which  is  to  determine  such  contro- 
versies can  be  distinguished  from  the  local  municipal  law  of 
those  jurisdictions,  it  can  only  be  the  general  international 
law,  public  and  private,  of  all  civilized  nations  which,  as  such, 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

A  question  under  the  same  law  is  presented  in  a  demand 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  government  of 
another  country  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
crime.  As  the  crimes  charged  may  involve  the  recognition  of 
slavery  as  a  legal  condition,  and  of  laws  for  its  maintenance, 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  extradition,  under  the 
general  international  law,  is  a  topic  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  work. 

But  tliis  whole  class  of  inquiries  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  excluded  from  the  present  view  of  the  laws  of  frecdum  and 
its  contraries  in  the  United  States. 
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192;    Cal.,202. 

,  a  measure  of  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, 855,  357. 

Common  Pleas  Courts,  their  jurisdiction, 
647. 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  no  prescrip- 
tion airainst  it,  764;  different  in- 
ternational effect  of,  as  variously 
construed,  224,  542(1/;  interna- 
tional effect,  of  the  4th  Art,  234. 
See  Citizen,  Fugitives,  Judgments. 

Conckling,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  606, 
664. 

Construction  and  interpretation,  rules 
of,  230,  242. 

Construct iouis  four,  of  the  provisions  of 
the  4th  Art.,  236. 

.  four,  of  the  provisions  re- 
specting fugitives,  421. 

Convention,  dohatori  in  the,  as  a  means 
of  interpretation,  261  (2);  debate 
in,  on  proof  and  effect  of  Acts,  &e., 
258  (1);  debate  in,  on  fug.  si.  pro- 
visii.n,  544  (8). 

Coolt*T,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Ad,  494. 

Crawford,  J.,  on  the  fug.  el.  Act,  504, 
521,  672,715. 

Crittenden,  Att.'3'-0en.,  on  the  fug.  si. 
Act,  531,  678,  746. 

Curtis,  J.,  on  negro  citizenship,  801 ;  on 
extradition  of  criminals,  617;  on 
the  priviK'gos  of  citizens,  340;  on 
the  fuij:.  1*1.  Act,  607  (1);  on  the 
stilt U6  of  returned  slave,  782. 

,  Mr.  R  It.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  5ri3, 

678,720,741,  747. 

-,  ^Ir.  l'..?ijrn.  (J.  T.,  on  the  fug",  si. 


Daniel,  J.,  on  negro  citizenship,  298 ;  on 
the  fug.  tl.  Act,  488 ;  on  th«  tOatos 
of  returned  slave,  780. 

Debtors,  servitude  of,  Conn.,  41,  43; 
Del.,  78,  80. 

Denio,  J.,  on  exclusion  of  negroes.  340 
(3) ;  on  privileges  of  eitiwns,  347, 
853  (3);  on  claim  of  slave-owner, 
861. 

Dixon,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  52.*)  (1). 

Domicil  in  international  law.   221.  774. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  on  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, 185  (8);  his  bill  respecting  fu- 
gitive slaves,  758. 

Duponceau,  Mr.,  on  the  4th  Art,  234  (1). 


£ 


Edmonds,  J.,  on  the  seizure  and  removal 
of  fu^.  slave,  560 ;  on  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  618  (1). 

Elective  franchise,  limit^'d  to  whit4>s. 
Va.,  9;  Ky.,  15, 18;  Md  ,  19,  20,  24; 
Conn.,  44 ;  Pa.,  72 ;  Del,  74,  76.  80, 
81 ;  N.  Car.,  86  (1).  88;  Tenn..  90 
(2);  S.  Car.,  95;  Ohio,  110,  121; 
Ind.,  131;  111.,  132;  Mieh.,  140; 
Wise,  141  ;  Miss.,  145;  Ala.,  150; 
La.,  159;  Mo.,  168;  Ark.,  171;  lo., 
177 ;  Fla.,  194;  Tex.,  1V*6,  198 ;  CaL, 
202;  Ut,  218;  Ore.,  216. 

not  limited  to  whito.«,  Ky., 


13;  N.  n.,  36;  Vt.  37  ;  R.  I..  5o; 
N.  Y.,  61 ;  N.  J.,  61  ;  Pa.,  67.  7«» ; 
N.  C,  82;  Tenn.,  90;  Ga.,  ImI  : 
Ind.,  127  (1). 

-  limited  to  whites   and   In- 


dians, Minn.,  178. 

•  limited  bv  property  qualifi- 


cation in  case  of  Lluck«s  N.  Y.,  36. 

Equality  of  men  declared,  Mas^..  28;  X. 
n.,  35 ;  Vt,  37  ;  N.  J.,  67  ;  Pii.,  67 ; 
Del.,  80;  Ind.,  127  ;  HI.,  123;  lo.. 
177;   CttL,  202. 

of  all  men  in  repuldican  govern- 
ment, Utah,  213. 
•  of  all  men  in  the  social  compact 


Act,  4r.2  (2),   531  (2),  614  (1),   670 
6H5(1).  719.  744.  I 

Cushin;:,  Att'y-Oon.,  on  the  eitizonship  | 
of  Indiails,  3:J9(2);  on  th.-ltii  .Art.,  ' 
34:i  (j);  oil  tiie  extradition  of  erimi-  ! 
nalb,  020  (3).  1 


declared,   Ky.,  13;    Conn.,  44  (1;; 
Tex..  196. 
•  of  all  freemen  in  the  social  com- 


pact  declared,   Ky.,  15.  IS;    Ark.. 

171  ;    Fla..  ll»4;   Tex.,  198. 
Extradition  of  rriminah,  til 4. 
of  sluvo"*  as  criiuinals,  79' ». 


D 


I 


Daggett,  J.,  on  negro  citizenship,  46(1),  I  Federalist,  on  the  effect   of  judgments, 
845,356(1).  ' 
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Ac,  258  (1) ;  on  the  legal  character 
of  slaves,  408  (2) ;  on  the  power  of 
CongrcBS  in  respect  to  the  4th  Art, 
486  (1). 

France,  law  of,  in  the  N.  W.  Terr.,  112, 
182  (2),  187 ;  in  the  La.  Terr.,  164, 
182  (2). 

Free  begroes,  see  Negroes 

Freedom,  euita  for,  law  respecting,  Ya., 
6;  Ky.,  18;  Tenn.,  92;  UL,  186; 
Mi98.,  148,  144;  Mo.,  169;  presump- 
tion respecting,  see  Slavery. 

Fugitives  from  justice,  provision  re- 
specting, in  the  Cons.,  377 ;  how 
construed,  426-486;  execution  of, 
by  judicial  function,  688-690,  610 
(3);  standard  of  crime,  <&c.,  in,  391 
-408 ;  meaning  of  charged  in,  401. 

,  cases  of  controversy 

respecting,   between  Va.  and  Pn., 
886  ;  N.  Y.  and  Va.,  10  (2),  61  (1). 
387  ;  N.  Y.  and  Ga.,  889 ;  Va.  and 
.  Ohio,  891 ;  Md.  and  Pa.,  890. 

,  theory  of  legislative 

power  respecting,  424,  436,  636- 
642,  680,  690-697. 

,  Act  of  Congress  re- 
specting, 689  (1);  source  of  power 
of  the  Governi>r8  of  States,  608- 
614;  judicial  character  of  extradi- 
tion, 614-626  ;  absence  of  jury- 
trial  under  Act.  625;  penalties  un- 
der, 627,  762  (2);  bill  proposed  in 
1861,  425  (1),  583. 

,  State  laws  empower- 


ing Governor*  to  deliver,  Va,,  3,  8 
(1);  Ky,  16(3);  Mass.,  81  (2),  83 
(Ij;  Me.,  34  (2);  N.  H.,  36  (1); 
Conn.,  42(1),  43(1),  48(1);  N.  Y., 
58  (2);  Tenn.,  94  (1);  III,  136  (1); 
Mich,  138  (2);  Wise,  142(1);  Ala., 
163  (2);  La.,  166  (2);  Mo.,  169(2); 
Ark.,  172(1);  lo.,  177(1);  Minn., 
178  (3):  Ktf.,  187  (1);  Fla.,  193(1); 
Cal.,  204  (1 );  N.  Mex ,  209  (2);  Ore., 
217  (1);  Wash.  T.,  218(2);  argu- 
ment from  these  laws,  612. 

-,  State  laws  for  deliv- 


stmctions  of,  421-424;  authorities 
of  the  construction,  438-634 ;  the 
question  examined,  685-550,  580 
-597 ;  execution  of,  by  the  judi- 
cial function,  582—690 ;  validity  of 
State  legislation  respecting,  761. 
Fugitives  from  service,  who  may  be,  408 
-407 ;  must  have  escaped,  409;  per- 
sons on  Ohio  river,  412 ;  children  of 
fug.  slave,  412,  414;  and  see  State, 
"^rritory. 

>,  seizure  and  removal 


cry  by  judicial  officers,  Ky.,  15  (3) ; 
Dist.  of  Col.,  25;  Vt,  39  (1);  lud., 
129  (1). 

-,  State  laws  for  arrest 


of,  by  magistrates,  Ky.,  15  (3);  Vt., 
39  (f);  li.  I.,  51  (1);  N.  Y..  58  (2); 
N.  Car.,  89  (1);  S.  Car.,  100  (1); 
Ohio,  119. 
Fugitives  from  service,  provision  re- 
»p«»fting,  in  the  Con^,  377;  impor- 
tance ftttuclicd  to  it  in  the  conven- 
tion, 544  (3);  four  different  con- 


of,  without  public  authority,  au- 
thorities on  the  question,  551-669; 
the  question  examined,  6G9-679. 

-,  basis  of   legislative 


power  respecting,  authorities,  488 
-634 ;  the  question  examined,  686- 
642,  690-697. 

-,  Acts  of  Congress  re- 


specting, 689(1);  of  the  persons 
affected  by,  604 ;  of  the  action  of 
Stnte  magistrates  under,  authorities 
relating  to,  629-653 ;  their  power 
judicial  and  derived  from  the  State, 
668,  657 ;  of  the  action  of  IT.  S.  Com- 
missioners under,  authorities  relat- 
ing to,  664-680;  the  arguments 
examined,  681-686 ;  the  question 
examined,  686-697  ;  of  absence  of 
jury-trial  under,  authorities  relat- 
ing to,  700-722;  the  arguments 
examined,  723-728 ;  the  question 
examined,  729-739 ;  of  the  arrest 
without  warrant,  740-742 ;  of  the 
evidence  allowed,  743;  of  the  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corput*,  745  ;  of 
the  fees,  748  ;  of  the  tines  and  pen- 
alties, 760;  of  the  daningo.H^  751  ; 
of  long  acquiescence  with  the  Act 
of  1793,  753  ;  necessity  of  the  Act 
of  1850,  754 

-,  State  laws  respect- 


ing, similar  to  the  Act  of  Congress, 
Pa.,  71;  Del.,  79;  lo.,  176;  CaL, 
203. 

■  on  board  of  vessels. 


law  for  returning  them,  N.  Y.,  65. 
-.  Stato  laws  forbidding 


State  ministerial  officers  to  act  un- 
der law  of  Congress,  Mass.,  33 ;  Me., 
84  ;  Vt.,  39 ;  Conn.,  47  ;  K.  1.,  50  ; 
N.  Y.,  67;   Pa.,  70.  71. 

,  Stat-  laws  forbidding 

State  ju'lieial  oflicers  to  a«'t  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  VL.  31) ;  Conn., 
47;  R.  I.,  60. 

,  State  laws  forbidding 

jails  of  State  to  be  usi^d  in  cases  un- 
der law   of   Congress,  Mass.,   83; 
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Vt,  39;  Pa..  73;  Ohio,  121 ;  Mich., 
140. 

Fugitives  from  service,  judgment  for 
daningpA  under  Act  of  Congress 
declared  not  enforceable  by  execu- 
tion, Wi-c,  142. 

,  to  be  supported  in 

jnil  by  tlie  claimant,  N.  ^.,  68. 

State   laws  ngaini)it 


removal  t»f,  except  as  by  Act  of  Con 
gre^s  or  State  Act  provided,  H.  Y., 
67;  X.  J.,  C5;  Pa.,  71  ;  Del.,  79; 
Ohio,  117-120  ;  lud..  128, 129  ;  111, 
135;  Mich.,  139;  Mo:,  169;  Ark., 
172;  lo.,  176;  JNeb.  T.,  186;  Kas., 
187. 

-,  State    laws    giving 


trial  by  jui  v,  Maw*..  32  ;  Vt,  38.  39, 
40;  Conn..  4*) ;  N.  Y..  69  ;  N.  J..  66 ; 
Mich.,  140;  Wise,  142.  iSee  Slaves, 
fugitive. 


Gibson,  J.,  on  .n»'groes  voting,  72  (2). 

GovernmHut,  relative  iudependeuce  of 
the  departments  of,  245  (1). 

Green,  J.,  on  fugitives  from  justice.  392. 

Gridley,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  066. 

Grier,  J.,  on  the  exclusion  of  free  ne- 
proo?,  310  (3);  on  the  fug.  sL  Act. 
661  (1);  on  the  status  of  the  re- 
turned slave,  780. 


Incendiary  puhlieationB  in  slave  State*, 
Va.,  *9,  10;  Md .  22;  N.  Car.,  86; 
S.  C^ir.,  97, 99 ;  Miss.,  147  ;  La.,  1 61 ; 
Mo.,  170;  Ark..  173. 

Indians,  their  citizenship.  281  (2);  339 


Jay,  Ch.  J.,  on  sovereignty  and  citizen- 
ship. 271  (1). 

.  Mr.  WuL,  his  Inquiry,  d:c.,46  (1); 

837  (3). 

Jews,  argument  from  their  disabilities 
327. 

Johnson.  J.,  on  So.  Car.  law  rejp<»cting 
negro  seamen.  97,  (3) ;  on  effect  uf 
judgments,  254. 

Judicialaction  of  State  maL'istrat^*  and 
U.  S.  Commissioner?,  und»-r  fug.  si. 
Act.  Sff  Commissioners ;  Fugitivea. 

Jury  trial,  extent  of  the  guarantee  as 
limited  by  value, 738 ;  whether  lim- 
ited to  criminal  ca!^ea,  739.  ^V^ 
Fugitives. 

Judgments,  conclusiveness  of  in  other 
State's  247;  etr»*ct  <if,  as  t-vidonce 
distinguinhed  from  operatluu,  :!49. 


K 
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H 


Uabeas  eorpu:*  Aet,  exe«*|ition  to  in  ex- 
trai]iti«»n  of  eriiiiinaU,  395  (2). 

Habea:i  corpus,  pos'iibie  employment  of. 
iu  claiming  a  fugitive  from  labor, 
58S. 

held  not  proper  for  trial 

ofstutus,  l'»5  (1). 

,  suspension  of,  b}-  fug.  si. 

Aet.  745. 

Harris,  J.,  tin  eomity,  M8  (1). 

Ileffter.  Dr..  w/r  Prussia. 

Uoar,  Mr.,  his  expul.*^ion  from  Charles- 
ton, 2S'»(  I). 

Ilomine  repiei^iiiiido,  writ  of,  in  Mass., 
8'»,  :;2(-j;  N.  Y..  57. 

■ ,  possible  use  of  in 

fug.  ^i.  cas.'S.  5S9. 

Hornblower,  .1.,  on  trial  by  jury  in  OMse 
ol  lu.'itive,  64  (1);  on  the  fug.  si. 
Aet,  4.'>-!.Tn:i  (2);  on  legislation  by 
Co  L'l'--  <'ii  tlie  \\\i  art.'.  ;;7:>  (1). 

Hurd,  Mr.  KwHin  ('..  on  Habeas  Cori»us, 
A'c,  :;y  1,393,  625  (2). 


K:ine,  J.,  on  claim  for  apprentice,  4i»"  ; 
on  the  fug.  «l.  Aet.  661  (1). 

Kent,  Chanc,  on  eifect  of  jiwlirment*, 
219;  on  the  personal  oxtiiil  of  eiti- 
zen.-liip.  816  ;  on  the  jirivib-;;i  s  «if 
eilizi'ns,  343,  ;i5o ;  who  inay  be  fu- 
titives  from  ji.stici?,  3S'.»  (1),  3y3  ; 
on  the  extent  of  the  juiiieial  func- 
tion to  extnulition  of  erirninuls, 
434;  on  the  decision  in  I'riig's 
casi*,  492  (1);  on  due  ]>roe«-.-?s  *A 
law,  738  (2). 

Kidnapping,  free  persons,  loi>;  Inw* 
against,  Va.,  5  ;  Mass..  2'.» ;  Me..  .".4  ; 
N.  H.,  36;  Vt.,  :v7,  4o;  C^mn., 
44,  4S;  N.  Y.,  54-.'>fS.  6'»;  N.  .1.. 
6.'»;  Pa.,  7(>,  72:  1^1..  76;  T«ii(i  , 
92;  Oh.,  lis,  122;  h.d..  127.  ]:;'»; 
111.,  13:.;  Mich..  139;  Wi.v..  Ill  ; 
Mi.-fl.,  146;  Minn.,  17b;  Cal.  2«':i. 


Law,  the  international,  of  the  V.   S.. 
219;  how  derived,  223;   domestic 
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and  foreign.  281 ;  pereons  and  things 

in,  220;  domicil  in,  222,  774. 
Law,  (iUH!*i-inttirnaiionaI,  233;    in   the 

4tli  Art.,  234. 
,  international,  identified  with  State 

law,    how  determined,    760,    7 09, 

772.785. 

,  foreign  international,  786,  790. 

Law,  J.,  on  the  word  State,  268. 
Le  Grand.  J.,  on  the  word  State,  268.  ' 
Lewi.4,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments,  249. 
Liberty,  effect  of  a  universal  attribution 

0(771,772(1). 
Lieber's   Henneneuties,   263,   330,  416 

(4),  418. 
Lincoln,  Pre^^ident,  on  the  authority  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  257  (3). 
Livinirttton,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments, 

249. 
Lock  wood,  J.,  on  the    claim  of  slave- 
own  cr,  :{59  ;  on  effect  of  certificate 

under  fng.  sL  Act,  631  (1). 
Lorini;,  31  r.  ('omm.  E.  G.,  on  the  fug. 

si.  Act,  677,  719. 
Lumpkin,  J.,  on  slavery  in  Ga.,  107  (2), 

109  (2). 


Madison,   Mr.,   in   convention,  258  (1). 

See  Federalist. 
Manumission.    See  Slaves,  emancipation 

of. 
Mariners,  negro.  See  Negroes,  free ;  Ves- 

Marslirtll,  Ch.  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments, 
254;  on  the  word  State,  A\^  (3); 
on  suit  at  law,  729  (2). 

,  Mr.,  in  llo.  of  Rop.,  on  extra- 
dition of  criminals,  616 :  on  cases 
and  controversies,  538  (1). 

Marvin,  J.,  on  fug.  sL  laws,  60  (1),  601, 
637,  t'.05.  743. 

McLem.  J.,  on  State  naturalization,  276 
(1);  on  citizenship,  3(M),  373;  on 
claim  of  slave  owner,  373  ;  on  the 
seizure  and  removal  of  fug.  si.,  497, 
5ot;.  561  ;  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  485, 
490,  5ul,  612  (2),  635,  674,  707; 
as  ribing  slavery  to  positive  law, 
40G  (2);  on  personality  of  slaves, 
571  (2),  766  (2);  on  the  domestic 
t-lave  trade,  765;  on  status  of  re- 
turned slave,  775;  on  suit  at  com- 
m.>n  biw,  732(1). 

Meredith,  Mr.,  his  argument  in  Prigg's 
case,  468  (2).  591  (1),  650  (li. 

Mexican  law  abolishing  slavery,  195. 

citizens  under  treaty  with  U. 


S.,  20<.»  (3). 


Militia,  service  of  negroes  in :  argament 
from  exclusion  of  blacks,  by  Taney, 
Ch.  J.,  290.     See  Slaves,  Negroesw 

Mills.  J.,  on  citizenship  of  blacks,  16  (IX 
293  (1). 

Missouri  Compromise,  168  (1);  repeal 
of,  179 ;  judgment  of  Supreme 
Court  declaring  void,  130. 

Mitchell,  J.,  on  slave-owner's  claim,  860. 

Morton,  Mr.  Commissionf  r,  dt'cinons  re- 
specting claim  to  fugitive  appren- 
tice, 404  (1);  distinction  of  color 
in  case  of  slaves,  407  (2). 

Murray,  J.,  00  slavery  in  Cal.,  200  (5). 


N 


Nativo  habendo,  writ  of,  possible  use 
of,  589  ;  common  law  of,  735  (8). 

Natural iziition,  effect  of,  on  the  question 
of  citizenship,  275,  29o,  294.  787. 

Necessary  and  proper,  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Const.  603,  755  (1). 

Negro,  mulatto.  Ac,  distiuijuirthed  from 
white,  Va.,  4;  Ky.,  19^  N.  Car.,  86, 
88  (2);  Tenn.,  90;  Oh.,  121  (1), 
122  ;  Ind.,  131 ;  111,  135  ;  Ark.,  178; 
lo.,  177 ;  discrimination  of  in  the 
national  jurisprudence.  340. 

law  Hgaiust  claiming   such  as 


slave.  Me.,  35;  N.  H.,  36;  Vt,40; 
Mich.,  141.  And  see  Fugitives  from 
service,  State  laws  respecting;  Per- 
sonal Liberty  bills. 

,  marriage  with  white,  prohibi- 
tion of,  Mass.,  29,  31  ;  Me,,  34  ; 
Del,  77;  N.  Car..  86;  Tenn.,  92; 
Ind..  128;  111.,  135;  xMich.,  140; 
lo.,  177  ;  Ks.,  187  ;  Fla.,  193  ;  Tex., 
199;  Wash.  T.,  218;  prohibition 
repealed.  Mass.,  32. 

,  marriage   disability,   argument 

from  in  regard  to  citizenship,  286 

(2). 
,  serving  under  indentures,  Ob., 

116;  Ind.,  123-125,  127,  129;  III, 

132,  133. 

,  separate  schools  for.  Oh.,  121. 

-,  opinions  on,  in  Dred  :^coU's  case 


followed,  196  (1). 

Negroes,  alien  free,  required  to  remove, 
Mass.,  31. 

,  free,  abduction  of.  See  Kid- 
napping; Fugitives  from  service; 
Personal  liberty  bills. 

-,  certificates  of  freedom,  laws 


respecting,  N.  Y.,  64,  5.) ;  Oh.,  117  ; 
111.,  134,  185 ;  Mich.,  138  ;  Mo.,  170  ; 
Ark.|  173 ;  and  see  registry  of. 
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Negroes,  fre<*,  colonization  of,  law  re- 
Bpectinjf,  Va.,  12;  Md.,  21 ;  Tenn., 
94;  Ind..  181. 

,  citizenshin  of,  in  respect  to 

BStatf,recognize<i,  Va.,  4.  6;  Mass., 
31,  32  (1) ;  N.  II.,  36  ;  Vt.,  40 ;  N. 
Car.,  87  (3)— denied,  16  (1),  88  (8), 
90(2).  92(1).  107(2). 

,  citizenship  of,  in  resj[)ect  to 
the  4th  Art^  of  the  Cons.,  denied,  16 
(1),  46  (1),  90  (2),  92  (1),  172  (2)— 
recognized,  170  (1);  opinions  re- 
spttotiiig,  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  280- 
314;  the  question  examined,  819- 
841.     See  Citizens. 

— ,  condition  of,  in  I^.,  164  (1). 

,  disabilities  of,  declared  by 

statute,  Del,  81;  La.,  167  ;  Oreg., 
217. 

,  enlistment  of — laws  per- 
mitting, Va.,  2;  N.  Y..  54  ;  Ia,  159 
— laws  against,  Ky..  15  ;  N.  Car., 
86  ;  Tenn.,  93.     See  Militia. 

,  guardians  for.  S.  C,  97;  Ga., 


102;  Alii..  150,  152;  Fla..  193,  194. 
-,  hired  out  by  public  author- 


ity. Del.,  80;  Ga.,  1()2.  KM);  111.,  135. 

,  iminigrat'n  of,  laws  against, 

Va.,  5.  9,  11;  Ky..  15.  18;  Md., 
20;  Del.,  77,  78;  N.  Gar.,  84,  86; 
Tenn ,  92 ;  S.  Car.,  97  ;  Gn..  109 ; 
Oh..  117;  Ind.,  130.  131  ;  111..  135, 
13(> ;  Mi..8..  145-1 17,  119  ;  Ala..  151. 
152;  La..  158,  101.103;  Mo.,  168 
(i).  170;  Ark.,  172;  lo.,  176;  Fla., 
191,  1«.>3;  Tex.,  197;  Oreg..  216. 
See  VesaelSw 

,  ii.solvent,  law  re}>pecting, 

Del.,  80. 

,  inptnii'tion  of — from  other 

State:*  j)rohihittMl,  (\»nn  .  45, — resi- 
dent, prohil)it<?d,  (ra.,  105;  Ala.. 
151;  meetings  of  for  being  taught 
prohiliit-d,  Va.,  9;  schools  ]>rohi b- 
ited,  Mo..  170. 

,  having  State,  forbidd*»n  to 

return,  Va..  10;  S.  Car..  97  ;  Miss., 
148;  Mo..  170. 

.  ntitpartioi*  t«) tin- >HK'ial  com- 
pact, 14  (1>;  not  to  hithl  flave.% 
Va.,  1^! ;  imt  to  Sfll  liquort*,  S.  C'ar., 
9S  ;  nt)t  to  s<'ll  liquors  to  Klaves, 
Ark.,  17m;  not  to  be  4-inj»loyed 
in  *\vi\'^  ^lorcs,  (in.,  1(»7  ;  n(»r  in 
jirinti-  ;rollii:»>3  or  boats,  .Mi-^s.,  147  ; 
nor  as  inasont*.  itc.  (ia.,  1(»7  ;  uot 
to  piearh.  MU^.,  147,  151;  AIil, 
1/il  ;  M'»..  170;  not  to  kcrp  public 
hoiHM,  Mi-fl.,  147  ;  non  rc-idt-nt,  not 
to  J. reach,  Del..  80. 


Negroes,  free,  pnnisliment  of.  Va.,  8 ; 
Ky.,  16,  17;  Mis*..  146;  Ala.,  151; 
La.,  166;  bv  reducing  to  ^laver\', 
Va.,  8, 13 ;  Sd.,  21,  23  ;  Del..  77  ;  ^. 
Car.,  87  ;  S.  Car.,  96.  97  ;  Ga.,  1<»4. 
,  reduced  to   slavery.      Stt 


Slaves,  emancipated. 

■,  registry  of.  Va.,  10;   Pel., 


76;  Tenn.,  91,  92  ;  S.  Car.,  loo;  Ga.. 
104, 107  ;  Ind.,  181 ;  III.  133,  134  ; 
Miss.,  147  ;  I-a..  164;  Mo..  170. 

,  required  to  wear  badges,  S. 

Car.,  loo. 

-,   removal    of,   from   State. 


Miss.,  147;  Ark,,  174;  Fla.,  193. 

,  testimony  oi  Md..  19,  2o, 

23;  Del.,  77  ;  N.  Car,  82;  T«nn.,  89; 
8.  Car.. 97(2);  Oh„118;  Ind.,  12ii. 
131;  HI..  136;  Iji.,  164  (1);  l«i., 
177;  Neb.,  l86;  Tex.,  197;  Cal.. 
204  ;  Oreg..  217. 

-,  rfstricted  in  contrnots  for 


service.  Md..  24;— in  trading.  Va., 
6  ;  Md..  20 ;  Tenn..  94  ;  S.  Car..  98. 
100;  La.,  157  ;  Fla.,  191  ;— in  use  of 
arms,  V..  7  ;  Md.,  20 ;  Del.,  80  ;  N. 
Car.,  88  ;   (ia..  106. 

, voluntary  enslavement. laws 

for.  Va.,  12;  Md.,'^24  ;  Tenn..  94  ;  U., 
166;  Ark.,  174;  Fla..  196;  Tex.. 
199. 

Nelson,  J.,  on  thn  fug.  si.  Act,  446.  595 
(1),  632,  659  (1),  701;  on  the  ex- 
tradition of  criminal,  ('•2«i;  o!i  ma 
tus  of  returned  slave.  778. 

Northwest  Territory,  cej-sion  of  claims 
to,  1 1(» ;  Ordinance  for.  1 1  -S  :  i  >rdi- 
nance  ft>r,  extended  to  the  St>uth- 
west  Terr..  8'.»;  to  La.  Tf-rr.,  156. 
175;  applii'ations  t<»  Congrt!?^  to 
allow  slavery  in  N.  W.  T.,  121  (1). 
See  Territory. 


O'Conor,  Mr.,  his  arguments  cited.  370 
(4),  :;75  (2),  591  (1).  705  (1).  772 

(1). 
Ordimuiee  of  1787.     S^t:  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, 


I\iine.  J.,  on  cliiini  of  slav«--owner.   3^0. 
l*ark^^,  .1..  (»n  slavery  in  .Mas.*..  29  (li; 

on  privibges  of  citi/.ens,    31.');    on 

fugitiv'  s  fi oni  juMiee,  392  ;    on  the 

fug.  si.  Act.  440.  552. 
Parsons,  .1..  on  slavery  in  Mass,,  29  (1); 

on  eflfect  of  judgments,  252. 
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Peck,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  626,  668, 
165  (2). 

PenningUm,  J.,  on  effect  of  jadgments, 
250  (2). 

People,  who  are  the  sovereign,  in  R.  I., 
60  (1) ;  sovereigns  "without  subjects, 
271  (1). 

Peonage  in  Mexico,  196. 

Personal  liberty,  bills  to  protect,  dis- 
criminated, 763.  See  Fugitives  from 
service. 

Pope,  J.,  on  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  611. 

Poflse-comitatus  under  fug.  si.  Act,  745. 

Prussia,  law  of  respecting  slaves  of  for- 
eign owners,  771  (2). 


Quasi-international  law  of  the  U.  8.,  228, 
233.     See  Law. 


R 


Scott,  J.,  on  status  in  Mo.  of  returned 
slave,  776  (1). 

Sedgwick,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments, 
250,  266  (2). 

Sergeant's  Conet.  Law,  on  fug.  si.  pro- 
vision, 720. 

Servant*,  law  of  New  Mexico,  209 ;  of 
Utah,  213.  See  Negro,  serving  un- 
der indentures. 

Settlement,  law  of,  in  Conn.,  46  (2). 

Sewall,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgmeuta,  262, 
266  (3),  266  (2). 

Seward,  Gov.,  hia  arguments  in  cases  of 
demand  for  fugitives  from  justice, 
887  (3)  (4).  888  (1),  389  (1),  890  (1). 

Shaw,  J.,  on  the  fug.  si.  Act,  410,  497, 
687, 653,  706;  on  the  claim  of  slave- 
owner, 859,  770,  774  (2). 

Slavery  and  freedom,  no  condition  inter- 
mediate, 18  (1). 

— ,  presumptions  of  law 

respecting,  Ky.,  17(2);   N.  J.,  62 
(3);   Del.,  78(2);   N.  Car.,  88(1); 
Tenn.,  92(1);   HI.,  186. 
,  policy  of  Sute  re- 


r 


Radcliff,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments.  249. 

Randolph,  Att'y-Gen.  and  Gov.,  on  fug. 
si.  provision,  886  (1),  424  (I). 

Rant'iul,  Mr.,  his  argument  on  fug.  si. 
Act  cited,  696(1). 

Read,  J.,  on  word  State,  412,  420;  on 
the  fug.  si  Act,  496. 

Recorder  of  N.  Y.,  jurisdiction  of,  646. 

Reeves,  J.,  on  slavery  in  Conn.,  44  (2). 

Republican  government,  guarantee  of,  in 
the  Cons.,  855  (1). 

Review,  Southern  Quarterly,  precursor 
of  doctrines  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
298  (1);  slaves  recognized  as  per- 
sons, 408  (1). 

Rights,  substantive  and  adjective  dis- 
tinguished, 266,  696. 

Rivers,  navigation  of  Ohio  |ind  Missis- 
sippi, 118. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Conway,  his  article  on 
the  controversy  about  fugitives 
from  justice,  889  (1);  his  essay  on 
the  fug.  sL  provision,  577  (1),  691 

(1). 
Roman  law  of  citizenship,  298  (2),  822. 


S 


Savage,  J.,  on  the  basis  of  slavery  in  N. 
Y.,  66(1);  on  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, 892 ;  his  theory  of  legislation 
respecting  them,  608. 

Sawyers  Southern  ln»titute9,itktLt  sUves 
are  persona^  408  (1). 


specting,   Ga.,  109(2);   Miss.,  149 

(1);  La.,  166(1). 
Slavery,  ethical  view  of  excluded,  409. 
,  abolition   of    by    legislation, 

Mass.,  28  (3);   N.  H-,  85;   Vt,  87  ; 

Conn.,  42.  48;  R.  L,  48,  40;  N.  Y., 

63,  66 ;   N.  J.,  68,  67  ;    Pa.,  67  ;  N. 

W.Terr.,  118, 176, 179;  Nebr.,  186; 

Mexico,  196. 

-,  declared  to  be  established,  Ala., 


162. 


-,  guarantees  of,  in  State  consti- 
tutions, Va.,  11  (8);  Ky.,  18;  Md., 
22(1),  28  (2h  Tenn.,  98(1);  Ga., 
101(2);  Miss.,  146(1);  Ala.,  160; 
Mo..  168(2);  Ark..  171  (2);  Choc- 
taw Nation,  190  ;  Fla.,  194;  Tex., 
196. 

,  question  of  ita  existence  in  the 


Territories  of  the  U.  S.,  independ- 
ently of  legislation,  examined,  180- 
186,  204-207,  211  (3),  218  (2). 
Slave-trade,  the  African,  State  laws 
against,  R.  L,  49 ;  Del,  75 ;  S.  Car., 
96;  Ga.,  101,103;  Miae.,  148;  Ala., 
150;  La.,  166. 

,  legislation  of  Congress,  788. 

,  the  domes! ie,  State  laws; 


»ee  Slaves,  importation  of;  of  the 
power  of  Congress  in  respect  to  it^ 
147(2),  671  (2),  764. 
Slaves,  abduction  of,  laws  against,  Va., 
7,  9,  10,  18;  Ky.,  17;  Del.,  76;  N. 
Car.,  88;  S.  Car.,  99;  Tenn.,  98; 
Oa^   106;  Misa,,   148;  Ala.,  163; 
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La..  163  ;  Mo.,  170 ;  Ks..  187  ;  Fla.. 

V.n  ;  Tex.,  1»7. 
Slaves,  act.inj(  hs  free.  Against,  Tonn.,  94 ; 

ciinnot  choose  freedom  or  place  of 

residence,  unJer  a  will,  18  (1). 
.- ,  liaptimii  not  emancipatiug,  >'.Y., 

62.  53. 
,  cnptured   with   the  Seniinolee, 

Fl.i.,  1113. 
,  i-ruel  punishment  of,  against,  S. 

Car..    1«'<^»;    (in.,    1«^3,    1<».S;    Mips., 

14;i ;  \\a  ,  Ifto;  La.,  L'iS;  Mo.,  Hi8; 

T-x..   IVb. 
— .  «'Tiiancipation  of,  gee  Status ;  War 

jmwer. 
■  fin  mcipation  of  by  owners,  pro- 

hi»)ited,    Md.,  -24;   N.  Cur..  8'2 ;    S. 

Car..  y7.  PI);    (Jo.,  102,  ln4,  109; 

Miss.,  143. 149;  Ala.,  161 ;  La.,  165; 

Ark.,  174. 
,  eiimneipition  of,  limited  by  se- 
curity aflrainst  oharg**,  Ky.,  17;  IhA., 

11 ;    N.  Oar.,  85 ;  Teuu.,  90 ;   Mij*a., 

143;  Mo.,  1«8(2). 
,  «iiiHiK-ip:«ti«in  of.  limited  by  ee- 

cmitv  to  romovc  from  the  J>tate, 

N.  ('.*.  ST;    Tenn.,  92;    Ala..  151; 

Li..  105;  Flrt.,  192;  Tox.,  19fi. 
.  e;iiaiieipued.  requir«"«l  to  leave 

th*-  M  it»',  Va.,  7,  11  ;    N.  Cur..  87  ; 

Ala..  151  ;  U.,165;  Fla.,  192;  Tex., 

190. 
— — ,  rnli-tment  <»f,  all«»wed.  R.  I.,  48 ; 

N.  v.,   61,  64  ;— pr.  hibite.1,  N.  J., 

CI. 
,    ex«'itinpr     discontent      amonff. 

Hirainst.    Miss..  148;    La.,  Itil,  105. 
.    cxritinia:    in8nrrei;tit)n    anionj;. 

ai^jiiiirtt,  Va.,  0,  8  ;  Ky.,  IH ;  N.  Car., 

80;    IVnn.,  y3;   S.  Car.,   1*9;     (in., 

1(15;    Mi>s.,  148;    Atk..  173;    K-., 

ls7:  Fla..  191  ;  Tex..  199. 
.  expiirt  .tion  of.  foi  bidden,  R.  I.. 

49;    ^.  v.,  53;    Pa.,  70;    Del.,  74, 


-,  fnfritlve,  diM'lared  felon.  M-l..  22. 
liiL'itivrs    from    Stat**,  in   other 


N.  J.,  61,  62;  Pa.,  68;  Del.,  74  ;  N. 
Car.,  84,  86  ;  Tenn.,  91 ;  S.  Car.,  95, 
90;  Oa.,  lol  (2),  103;  Mis*.,  147 
(2);  Ala,,  161  ;  U.,  166,  162;  Mo., 
168(2);  Ark.,  171  (8). 

Slaves,  iinportiition  of  from  other  States, 
allowing.  Va..  6,  F  ;  Ky.,  14;  Md., 
23  ;  N.  Car.,  86;  Tenn.  94  ;  S4,Car., 
96;  Ga.,  lo8,  108;  Miss..  146;  La.. 
169,  161;  FU..  192.  See  Negroes 
8<*rving  uuder  mdenttireiiv 

,  killing',  imnishmeot  of,  Va.,  5; 

Del.. '80;  N.  Car..  88,  85;  Tenn., 
90  ;  S.  Car..  97  ;  Ga.,  101 ;  Ala., 
150;  Li.,  158;  Mo.,  168.^ 

,  manun)i.«sion    of.      See  Slaves, 

cmancipfilio    ot 

-^  mttn  Ag&  of,  want  of  legal  cou- 

ftequeuce*  in,  82  (2»,  100. 

,  tncc?tiTig»  of,  against,  Va.,  7  ;  ?. 

Car.,  96;  *ifl.,  101 ;  Ala.,  151  ;  Mo., 
160. 

.  owners  of.  compensated  for  those 

executed.  S.  Car..  99;  Ga.,  D.'l  ; 
Miirs..  149;   Ala.,  150. 

.ownership  of  ten, a  qualifieation 

to  flection  to  bgislature,  S.  Car., 
95  (2). 

.  ownership  of,  in  free  Statvs;  ns  a 

privilf«;«  of  citizen  under  the  4th 
Art.,  3.")7-370,  *«•  Citizens;  in  re- 
spect to  fugitives  under  the  4ih  Art., 
509-579,  ste  Fui^itives;  under  pri- 
vate international  law,  708.  see 
Status. 

,  owner?  of.  allowed  by  statute  to. 

hold  in  free  State,   for  liniiied    pe- 
riod,   Conn.,  44.47  {l)\    R.  I.,  4U ; 
N.  Y..  58;    N.  J.,  63,  04;    Pa.,  61». 
73 ;  Ind.,  130. 
-,  pa^^sive  condition  of,   declared, 


St^it.s.  Va.,  12;  Md.,  22. 
,  tn^^itive.      S<e   Fugitives  from 

Hervi«'o. 
.  iramin-.;  with,  against,  N.  C,  87  ;  ! 

S.  Cir,yS;    Ga.,    lo7;    La.,    104;, 

Fla.,  I'.t5.  .  .    • 
,  iiieini::  their  time,  ngaiii'^t  tht-ir 

being   allowed.   S    Car.,  W;    Ga.. 

I(i7  ;   I- la,  194,  195;  Tex..  199. 
,  ini|»ortaijon  of  from  oili«^r  States, 

against,  Va.,  2;   Ky.,  10;   Md.,  19. 

21;    Dist    of  Col.,    27;    Ma<8.,  29  ; 

Conn.,  42 ;  R.  1.,  49 ;  N.  V.,  62,  64 ; 


I>a.,  157. 
, pel sonalitv  of.  recognize<l,  70(1).* 

78(l);40S  (2),  705. 
.  pei>it>n8  or  chattels,  the  impor- 

tnnee  of  the  distinction,    183  (5) ; 

671-579. 

,  pilots,  not  to  be,  N.  C,  85. 

.  |»oll  tax  on,  ViL,  3.  6. 

,  property  in,   declared  pergonal 

or  real  by  ntatute,  Va.,  5  ;  Kv..  15 : 

Mo.,  107;  Fla.,  192. 

,  pr»)teetion  of.  Ky.,  17  ;  Ala.,  1  .^3  ; 


1^.,  157;  Fla.,  194. 

— ,  punishment  t»f,  for  crimes.  Va., 
8 :  Ky.,  10  ;  Md.,  21,  23  ;  N.  .1.,  02, 
63 ;  Del.,  77,  79 ;  N.  Car.,  83 ;  Tenn., 
91,  93;  Ga.,  102;  La.,  168;  Fla., 
191;  Tex.,  197. 

— ,  registry  of,  required,  Pa.,  68. 
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Slaves,  separation  of  families  of.  linntod, 

Pa.,  70;  of  mother  and  child  under 

ten  years,  Ala.,  163 ;  La..  167,  161. 
,  stealing,  against,  Va.,  6 ;   Oa., 

106;    Mi84.,   146,  148;    Ks,    187; 

Tex.,  197.  8fe  Slaves,  alxiuction  of. 
,  teaching,  against,  Va.,  7,  9 ;  Is. 

Car.,  87;    K  Car.,  yd;    Ala.,   161; 

La..  162;  Mo.,  170. 
,  teaching,  required,  N.  Y.,  64 ;  N. 

J.,  63. 
,  testimony  of.  Va.,  6 ;  K  J.,  62 ; 

Del.,  75(1);    Miss.,  152  ;    La.,  158, 

169;  Tex.,  197. 
,  tnidirig  with,  against,  Va..  7  ;  N. 

J.,  62:  N.  Car.,  90;  Tenn.,91;  (Ja., 

hi'6;  Mo.,  1G9. 
.  trjjil  of.   Pa.,  68;  N.  Car.,  91  ; 

Tenn.,  93;    S.  Car.,  98;    Ga.,  1()2, 

107  ;  Mia?..  144,  146  (1),  149  ;  Ala., 

150;  La.,  168,  164;  Mo,  168. 
,  transport  of,  hy  public  convey- 


ance, against.  Va.,  7  ;  Del,,  81  ;  N. 
Car.,  89  ;  Tenn.,  93  ;  Mo.,  169. 

Smith,  Mr.  (icrrit,  argument  of  fug.  si. 
ca-H,  403  (2). 

Smitlj,  J.,  on  fug.  si.  Act,  603,  662,  668, 
709;  on  opinion  in  Prigg's  raHc. 
459(1).  513(1),  662"(2);  on  l.gi-*la- 
tion  in  iv:*pect  to  ciiizeuH,  374.  692. 

Sovereigiitv,  how  vested  in  the  Territo- 
ries. IS6(3). 

Statp,  220  (2),  353  (3),  376 

(1).     See  IVople. 

Spain,  law  of,  190. 

Spooner.  Mr.  Lysander,  on  fugitive 
slavtH,  403  (2). 

Sprague,  .F.,  on  fwj.  si..  468  (1).  659.  660. 

State,  manning  of  deelar  d,  75(2);  in 
the  4  h  Art.  267.  341,  402.  415. 

State.",  tlu»  Hcveial,  do  not  sustain  loi^al 
relations  und»r  the  Constitution, 
642. 

Statu-lil.«r,  law  of,  Ky.,  17  (H;  Md.,  21 ; 
N.  J.,  61;  IM.,'78;  La.,  160,  Kil 
(1;. 

StatU!*,  l-y  L'oinj^  to  fro«?  State,  768  ;  on 
rrtui  iiiijg  to  slave  State,  772. 

Stealing  tnv  per:*on,  ag:iin«t.  Sec  Kid- 
na|  piii*r;  Fug  tives  from  Kervire. 

Story's  ('oniint-ntaries.  on  effvf.t  of  judg- 
ments. tilT  (I);  on  citiz»'n>hip.  315; 
who  may  l>e  fugitives  from  ju««tiee, 
393  ;  rule  in,  taken  from  opinion  in 
Prigg*.-*  <'a*e,  461  (1);  on  the  power 
of  Coiigrei*,  635;  on  tlie  fug.  si. 
provi:*ion,719;  on  th**  guarantee  of 
due  i-nK'CM  of  law,  738  {'!). 

('«»nflict  of  Laws,   on   effect  of 

judgments,  253  (2) ;   on  rights  re- 


specting slaves,  in  non-slaveholding 
forum,  772  (1). 
Story,  J.,  on  effect  of  judgments,  268; 
on  the  fugitive  el.  Act,  457  ;  on  the 
power  of  Congress.  407  ;  on  State 
Jegislation,  475  ;  on  the  State  mag- 
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